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Notes  of  a  Botanical  Tour  in  the  Western  Azor^.  . 

[In  a  Letter  from  Hewett  C.  Watson,  Esq.,  to  the  Editor, 
dated,  November,  1842.) 

It  was  my  wish  to  write  to  you  from  the  Azores,  by  way 
of  reporting  the  progress  I  was  likely  to  make  in  investigating 
the  botanical  productions  of  those  islands,  during  the  survey- 
ing operations  of  Her  Majesty's  War  Steamer,  Styx,  com* 
manded  by  Captain  Vidal;  to  whom  I  had  been  introduced, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  yourself  and  Captain  Beaufort, 
as  a  person,  willing  to  go  out  at  my  own  cost,  for  that  object, 
provided  an  order  from  the  Admiralty  was  obtained  for  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Styx.     I  postponed  writing,  until  I  should  reach 
the  island  of  Flores,  often  stated  to  have  originally  derived  its 
name  from  the  beauty  or  variety  of  its  flowers ;  and,  by  this 
postponement  the  intention  was  ultimately  defeated.      The 
West  India  mail-packets  touch  at  Fayal  on  their  homeward 
passage ;  but  the  island  of  Flores  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 
miles  from  Fayal,  with  irregular  and  uncertain  opportunities 
of  communication,  and  before  our  return  to  Fayal,  I  had  re- 
solved to  take  a  passage  myself  in  the  first  mail-steamer  to 
England  that  should  touch  thereafter  we  returned  to  that  island. 
This  resolution  I  was  unfortunate  enough  to  carry  into  effect, 
and  by  so  doing,  was  subjected  to  the  tediousness  of  a  rough 
passage,  protracted  to  twice  its  usual  length,  through  sheer 
mismanagement  in  taking  on  board  the  mail-packet  barely 
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sufficient  coals  to  carry  U3  to  Falmouth  with  a  fair  wind. 
The  wind  proved  adverse'4the  whole  way,  and  for  a  few  days 
blew  a  hard  gale,  so  th$t -oiir  stock  of  coal  was  exhausted  be- 
fore we  could  make  the  English  Channel ;  and  there  was  no 
resource  left  but  djafe.  of  turning  back  and  running  before  the 
wind,  under  supH  tim'all  sails  as  could  be  raised  in  the  steamer, 
across  the  Bay.  of  Biscay  to  Corunna,  for  a  fresh  supply  of  coal. 
In  this  dilemma,  it  was  some  consolation  to  anticipate  a  bota- 
nical day  *qr  -two  on  Spanish  ground ;  but  scarcely  was  our 
anchor 'dpwn  before  we  had  notice  from  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities'that  none  of  us  could  leave  the  ship,  which  must  be  put 
undfrquarantine,  in  consequence  of  having  come  from  the 
•  TVftfst  Indies.  Could  this  have  been  foreseen,  I  should  have 
spent  a  fortnight  on  shore  in  Fayal,  and  taken  my  passage  in 
the  succeeding  mail-steamer ;  the  Styx  being  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  more  eastern  islands  of  Terceira  and  Santo  Miguel, 
to  which  I  would  not  go,  as  it  appeared  very  uncertain 
whether  I  should  be  able  to  land  on  them  for  botanizing. 
By  coming  home  in  the  mail-packet  Dee,  I  thus  lost  the 
opportunity  of  autumnal  botanizing  in  Fayal,  and  merely 
wasted  the  time  in  playing  at  "  pitch  and  toss  "  in  the  Bay  of 
Biscay. 

My  collections  were  left  on  board  the  Styx,  to  be  brought 
to  England  in  December;  and  in  their  absence,  at  present,  I 
cannot  speak  with  certainty  about  the  specific  names  of  seve- 
ral species  that  were  novelties  to  me,  and  therefore  not  to  be 
determined  in  the  absence  of  botanical  works,  which  are  articles 
unknown  in  the  Azores.  With  a  few  exceptions,  all  my  spe- 
cimens belong  to  European  genera.  Several  of  the  species 
are  identical  with  those  of  the  South  of  Europe ;  others  being 
plants  of  Madeira  or  the  Canaries ;  and  a  few  possibly  unde- 
scribed  kinds.  Some  of  these  latter  species  have  been  dis- 
tributed in  Guthrie's  collections  under  the  specific  names  of 
"Azorica"  and  "  CaMerensis ;"  others  were  probably  not 
gathered  by  that  botanist. 

We  were  rather  late  in  reaching  the  Azores ;  that  is,  late 
for  a  botanist  to  commence  collecting  in  islands  whose  win- 
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ter  temperature  is  equal  to  that  of  May  in  England.  I  had 
expected  to  sail  in  April,  but  a  succession  of  trifling  circum- 
stances (not  all  of  them  accidental  or  unavoidable,  I  suspect) 
concurred  to  detain  the  Styx  a  month  longer  in  England,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  18th  of  May  that  we  at  length  steamed 
out  of  Plymouth  Harbour.  The  War  Steamers  are  built  with 
a  much  sharper  run  from  the  deck  to  the  keel,  than  is  seen  in 
the  ordinary  trade  and  passenger  steamers ;  their  form  being 
something  like  the  rapidly  sloping  roofs  of  old-fashioned 
houses  turned  upside  down.  In  consequence  of  this  build, 
they  roll  about  most  tumtdtuously  on  the  ocean,  and  are  by 
far  the  most  uncomfortable  ships  in  regard  to  their  motion, 
that  my  slender  experience  has  hitherto  made  me  acquainted 
with*  However,  if  the  Styx  rolled  much  from  side  to  side,  she 
rolled  onwards  also  at  a  brisk  rate ;  and  by  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  I  was  gratified,  on  going  on  deck,  by 
seeing  that  we  were  already  among  the  Central  Azores,  having 
passed  Terceira,  and  being  then  on  the  north  side  of  Santo 
Jorge;  beyond  which,  in  the  distance,  appeared  the  lofty 
Peak  of  Pico,  rising  high  and  sharp  into  the  deep  blue  sky, 
with  a  wreath  of  white  clouds  floating  like  a  loose  drapery 
around  its  dark  sides,  much  below  the  summit.  Before  one 
o'clock  of  the  same  day,  we  dropped  our  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Horta,  the  principal  town  of  the  island  of  Fayal,  right  oppo- 
site to  which,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles,  is  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  Pico  island,  whose  towering  Peak  thus  forms  a 
noble  background  to  the  sea-view  from  the  town,  of  Horta. 
Looking  at  this  great  volcanic  cone  from  the  deck  of  the  ship, 
1  felt  extremely  anxious  to  be  upon  it,  anticipating  a  rich  har- 
vest of  Alpine  plants,  on  a  mountain  whose  altitude  had  been 
variously  estimated  from  6700  to  9000  feet.  This  anticipa- 
tion was  not  afterwards  realised ;  the  other  islands  visited 
yielding  me  a  larger  supply  of  such  plants,  although  their 
mountains  have  only  half  the  elevation  of  the  Peak  of  Pico. 

To  a  lover  of  plants,  who  had  before  never  been  farther 
south  than]  Cornwall,  the  island  of  Fayal  afforded  much  of 
interest  and  attraction.     It  is  of  small  size,  about  ten  and 
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twelve  miles  in  cross  diameters.  Everywhere  the  coast  is 
formed  of  precipitous  cliffs,  with  the  exception  of  Praya,  the 
Bay  of  Horta,  and  its  suburb  Port  Pym.  The  Bay  is  formed 
by  a  crescent  line  of  hills  varying  from  three  hundred  to 
something  near  a  thousand  feet  of  elevation,  by  guess.  Be- 
yond the  middle  and  highest  part  of  this  line  of  hills,  and 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  island,  is  an  elevated  valley,  several 
hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  of  Flamingos,  from  having  been  the  spot  selected  for 
their  home  by  a  body  of  Flemish  settlers.  Beyond  this  valley, 
again,  the  ground  rises  rapidly  till  we  have  passed  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  approached  within  three  or  four  miles  of  the 
coast,  on  the  contrary  side  to  that  on  which  the  Bay  of  Horta 
is  situated.  Here  we  suddenly  come  to  the  edge  of  the 
"  Caldeira,"  a  deep  and  nearly  circular  basin,  once  no  doubt 
a  boiling  crater,  now,  as  peaceful  and  lovely  a  scene  as  I  ever 
beheld.  It  is  scooped  out,  as  it  were,  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  north-west  coast,  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  mountain  which  constitutes  its  walls,  and  is  conse- 
quently quite  without  any  visible  outlet  for  the  streams  which 
pour  into  it.  From  the  edges  of  this  basin,  which  I  suppose 
to  be  between  three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  the 
land  falls  in  every  direction  towards  the  shore,  terminating 
there  abruptly  in  precipitous  cliffs,  against  which  the  waves  are 
constantly  beating.  In  the  Bay  of  Horta,  and  in  a  smaller  bay 
at  Port  Pym,  there  are  narrow  belts  of  grey  sand  on  the  shore ; 
and  the  same  sort  of  shore  is  seen  at  Praya,  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Horta,  on  the  other  side.  My  botanizing  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  sandy  bays,  and  in  walks  from  them 
to  the  mountains  about  the  Caldeira.  Twice  I  descended  into 
the  Caldeira ;  and  once  I  landed  from  a  boat  on  the  cliffs, 
several  miles  north-east  of  the  sands,  and  strolled  about  the 
neighbouring  country  for  a  few  hours.  My  rambles  thus 
covered  about  one  third  of  the  island,  and  were  made  chiefly 
in  the  month  of  June  and  beginning  of  July,  with  a  few  short 
walks  about  the  town  of  Horta,  in  the  end  of  May  and  middle 
of  September. 
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Of  maritime  plants,  I  found  only  a  scanty  supply, 
chiefly  on  the  sands  about  Port  Pym.  Here  I  gathered 
Juncus  acutus,  Polygonum  maritimum,  Salsola  Kali,  a  species 
of  Cakile,  and  a  Convolvulus,  much  resembling  ft  Soldanella, 
but  with  white  and  larger  flowers.  On  the  other  side  of  Horta, 
I  saw  Euphorbia  Peplis.  The  rocks  of  the  coast  produced 
another  species  of  Euphorbia,  an  Arenaria,  and  a  profusion  of 
Asplenium  marinum,  which  indeed  grew  all  over  the  is 
lands. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Horta,  the  land  is  almost  all  under  culti- 
vation, having  been  converted  into  gardens,  orange  orchards, 
and  cultivated  fields,  which  are  fenced  by  stone  walls,  with 
very  narrow  and  rugged  roads  winding  between  them,  also 
flanked  by  the  monotonous  stone  walls.  Living  reeds  are 
almost  the  only  other  material  used  for  fences  ;  and  planted 
in  rows,  they  answer  this  purpose  very  well,  growing  ten  feet 
high  and  upwards,  so  as  to  constitute  an  excellent  protection 
against  the  violence  of  the  Atlantic  gales,  before  which  their 
elastic  stems  bend  without  breaking.  Against  the  trespasses 
of  man  they  can  be  no  defence ;  but  by  cutting  down  some  of 
them  to  be  tied  as  rails  across  those  which  are  left  growing,  a 
sufficient  fence  against  cattle  may  readily  be  made.  There  is  a 
constant  renovation  of  these  reed  hedges  from  the  succession 
of  suckers  thrown  out  by  their  roots. 

The  field  crops  consist  of  maize,  wheat,  beans,  lupines,  flax, 
potatoes,  and  various  gourds.  The  gardens  produce  lemons, 
oranges,  grapes,  figs,  apricots,  peaches,  and  bananas.  Straw- 
berries do  not  succeed  well,  and  the  fruit  which  they  do  bear 
is  with  difficulty  preserved  from  the  innumerable  blackbirds. 
Apples  I  observed  in  Pico  and  Flores,  but  none  in  Fayal. 
Cherries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  or  currants,  I  saw  neither 
in  Fayal  nor  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  As  to  ornamental 
shrubs  and  flowers,  anything  that  grows  in  our  green-houses 
might  or  does  grow  in  the  open  ground  in  Fayal ;  but  the 
violentsea-breezes  would  break  and  destroy  most  kinds  of  trees, 
as  they  rose  above  the  shelter  of  the  walls,  or  of  those  robust 
evergreens,  which  are  constantly  planted  in  the  gardens  and 
orange  orchards  to  protect  the  less  hardy  kinds.       The  Pas- 
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siflora  aerulea  has  become  wild,  and  thrives  prodigiously. 
Cama  Indica  is  occasionally  found  wild,  with  flower-stalks  five 
or  six  feet  high.  The  Amaryllis  Belladonna  is  abundant  in 
various  places  about  Horta.  Yet  these  three  should  probably 
be  regarded  as  introduced  plants,  which  have  passed  from 
the  gardens  to  the  wilds. 

The  use  of  stone  walls  and  reeds  for  fences  is  prejudicial 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  botanist,  who  may  look  in  vain  for 
hedges  or  hedge-banks,  meadows  or  pastures,  about  the  town 
of  Horta  or  elsewhere  in  the  cultivated  regions  of  FayaL 
The  pedestrian  walks  along  very  narrow  paved  or  rocky  roads, 
hemmed  in  between  two  stone  walls  from  six  to  ten  feet 
high,  or  along  narrow  footpaths  which  cross  only  cultivated 
fields.  These  peculiarities,  of  course,  greatly  affect  the  spon- 
taneous vegetation.  What  may  be  considered  the  characte- 
ristic Flora  of  the  Azores,  is  very  sparingly  scattered  about  the* 
town  in  a  few  spots,  whose  steepness  or  exposure  has  inter- 
fered to  discourage  the  efforts  of  the  cultivator.  The  wild 
plants  which  are  met  with,  are  chiefly  annual  weeds  of  culti- 
vated grounds,  plants  which  thrive  about  inhabited  places, 
and  such  as  are  adapted  to  exist  on  rocks,  or  in  the  crevices 
of  stone  walls.  Some  of  these  are  among  the  commonest 
weeds  of  England,  as  Sisymbrium  officinale  and  Sherardia  ar- 
vensis.  Others  are  still  English,  but  among  our  most  local 
kinds,  as  Cynodan  Dactylon  and  Polycarpon  tetraphylhtm. 
Others,  again,  though  quite  unknown  in  the  English  Flora,  are 
still  plants  of  south  Europe ;  as  Phytolacca  decandra  and  Por- 
tulaca  oleracea.  But  Sida  Canariensis  (of  Guthrie's  collection) 
and  Ficia  albicans  are  extra-European  species,  derived  from 
other  islands  of  the  Atlantic. 

Passing  inland  from    Horta  towards  Flamingos,  we  gra- 
dually lose  many  of  these  ordinary  species  of  cultivated  coun- 
tries, and  find  the  proper  vegetation  of  the  Azores,  where 
more  in  a  state  of  nature.      Myrica  Fuya  and  Myn 
grow  on  the  low  hills  which  encircle  the  bay,  i 
behind  the  town.    Eriat  Azorica  (of  GuUiri«f 
in  reality  E.  scoparia)  and  Thymus  o 
these  hills,  though  still  mure  afaun 
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tains    above  Flamingos.     Spartium  juncemm  and  Asclepias 
fmticosa  (growing  on  the  banks  of  a  ravine,  where  a  river 
crosses  the  line  of  hills  and  forms  a  waterfall  in  its  approach 
to  the  town)  may  be  indigenous,  though  very  local.  About  Fla- 
mingos, the  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with  many  species  of 
Ferns,  and  a  few  of  the  mountain  shrubs  are  seen,  the  seeds  of 
which  probably  come  down  with  the  streams,  as  Menziesia 
poitfolia  and  Calluna  vulgaris ;  the  former  of  which  is  ex- 
tremely abundant  on  the  hill-sides  between  Flamingos  and 
the  Caldeira,  and  is  doubtless  the  crimson-flowered  heath 
mentioned  by  Messrs.  Bullar  in  their  account  of  the  Azores. 
Though  the  orange  and  lemon  ripen  their  fruit  at  Flamingos, 
cultivation  ceases  altogether  within  a  thousand  feet  above  the 
village  ;  the  highest  crops  being  the  potato  and  "  yam,"  as  it 
is  called,  but  it  is  apparently  the  Caladhtm  esculentum.     The 
proximity  of  the  clouds  probably  arrests  cultivation  at  this 
moderate  altitude;  the  "  yam  "  being  better  adapted  to  with- 
stand moisture  than  the  other  cultivated  food-crops  of  the 
Azores ;  indeed,  it  thrives  best  in  wet  or  marshy  places. 

About  the  upper  limits  of  cultivated  ground,  where  patches 
of  Myrica  Faya  and  other  indigenous  shrubs  intermingle  with 
the  spaces  cleared  for  the  crops,  I  saw  Rosmarinus  officinalis 
and  Lavandula  Stcechas,  now  quite  wild,  yet  possibly  originat- 
ing from  the  cottage-gardens  of  Flamingos,  in  which  they  are 
planted ;  as  I  did  not  meet  with  them  in  other  parts  of 
Fayal,  or  in  other  islands.  Above  the  region  of  cultivation, 
there  is  a  broad  belt  of  natural  wood,  which  grows  up  again 
as  it  is  cut  down  for  fuel.  It  consists  chiefly  of  Erica  sco- 
paria,  Myrica  Faya,Myrsine  retusay  and  a  species  of  Juniperus, 
•which  the  natives  call  "  Cedros ;"  the  latter,  being  very  abun- 
dant in  the  Azores,  causes  several  places  to  be  called  by  its 
e  of  Cedros,  Intermixed  with  these,  but  chiefly  in  the 
down  which  the  mountain  streams  rush  rapidly,  the 
iderens*  diraUvg  its  fine  clusters  of  long  droop* 
'  Ruhm  sends  long  rambling 
^^  \e  great  inconvenience  of 

Tooted  peasants.    Ilex 
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Perado,  Viburnum  Tinus,  Laurus  Canariensis  (?),  and  8  hand- 
some shrubby  Euphorbia  also  occur  in  the  ravines.  Pteri* 
aquilina  and  Blechnum  boreale  are  very  abundant  among  the 
shrubs  y  and  many  other  ferns  may  be  seen  growing  luxuriantly 
in  the  ravines. 

As  we  keep  ascending  towards  the  Caldeira,  these  shrubs 
become  less  plentiful.  The  large  mass  breaks  into  clumps, 
between  which  various  grasses  and  other  herbaceous  plants 
form  a  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  the  more  humble  Menziesia 
polifolia  bespangles  the  ground.  Higher  still,  the  shrubs 
are  reduced  to  single  and  stunted  bushes ;  and,  at  last,  at 
the  rim  of  the  Caldeira,  they  cease  altogether;  the  ground 
being  there  covered  with  a  thick  elastic  mass  of  grass  and 
moss.  Serapias  cordigera  occurs  rather  frequently  above 
Flamingos,  and  Erythrcea  diffusa  much  more  so.  Between 
Flamingos  and  the  Caldeira,  chiefly  in  the  ravines  or  on  banks 
facing  from  the  sun,  I  observed  species  of  Bellis,Luzula,  Lysima- 
chia,  Carex  and  Cardamine,  which  were  unknown  to  me,  but 
to  which  Mr.  Guthrie  has  attached  names  on  the  labels  distri- 
buted with  bis  specimens.  Tormentilla  officinalis  and  Fragaria 
vesca  were  among  the  commonest  plants  on  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains. 

But  I  must  now  rest  my  pen  here,  without  taking  you  and 
it  into  that  lovely  valley  of  the  Caldeira,  so  interesting  to  the 
botanist,  so  delightful  to  the  lover  of  scenery.  The  Caldeira 
of  Fayal,  the  Peak  of  Pico,  the  waterfalls  of  Flores,  and  the 
precipice  of  Corvo,  are  the  four  most  inviting  localities  for  the 
botanist  who  visits  these  more  westerly  of  the  Azorean 
islands.  Another  day  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you  some 
account  of  them,  as  well  as  a  full  list  of  the  plants  collected ; 
to  which,  the  geographical  position  of  the  islands,  so  far  in  the 
Atlantic,  must  give  some  interest  with  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  of  Botany.  I  may  here  just  remark  that  there  are  no 
indigenous  trees  in  the  islands  which  I  visited.  The  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  vegetation  consist  in  the  abundance  of 
evergreen  shrubs  and  ferns,  with  a  few  peculiar  alpine  plants. 
Some  of  the  shrubs  are  almost  arborescent ;  the  stems  of  the 
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heath  attaining  a  circumference  of  two  or  three  feet,  and  those 
of  the  Juniper  occasionally  three  to  four  feet.  Ferns  constitute 
about  a  twelfth  part  of  the  whole  flora,  excluding  the  other 
cryptogamic  plants.  Of  the  genera  Salix,  Rosa,  Sedum,  Sem- 
pervwum,  Saxifraga,  Statute,  Linum,  or  Gentiana,  I  did  not 
observe  a  single  indigenous  species. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Descriptions  of  four  New  Genera  op  Plants  from  the 
Organ  Mountains,  by  George  Gardner,  F.L.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  and  Natural  History,  in  the  Andersonian 
University,  Glasgow. 

Bowmania. 

(COMPOSITiE-NABSAUVlACEJE.) 

CnAR.  Gen.  Capitulum  multi-60-70-florum.  Invol.  plurise- 
riale,  squamis  laxis  foliaceis  oblongo-lanceolatis  ciliatis 
apice  subdentatis  eequalibus.  Receptaculum  alveolatum  pi- 
loso-fibrilliferum.  Flares  omnes  herraaphroditi.  Corolla 
bilabiate,  labio  exteriore  S-dentato  ligulaeformi,  in  floribus 
cxterioribus  longiore,  interiore  bipartito  lobis  revolutis. 
Fllamenta  glabra.  Anthera  basi  bisetosee.  Styli  rami 
lineares  compressi  divergentes  apice  truncati  hispiduli. 
Achania  subteretia  ovato-oblonga  glanduloso-pilosa  disco 
epigyno  dilatato  coronata.  Pappus  pluriserialis  rufus,  setis 
deciduis  filiformibus  scaber.— Herba  Brasiliana,  elata,  to- 
mentosa,  simplex;  foliis  attends,  denticulatis ;  capitulis 
magnis,  laxe  paniculatis,  aurantiacis. 

I.  Bowmania  verbasctfolia,  Gard.  Herb.  Bras.  n.  5797. 

Hab.  In  dumetis,  in  summitatem  montis,  Serra  dos  Orgdos, 
Prov.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasilia.    Aprili  florebat. 

Herba  4-6  pedalis.  Vaults  simplex,  erectus,  angulato-striatus, 
dense  lanuginoso-tomentosus,  usque  ad  apicem  distanter 
foliosus.  Folia  alterna  penninervia,  subamplexicaulia,  lan- 
ceolata,  subacuminata,    basi  in  petiolo  dilatato  attenuata, 
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crenato-denticulata,  supra  pilosa,  subtus  lanato-tomentosa, 
radicalia   et  inferiora   pedalia    et   ultra.      Pameula   laxa 
multiflora,  foliosa,  ramis  dichotomis  tomentosis.     Capitula 
multi-(60-70)-flora,   homogama,    16    lin.    lata.       Inoolu- 
crum  laxe  imbricatum,  squamis  pluriserialibus,  foliaceis, 
dense  pilosis,  margine  ciliatis,  apice  subdenticulatis,  exte- 
rioribus  ovato-oblongis,  acutis,  interioribus  lineari-oblongis, 
acuminatis.    Receptacvlvm  alveolatum  "piloso-fibrilliferum. 
Flores  omnes  hermaphroditi.     Corolla  aurantiaca,  extus  pi- 
losiuscula,  8  lin.  longa,  bilabiata,  labio   exteriore  ligulee- 
formi  3-dentato,  interiore  bipartite,  lobis  revolutis  lineari- 
bus.    FUamenta  complanata,  glabra.      Anthera    concrete 
,   lineares,    basi  bisetosee,  apice  appendice  lineari-lanceolata 
anthera  vix  duplo  breviore  terminate.      Stylus  teres,  gla- 
bers,  basi  bulbosus ;  rami  breves,  divaricati,  lineari-com- 
pressi,  truncati,  hispiduli.      Achanium  teretiusculum,  im- 
maturum   2  lin.  circiter  longum,  ovato-oblongum,  brevi- 
rostratum,  apice  in  disco  magno  dilatatum,  glanduloso-pi~ 
losum,  pili  glanduliferi  breves,  ceteris  longioribus.     Pappus 
pluriserialis,  rufus,  setis  deciduis  filiformibus  scabers. 
This  genus  holds  an  intermediate  station  between  Trixis 
and  Chabraa,  differing  from  the  latter  in  having  an  involucre 
of  several  series,  a  deeply  alveolate  and  pilose  receptacle,  and  a 
pappus  of  more  than  one  series ;  and  from  the  former  in  its 
having  a  many-flowered  capitulum,  and  a  foliaceous  involucre 
of  several  series.     I  have  selected  it  to  commemorate  among 
Botanists  the  name  of  my  deeply  lamented,  kind,  and  excel- 
lent friend,  the  late  J.  E.  Bowman  Esq.  of  Manchester,  not  less 
known  by  his  botanical  than  by  his  geological  labours  and 
attainments.     A  figure  of  it  has  been  prepared,  which  will 
appear  in  an  early  part  of  Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum*. 

l.euc0ph0li8. 
(Composite  Nassauviacbje.) 

Char.  Gen.     Capitula  10-flora  in  glomerulum  subglobosum 
aggregata,  subsessilia.      InvoL   squamsB  sub&quales  laxe 

•  Vol.  6.  Tab.  DXIX.  DXX.-< Ed. 
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imbricate  lineari-lanceolate  acuminate  membranaceee  albi- 
dae  glabrae.  Receptaculum  angustum  nudum.  Corolla 
tubulosee  regulariter  5-fidae.  Antherce  vix  exserte  basi  bi- 
setosae,  appendicula  brevi-lanceolata.  Styli  rami  exserti 
divaricati  truncati  hispidi.  Achsntum  oblongum  villosum. 
Pappus  uniserialis  setaceus  scaber. — Frutex  Brasiliensis 
Haplostephii  out  Lychnophori  facie.  Rami  teretes,  dicho- 
tomy dense  lamtginoso-tomentosi.  Folia  conferta,  sessilia, 
deflexa,  margine  revoluta,  supra  glabra,  subtus  cano-tomen- 
tosa.  Glomeruli  ramos  terminantes.  Corollee  lUacmce. 
1.  Leucopholis  phyHcoides,  Gardn.  Herb.  Bras.  n.  5772. 
Hab.  In  sphagnosis  versus  summitatem  montis,  Serra 
do*  Org&os,  Provinciee  Riot  de  Janeiro,  Brasiliee.  Aprili 
florebat. 
Frutex  bipedalis.  Rami  teretes,  dichotomi,  dense  foliosi  et 
lanuginoso-tomentosi.  Folia  confertissima,  alterna,  sessilia, 
oblonga,  obtusa,  3-4  lin.  longa,  li  lin.  circiter  lata,  deflexa, 
margine  revoluta,  supra  glabra,  subtus  cano-tomentosa.  Ca- 
pitula  subdecemflora,  homogama,  ad  apicem  ramoruminglo- 
merulum  subglobosum  aggregata,  subsessilia.  Involucrum 
laxe  imbricatum,  squamis  pluriserialibus,  subaequalibus,  lin- 
eari-lanceolatis,  acuminatis,  raembranaceis,  glabris,  albidis. 
Receptaculum  angustum,  nudum.  Corolla  lilacina,  glabra, 
tubulosa,li  lin.  longa,  regulariter  quinquefida,lobisbrevibus 
lanceolatis.  Hlamenta  complanata,  glabra.  Antherce  vix  ex- 
serte, concrete,  lineares,  basi  bisetosae,  apice  appendicelan- 
ceolata  antherat  multo  breviore  terminate.  Pollen  glo- 
bosum,  lseve.  Stylus  teres,  glaber,  basi  bulbosus  :  rami  bre- 
ves, truncati,  divaricati,  hispidi.  Achanium  oblongum, 
dense  villosum.  Pappus  uniserialis,  multisetosus,  setis 
scabris  corolla  longioribus. 
Nomen  ex  Xivkos  albus,  et  <po\tS  squama. 

This  genus  differs  from  all  the  allied  ones  which  are 
described  by  De  Candolle,  in  having  a  regular  corolla,  a  struc- 
ture which,  along  with  its  habit,  approximates  it  to  the  sub- 
division of  Albertinice  of  the  tribe  Vemoniacece. 
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HOCKINIA. 

(Ord.  Nat.  Gentianeje.) 

Char.  Gbx.  Gsfy*  vahratus  exalatus  5-partitns,  lobis  aequa- 
Kbus  acnminatis  planis.  Corolla  5-partita  regularis  campa- 
milato^nfundibuliformis,  lobis  cum  fauce  continuis,  tubo 
subnullo.  FUamenta  nulla.  Anther*  erectae,  connecthro  in 
apiculum  lanceolatnm  prodocto.  Pollen  globosum  echinula- 
tom.  Stylus  filiformis  ant  subnullns.  Stigma  bilameUatum 
▼el  umbracuteforme  villosum.  Discus  glandolosus  nullos. 
Capsule  bDocularis  placentis  margini  interno  valvularum  in- 
sertis,  intus  discretis,loculis  demnm  versus  apicemdehiscen- 
tibus  styio  persistente  connexis. — Herba  Brasiliana,  annua, 
ramosissima9foliosa,Jbribus  cyaneis,  pedtcellis  bibracteatis. 

1,  Hoclrinia  montana. 

a,  stylo  longo,  stigmate  bilamellato.  Gardn.  Herb.  Bras.  n. 
582 1  et  540  ex  parte. 

/}#  stylo  subnullo,  stigmate  umbraculaeformi.  Gardn.  Herb* 
Bras.  n.  5822  et  540  ex  parte. 

11  ab.  In  hamidis  rupestribus  versus  summitatem  montis, 
Herra  dos  Organos,  Provinciae  Bio  de  Janeiro,  Brasilia}. 
Martio  florebat 

Herba  annua,  pedalis,  erecta,  ramosa,  foliosa.  Rami  oppo- 
siti,  fastigiati,  glabri,  quadrangulares,  angulis  vix  alatis :  in- 
ternodia  folia  excedentia.  Folia  opposita,  patentia,  breve 
petiolata,  8-10  lin.  longa,  3  lin.  circiter  lata,  lanceolata, 
acuta,  basi  attenuate,  S-nervia,  glabra.  Cyma  triflora,  pedi- 
cellit  subaequalibus,  4-5  lin.  longis,  erectis,  versus  apicera  bi- 
bracteatis,  bracteis  linearibus.  Calyx  ovatus,  3 -lin.  longus, 
5-partitus,  lobis  valvatis  lanceolato-linearibus  acuminatis, 
erectis.  Corolla  cyanea,  semiuncialis,  campanulato-infundi- 
buliformis,  lobis  ovatis  acuroinatis,  tubo  subnullo.  Geni- 
talia inclusa.  FUamenta  nulla.  Anthera  5,  in  fauce  sessiles, 
sagittate,  erectae,  biloculares,  loculis  connectivo  hinc  in 
apiculum  lanceolatum  producto  distinctis.  Pollen  luteum, 
g]0hn«tim  ochinulatum.  Stylus  2  lin. circiter  longus  (in  var. 
P  ocrsUtens.  Stigma  bilameUatum,  villosum  (in 
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var.  a.  umbraculaeforme).  Capsula  bilocularis,  placentis  mar- 
gini  interno  valvularum  insertis,  intus  discretis,  loculis 
demum  versus  apicem  debiscentibus  stylo  persistente  con- 
nexis.  Seminap\\irim&,  complanata,  testa  eleganter reticulata. 
This  genus  is  allied  to  lrlbachia  of  Martius,  and  Leianthus 
of  Grisebach,  but  differs  essentially  from  both  in  the  shape  of 
its  corolla,  and  sessile  anthers.  Var.  a.  has  the  stigma  of  Irl- 
bacMa,  while  /3.  has  that  of  some  of  the  species  of  Leianthus. 
Both  of  the  varieties  grow  together,  and  are  equally  abundant. 
I  was  at  first  inclined  to  consider  them  two  distinct  species,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  very  short  style  and  umbraculiform 
stigma  of  var.  /3,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish  them. 
This  remarkable  difference  in  the  form  of  the  stigma  is  most 
probably  caused  by  the  depauperation  of  the  style.  I  have 
named  the  genus  in  honour  of  my  friend  G.  C*  Hockin,  Esq., 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  who  accompanied  me  on  my  last  journey 
to  the  summit  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  and  to  whom  I  am 
deeply  indebted  for  much  kindness  during  my  wanderings  in 
Brazil.  It  will  also  serve  to  commemorate  the  name  of  his 
brother,  John  Hockin,  Esq.,  of  Dominica,  who  is  devoting 
much  attention  to  the  botany  of  that  Island. 

NAPEAJfTHU8. 
(ORD.    NAT.    CYRTANDRACELE.) 

Char.  Gen.  Calyx  laxe  tubulosus  5-fidus,  laciniis  oblongis 
acutis.  Cor*  hypogyna  tubuloso-infundibuliformis,  tubo 
brevi  oblique  ventricoso,  limbo  paten te  profunde  5-fido  sub- 
bilabiato,  labio  superiore  2-lobo,  inferiore  S-lobo,  lobis  ob- 
tnsis,  superioribus  longioribus  et  angustioribus.  Stamina 
A  didynama  cum  quinti  postici  rudiraento,  basi  tubo  inserta, 
inclusa ;  antheris  ovatis  non  coheerentibus.  Discus  hypo- 
gynus  nullus.  Ovarium  oblongum  uniloculare,  placentis 
duabus  parietalibus  e  lamina  angusta  ortis  utrinque  mul- 
tiovulatis.  Stylus  filiformis  simplex.  Stigma  depresso- 
capitatum,  subbilobum.  Capsula  calyce  inclusa  ovato-ob- 
longa,  unilocularis,  bivalvis,  valvis  medio  laminam  fissilem  in 
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placentam  planam  bilobam  utrinque  seminiferam  expansam 
gerentibus.  Semina  plurima  pendula  nuda  elliptico-ob- 
longa  echinulata,  funiculo  brevi  basi  dilatato.  Testa  striata 
fibrosa.  Embryords  exalbuminosi  orthotropi,  cotyledones 
breves,  obtusae.  —  Sufirutex  Brasiliensis  parvus ;  foliis 
opposite,  subinaqualibus,  sessilibus,  pubescentibus,  apice  vix 
crenatis,  pedunculis  axiUaribm  umbellatis,  pedicellis  I -r arms 
2-SJtom,  corollis  roseis. 

1.  Napeanthus  Brasiliensis,  Gardn.  Herb.  Bras.  n.  581. 

H ab.  In  sylvis  densis  primsevis  in  montibus  vulgo  Serra  dos 
Organos,  Provinciae  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasilia.  Februario 
florebat. 

Suffrutex  parvus.  Cautis  ascendens,  simplex,  2-6  pollicaris,  ad 
apicem  folia  gerens.  Folia  conferta,  opposita,  sessilia, 
ineequalia,  majora  4-8  poll,  longa  l£-2  poll,  lata,  obovato- 
oblonga,  apice  ohtusissima,  obsolete  crenata,  basi  longe 
cuneata,  supra  viridia  glabriuscula,  subtus  pallidiora  pubes- 
centia.  Pedunculi  2-3,  axillares,  umbellati,  3  poll,  circiter 
longi,  umbellis  3-5  fieri s, basi  bibracteatis.  Bractea  oblong®, 
2  lin.  circiter  longae,  sessiles,  subtus  pubesoentes.  Pedicelli 
12-15  lin.  longi,  1-rariter  2-3-flori.  Calyx  liber,  glaber, 
nervosus,  late  tubulosus,  5  lin.  circiter  longus,  5-fidus, 
laciniis  oblongis,  acutis.  Corolla  rosea,  hypogyna,  tubuloso- 
infundibuliformis,  tubo  brevi,  oblique  ventricoso,  limbo 
patens,  profunde  5-fido,  subbilabiato,  labio  superiore  2-lobo, 
inferiore  3-lobo,  lobis  obtusis,  superioribus  longioribus  et 
angustioribus.  Stamina  4,  didynama,  cum  quinti  rudimento, 
basi  tubo  inserta,  inclusa ;  antheris  ovatis  non  cohserentibus. 
Discus  hypogynus  nullus.  Ovarium  oblongum  uniloculare, 
placentis  duabus  parietalibus  e  lamina  angusta  ortis,  utrinque 
multiovulatis.  Stylus  filiformis  simplex.  Stigma  depresso- 
capitatum,  subbilobum.  Capsula  calyce  inclusa,  ovato- 
oblonga,  unilocularis,  bivalvis,  valvis  medio  laminam  fissi- 
lem,  in  placentam  planam  bilobam  utrinque  seminiferam  ex- 
pansam gerentibus.  Semina  plurima,  pendula,  nuda,  ellip- 
tico-oblonga,  sublente  echinulata,  funiculis  brevis  basi 
dilatatis.  Testa  striata,  fibrosa.  Embryo  exalbuminosus, 
orthotropus  :  cotyledonibus  obtusis. 
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Nomen  ex  varor,  cor,  nemus,  et  avfosflos. 

This  plant  is  remarkable  as  being  only  the  second  of  the 
tribe  to  which  it  belongs  that  has  yet  been  discovered  on  the 
American  Continent.  The  other,  Klugia  azwrea  Schlect,  is 
from  Mexico,  and  is  principally  distinguished  from  the  pre- 
sent in  habit,  and  by  its  personate  corolla. 

Glasgow,  Aug.  16th,  1842. 


Botanical  Excursions  in  South  Africa,  by 

C.  J.  F.  Bunbury,  Esq. 

{Continued  from  page  570  of  vol.  I.) 

2,  Journey  from  Cape  Town  to  Albany. — Sir  Lownfs  Pass, 
and  the  HouwHoek. — Bad  Roads.— Zwellendam. — The  Gau- 
ritz  River. — Attaquas  Kloof. — Lange  Kloof. — Jagersbosch. 
—Camtoos  River.— Port  EUzabeth.—Uitenhage.—The  Bush 
Country. — Arrival  at  Graham9 s  Town. 

About  two  months  after  our  first  arrival  at  the  Cape,  I 
set  out  from  Cape  Town  in  the  suite  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor,  who  had  determined  to  proceed  with  the  least 
possible  delay  to  the  Eastern  frontier,  which  was  by  no  means 
in  a  tranquil  or  satisfactory  condition.  Our  party  amounted 
to  six,  namely — the  Governor;  his  military  secretary,  Major 
Charters;  bis  aid-de-camp,  Lieutenant  George  Napier; 
Major  Michell,  surveyor-general  of  the  colony ;  Mr.  Clarke, 
of  the  72d  Regiment;  and  myself;  besides  servants.  I 
must  remark,  before  I  proceed  to  give  any  account  of  our 
journey,  that  I  found  it  more  fatiguing,  and  (until  we  reached 
the  Eastern  province)  considerably  less  interesting,  than  I 
bad  expected ;  for  the  rapid  rate  at  which  his  Excellency 
thought  it  necessary  to  travel  was  very  inimical,  even  to 
accurate  observation  of  the  face  of  the  country,  and  still  more 
so  to  the  collecting  of  plants  or  other  objects  of  natural 
history.  I  do  not,  therefore,  myself,  feel  entire  confidence  in 
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the  observations  which  I  was  able  to  make  under  such  un- 
favourable circumstances. 

The  waggons  of  the  party,  three  in  number,  set  out  from 
Government  House  at  nine  a.m.,  on  the  22d  of  March :  the 
leading  waggon,  in  which  were  Major  Michell,  George 
Napier,  and  myself,  being  drawn  by  eight  horses,  the  others 
each  by  ten.  Beyond  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  these  waggons  are  the  only  vehicles  that  can  travel  on 
the  horrible  roads  of  the  country,  and  they  are  among  the 
most  striking  objects  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger.  The  generality 
of  them,  especially  those  which  come  from  distant  parts  of 
the  interior,  are  drawn  by  oxen,  of  which  an  enormous 
number  are  yoked  to  each ;  it  is  a  curious  sight  to  see,  as 
one  may,  any  day  at  the  Cape,  a  team  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or 
even  as  many  as  twenty  bullocks  drawing  one  of  these 
waggons ;  appearing  from  a  distance,  as  they  wind  slowly 
over  the  sands,  like  some  strange  centipede ;  the  crack  of 
the  driver's  huge  whip  resounding  like  a  musket  shot. 

March  22,  1838.— To  return  to  our  proceedings:  the 
first  day's  journey,  of  thirty-five  miles,  was  tolerably 
easy.  We  crossed  the  Flats  in  a  direction  to  the  South- 
ward of  E.,  and  about  3  p.m.  reached  their  limit  at  the 
Erst  (or  First)  River,  a  stream  at  this  time  incon- 
siderable, but  often  formidable  in  winter.  From  hence  on- 
ward, the  loose  white  sand  of  the  Flats  was  succeeded  by  a 
hard  ironstone  gravel.  Presently  we  entered  the  fine  vale  of 
Hottentot  Holland,  half  enclosed  by  craggy  and  picturesque 
mountains,  which,  curving  round  like  part  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, bounded  the  view  on  our  left  and  in  front  On  the 
right  was  False  Bay,  hemmed  in  by  a  continuation  of  the  same 
chain  of  mountains,  which  terminates  to  the  S.  in  Cape 
Hangklip,  the  point  opposite  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

We  stopped,  after  eight  hours'  travelling,  at  a  small  inn 
situated  just  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  after  dark  we 
were  joined  by  the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  who, 
journeying  on  horseback,  had  set  out  much  later  from  Cape 
Town. 
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March  23. — The  next  morning  we  started  at  half-past  six, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  by  "  Sir  Lowry's  Pass,"  an  ex- 
cellent road  constructed  over  this  formidable  barrier  by 
Major  Michell,  while  Sir  Lowry  Cole  was  Governor  of  the 
colony.  A  thick  mist  came  suddenly  over  the  heights 
just  as  we  began  the  ascent,  so  that  I  saw  nothing  of  the 
Pass  at  this  time,  but  I  had  a  good  view  of  it  when  re- 
turning to  Cape  Town  in  June.  The  mountains  are  so 
tremendously  steep  that  one  wonders  how  a  road  up  them 
could  ever  have  been  formed,  and  still  more,  that  it  cost  only 
£3000.  The  road  is  narrow,  but  good,  and  its  inclination  so 
gentle,  that  a  carriage  may  be  driven  down  it  at  full  trot  with 
perfect  safety;  on  one  side  (the  right-hand  as  you  ascend,)  it 
overlooks  a  sheer  precipitous  descent  of  great  height,  and  the 
parapet  bordering  this  gulf  is  lower  than  would  be  at  all  agree- 
able to  a  nervous  person.  Before  the  construction  of  this  road, 
the  Hottentot  Holland  Pass  or  Kloof  (note  A)  was  one  of  the 
worst  mountain-defiles  in  the  colony,  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal.  Mr.  Burchell  and  other  travellers  give  a  formidable 
description  of  its  steepness  and  ruggedness.  And  as  this  is  the 
only  direct  way  from  Cape  Town  to  all  the  Caledon  and 
Zwellendam  country,  and  indeed  to  the  southern  part  of  the 
colony  generally,  Sir  Lowry's  Pass  has  been  of  very  great 
benefit  to  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  Boers  (farmers)  of  the 
interior  told  a  friend  of  mine  that  this  new  road  saved  him  a 
waggon  per  year.  It  is  said  that  twice  as  much  grain  as 
formerly  is  now  sown  in  the  districts  adjoining  Sir  Lowry's 
Pass,  and  twice  as  many  waggons  cross  the  mountain ;  and 
the  toll  levied  here  now  amounts  to  £365  a  year,  being 
12  per  cent  on  the  cost*  of  this  most  useful  undertaking. 

The  Hottentot  Holland  mountains,  like  the  generality  of 
those  in  the  Cape  colony,  are  huge  scarped  masses  of  strati- 
fied sandstone,  with  very  scanty  vegetation  (note  B),  but 
heir  outlines  are  remarkably  fine.    At  the  top  of  the  pass, 


•  See  •  peper  by  Major  Michell  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geograph.  Soc.  vol.  6. 
pert  2. 
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the  rocks,  shattered,  and  worn  by  the  weather,  exhibit  a 
variety  of  strange  fantastic  forms,  like  ruined  buildings, 
pillars,  and  colossal  statues. 

From  Sir  Lowry's  Pass  the  descent  to  Palmist  River  is 
gradual,  the  road  sandy  and  bad,  traversing  wide  and  open 
moors.  Between  Palmiet  and  But  Rivers,  (which  last  is  the 
boundary  of  the  Stellenbosch  and  Zwellendam  districts,)  we 
cross  another  mountain  range,  or  rather  another  branch  of 
the  same  range,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Houw-Hoek. 
The  road  over  this  mountain,  which  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  continuation  of,  or  supplement  to,  Sir  Lowry's  Pass,  was 
the  work  of  the  same  officer  and  the  same  government,  and 
cost  no  more  than  £600**  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that 
it  is  very  well  executed. 

With  the  exception  of  this  Houw-Hoek  Pass,  (and  even  this 
can  hardly  be  called  picturesque)  the  country  that  we  tra- 
versed in  this  long  day's  journey,  from  the  Hottentot  Holland 
Mountains  to  the  Zonder-einde  (Endless  River),  was  drearily 
monotonous;  wide  plains  and  low  round  hills,  uniformly 
covered  with  stunted  bushes,  without  trees  or  cultivation, 
offering  nothing  either  to  please  the  eye  or  excite  the  imagina- 
tion. In  truth,  the  same  remark  might  be  applied  to  a  great 
part  of  the  country  between  Cape  and  the  eastern  frontier.  The 
want  of  verdure  in  the  scenery  of  this  colony  generally,  (though 
of  course  there  are  exceptions  here  and  there,)  is  very  striking ; 
there  is  little  grass,  and  most  of  the  shrubs,  which  make  up 
the  great  mass  of  the  vegetation,  have  either  leaves  so 
minute,  and  of  a  substance  so  dry  and  juiceless,  that  they 
give  no  verdant  or  cheerful  effect  to  the  landscape,  or  else  are 
covered  with  a  whitish  wool  or  down,  which  entirely  hides 
the  green.  In  this  latter  class  is  to  be  ranked  the  prevailing 
plant  of  all  this  part  of  the  country,  the  Rhenoster-bosch  or 
Rhinoceros-bush,t  which  literally  covers  leagues  and  leagues 
together  in  the  districts  of  Zwellendam  and  George ;  it  is  a 
low,  half-shrubby,  grey,  cottony  plant,  in  form  resembling  a 
miniature  cypress  or  juniper. 

•  See  the  paper  already  quoted.  f  Stotbe  rkinoceroii*. 
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•ITie  soil  of  all  this  tract  is  a  very  hard  ironstone  gravel ; 
the  road  execrably  rugged,  in  spite  of  the  goodness  of  the 
material,  for  no  care  whatever  is  bestowed  on  it,  and  as  it  is 
generally  on  a  slope,  the  rain  water  from  the  higher  ground 
cots  furrows  across  it,  which  are  deepened  by  every  succeed- 
ing winter.  The  jolting  occasioned  by  travelling  in  a  horse 
waggon  on  such  roads,  is  beyond  all  description ;  I  despair  of 
giving  an  idea  of  it  to  those  who  have  never  experienced  the 
like ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  at  the  end  of  this  second  day's 
journey  I  ached  in  eveiy  joint  and  muscle  from  the  shaking, 
and  felt  pretty  much  as  Don  Quixote  is  described  as  feeling 
after  his  adventure  with  the  carriers.  It  is  in  crossing  the 
deep  gullies  and  dry  torrent-beds,  which  are  very  numerous, 
that  the  jolting  is  most  severe:  the  descent  into  these  is 
almost  always  excessively  steep  and  rough ;  arriving  at  the 
brink,  the  drivers  put  their  horses  to  their  speed,  thunder 
down  headlong  into  the  ravine,  and  dash  up  the  other  side  at 
the  same  pace  with  a  prodigious  uproar.  In  spite  of  the  ex- 
cessive discomfort  of  this  mode  of  travelling,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admire  the  skill  with  which  the  Dutch  farmers  drive 
eight  or  ten  horses  in  a  team,  at  a  smart  trot  and  not  unfre- 
quently  at  a  gallop.  The  office  of  coachman,  however,  is 
divided  between  two :  the  more  important  personage  brand- 
ishes the  immense  bamboo-handled  whip,  near  twenty  feet 
long,  which  is  the  principal  instrument  of  guidance;  the 
other,  usually  a  Hottentot,  holds  the  reins. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  roads  and  the  jolting  will  apply  to 
many  of  the  succeeding  days'  journies,  although  this  was, 
perhaps,  the  worst  of  all.  Having  enlarged  on  the  subject  in 
this  place,  I  may  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  same  remarks,  so 
that  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  road  was  good  because 
the  contrary  is  not  expressly  stated. 

Caledon  is  a  neat  village,  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rugged 
black  mountain,  and  near  it  are  hot  springs,  of  considerable 
celebrity  in  the  colony,  issuing  out  of  beds  of  brown  iron- 
stone. This,  however,  was  not  our  resting-place  5  the 
governor,  who  rode  at  a  pace  which  astonished  the  farmers, 

c  2 
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had  stopped  at  Caledon,  and  after  seeing  whatever  was  to  be 
seen  there,  had  left  it  again  before  I  reached  it  with  the 
waggons.  We  went  on  to  the  house  of  the  field-commandant 
Linde,  on  the  Zonder-einde  River,  where  I  arrived  thoroughly 
fatigued,  having  been  thirteen  hours  in  the  waggon.  The 
distance  travelled  this  day  was  sixty-five  miles. 

March  24. — From  hence  we  travelled  for  about  three 
hours  along  the  Zonder-einde  River,  a  pretty  stream,  the 
course  of  which  was  easy  to  trace  through  the  barren  plain 
by  the  fresher  vegetation  on  its  margin.  It  runs  eastward, 
and  joins  the  Breede  River,  which  we  crossed  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  a  little  above  the  junction.  The  valley  of  the 
former  river  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  black  wall  of  moun- 
tains, ranging  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E. ;  in  other  directions 
our  view  extended  over  wide  dreary  plains.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  day's  journey,  near  a  house  called  Ecksteen's, 
that  I  first  saw  the  white- thorned  Acacia,*  called  by  the 
colonists  Doornboom  or  Wittedoorn,  which  in  the  more 
eastern  parts  of  the  colony  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
plants,  but  does  not  approach  nearer  to  Cape  Town  than  this. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Le  Vaillant,  when  he  travelled  this 
way,  not  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  saw  large  herds  of 
Bonteboks  and  Hartebeests  in  this  part  of  the  country,  near 
the  hot  springs  (Caledon,)  and  the  Zonder-einde  River.  At 
the  present  day,  these  quadrupeds  are  not  to  be  met  with 
except  on  the  extreme  limits  of  the  colony,  or  beyond  it. 
The  famous  Blue  Antelope,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  Zwellendam  district,  is  now  believed  to  be 
merely  a  variety  of  the  Roan  Antelope  ;t  but  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  it  has  long  since  disappeared ;  indeed,  in 
Le  Vaillant's  time  it  was  so  rare  that  he  never  saw  more  than 
three  specimens. 

After  crossing  the  rugged  stony  bed  of  the  Breede  River, 
in  which  at  this  time  there  was  but  little  water,  we  ap- 


•  Acacia  horrida. 

f  See  Dr.  Smith's  Illustrations  of  South  African  Zoology.  No.  12. 
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proachsd  the  very  picturesque  range  of  the  Zwellendam 
Mountains,  which,  furrowed  with  deep  ravines  and  serrated 
with  crags,  rose  in  great  majesty  on  the  north.  This  chain, 
branching  off  from  the  great  cluster  of  mountains  near  Wor- 
cester, and  running  at  first  S.E.,  takes  a  more  easterly  direc- 
tion near  the  village  of  Zwellendam,  and  is  continued  under 
various  names  through  the  whole  length  of  this  district  and 
that  of  George.  It  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  the  Breede 
River  from  the  mountains  mentioned  in  the  preceding  page, 
which  terminate  near  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the 
Zonder-einde. 

The  village  of  Zwellendam,  which  stands  just  at  the  foot  of 
the  aforesaid  mountains,  is  remarkably  neat  and  pretty,  com- 
posed of  well-built  white  cottages,  which  are  not  crowded 
into  a  street,  but  stand  far  apart,  among  trim  gardens, 
orchards,  and  groves  of  trees ;  so  that  though  the  popula- 
tion (as  I  was  informed)  does  not  exceed  2,100,  the  village 
extends  above  a  mile  in  length.  Here  we  were  hospitably 
entertained  by  Mr.  Rivers,  the  Civil  Commissioner  of  the 
district.  From  LindVs  to  Zwellendam,  is  a  nine  hours'  jour- 
ney by  horse-waggon,  and  may  thence  be  estimated  at  45 
miles. 

March  25.— As  the  25th  was  Sunday,  we  remained  quiet 
at  Zwellendam,  and  I  believe  the  whole  party  were  glad  of  a 
day  of  rest;  I  am  sure  I  was.  After  making  up  my  journal, 
which  had  fallen  into  arrear,  I  walked  out  towards  the  moun- 
tains to  botanize,  and  though,  on  account  of  the  drought,  I 
did  not  find  many  plants  in  flower,  I  had  a  very  enjoyable 
ramble.  Ascending  the  course  of  a  clear  stream,  which 
flowed  through  a  quiet  little  green  valley  (really  green),  I  pre- 
sently entered  one  of  the  wooded  ravines  of  the  mountains, 
where  the  vegetation  was  far  more  luxuriant  than  I  had  yet 
seen  it  in  this  colony,  and  even  partook  in  some  degree  of  a 
tropical  character.  A  beautiful  arborescent  fern  (Note  C)  put 
me  in  mind  of  Brazil.  The  stream,  which  flowed  through 
this  glen,  was  of  that  bright  amber  brown  colour  which  one 
i  in  the  mountain  rivulets  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and 
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ran  sparkling  among  mossy  rocks,  under  the  shade  of  large 
trees.  Undoubtedly  the  charms  of  the  scene  were  heightened 
to  me  by  the  contrast  with  the  two  disagreeable  and  fatiguing 
days  which  had  preceded.  The  weather  too  was  delightful. 
Having  ascended  one  of  the  underfalls  or  spurs  of  the  moun- 
tains, I  enjoyed  an  extensive  view  towards  the  south,  though 
it  could  by  no  means  be  called  beautiful.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  rugged  mountains  bordering  the  valley  of  the 
Zonder-einde  River,  which  were  conspicuous  in  the  S.W., 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  open  plains  of  a  uniform  dull 
brownish  hue.  The  village,  with  its  white  houses  and  groves 
of  trees,  looked  like  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

March  26-27. — For  the  two  next  days  we  had  the  Zwellen- 
dam  chain  of  mountains  on  our  left-hand,  our  route  being 
on  the  whole  nearly  paralled  to  it.  The  26th,  came  a  hard 
day's  journey  of  ten  hours,  over  an  ugly,  dreary  country, 
strangely  cut  by  deep  water- courses,  which  were  very  trouble- 
some to  cross.  In  the  course  of  the  day  we  forded  six  differ- 
ent rivers ;  the  first  and  largest  was  the  Buffeljagts,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Breede  River,  a  rapid,  clear,  dark  brown  stream, 
showing  by  its  wide  bed  of  huge  rolled  stones  what  it  must 
be  in  floods.  Its  banks  are  richly  ornamented  with  the  white- 
thomed  Acacia,  which,  in  its  mode  of  growth  and  the  colour  of 
its  foliage,  much  resembles  our  hawthorn  as  it  appears  in 
spring,  when  first  coming  into  leaf*  From  hence  eastward,  this 
handsome  shrub  is  very  general  along  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  to  which  it  gives  a  cheerful  appearance  that  is 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  general  character  of  the  country ; 
but  in  Zwellendam  and  George  districts  it  occurs,  as  far  as  I 
observed,  in  such  situations  only ;  whereas,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  colony,  and  still  more  in  Cafferlan3,  it  is  universally 
diffused. 

We  afterwards  crossed  in  succession  the  Slange,  Duyven- 
hoeks,  Krombeks,  Vet,  and  Kafferkuyl  rivers,  and  spent  the 
night  at  Jan  Dupre's  farm  near  the  last-mentioned.  On  the 
hills  between  these  rivers  I  saw  the  first  Aloes ;  that  is  to  say, 
of  the  true  Aloe  kind ;  for  what  is  commonly  called  the  Ame- 
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rican  Aloe  is  of  another  genus,  {Agave)  and  very  different  in 
its  properties  as  well  as  in  the  structure  of  the  flower. 
Tlie  next  day  (March  27)  I  observed  these  plants  in  great 
abundance  in  the  Bush  country  near  the  Gauritz  river.  This 
was  a  sort  of  country  quite  new  to  me,  and  might  be  consi- 
dered as  a  foretaste  of  what  we  afterwards  saw  on  an  immensely 
larger  scale  in  the  eastern  province.  Here,  in  fact,  a  traveller 
proceeding  eastward  first  meets  with  many  of  the  singular 
forms  of  vegetation  which  characterize  that  province ;  such  as 
the  succulent,  leafless,  thorny  Euphorbias,  the  Spekboom,* 
the  Boerboontjes,\  the  Najeboom,%  of  which  I  shall  afterwards 
have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully.  Many  of  these  forms  do 
not  occur  again  till  we  cross  the  Camtoos.  The  wild  rough 
shrubbery  of  these  plants,  which  forms  a  belt  of  some  miles  in 
width  on  both  sides  of  the  Gauritz,  is  much  less  dense  than 
the  eastern  Bush ;  the  soil  appeared  to  be  a  crumbled  shale  or 
slaty  clay.  The  Aloe  previously  mentioned*  (see  also  Note  D)  is 
a  strange  uncouth  looking  plant,  with  its  thick  columnar  stem, 
from  five  to  ten  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  bunch  of  large,  sharp, 
spear-like  leaves,  and  clothed  below  with  the  black  and  rug- 
ged remains  of  its  foliage.  It  is  the  most  important  medici- 
nal plant  of  the  colony ;  the  people  collect  its  leaves,  and 
extract  the  juice  by  boiling  till  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  glue, 
in  which  state  they  send  it  down  to  Cape  Town,  and  it  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  export  from  thence  to  Europe.  The 
estimated  value  of  the  exports  of  Aloes  from  the  Cape,  in 
one  year,  amounted  to  £2794. 

The  Gauritz,  a  considerable  river,  comes  down  from  the 
Great  Karroo,  through  a  gap  in  the  mountain  chain  which  we 
had  seen  on  our  left  since  quitting  Zwellendam,  and  separates 
the  district  of  that  name  from  George.  It  flows  in  a  very 
deep,  narrow,  and  steep-sided  valley;  and  for  some  time  before 
reaching  the  place  where  we  were  to  cross,  we  could  see  the 
stream  far  below  us,  winding  round  the  tongue  of  high  land  on 
which  we  were  travelling :  on  our  right-hand  was  a  descent  all 

•  Portulacaria  Afra,         f  Schottia  speciosa.  X  Cutsonia  spicata. 

$  Aloe  ftroa? 
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but  perpendicular,  sheer  down  from  the  edge  of  the  road  to 
the  river-bed,  a  depth  of  more  than  600  feet.  The  place 
where  we  crossed,  is  called  Helle  Drift.  Here  we  were  met  by 
a  cavalcade  of  many  of  the  principal  people  of  George,  headed 
by  the  Civil  Commissioner,  who  came  to  welcome  and  pay 
their  respects  to  the  Governor.  There  was,  however,  no  re- 
lay of  horses  for  the  waggons,  and  oxen  were  yoked  instead ; 
the  consequence  was,  that  we  made  very  slow  progress,  and 
the  whole  day's  journey,  from  Jan  Dupr£'s  to  Hagel  Kraal, 
occupied  twelve  hours. 

March  28. — On  the  28th  we  crossed  the  mountains  by  the 
Attaquas  Kloof,  the  least  formidable,  though  not  the  most 
frequented  of  the  various  passes  which  lead  across  it,  con- 
necting the  maritime  portion  of  George  District  with  the 
great  valley  called  the  Long  Kloof.  The  Attaquas  Kloof  is, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  a  good  mountain  road,  though 
some  portions  of  it  are  (or  were  at  the  time  I  speak  of)  very 
steep.  It  had  been  partly  executed  by  Major  Michell,  who 
calculates  that  a  further  outlay  of  £300,  with  the  employ- 
ment of  a  small  party  of  convicts,  would  complete  all  that  is 
necessary  to  make  it  a  safe  and  easy  pass.*  Indeed  the 
natural  obstacles  do  not  appear  so  formidable  here  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Hottentot  Holland  Kloof.  There  is  no  such 
mural  barrier  as  there :  the  road  winds  among  huge  green 
hills,  above  which  here  and  there  appear  rocky  peaks ;  but 
there  is  nothing  striking  in  the  way  of  mountain  scenery. 
From  the  heights  the  sea  was  plainly  visible,  being  not  more 
than  twenty  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  Great  Zwarteberg, 
or  Black  Mountains,  a  chain  which  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
that  we  were  now  crossing.  The  day's  journey,  from  Hagel 
Kraal  to  Saffraan  Kraal  (Raubenheimer's)  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Kloof,  was  about  twenty-four  miles,  which, 
as  we  were  drawn  by  oxen  most  part  of  the  way,  took  eight 
hours. 

*  See  the  Paper  previously  quoted. 
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March  29  and  80. — On  the  two  following  days  we  (the 
waggon  party)  made  short  journeys,  first  to  Roelof  Hamper's, 
about  three  miles  north  of  Cradock's  Kloof,  and  next  to  the 
house  of  the  younger  Kamper,  in  the  Long  Kloof.  From 
the  former  place,  the  Governor  and  most  of  the  party  set  off 
to  ride  to  the  village  of  George,  over  Cradock's  Kloof,  a  pass 
celebrated  for  its  steepness  and  difficulty.  I  crossed  it  in 
returning  to  the  Cape  in  June,  and  shall  have  an  opportunity 
of  describing  it  in  another  chapter.  Between  Saffraan  Kraal 
and  Groot  Doom  River,  (which  latter  flows  from  the  moun- 
tains about  the  Cradock  Pass,  and  joins  the  Olifants  River) 
the  country  is  of  a  Karroo-  like  character :  it  is  destitute  of 
grass,  heath,  large  shrubs,  and  trees,  but  produces  a  great 
variety  of  low-growing  succulent  plants,  of  the  genera  Mesem- 
bryanthemum,  Euphorbia,  Crassula,  and  Cotyledon,  thinly 
covering  the  hard  dry  ground.  The  soil  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing but  the  superficial  detritus  of  the  soft  shaly  rock.  There 
are  ostriches  on  this  Karroo>  but  we  had  not  the  good  fortune 
to  see  any. 

I  ought  to  have  mentioned,  that  Major  Michell  informed 
me,  the  Zebra  is  still  found  among  the  mountains  near 
Attaquas  Kloof,  and  he  once  saw  four  of  them  so  far  tamed 
by  a  colonist  of  the  neighbourhood,  as  to  be  harnessed  to  draw 
alight  waggon. 

In  these  two  days  I  had-  a  tolerable  opportunity  of  botaniz- 
ing, but  did  not  find  much  that  was  new  to  me.  The  country 
was  of  an  extremely  arid  character,  except  along  the  course  of 
the  Utile  streams  (Note  E) ;  and  on  the  hills  near  the  younger 
Hamper's  residence,  the  bushes  have  been  burnt  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  a  practice  general  in  this  country,  and  advantageous 
to  thejcattle,  but  very  provoking  to  a  botanist.  Here,  however, 
was  plenty  of  that  curious  plant  called  by  the  colonists  Paarde 
Kapok,*  or  Horse-cotton,  with  its  stem  and  flowers  enveloped 
in  a  dense  woolly  coat  of  singular  whiteness. 

Our  party  re-assembled  on  the  30th  at  Hamper's,  but  Ma- 
jor Michell  left  us  to  return  to  England,  to  my  regret,  for  I 

*  Lanaria  ptumota,  Linn.  Argolasia  faiur/a,  Juts. 
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had  found  him  a  very  agreeable  travelling  companion,  full  of 
knowledge  relating  to  the  country  and  its  productions,  and 
most  obliging  in  communicating  the  information  he  possessed. 

March  3J. — A  wearisome  journey  of  eleven  hours  and  a 
half  brought  us  from  hence  to  the  house  of  the  Field-Com- 
mandant, Rademeyer,  in  the  middle  of  the  Long  Kloof,  where 
we  spent  the  next  day,  being  Sunday.  This  Long  Kloof, 
which  took  us  two  long  days  to  travel  through,  is  a  narrow 
and  rather  elevated  valley,  running  from  W.  to  E.,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  a  chain  of  hills  running  parallel  to  the  great 
Zwarteberg ;  on  the  S.  by  the  range  of  mountains,  which  I 
have  already  often  mentioned,  and  which  runs  eastward 
through  the  whole  length  of  Zwellendam  and  George  districts, 
and  a  part  of  Uitenhage,  ending  at  the  Kromme  river.  Some 
general  and  comprehensive  name  is  very  much  wanted  for 
this  important  chain,  which  is  known  in  various  parts  as  the 
Zwellendam,  the  Auteniqua,  and  the  Zitzikamma  mountains. 
In  the  '  Encyclopaedia  of  Geography'  it  is  erroneously  called 
the  Langekloof,  a  name  which  belongs  to  the  valley,  and  not 
to  the  mountains  that  bound  it. 

This  long  valley,  although  crossed  by  numerous  streams, 
is  on  the  whole  of  a  remarkably  arid  and  monotonous  appear- 
ance. Indeed,  short  of  actual  desert,  I  can  hardly  imagine 
any  thing  more  wearisome  :  not  a  tree,  not  a  house  or  trace 
of  cultivation  for  miles  together  ;  scarcely  a  bush  above  three 
feet  high;  nor  a  tinge  of  green,  except  along  the  margins  of 
the  streams,  whose  course  is  indicated  by  a  narrow  stripe  of 
reeds  and  rushes.  A  great  part  of  the  ground  is  covered  ex- 
clusively with  the  melancholy  grey  Rhinoceros-bush.  The 
mountains  on  the  south  are  extremely  steep  and  rugged, 
rising  into  a  number  of  sharp  pyramidal  peaks,  and  would  be 
picturesque  if  set  off  by  a  tolerable  foreground ;  but  without 
this  they  are  too  barren  and  savage  for  beauty  ;  as  their 
flanks  exhibit  nothing  but  naked,  grey,  stratified  rock,  like 
the  cliffs  of  Table  Mountain,  without  a  tree  or  a  blade  of  grass. 
The  streams,  as  I  have  said,  are  numerous,  and  though  small 
are  never  entirely  dried  up,  so  that  it  surprises  one  to  see 
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their  fertilising  influence  extend  so  little  way.  An  indus- 
trious and  enterprising  people  would  have  turned  them  to 
good  account  in  irrigating  the  land.  As  it  is,  I  travelled 
through  the  Long  Kloof  at  two  different  seasons,  and  both 
tiroes  it  appeared  equally  barren.  Yet,  in  a  modern  work  on 
the  British  Colonies,*  this  is  termed  a  delightful  valley !  Le 
Vaillant,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  have  been  as  little  de- 
lighted with  it  as  I  was,  for  he  calls  it  a  "  valley  of  desolation." 
It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  it  possesses  an  advantage  of 
which  not  every  part  of  the  colony  can  boast;  namely  excel- 
lent water. 

The  streams  of  the  Long  Kloof  flow  northward,  and  fall 
either  into  the  Kammanassie  or  the  Kouga,  with  one  excep- 
tion, the  Keurbooms  River,  which  finds  its  way  to  the  South 
through  a  narrow  break  in  the  mountain  chain,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  into  Plattenbergs  Bay.  It  divides  the 
Long  Kloof  in  a  manner  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
eastern  is  the  more  elevated.  The  Keurbooms  is  but  a 
small  stream  where  we  crossed  it,  but  the  ascent  from  it  to 
the  higher  ground  is  tremendously  steep  and  rugged ;  it  is 
astonishing  how  any  horses  can  drag  a  waggon  over  such 
places,  and  how  any  combination  of  wood  and  iron  can  stand 
such  jolts.  The  lower  part  of  this  hill  was  covered  with 
beautiful  Proteas,  in  full  bloom,  at  the  time  I  speak  of,  and 
higher  up  I  saw  abundance  of  large  Aloes. 

April  1. — The  Sunday  we  spent  at  Rademeyer's  was  in- 
tensely hot,  yet  I  employed  myself  some  hours  in  botanizing, 
though  with  very  poor  success.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  hills  had  been  ravaged  by  fire,  so  that  nothing  remained 
but  charred  leafless  sticks ;  and  where  this  was  not  the  case, 
there  were  very  few  plants  in  flower.  Those  which  I  observed 
were  principally  of  the  fleshy  or  succulent  tribes,  which  de- 
light in  the  most  parched,  barren,  and  rocky  situations.  Here 
also  I  saw  an  Antelope  of  that  very  pretty  and  graceful 
species  known  by  the  name  of  Steenbok,  which  lives  among 
the  rocks  and  stones  on  these  barren  hills. 

*  History  of  th«  British  Colonies,  by  Mr.  Montgomery  Martin. 
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Our  host,  Rademeyer,  had  distinguished  himself  by  a  very 
gallant  action  in  the  late  Caffer  war,  of  which  I  heard  the 
following  account.  He  had  penetrated,  with  about  forty  of 
his  countrymen,  into  a  very  narrow  ravine  in  the  Fish-River 
Bush,  when  his  little  party  was  suddenly  attacked  and  almost 
surrounded  by  a  very  superior  force  of  Caffers,  who  not  only 
assailed  them  with  missile  weapons,  but,  confiding  in  their 
own  numbers  and  in  the  effect  of  the  surprise,  charged  them 
with  much  greater  resolution  than  usual.  The  Boers,  ex- 
cellent at  long  shots,  but  not  so  fond  of  close  fighting,  were 
giving  way,  and,  in  attempting  to  effect  a  retreat,  were 
falling  into  confusion ;  Rademeyer  suddenly  threw  bis  hat 
on  the  ground,  and  vowed  that  he  would  not  retreat  an  inch 
farther ;  and  rallying  his  men,  he  made  them  draw  up  in  a 
close  circle,  facing  the  enemy  on  every  side.  In  this 
situation,  animated  by  his  example,  they  kept  up  such  a  fire 
as  to  repulse  the  Caffers  with  heavy  loss.  Such  is  the  ac- 
count I  received,  in  the  colony,  of  this  exploit ;  and  it  agrees 
in  the  main  with  that  given  in  the  United  Service  Journal ; 
but  the  "Narrative  of  the  Kafir  War,"  published  by  the 
editor  of  the  Graham's  Town  Journal,  relates  the  affair 
differenlty,  assigning  the  credit  of  it  rather  to  the  party  of 
Boers  in  general  than  to  Rademeyer  in  particular. 

April  2. — From  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Long  Kloof, 
(which  is  not  indicated  by  any  distinct  natural  limit,)  the 
ground  falls  considerably  to  the  source  of  the  Kromme  River, 
where  we  enter  the  district  of  Uitenhage.  We  were  met 
here  by  Captain  (now  Sir  Andries)  Stockenstrom,  who  was  at 
that  time  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Eastern  Province ;  and 
in  company  with  him  we  went  on  to  Meeding's  or  Jagers- 
bosch,  about  forty-four  miles  from  our  last  station.  The 
narrow  valley  of  the  Kromme  River,  in  which  this  place  is 
situated,  is  not  much  superior  in  appearance  to  the  Long 
Kloof,  and  is  bounded,  like  that,  by  rugged,  stony,  and 
barren  hills.  Here  we  remained  two  days,  for  it  rained  hard 
all  the  3rd,  and  though  the  4  th  was  fine,  yet  the  swollen 
state  of   the  river  barred   our  progress.    The   people    at 
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Jagersbosch  said  that  they  had  had  no  such  rain  for  the  last 
two  years.  We  were  lucky  to  be  caught  by  it  in  such  good 
quarters,  for  the  house  was  a  comfortable  one,  and  our 
hostess,  Mrs.  Meeding,  a  jolly,  good-humoured,  hospitable 
woman,  who  laughed  vociferously  at  every  thing,  and  at 
nothing. 

April  4. — I  spent  the  4th  very  pleasantly  in  rambling  over 
the  hills  near  Jagersbosch,  among  which  I  found  some  pretty 
and  romantic  nooks,  though  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  very  uninviting.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  appearance 
of  one  of  these  secluded  hollows,  which  was  as  pleasingly 
wild  and  picturesque  a  spot  as  any  I  had  yet  seen  in  the 
colony ;  a  deep,  still,  dark  pool  of  water  reflected  with  the 
most  perfect  distinctness  the  high  and  shattered  walls  of 
sandstone  rock  by  which  it  was  almost  enclosed;  these 
rocks,  broken  in  some  places  into  the  likeness  of  rude  steps, 
were  adorned  with  tall  Aloes,  with  the  large  palm-like  leaves 
of  the  Zamia  (Note  F),  or  Caffer-bread,  and  with  a  variety  of 
heath-like  shrubs  ;  the  rugged  hills  seemed  to  close  in  upon 
the  narrow  ravine  which  formed  the  only  outlet  to  this 
hollow ;  nowhere  could  be  discerned  a  trace  of  the  presence 
or  operations  of  man.  No  doubt  this  scene  which  made  so 
much  impression  on  me,  like  a  green  spot  in  a  desert,  owed 
a  good  part  of  its  charm  to  the  force  of  contrast. 

The  hills  near  Jagersbosch  abound  with  the  small  tree 
called  Wagenboomf  which  was  indeed  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  we  had  traversed,  but  this  was  the  first 
time  I  saw  it  in  flower.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  kinds  of 
Protea,  for  though  it  does  not  attain  such  a  height  as  the  Silver- 
tree,  it  is  fully  as  thick  in  the  trunk;  its  flower-heads,  of  a 
delicate  straw-colour,  measure  five  inches  across ;  its  pecu- 
liarly grey  foliage,  and  crooked  and  twisted  mode  of  growth, 
give  it  a  certain  general  resemblance  to  the  Olive-tree.  Its 
name  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of  its  wood,  for  waggon- 
wheels  and  the  like.     A  beautiful  Sugar-bird,f  of  a  golden 

*  Pftta  grandijtora. 

f  Le  tueritr  d  plastron  rtmgt,  of  Lc  Vaillaot. 
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green  colour,  with  a  scarlet  breast,  was  here  perching  on  its 
flowers,  climbing  about  them  and  thrusting  his  slender  beak 
into  every  floret* 

The  moist  hollows  between  the  hills,  as  well  as  the  valley 
of  the  Kromme  River,  were  nearly  filled  with  the  Palmiet 
rtwA,*  a  common  plant  throughout  the  country  we  had  tra- 
versed, from  the  Hottentot  Holland  mountains  eastward.  It 
is  eminently  a  social  plant  (to  use  Humboldt's  expression), 
growing  very  thick  together,  and  forming  large  masses,  un- 
mixed with  any  thing  else.  In  its  herbage  and  general  ap- 
pearance it  is  quite  unlike  a  rush,  and  has  more  the  look  of 
an  Aloe,  or  of  the  crown  of  a  Pine-apple  mounted  upon  a 
thick,  black,  spongy  stem,  which  varies  in  height  from  less 
than  one  foot  to  three  or  four,  according  to  the  depth  of  the 
water  in  which  it  grows. 

April  5. — Leaving  Jagersbosch  on  the  5th,  we  travelled 
for  some  hours  along  the  valley  of  the  Kromme  River,  which 
well  deserves  its  name  (signifying  crooked),  for  it  winds  so 
much,  that  we  had  to  cross  it  half  a  dozen  times  in  the  course 
of  the  day's  journey ;  the  last  time  the  water  was  up  to  the 
floor  of  the  waggon.  Afterwards,  quitting  this  river,  we  tra- 
versed a  country  more  elevated,  open,  and  comparatively  level, 
but  intersected  by  two  or  three  formidable  ravines.  A  jour- 
ney of  between  seven  and  eight  hours  from  Meeding's 
brought  us  to  Leeuwenbosch,  a  poor  miserable  house  in  a 
hideous  country,  where,  a  few  months  afterwards,  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  detained  a  whole  day  by  rain. 

April  6. — A  considerable  number  of  Fbigoes  were  hutted 
near  this  farm-house,  and  in  the  morning  the  Governor  held 
a  conference  with  them  by  means  of  an  interpreter.  These 
were  the  first  people  of  Caffer  race  that  I  saw,  being  the 
remnants  of  several  tribes  which  had  inhabited  the  country 
near  Port  Natal,  but  had  been  exterminated  or  driven 
into  exile  by  Chaka,  the  terrible  chief  of  the  Zooloos.  Of 
those  whom  we  met  here  some  were  under  the  middle  size, 

•  Juncui  terrains. 
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others  considerably  above  it,  slenderly  but  actively  made ; 
their  colour  not  quite  black,  but  a  very  dark  umber-brown, 
totally  different  from  the  dirty  yellowish-brown  of  the  Hot- 
tentots, to  whom,  indeed,  they  have  no  resemblance,  except 
in  the  woolly  hair.  They  were,  however,  considerably  in- 
ferior in  personal  appearance  to  the  Caffers  whom  we  after- 
wards saw  ;  the  women  in  particular  were  far  from  prepos- 
sessing. Some  of  the  men  wore  English  clothing,  which  had 
been  given  them  as  a  mark  of  favour  or  distinction,  but  the 
greater  part  had  nothing  but  the  sheep-skin  cloak  or  kaross ; 
the  women  wore  the  same  kind  of  cloak  and  a  scanty  petti- 
coat. I  shall  treat  more  fully  of  the  Fingoes  in  another 
chapter. 

From  Leeuwenbosch  we  travelled  in  a  S.E.  direction, 
over  an   open  and  uninteresting  country,  to  the  Camtoos 
River,  which  we  crossed  by  a  floating  bridge,  a  little  above 
its  mouth.     This  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  colony ; 
yet  it  is  only  after  receiving  the  waters  of  the  Kouga  from  the 
Long  Kloof,  that  it  becomes  a  perennial  stream.     At  the 
time   of  Thunberg's  travels    (177**)  the   Camtoos   was  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  colony,  and  the  country  immediately  to 
the  east  of  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Gonaquas,  a  mixed  race, 
now  extinct.     It  is  likewise  mentioned  with  honour  by  Le 
Vaillant,  who  spent  some  time  on  its  banks,  and  met  with 
many  animals  which  he  had  not  previously  seen.    At  the 
place  where  we  crossed  it,  the  Camtoos  is  220  yards  wide, 
(as    I   was  informed   by  the  ferryman)  and  its  waters  are 
beautifully  clear ;  a  chain  of  wooded  hills  runs  along  its  left 
bank.    As  soon  as  we  cross  this  stream,  a  remarkable  change 
takes  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  country,  which,  from 
thence  to  Van  Staaden's   River,   is   really   pretty,    with   a 
pleasing  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  great  masses  of  ever- 
green wood,  or  rather  shrubbery,  with  broad  grassy  lawns 
between.     Here  begins  the  proper  region  of  the  Spefcboom, 
die  Boerboontjes,  the  succulent  Euphorbias,  and  many  other 
curious  shrubs,  which  may  be  considered  characteristic  of 
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the  Eastern  Province,  though  a  detachment  (as  it  were)  of 
them  is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Gauritz. 

After  a  journey  of  forty-five  miles  from  Leeuwenbosch,  we 
arrived  at  the  brow  of  the  tremendous  hill  overlooking  Van 
Staaden's  River.  The  deep  and  narrow  valley  through 
which  this  little  stream  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  is  quite  a 
gem  compared  to  the  general  scenery  of  the  colony,  and 
really  puts  one  in  mind  of  some  of  the  smaller  valleys  of 
Switzerland  :  it  is  beautifully  verdant,  partly  cultivated  and 
partly  in  pasture,  enlivened  by  a  cluster  of  uncommonly 
neat,  white,  farm  buildings,  and  hemmed  in  by  mountains, 
not  indeed  of  great  height,  nor  of  very  bold  outlines,  but  ex- 
cessively steep,  and  richly  clothed  with  thick  evergreen  woods. 
The  descent  from  either  side  is  formidably  rugged,  abrupt, 
and  difficult,  beyond  any  thing  else  of  the  kind  that  I  saw  in 
this  Colony,  with  the  single  exception  of  Cradock's  Kloof. 

April  7- — On  emerging  from  this  valley  we  left  all  the 
beauty  of  the  country  behind  us,  and  proceeded  across  a 
naked  arid  plain  to  Port  Elizabeth,  which  has  itself  nothing 
prepossessing  in  its  appearance.  Here  we  found  the  first 
inn  on  this  side  of  Sir  Lowry's  Pass,  and  the  first  military 
post  between  Cape -Town  and  the  frontier.  A  detachment  of 
soldiers  was  drawn  out  to  receive  his  Excellency  with  due 
honour,  but  its  appearance  struck  me  as  somewhat  grotesque; 
the  men  were  of  the  Hottentot  or  Cape  Corps,  little,  wizened, 
monkey-faced,  mean-looking  fellows,  like  baboons  in  uni- 
form, but  commanded  by  a  very  tall  English  officer,  who 
looked  as  if  he  would  have  outmeasured  his  whole  detach- 
ment put  together. 

April  8,  9.^  We  remained  two  days  at  Port  Elizabeth, 
where  the  Governor  received  a  deputation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  transacted  other  business.  I  was  not  much  pleased 
with  this  part  of  the  Eastern  Province.  It  is  an  ugly,  dirty, 
stinking,  ill-built  hamlet,  resembling  some  of  the  worst  fish- 
ing villages  on  the  English  coast :  backed  by  low  stony 
hills  of  the  most  barren  character,  while  long  ranges  of  sand- 
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hills  extend  along  the  shore  on  both  sides  of  it.  Yet  it  is  a 
place  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  being  the  only 
sea-port  of  this  prosperous  and  improving  division  of  the 
colony*  In  the  year  I  was  at  the  Cape,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ports from  Port  Elisabeth  (of  the  produce  of  the  colony) 
amounted  to  £39,768 ;  the  declared  value  of  the  goods  im- 
ported into  the  same  place  in  British  shipping  was  £  103,077* 
The  anchorage  of  Algoa  Bay  is  quite  open  to  the  S.B.  winds, 
and  has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  dangerous;  but  I  was 
assured  by  more  than  one  naval  officer  at  the  Cape,  that  it 
is  not  unsafe  for  well-provided  vessels,  if  proper  care  be 
taken.  The  landing,  however,  is  bad,  and  often  impracti- 
cable, on  account  of  the  heavy  surf,  and  a  pier  or  jetty  is 
much  wanted.  It  is  proposed  also  to  erect  a  lighthouse  on 
Cape  Recif,  which  bounds  the  bay  to  the  south-west. 

This  unpromising  neighbourhood  produces  many  curious 
plants,  particularly  of  the  fleshy  kinds.  Aloes  of  several 
species,  Crassulas  and  Cotyledons  with  fine  scarlet  flowers, 
and  Euphorbias,  whose  fluted  columnar  stems  are  beset  with 
formidable  prickles,  flourish  in  the  crevices  of  the  sandstone 
rocks  and  among  loose  fragments  of  stone,  exposed  to  the 
full  glare  of  the  sun.  In  company  with  these  are  some 
beautiful  Everlastings,  and  various  plants  (Note  6),  of  a  hard, 
rigid,  stunted  character,  but  with  handsome  blossoms.  The 
sand-hills  along  the  coast  are  partially  covered  with  dwarfish 
evergreen  bushes,  seldom  more  than  three  feet  high,  inter- 
mixed with  succulent  plants  of  the  strangest  shapes.  The 
Boerboo*(jes>*  with  its  hard,  knotty,  twisted  branches,  its 
scanty  dark  green  foliage,  and  brilliant  carmine-coloured 
flowers,  is  plentiful  here,  but  in  the  form  of  a  low  scrubby 
bush,  whereas  on  the  banks  of  the  Camtoos  it  grows  to  the 
sue  of  an  apple-tree.  It  is  a  very  general  plant  in  the 
Eastern  province.  The  little  stream  which  comes  down  to 
the  sea  at  Port  Elizabeth  is  covered  with  beautiful  blue 
water  lilies. 

•  Sckottia  *ptcio*m*  * 
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There  was  at  this  time  a  kraal  of  Fingoes  near  the  port, 
and  we  were  told  that  the  inhabitants  found  them  very  useful 
as  servants  and  labourers. 

April  10.— From  this  place,  turning  from  the  N.  W.,  we  pro- 
ceeded over  dreary  plains  to  Uitenhage,  only  nineteen  miles  dis- 
tant. The  little  village  of  Bethelsdorp,  where  we  stopped  for 
a  while  on  our  way,  is  one  of  the  oldest  missionary  esta- 
blishments in  the  colony,  (except  those  of  the  Moravians,) 
and  the  first  that  I  had  seen.  It  appeared  to  be  thriving  and 
in  good  order,  and  made  an  agreeable  impression  on  me, 
though  the  situation  is  unfortunate,  the  soil  being  so  barren 
that  no  gardens  can  be  cultivated.  There  were  at  this  time 
nearly  twelve  hundred  coloured  people,  (Hottentots,  Bas- 
taards,  and  others,)  on  the  books  of  the  institution,  but 
scarcely  half  the  number  are  resident.  They  are  all  taught  some 
trade  or  useful  employment,  and  go  into  the  service  either  of 
the  farmers,  or  of  tradesmen  at  Port  Elizabeth  and  Uiten- 
hage.  Those  who  remain  at  Bethelsdorp  live  in  decent 
cottages  of  their  own  building.  We  saw  the  Infant  School, 
which,  as  far  as  could  be  judged  by  a  single  visit,  seemed 
a  well-managed  and  useful  institution  :  the  children  were 
very  perfect  in  their  lessons,  looked  clean  and  cheerful, 
and  appeared  to  be  as  well  taught  as  any  poor  children  of 
their  ages  in  England. 

The  town,  or  rather  village,  of  Uitenhage,  had  a  very 
pleasing  appearance  when  we  first  caught  sight  of  its  bright 
white  houses  spread  over  a  fertile  valley,  surrounded  by 
wooded  hills  of  various  elevations ;  nor  was  this  agreeable 
impression  dissipated  when  we  entered  it.  A  large  party  of 
the  inhabitants,  with  the  Civil  Commissioner  and  other  public 
functionaries  at  their  head,  came  out  on  horseback  to  meet 
the  Governor,  and  saluted  him,  after  the  colonial  fashion, 
with  repeated  discharges  of  their  muskets. 

April  1 1. — We  spent  the  next  day  (an  exceedingly  hot  one,) 
at  Uitenhage,  which  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  places  in 
the  colony.  Though  called  a  town,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  large  rural  village;  its  houses,  which  are  (almost  without 
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exception)  neat  and  well-built,  and  of  the  most  cheerful  ap- 
pearance, are  placed  at  some  distance  apart  from  one 
another,  with  well-stocked  gardens,  orchards,  and  green  fields 
intervening.  There  is  scarcely  a  sign  of  poverty  to  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  whole  place.  It  enjoys  also  the  advantage 
(inestimable  in  this  country)  of  a  copious  and  never-failing 
supply  of  good  water.  The  surrounding  country,  though  not 
beautiful,  is  certainly  pleasing.  The  Zwartkops,  which  flows 
near  the  town,  is  a  beautiful  little  river,  slow,  still,  and  clear, 
winding  gracefully  through  the  valley,  and  fringed  with 
thickets  of  tall  reeds,  fern,  Acacia  (Note  H),  and  a  pretty 
kind  of  willow.  High  and  broken  banks  of  red  clay  rise  im- 
mediately behind  these  thickets,  on  the  S.  side,  and  set  off 
their  delicate  verdure  to  advantage.  The  surface  of  the  river 
is  most  beautifully  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  the  sky- 
blue  water-lily,*  one  of  the  loveliest  plants  of  Southern 
Africa.  On  each  side  of  the  valley  are  steep  but  rounded 
clay  hills,  covered  with  the  succulent  and  thorny  bushes 
which  characterize  this  part  of  the  country. 

The  inn  at  Uitenhage  is  by  far  the  best  I  met  with  in  the 
colony. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  late  Governor  of  the  Cape,  Sir 
Benjamin  D*Urban,  to  remove  the  seat  of  government  to  this 
place  from  Cape  Town,  a  measure  which  would  certainly  be 
attended  with  many  advantages,  now  that  the  Eastern 
province  is  become  the  most  important  part  of  the  colony, 
and  that  which  most  requires  the  constant  and  vigilant 
superintendence  of  the  authorities.  But  the  dissatisfaction 
which  this  scheme  created  at  Cape  Town,  probably  caused  it 
to  be  laid  aside.  At  any  rate,  however,  Uitenhage  seems 
to  have  a  better  claim  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern 
province  than  Graham's  Town,  which  is  too  far  from  the 
port,  and  too  much  within  the  reach  of  the  Caffers  in  case  of 
a  war. 

April  12. — The  12th  was  another  burning  day.    We  tra- 
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veiled  from  Uitenhage  north-eastward  to  Addo  Drift,  on  the 
Sunday  river,  25  miles  over  a  hilly  country,  covered  for  the 
most  part  with  low  but  thick  "  bush ;"  the  soil  a  hard  clay. 
Though  the  appearance  of  this  kind  of  country  is  in  some  de- 
gree monotonous,  yet  its  varied  and  singular  vegetation  is  very 
attractive  to  the  eye  of  a  naturalist.  The  strange,  stiff,  gaunt 
forms  of  the  leafless  Euphorbias,  which  suggest  the  idea  of 
some  monstrous  Indian  idols ;  the  Aloes,  with  their  spear- like 
leaves,  and  tall  scarlet  spikes ;  the  pale  green  foliage  of  the 
Spekboom,*  which  is  said  to  be  the  favourite  food  of  the  Ele- 
phant; the  Crassulas,  covered  with  milk-white  blossoms; 
the  Cotyledon,  with  its  bluish  leaves  and  bright  red  flowers ; 
the  scarlet  Geraniums  peeping  from  amidst  the  other  shrubs, 
altogether  form  a  combination  extremely  interesting  to  a  bo- 
tanical eye,  and  which  must  strike  every  traveller  of  ordinary 
habits  of  observation,  by  its  dissimilarity  to  any  thing  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  other  countries.  There  cannot  indeed  be  a 
vegetation  more  peculiar  or  of  a  more  marked  character. 

This  tract  of  bush  is  of  great  extent ;  from  the  Van  Staa- 
den's  mountains,  on  the  S.W.  of  Uitenhage,  it  stretches,  with 
few  breaks,  by  the  Sunday  and  Bushman's  rivers,  and  the 
Zuureberg,  to  the  banks  of  the  Fish  river,  along  both  sides  of 
which  it  forms  a  belt  of  several  miles  in  width. 

We  passed  the  night  at  a  very  small  but  not  uncomfort- 
able inn,  kept  by  an  Englishman,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Sunday  river.  This  house  was  attacked  during  the  late  war 
on  the  frontier,  by  a  party  of  Caffers,  and  the  marks  of  the 
assagais  which  they  threw,  are  still  visible  on  the  door- 
posts and  window-sills.  The  innkeeper  told  us  that  he  had 
bad  several  horses  eaten  by  lions  quite  lately,  and  that  there 
were  buffaloes  also  in  the  neighbouring  "  bush." 

The  Sunday  river  is  here  a  strong  and  very  muddy  stream, 
flowing  in  a  deep  channel,  with  high  broken  cliffs,  (apparently 
of  clay  and  sandstone,)  ranging  along  its  right  bank.  It  is 
subject  to  great  floods,  and  has  been  known  to  swell  above 

•  Portvlacuria  Afr: 
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these  cliffs,  and  overflow  all  the  surrounding  country.  It 
rises  in  the  Sneeuwbergen,  about  32°  S.  lat.,  flows  by  Graaff 
Reynet,  and  across  the  easternmost  part  of  the  Great  Karroo, 
and  falls  into  Algoa  Bay. 

April  13. — For  several  miles  E.  of  the  Sunday  river,  the 
country  is  hilly  and  rather  picturesque,  and  entirely  covered 
with  very  thick  bush,  of  much  taller  growth  than  what  I  had 
previously  seen,  though  of  the  same  nature.  Most  of  the 
shrubs  here  exceed  the  height  of  a  man,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  trees,  though  not  of  great  size.  Trees  and  shrubs 
alike  are  loaded  in  a  strange  way  with  a  whitish  thready 
Lichen,*  hanging  down  in  tangled  bunches  of  extraordinary 
length.  It  is  the  very  same  which  encumbers  in  a  similar 
manner  the  scattered  trees  on  the  Campas  of  Brazil.  In  this 
day's  journey  I  first  saw  the  beautiful,  glossy,  dark-green 
Starling  which  Le  Vaillant  calls  nabirop  and  which  is  abun- 
dant on  the  Caffer  frontier.  This  tract  of  bush  near  the  Sun- 
day river,  is  called  the  Addo  or  Adow  bush.  From  the  high 
grassy  table-land  beyond  it,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Addo 
heights,  we  saw  distinctly,  though  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
50  miles,  the  bold  outline  of  the  Wintershoek  or  Kuruka 
mountain,  which  is  a  conspicuous  object  from  Algoa  Bay,  and 
by  reason  of  its  isolated  situation  and  remarkable  form,  con- 
stitutes a  good  landmark  for  ships.  The  sailors  call  it  the 
Coxcomb  mountain,  a  name  which  gives  a  good  idea  of  its 
outline.  We  saw  it  first  from  near  the  Camtoos,  and  had  had 
it  more  or  less  in  view  every  day  since  we  crossed  that  river. 

Traversing  the  Quagga  Flats,  wide,  open,  grassy  plains 
which  formerly  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  the  larger 
game,  we  reached  the  Bushman's  river,  the  boundary  of 
Uitenhage  and  Albany,  where  we  spent  the  night  at  a  com- 
fortable little  inn.  There  is  some  bush,  and  (April  14)  rather 
pretty  scenery,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river;  to  which 
succeed  huge,  green,  treeless,  round-backed  hills,  almost 
mountains  in  point  of  magnitude,  but  utterly  unpicturesque. 

*  Utntajloridu  aud  plicaia. 
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Such  is  the  character  of  the  country  for  many  miles  before  we 
reach  Graham's  town.  This  tract  is  excellent  for  feeding 
sheep.  We  breakfasted  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Daniells,  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  sheep-farmer  in  the  colony ;  the 
land  which  he  occupies  was  previously  supposed  to  be  worth- 
less, but  has  been  rendered  extremely  valuable  by  his  skill 
and  perseverance.  All  his  sheep  are  Merinos,  which  are 
found  to  be  not  only  infinitely  more  profitable,  but  at  the 
same  time  more  hardy  than  the  Cape  breed. 

It  is  said  that  a  few  of  the  first  Albany  colonists,  in  1820, 
brought  fine  woolled  sheep  with  them,  and  that  Lord  Charles 
Somerset,  when  Governor,  was  very  anxious  to  encourage  the 
importation  of  a  superior  breed  of  these  animals ;  but  the  sub- 
ject was  not  taken  up  in  earnest,  till  several  years  afterwards. 
Mr.  Daniells  was  one  of  the  first  who  devoted  any  attention 
to  the  growth  of  fine  wool,  an  object  now  pursued  by  a 
great  many  of  the  colonists  of  Albany.  The  first  considerable 
export  of  wool  from  Algoa  Bay,  took  place  in  1 830,*  since 
which  time  this  branch  of  industry  has  made  rapid  progress, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  wool  of  the  Cape  may 
eventually  vie  with  that  of  Australia. 

At  Mr.  Daniells'  I  saw  a  tame  Springbok,  one  of  the  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  creatures  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
This  species  of  antelope  is  still  found  on  the  Quagga  Flats, 
though  much  less  common  than  formerly. 

We  reached  Graham's  town  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and 
His  Excellency  was  escorted  into  the  town  by  a  numerous 
cavalcade  of  the  inhabitants.  The  distance  of  this  place 
from  Cape  Town  is  about  600  miles,  which  we  had  accom- 
plished in  seventeen  days,  not  including  those  during  which 
we  remained  stationary. 


See  "  Narrative  of  the  Kafir  War,"  Introduction,  Part  2. 
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NOTES  TO  CHAPTER  III. 

f  A)  It  may  be  well  here  to  explain  the  meaning  of  those  local  terms  which 
occur  most  frequently  in  a  narrative  of  any  tour  in  the  Cape  colony. 

Kloof %  is  generally  applied  to  a  mountain  pass,  a  ravine,  or  narrow  lateral 
▼alley  among  mountains  ;  the  "  Long  Kloof*  is  the  only  instance  that  I  know 
where  it  is  given  to  a  longitudinal  valley. 

Kraal,  is  properly  an  enclosure  for  cattle,  answering  to  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  word  corral ;  it  is  commonly  applied  to  the  villages  or  settlements 
of  the  natives. 

Hoek,  a  corner  §  land  enclosed  in  the  bend  of  a  river,  or  between  a  river 
and  the  sea,  or  between  two  converging  ranges  of  mountains. 

Drifit  a  ford. 

Kranz,  a  cliff  or  precipice. 

Kopt  a  head  or  peak. 

(B)  When  I  returned  to  the  Cape  in  June,  some  beautiful  plants  were  in 
blossom  on  the  mountains  of  Hottentot  Holland  and  Houw-Hoek  j  in  particu- 
lar, Protea  longifolia,  P.  Lepidocarpou,  P.  tenui/olia,  Serruria  clavata,  a  short- 
leaved  variety  of  Erica  Plukenetii,  with  very  rich  coloured  blossoms,  Sepias 
CepnuU  (in  great  profusion),  and  Poly  labium  involucratum  (Ecklon  and 
Zeyber.) 

(C)  This  arborescent  fern  is  Hemitelia  Capmsis,  the  largest  and  most  beau- 
tiful fern  that  is  known  in  the  Cape  colony,  though  inferior  in  size  to  several 
of  the  South  American  and  Indian  species,  as  it  does  not  exceed  the  height  of 
twelve  feet.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Zwellendam  (though  that  was  the  first  place 
where  1  saw  it),  but  grows  also  in  some  of  the  ravines  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Table  Mountain,  and  I  believe  in  other  places. 

Besides  this  I  gathered  near  Zwellendam,  Weinmannia  trifoliata,  Bracky- 
Urn*  nerii/olia  De  C,  Knowltonia  rigida,  Erica  Caledonica  Bentb.,  HydrocotyU 
col/iodut  De  C,  Helichrysum  parviflorum  De  C,  Osteospertnum  triquetral*  De  C, 
and  a  singular  species  of  Muraltia,  which  appears  to  be  undescribed  ;  but  the 
season  was  nearly  the  most  unfavourable  of  the  whole  year  for  botanical 
pursuits. 

(D)  I  believe  that  this  plant  is  the  Aloefercx  of  Haworth  and  other  authors, 
but  the  accounts  which  have  hitherto  been  published  of  the  larger  species  of 
this  genus  are  very  unsatisfactory ;  they  have  been  taken  from  cultivated 
plants,  and  accordingly  importance  is  often  attached  to  circumstances  which 
are  seen  to  be  insignificant  when  we  come  to  examine  the  plants  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Thus,  all  the  writers  who  have  distinguished  Aloe  ferox  as  a  species, 
have  laid  much  stress  on  the  presence  of  prickles  on  both  sides  of  its  leaf ; 
bat  this  is  an  extremely  variable  character ;  in  the  wild  plant,  prickles  are 
sometimes  (not  very  often)  found  on  both  sides  of  the  foliage,  more  frequently 
ow.  the  under  surface  only,  and  very  often  at  the  margin  only.  The  edges  are 
always  prickly,  but  the  prickles  vary  in  direction  even  on  the  same  leaf. 
The  stem  is  thick,  rarely  branched ;  the  outlioe  of  the  leaves  nearly  lanceo- 
late, their  colour  glaucous,  their  direction  spreading,  not  recurved ;  the  flowers 
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are  of  a  very  rich  orange-red  (different  from  the  coral-red  of  Aloe  arborescent) , 
closely  crowded,  forming  extremely  thick  and  long  sjrikes,  with  the  stamens 
projecting  considerably  beyond  the  petals.  These  flowers  contain  much 
honey,  and  the  lea  res,  when  broken,  discharge  a  great  quantity  of  an  exces- 
sively bitter,  deep  yellow,  transparent  juice. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  some  botanist,  residing  for  a  considerable 
time  in  Southern  Africa,  should  devote  his  attention  particularly  to  the  succu- 
lent genera  of  plants,  such  as  Aloe,  K/esembryanthemum  and  Euphorbia,  which 
have  as  yet  been  studied  only  in  our  green- houses,  and  which,  as  they  cannot 
be  preserved  by  drying,  ought  to  be  be  described  and  drawn  in  the  living  state. 

(E)  A  large  and  beautiful  species  of  Everlasting  (Helickrysum/alidumDe  C), 
bearing  a  profusion  of  golden  yellow  flowers,  is  common  on  the  edges  of 
streams  in  the  Long  Kloof,  in  company  with  the  graceful  and  pretty  Gnidia 
oppositifolia,  and  a  great  variety  of  Restiacea.  In  most  of  these  streams  there 
is  abundance  of  our  common  Reed-mace  or  Bull-rush  (Typha  latifolia)  ;  this 
well  known  European  plant  was  supposed  by  Thunberg  to  be  merely  natu- 
ralized in  the  Cape  colony,  but  it  appears  to  me  utterly  improbable  that  it 
should  have  been  introduced,  either  by  accident  or  design,  into  the  waters  of 
these  wild  and  thinly  inhabited  tracts. 

On  the  arid  and  stony  bills  which  border  the  Long  Kloof,  I  met  with  a 
curious  species  of  Heath,  the  Erica  Solandriana ;  likewise  Helickrysum  cy- 
mosum  De  C,  H.  paniculatum  De  C,  H.  anomalum  De  C, //.  nudifolium  De  C, 
and  Lanaria  plumosa  ;  but  by  far  the  most  abundant  plants  at  this  season 
were  various  kinds  of  Ratio,  which  have  very  much  the  appearance  of  rushes. 
Metalasia  muricata  De  C.  is  extremely  common  in  the  Long  Kloof,  and,  in- 
deed, throughout  the  districts  of  Zwellendam  and  George. 

(F)  This  place,  situated  about  six  degrees  east  of  Cape  Town,  seems  to  be 
pretty  nearly  the  westernmost  limit,  in  South  Africa,  of  the  geographical  range 
of  the  curious  genus  Zamia  ;  at  least  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  any  species 
farther  to  the  west.  The  Zamia*  are  among  the  forms  of  vegetation  which 
characterize  the  eastern  part  of  the  colony,  and  especially  the  great  tract  of 
thicket,  or  bush,  extending  along  the  Caffer  frontier.  But  the  species  which 
I  saw  at  Jagersbosch  was  different  from  that  which  is  most  common  in  the 
Fish  River  Bush  :  the  latter  (Zamia  korrida)  is  about  three  feet  high,  its  leaves 
very  glaucous,  and  every  leaflet  of  them  armed  with  two  or  three  strong  and 
sharp  spines ;  the  other  is  considerably  larger,  its  leaves  dark  green,  the 
leaflets  much  longer  and  narrower  than  those  of  the  korrida,  and  without  spines 
at  the  edges. 

The  presence  of  these  singular  plants,  which  resemble  Palms  in  the  form  and 
appearance  of  their  leaves,  without  being  really  allied  to  them,  constitutes  one 
of  the  points  of  resemblance  between  the  botany  of  Australia  and  that  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  species  belonging  to  the  two  continents  are  indeed  dis- 
tinct, yet  very  similar  in  structure.  But  some  of  the  Australian  Zamias  are 
said  to  grow  to  the  height  of  nearly  thirty  feet,  whereas  the  larger  of  the  two 
kinds  that  I  saw  did  not  exceed  fire  feet  The  stem  is  very  thick,  and  (in 
Z.  korrida  more  particularly)  has  a  tesselated  appearance  from  the  scars  of  the 
old  leaves. 
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Besides  this  I  gathered  on  the  hills  near  Jagersbosch  the  following  plants  :— 
Leucospermum  attenuatum, 

Ericm  curviflora,  Pteronia  accrosa  De  C. 

E.  rlongata.  Heteromorpha  arborescent  De  C. 

PrirstUya  hirsuta.  Pelargonium  cortusi/oliunu 

Lanaria  plumosa.  Aspalathus,  sp. 

(G)  At  the  time  when  I  was  there,  the  environs  of  Port  Elizabeth  were  very 
barren  of  plants,  with  the  exception  of  the  succulent  kinds,  which  will  bear 
almost  any  degree  of  heat  and  drought.  The  principal  rarities  which  I 
noticed  were  Helickrysum  xeranthemoides  De  C,  (a  beautiful  Everlasting  with 
bright  carmine-coloured  and  white  flowers)  Nemesia  linearis,  Barleria  pungent 
Spr.  (which  is  Harvey's  CraBbea  pungens).  Aspalathus  adelphia  E.  and  Z., 
Tulbagkia  oiolacea. 

(H)  The  Acacia  Caffira,  a  much  handsomer  tree  than  the  horrida,  appeared 
for  the  first  time  on  the  banks  of  the  Zwartkops,  but  I  saw  it  afterwards  in  far 
greater  abundance  on  the  rivers  of  the  Caffer  frontier,  (the  Great  Fish  River, 
the  Kat,  Koonap,  and  others,)  where  it  grows  to  a  very  large  size,  and  has  a 
beautiful  appearance.  Its  leaves  are  most  delicately  feathered,  and  its  flowers 
form  long  spikes  of  a  fine  sulphur  colour. 

A  beautiful  Lorantkus  (L.  glaucus),  with  flowers  shaped  somewhat  like 
those  of  a  honey-suckle,  but  of  a  most  vivid  orange-scarlet,  grows  parasiti- 
ca^ on  the  branches  of  the  Acacias  near  Uitenhage,  and  in  several  parts  of 
thtbmth. 

The  beds  of  loose  shingle  which  have  been  left  in  some  places  by  inundations 
of  the  Zwartkops,  abound  with  the  Oomphocarpus/ruticosus9  a  tall  half  shrubby 
plant,  with  willow-like  leaves,  white  flowers,  and  large,  inflated,  prickly  pods  ; 
it  ts  common  in  similar  situations  about  most  of  the  rivers  of  the  Eastern 
Province,  and  as  far  west  as  the  Gauritz  ;  and  is  sometimes  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens at  Cape  Town,  where  it  is  called  the  flowering  willow. 

Mr.  Zeyher,  a  most  acute  and  indefatigable  botanical  collector,  who  resides 
near  Uitenhage,  has  found  a  vast  number  of  new  and  curious  plants  on  the 
banks  of  the  Zwartkops  River,  and  in  the  bush  country  beyond  it 

(I)  Besides  those  which  I  have  enumerated  in  the  text,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned  as  some  of  the  most  characteristic  plants  of  the  bush  :— 

Pelargonium  peltatum* 

RMigosum  frichotomum,  Burcb.  (chiefly  near  the  Fish  River.) 

Qrtwiajtava,  De  C. 

Plumbago  Capensis. 

Senecio  tongifolius,  De  C. 

Arduina  bispinosa, 

Tecoma  Capensis  (especially  beyond  the  Fish  River). 

Hamilionia  Capensis,  Harv. 

Btlonites  bispinosa,  E.  Mey. 

Cratsula  perforata, 

Kalanchot  sp. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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XIV. — Contributions  towards  a  Flora  of  South  America, 
— Enumeration  of  Plants  Collected  by  Mr.  Schomburgk, 
in  British  Guiana. — By  George  Bentham,  Esq.,  F.L.S., 
&c.,  &c.  .  I  *j| 

(Continued  from   Vol  $V.  page  323,   nf  gjnnifr    rmiif»nf  nf 

dftrfgBy? 

Euphorbiace^e. 

(Determined  and  described  by  Dr.  Klotzsch.) 

Tribe  EuPHORBiEiE. 

694.  Euphorbia  (*  Floribus  solitariis,  fProcumbentes,  stipulis 
intrapetiolaribus)  dioica,  (Kunth  Nov.  Gen.  et  Spec.  II.  p. 
43.)  fruticulosa,  diffusa,  procumbens,  ramis  subvillosis,  foliis 
oppositis  oblique  subcordato-ovatis  brevi-acutis  apice  den- 
tato-serratis  utrinque  pilosis,  involucris  axillaribus  solitariis 
turbinatis  pilosis  brevi-pediceliatis  folio  duplo  brevioribus, 
limbo  quinquefido,  laciniis  roseis  crenato-laciniatis,  capsulis 
pilosis  brevi-pedicellatis,  stigraatibus  tribus  filiformibus  apice 
brevissirae  bifidis. — E.  multiflora  Herb.  WiUd.  n.  9291. — 
Sandy  barren  spots,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  172. 
This  species  is  certainly  monoecious,  and  differs  only  from  E. 
rosea  Retz,  an  East  Indian  plant,  by  having  the  capsules 
covered  with  hairs. 

695.  E.  (**  Floribus  aggregatis,  t  Erecte  0  Stipulate) 
piluliferay  Linn.  Syst.  Veg.  ed.  Roem.  II.  p.  441.  E.  globuli- 
fera  Kunth.  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  II.  p.  45. — Savannahs,  British 
Guiana,  Schomburgk9  n.  619. 

696.  E.  (Aggregate,  Erecte,  Stipulate,)  hypericifolia  Linn. 
v&T.falciformis  Klotzsch,  glabra,  ramis  gracilibus  dichotomis  in 
apice  floriferis,  foliis  oppositis  oblongis  aut  lineari-falcatis 
brevi-acutis  obsolete  serratis  basi  oblique  cordatis  evanes- 
cente  sparsim  pilosis,  superioribus  angustioribus  et  plerumque 
integerrimis,  involucris  cyathiformibus  glabris  in  apice  ramu- 
lorum  binis  rarissime  solitariis,  limbo  quadridentato  eztus 
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trigfcmduloso,  capsulis  glabris,  stigmatdbus  tribus  filiforraibus 
bifidis. — Gracilis  sesquipedalis,  erects.  Folia  4 — 1£  unc. 
longs,  1-3  lin.  lata.— British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  73. 
French  Guiana,  Herb.  Par.  n.  203,  204. 

697.  Dalechampia  scandena.  linn.  fil.  Mant.  p.  496— 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  610. 

698.  D.  guianerms  (Klotzsch,  sp.  n.)  caule  yilloso  scan* 
dente,  foliis  cordatis  profunde  tripartitis  remote  serratis  supra 
sparsim  subtus  prosertim  in  nervis  dense  pilosis,  lobis  ob- 
longo-lanceolatis  exterioribus  basi  rotundato-dilatatis  ap- 
proximatis,  stipulis  lanceolatis  integerrimis,  bracteis  involu- 
crantibus  profunde  trifidis  obtuse  spinuloso  serratis,  lacinia 
media  longiore. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

699.  D.  heterophylla  Poir.  Diet.  x.  p.  447- — D.  serrulata 
Herb.  WiUd.  n.  17799,  calycibus  foemineis  12-partitis. 
French  Guiana,  Leprieur,  Herb.  Par.  n.  .201,  202. 

Tribe  Prosopidoclike^b.  Klotzsch. 

Ovarii  loculi  uniovulati.  Involucra  subgloboso-vesicae- 
fonnia  hinc  hiantia,  deinde  plus  minus  explanata,  deraum 
decidua,  3,  4-r.  6-flora,  bracteis  sufiulta.  Flores  dioici, 
apetali. 

700.  Schismatopera  dUtichophyUa  (Klotzsch,  gen.  nov.)— 
Spixia  distichophylla  Mart,  in  herb.  Monac.  ad  partem. — On 
the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk  ft.  918,  Martins. 

Char.  gen.  Schismatopera.  Flores  dioici.  Involucrum 
coriaceum  subgloboso-vesicaeforme,  pubescens,  tri-raro 
quadri-florum,  hinc  bians,  demum  explanatum,  subbival- 
Tatum,  ad  basin  bractea  persistente  solitaria  convexa  in- 
structum.  Masc.  Pedicelli  antheriferi  tres,  cylindrici  aut 
subulato-arcuati,  basi  calycibus  brevibus  trifidis  aut  tri- 
partitis extus  villosis  cincti,  apice  antheris  8  aut  4  oblongis 
brevi-filamentosis  erectis  coronati,  antheris  lateralibus  ex- 
trorsis,  loculis  per  rimam  longitudinalem  dehiscentibus* 
Ovarii  rudimenta  3,  trigona,  hirsuta,  vertice  stigmatibus 
trilobis  magnis  applanatis  sessilibus  instructa,  in  ambitu 
florum  masculorum  posita.     Foem,... — Arbores  America 
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tropic®,  8-12-pedales,  ramosse.  Rami  teretes,  cortice  cinereo- 
fusco.  Folia  magna*  coriacea,  disticha,  oblongo-elliptica, 
glabra.  Flores  axillares  brevi-pedunculati.  Pedunculi  squa- 
matiaut  nudi. — S.  distichophyUa  (Klotzsch),  pedicellis  antheri- 
feris  cylindricis  subbrevibus  octandris,  pedunculis  squamatis. 

701.  Peridium  bicolor  (Klotzsch  sp.  n.)  foliis  magnis 
ellipticis  brevi-acutis  supra  glabris  nitidis  atro-viridibus 
subtus  cum  petiolis  ramulisque  junioribus  et  involucris 
densissime  minute-lepidotis  sordide  flavidis,  ovariis  villosis, 
stigraatibus  obtuse  trilobis. — Folia  coriacea,  integerrima,  4 
unc.  longa,  2  unc.  lata. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  1 14. 

Char,  reform,  gen.  Pkridium,  Flores  dioici.  Involucrum 
globoso-vesiceeforme,  lepidotum,  antice  rima  apertum,  cste- 
rum  undique  clausum,  extus  bracteis  duabus  oppo- 
sitis  ineequalibus  persistentibus  suffultum.  Masc.  Stamina 
12-16,  receptaculo  communi  inserta,  extus  bracteis  3-4 
parvis  cincta:  anther®  terminates,  oblongse,  biloculares, 
loculis  marginalibus  per  rimam  longitudinalem  dehiscentibus ; 
filamenta  erecta,  compressa,  glabra ;  ovarii  rudimenta  nulla. 
Fcem.  Ovaria  4,  turbinata,  brevi-pedicellata,  trilocularia,  lo- 
culis uniovulatis,  ovulis  pendulis.  Stylus  brevissimus,  tere- 
tius  cuius  deciduus;  stigmata  triloba.  Fructus  capsularis, 
epicarpio  corticato  trivalvi,  valvulis  bifidis  intus  tricoccis, 
coccis  spongiosis  bivalvibus  monospermis.  Semina  pendula, 
obovata,  arillo  membranaceo  instructa,  testa  atra  nitida  Crus- 
tacea. Embryoni8  exalbuminosi  orthotropi  cotyledones 
carnosee,  plano-convexee.  Radicula  umbilico  proxima,  supera. 
— Arbores  Americ®  tropicee,  foliis  alternis  coriaceis  oblongis 
glabris  aut  lepidotis,  involucris  antice  apertis  pedicellatis, 
pedunculis  abbreviatis  axillaribus. 

Tribe  HippoMANEiE. 

702,  Dactylostemon  Schomburgkii  (Klotzch  gen.  nov.)j 
Piarra,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  716. 

Char.  Gen.  Dactylostemon.  (Gymnorrhea  Leandro  do 
Sacram.  mss.  ad  part.  Actinostemonis  sp.  Mart.  mss).  In- 
florescentia  spicata,    mono  aut  poly-stachya.     Spies   ante 
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anthesin  tegmentis  magnis  strobilaceo-imbricatis  deinde 
deciduis  obtectae.  Flores  monoici,  apetali,  in  utroque  latere 
ad  rhachin  villosum  glandula  minutissima  disciform!  sessili 
instructi,  floribas  foemineis  pedicellatis  ad  basin  spies 
roasculie  paucis  rarissime  solitariis,  singuli  bractea  minuta 
suffulti.  Masc.  Bracteee  minute,  2-3-florse,  cum  pedicello 
sen  germinis  rudimento  truncate  Stamina  £-16  in  pedi- 
eeUum  satis  longum  apice  obsolete  2-3-bracteolatum  connate, 
filamentis  distinctis  aut  subnullis,  antheris  brevissimis 
bilocularibus  ex  apice  filamenti  pendulis.  Feem.  Calyx 
triphyilus.  Ovarium  triloculare,  loculis  uniovulatis.  Stylus 
nullus.  Stigma  trifidum,  lobis  simplicibus  revolutis  intus 
stigmatosis.  Capsula  trilocularis  tricocca,  coccis  bivalvibus 
roonospermis,  valvulis  infra  apicem  bicornutis.  Arbores 
America  tropicae,  foliis  alternis  membranaoeo-coriaceis  pen- 
ninerviis  integerrimis  glabrescentibus,  spicis  subtermina- 
libus.  — D.  Sckomburgkiij  ramulis  tenuibus  elongatis  juni- 
oribus  petiolisque  villosis,  foliis  oblongis  obtusis  basi 
rotundatis  evanescente-pubescentibus,  tegmentis  glu  mceis 
striatis  margine  pubescentibus,  spicis  solitariis  terminalibus 
brevibus,  filamentis  longiusculis  complanatis  incequilongis. 
Arbor.  Folia  1-3  unc.  longa,  4-12  lin.  lata. 

703.  Sapium  prunifolium  (Klotzsch  sp.  n.)  ;  ramulis 
fusco-purpureis  glabris,  foliis  oblongis  apice  inflexis  versus 
basin  attenuates  margine  remote  subserratis,  petiolis  apice 
biglandulosis,  spicis  terminalibus  aut  axillaribus  solitariis.— 
Folia  tnembranacea,  utrinque  glabra,  2-2i  unc.  longa,  8-11 
lin.  late. — Near  Savannahs,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk 
n.283. 

704.  Microstaehys  Ghrianenm  (Klotzsch  sp.  n.)  ramulis 
gracilibus  pubescentibus  erectis,  foliis  ovato-laneeolatis  acu- 
minatis  margine  setoso-serrulatis  basi  cordatis  utrinque 
sparsim  pubescentibus,  spicis  brevibus  extraaxillaribus 
pubescentibus  petiolo  duplo  longioribus  plerumque  oppo- 
sitions, capsulis  conescenti-pilosis.  —  Fruticulus  sesquipe- 
dalis,  erectus,  ramosus,  superne  pubescens,  inferne  subglaber. 
Folia   l-l     unc.  longa,  4-6  lin.  lata.    Petioli  pubescentes 
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2-31  lin.  longi.— Fissures  of  rocks,  British  Guiana,  and  Bar- 
cellos  on  the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk,  n.  912. 

Tribe  ACALYPHEiE. 

705.  Tragia  grandifolia  (Klotzsch  sp.  n.) ;  fruticosa,  foliis 
magnis  oblongo-obovatis  basi  cuneatis  apice  acuminatis 
margine  grosse  repando-serratis  subtus  in  nervis  evanescente 
pilosis,  spica  axillari  longissima  pubescente  ramosa,  glome- 
rulis  distantibus,  bracteis  lanceolatis  villosis  indivisis,  flori- 
bus  masculis  triandris,  filamentis  basi  bulbosis.— Folia  5-7 
unc.  longa,  l£-2  unc.  lata,  subtus  pallidiora.  Spica  8  unc. 
longa. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

706.  Traganthus  sidoides  (Klotzsch  gen.  nov.) — Rubbish 
at  Anna-y,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk  n.  134. 

Char.  Gen.  Traganthus.  Flores  xnonoici  in  foliorum 
axillis  plerumque  aggregate  Masc.  Calyx  4-partitus.  Sta- 
mina 4.  Filamenta  libera,  subulata,  antherarum  loculis 
globosis  horizontalibus  longitudinaliter  dehiscentibus.  Foem. 
Calyx  parvus,  4-partitus,  bracteis  magnis  subtrifariam  im- 
bricatis  cinctus.  Ovarium  triloculare,  hirsutum,  loculis 
uniovulatis,  Styli  6,  breves,  distincti,  subulati,  recurvi, 
extus  setosi.  Capsula  hirsuta,  triangularis,  depressa,  tricoc- 
ca,  coccis  monospermis.  Columna  latealata,  alis  margine 
argute  dentatis.  Semina  triangulata. — Herba  Gtrianensis, 
annua,  hirsuta,  ramosa,  sesquipedalis,  radice  fusiformi 
sparsim  fibroso,  albido,  ramis  erectis  inferioribus  suboppo- 
sitis  longissimis.  Folia  alterna,  deflexa,  margine  serrata, 
minutissime  pellucido-punctata,  stipulis  ad  basin  petiolorum 
geminis  caducis.  Spicee  axillares,  abbreviate^  bracteatae, 
bracteis  magnis  sessilibus  ochreatis,  masculis  multifloris. 
Flores  masculi  ante  anthesin  sessiles. 

707.  Alchornea  lutifoliay  Hayne  Arzneygero.  X.  t.  42. — Rio 
Branco,  Schomburgk  n.  883. 

708.  A.  Schomburgkii  (Klotzsch  sp.  n.)  ;  foliis  ellipticis 
obtuse  acutis  remote  serratis  membranaceo-coriaceis  deflexis 
supra  glabris  subtus  minutissime  stellulato-puberulis,  spicis 
masculis  ramosissimis  lateralibus  undique  steUato-puberulis, 
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floribus  octandris,  calycibus  tripartitis.  Folia  5  unc.  longa, 
2  una  lata.  Petioli  teretiusculi  4-7  lin.  longi. — British 
Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n,  591. 

Tribe  Crotoneje. 

709.  Mabea  Taquari  AM.  PL  Gui.  II.  p.   86'7    t.   334 
/.  2. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  40. 

710.  Cnidoscolus  quinquehbus,  Pohl,  PL  Bras.  v.  I.  p. 
63. — Jatropha  urens,  Linn. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

711.  Brachystachys  hirta  (Elotzsch  gen.  no  v.— Croton 
hirtus  Lher.—  Geiseler,  Crot.  Monogr.p.62. — British  Guiana, 
Schomburgk,  n.  101.  French  Guiana,  Leprieur,  Herb.  Par. 
n.205. 

Char.  Gen.  Brachystachys.  (Crotonis  species  herbaceee 
Auct.)  Flores  monoici.  Masc.  Calyx  5-partitus  aequalis. 
Corolla  petala  5,  ovalia  aut  lanceolata.  Discus  5-radiatus, 
radiis  calycis  laciniis  oppositis.  Stamina  10,  disco  villoso 
inserta,  filamentis  liberis  astivatione  inflexis  demum  erectis, 
exsertis,  antheris  introrsis  filamenti  apice  adnatis. — Foem. 
Calyx  5-partitus,  irregularis,  laciniis  3  exterioribus  latioribus 
majoribusque  integerrimis,  2  interioribus  linearibus.  Corol- 
la petala  5,  ineequilonga,  subulata,  subinde  rudimentaria. 
Discus  hypogynus  5-radiatus,  radiis  semiliberis  calycis  laci- 
niis oppositis.  Ovarium  sessile,  3-loculare,  loculis  uniovu- 
latis.  Stylus  usque  ad  basin  6-partitus,  partitionibus  fili- 
formibus  apice  incrassatis.  Capsula  tricocca,  coccis  bivalvibus 
monospermis.  Semina  pendula,  testa  Crustacea,  caruncula 
umbilicata  instructs —  Herbee  Americee  tropicee,  pilos©, 
foliis  alternis  margine  serratis  dentatis  aut  crenatis  subtus 
ad  basin  glandulosis,  stipulis  setaceis,  spicis  axillaribus 
terminalibusque  brevibus  monoids,  floribus  foemineis  in  parte 
inferiore  spicae  masculee  sparsis. 

712.  Geiseleria  chamcedryfoUa,  Klotzsch,  gen.  nov.  Croton 
cham&dryfolius  Lam.  Geisel.  Crot.  Monogr.  p.  65. — British 
Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  241. 

Char.  gen.  Geiseleria.  (Crotonis  species  herbaceae,  Auct.) 
Flores  monoici.   Masc.   Calyx  4-partitus,  eequalis,  eestiva- 
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tione  valvata.  Petala  4,  ovato-lanceolata.  Discus  4-radia- 
tus,  radiis  calycis  laciniis  oppositis.  Stamina  8,  disco  villoso 
inserta,  filamentis  liberis,  eestivatione  inflexa,  demum  erectis 
exsertis,  antheris  globosis  introrsis.  Foem.  Calyx  5-partitus, 
eequalis.  Corollee  petala  minutissima,  subulata.  Discus 
bypogynus  5-radiatus,  radiis  sepalis  oppositis*  Ovarium 
sessile,  triloculare,  loculis  uniovulatis.  Stylus  usque  ad 
basin  tripartitus,  laciniis  filiformibus  profunde  bifidis, 
Capsula  tricocca,  coccis  bivalvibus  monospermis. — Herbs 
Americans,  facie  Brachystachyos.  Genus  dixi  in  memoriam 
cl.  Ed.  Fred.  Geiseler,  M.D. 

713.  Croton  (Fruticosi,  foliis  glandulosis)  suavia,  Kunth> 
Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Amer.  11,  p.  60,  ramulis  dichotomis  dein 
glabrescentibus  fusco-nigris  junioribus  stellato-pilosis,  foliis 
oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  obsolete  crenato-serratis  aut  inte- 
gerrimis  supra  scabris  subtus  incano-tomentosis  basi  rotun- 
datis  glandulis  2-4  pedicellatis  instructis,  floribus  masculis 
dodecandris.— C.  salicifolium  Herb.  WUld.  n.  \*JS5  2. — Bar- 
cellos  on  the  Rio  Negro,  Sclwmburgk,  n.  944. 

Char,  reform,  gen.  Croton.  Flores  monoici.  Masc. 
Calyx  5-partitus  aut  5-fidus,  laciniis  eestivatione  valvatis. 
Corollee  petala  5,  distincta.  Discus  5-radiatus  aut  5- 
dentatus.  Stamina  10-20,  disco  nudo  aut  villoso  inserta, 
filamentis  liberis  eestivatione  inflexis  demum  erectis  ex- 
sertis,  antheris  introrsis  filamenti  apice  adnatis.  —  Foem. 
Calyx  5-partitus  aut  5.fidus.  Petala  5,  subinde  ru- 
dimentaria.  Discus  bypogynus  5-radiatus  aut  5-dentatus. 
Ovarium  sessile,  triloculare,  loculis  uniovulatis.  Stylus 
tripartitus,  partitionibus  semel  bis  aut  ter  bifidis,  intus 
stigmatosis.  Capsula  tricocca,  coccis  bivalvibus  mono- 
spermis. Arbores,  frutices  aut  suffirutices  in  America 
tropica  copiose,  rarius  in  America  extratropica,  in  Asia,  et 
in  Africa  australi  crescentes,  foliis  alternis  seepe  stipulatis  et 
ad  basin  biglandulosis  kitegris  serratis  aut  lobatis,  pilis  stel- 
latis  aut  squamis  lepidotis  consitis,  floribus  laxius  densiusve 
spicatis,  spicis  axillaribus  terminalibusque  abbreviatis  aut 
elongatis,  masculis  superioribus,  inferioribus  foemineis. 
714.  Croton  (Fruticosi,  foliis  glandulosis)  palanostigma 
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(Klotz&ch  8p.  n.)  ramulis  evanescente-tomentosis  scabris, 
foliis  magnis  latissime-ovatis  acutis  cordatis  margine  evanes- 
cente*denticulatis  supra  scabriusculis  subtus  incano-tomen- 
tosis  longe  petiolatis,  subtus  ad  basin  glandulis  2  scutelke- 
fbrmibus  magnis  sessilibus  gelatinosis  instructis,  spici* 
longis  terminalibus,  floribus  masculis  dodecandris  glomerato- 
spicatis,  fbetnineis  magnis,  calycibus  5-dentatis,  petalis  minutis 
squamesfbrmibas  longe  barbatis,  germinibus  setoso-hirtis, 
stylo  profunde  tripartita,  laciniis  ter  bifidis  stellatim  radiatis. 
— Palano8tigma  crotonoides,  Mart,  mss.— Frutex  ramosus, 
9-10-pedalis.  Rami  atrofusci,  scabri,  nudiusculi.  Ramuli 
ferrogineo-tomentosi.  Folia  in  ambitu  versus  marginem 
glandulis  sparsts  sessilibus  gilvis  parvis  scutellseformibus 
conspersa,  10  unc.  longa,  8  unc.  lata,  juniora  8*  unc.  longa, 
2  unc.  lata.  Petioli  teretiusculi,  ferrugineo  tomentoso-villosi, 
I J-2  unc  longi.  Spica  tomentoso-hirsutse,  9-12  unc.  long®. 
Floras  foeminei  plurimi,  in  spicee  parte  inferiore  sparai. 
— On  the  River  Padawire,  Schomburgk,  n.  1008.  In  Tapura 
woods,  Brazil,  Martiu*. 

715.  Croton  (Fruticosi,  foliis  glandulosis)  cuneatus  (Mart. 
in  Herb.  Reg.  Monac.)  ramulis  striatis  petiolisque  flavido- 
lepidotis,  foliis  magnis  oblongis  utrinque^attemiato-obtusis 
peaninerviis  margine  remote-serratis,  supra  sparsim  subtus 
dense  lepidotU  basi  biglandulosis,  spicis  longis  terminalibus 
Bttbaggregatis,  floribus  masculis  dodecandris  glomerato- 
spicatis,  famineis  apetalis  subsolitariis,  germinibus  dense 
lepidotis,  stigmatibus  tribus  multipartitis.— Frutex  ramosusi 
12-pedalis.  Folia  longe  petiolata  subcoriacea,  supra  atro- 
viridia  subnitentia,  5-7  unc.  longa,  l£-2  unc.  lata,  glandulis  2 
sessilibus  instructa.  Squamulee  minutissimcB,  laciniato- 
ciliatos,  e  flavido  albidc*  Petioli  12-15  lin.  longi.  Spices 
6-10  unc  longa,  cum  floribus  bracteisque  dense-lepidotce. 
Calycis  lacini«  intus  lanatce.  Petala  in  floribus  masculis 
spathulata,  villosa.  British  Guiana  (Roraima  expedition) 
Schomburgk.  On  the  Amazon  river,  Pceppig,  n.  2593, 
MartittM* 

716*  C.  (foliis  eglandulosis)  Esseqviboensis,  (Klotzsch  sp.n.) 
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ramulis  canescente  stellato-pubescentibus,  foliis  ovatis  cor- 
datis  acutis  glabris  pellucido-punctatis  membranaceo-sub- 
coriaceis  margine  remote-serratis,  petiolis  compressis  supra 
svdcatis  basi  dilatatis  subglabris,  spicis  stellato-pubescentibus 
terminalibus  axillaribusque  subsolitariis,  bracteis  spathulatis 
glabris  margine  laciniato-glandulosis  floribus  masculis  de- 
candris,laciniis  calycinis  integris9petalis  obovatis  calyce  longio- 
ribus,  filamentis  basi  pilosis,floribus  foemineis  5-petalis,  petalis 
linearibus,  laciniis  calycinis  orbiculari-ovatis  obtusis  fimbri- 
ato-glandulosis,  germinibus  stellato- pilosis,  stigmatibus  tribus 
multipartitis,  lobis  filiformibus  puberulis  conniventibus.— 
Frutex.  Folia  15-20  lin.  longa,  8-10  lin.  lata.  Petioli  6  lin. 
longi.  Spies  2-2|  unc.  longce.  Flores  albi.  Pedicelli  1-2 
lin.  longi. — On  the  Essequibo,  Schomburgk,  n.  33. 

7>7*  C.  (foliis  eglandulosis)  nervosus,  (Klotzsch  sp.  n.) 
ramulis  petiolisque  pubescent!- villosis,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis 
penninerviis  integerrimis  supra  saturate-viridibus  subglabris 
subtus  albido-lepidotis  pubescentibus,  basi  rotundato- 
emarginatis,  costa  media  villosa,  spicis  terminalibus  sub- 
aggregatis  albidis  villosis,  bracteis  lanceolatis  pubescentibus, 
calycibus  pubescenti-lepidotis  albidis  5-fidis,  floribus  masculis 
hexadecandris,  filamentis  pilosis,  floribus  foemineis  apetalis, 
germinibus  stellato- pilosis  aut  pubescenti-lepidotis,  stigma- 
tibus tribus  multipartitis,  lobis  pubescentibus  subulatis  con- 
niventibus.— Frutex  10-12-pedalis.  Folia  3  unc.  longa,  12- 
14  lin.  lata.  Squamulae  adpressee  radiato-pilosae.  Stipules 
filiformes,  hirsute,  deciduce.  Petioli  4-5  lin.  longi.  Spices 
2-3  unc.  longee.  Flor.  masc.  Petala  5,  ovalia,  obtusa, 
calycem  subsuperantia,  intus  pubescentia.  Calycis  lariniee 
ovate,  obtusae,  intus  glabra. 

/3  pubescens,  ramulis  petiolisque  albido-pubescentibus,  fo- 
liorum  nervis  densis  ad  paginam  inferiorem  prominentibus, 
floribus  vix  pubescentibus.    Rio  Takutu,  Schomburgk  n.  802. 

/3  villosuSy  ramulis  petiolisque  rufescenti-villosis,  foliorum 
nervis  remotis  vix  prominentibus,  floribus  pubescente-villosis. 
On  the  Essequebo,  Schomburgk,  n.  44. 

718.    Caperonia    anguatimma,  (Klotzsch,  sp.    n.)    caule 
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berbaceo  tereti  glabro  substriato  tenui  erecto  ramoso 
ramulis  foliisque  sparsim  hirsutis,  foliis  sessilibus  anguste- 
linearibus  acutis  margine  remote-serratis,  stipulis  brevissimis 
persistentibus,  spicis  axillaribus  monoids  subhirsutis,  bracteis 
persistentibus  brevissimis  navicularibus  acutis  glabris,  flori- 
bus  mascolis  deciduis  minutis,  foemineis  sessilibus.  Caulis 
bipedalis.  Folia  2-3  una  longa  |  lin.  lata.  Spicee  biunciales. 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  132. 

719.  C.  paludosa,  (Klotzsch,  sp.  n.);  caule  berbaceo 
subcarnoso  flexuoso  subsimplici  evanescente  hirto,  foliis 
petiolatis  anguste  lanceolatis  acutis  sparsim  hirsutis  margine 
remote  aculeatis,  spicis  abbreviatis  axillaribus  tenuissime 
hirsutis,  floribus  foemineis  pedicellatis.  —  Caulis  pedalis, 
crasaus.  Folia  2-2|  lin  lata,  2£-3  unc.  longa.  Stigmata 
colorata.    British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

IVibe  PhYLLANTHEjE. 

720.  Phyllanthus  microphyllus  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp. 
v.  iL/?.  87*    British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  420. 

721.  P.  Guianensis  (Klotzsch,  sp.  n.);  fruticosus,  ramis 
erectis  gracihbus,  foliis  subpinnatim  dispositis  ellipticis  bre- 
vissime  acutis  glabris,  floribus  axillaribus  brevi-pedicellatis 
subternis,  calycibus  sexpartitis,  flore  foemineo  unico,  stylo 
nullo,  stigmatibus  tribus  bifidis. — Frutex  gracilis,  bipedalis. 
Folia  Icete  viridia,  4  lin.  longa,  2  lin.  lata.  On  the  Essequebo 
and  Rupunoony,  Schomburgk,  n.  22  and  529. 

722.  P.  pUcatorum,  Kunth,  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp.  v.  ii.  p.  90. 
Barcellos  on  the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk  n.  927  • 

723.  P.  adianihoides  (Klotzsch,  sp.  n.)  fruticosus,  ramis 
distichis  tenuibus,  foliis  subpinnatim  dispositis  membranaceis 
rigidis  ovatis  subobtusis  junioribus  mucronatis  utrinque 
glabris,  floribus  fasciculatis  longe  pedicellatis  ternis  quater- 
nisve,  calycibus  sexpartitis,  floribus  masculis  diandris,  anthe- 
sis  sessilibus  bilocularibus  extrorsis  longitudinaliter  birimosis. 
Frutex  glaber,  ramosus.  Folia  1-2  unc.  longa,  f-1  unc.  lata. 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

s  2 
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Tribe  BuxRjR. 

y  724.  Discocarpus  Essequeboensis  (Klotzsch,  gen.  nov.). 
On  the  Upper  Essequebo,  Schomburgk  n.  35, 659  and  the  fruit 
specimens  ofn.  706. 

Char.  Gen.  Discocarpus.  Flores  dioici,  in  folioram 
axillis  aggregati.  Pedicelli  breves,  squamis  aridis  fdscis  sub- 
persistentibus  dense  vestiti.  Masc.  Calyx  cyathiformis  inae- 
qualiter  5-fidus,  segmentis  intus  squama  brevi  instructis. 
Petala  nulla.  Stamina  5,  longe  exserta,  inferne  in  cylindrum 
coalita.  Oerminis  rudimentum  parvum,  pedicelliforme,  tri- 
fidum. — Foem.  Calyx  profunde  5-fidus  persistens.  Petala  5 
calycis  segmentis  alterna.  Staminum  rudimenta  5,  ad  basin 
germinis  inserta.  Discus  hypogynus  carnosus,  crenato-mar- 
ginatus.  Ovarium  sessile,  triloculare,  loculis  biovulatis.  Sty- 
lus brevissimus,  crassus ;  stigmata  tria,  petaloidea,  recurva, 
crenato-laciniata,  basi  angusta,  supra  canaliculata.  Capsula  glo- 
boso-depressaobtuse  sexangularis,  tricocca,  pubescens,  coccis 
bivalvibus,  abortu  monospermio. — Arbores  Americee  tropic®, 
foliis  alternis  simplicibus  coriaceis  glaberrimis  rigidis,  floribus 
aggregato-fasciculatis. — D.  Essequeboensis,  ramulis  albido-ci- 
nereis  laevibus,  foliis  ovatis  apice  attenuato-obtusis  supra 
nitidis,  germinibus  capsulisque  velutinis  leevibus. 

725.  Podocalyx  loranthoides  (Klotzsch,  gen.  nov.)  Dry 
Savannahs,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  ft.  978. 

Char.  Gen.  Podocaltx.  Flores  dioici,  densissime  glome- 
rulati,  glomeruli  distantes,  in  spicas  axillares  dispositi,  unibrac- 
teati.  Masc.  Calyx  minimus,  campanulatus,  quadridentatus, 
longe  pedicellatus.  Stamina  4,  exserta,  dentibus  calycinis 
opposita,  filamenta  sub  ovarii  rudimento  pulvinato  inserta ; 
anthera  subglobosae,  utrinque  obtusre,  biloculares,  extrorsae. 
Foem  •  • .  .Arbor  Guianensis  foliis  alternis  exstipulatis  ?  inte- 
gerrimis  glabris  coriaceis. — P.  loranthoides,  folia  ovalia,  pe- 
tiolata,  pinninervia,  apice  acuta.  Spicas  masculae  in  apice 
ramorum  axillares  calycesque  ferrugineo-pubescentes. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Contributions  toward*  a  Flora  of  South  Africa.  By 
Dr.  C.  F.  Meisnbr,  Professor  of  Botany,  at  the  Unioersity 
qf  Basil,  Switzerland.  »  y      j 

(Continued  from  p.  476.J  * 

TlLIACEJfi. 

1.  Grewia  occidentalis,  L.  DC.  prodr.  1.  p.  511,  n,  85. — Ad 
latera  montis  Tafelberg  (III.  D.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Herb. 
Krauss. 

2.  G.  Caffra,  nob. — Ramulis  foliisque  novellis  et  ca- 
lycibus  pilosiusculis,  ceeterum  glabra ;  stipulis  setaceis 
petiolum  i&quantibus,  foliis  oblongis  vix  obliquis  acutis  3-ner- 
viis  minute  serratis ;  pedunculis  axillaribus  2-floris  pedicellis- 
que  petiolum  vix  superantibus;  alabastris  oblongis,  basi  tumen- 
tibus,  sepalis  linearibus  petalis  genitalibusque  longioribus. 

In  sylvis  primitivis  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Dec.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  209. 

From  the  foregoing  species,  this,  which  resembles  it  in  habit, 
b  perfectly  distinct  by  narrower  and  minutely]  serrated 
(not  obtusely  dentate)  leaves,  by  only  half  as  large  flowers, 
and  by  quite  differently  shaped  alabastra,  resembling  those  of 
a  Xylopia,  whereas  in  G.  occidentalis  they  are  almost^globose. 
Of  the  other  Cape  species  hitherto  described,  G.  obtustfolia, 
Willd.  differs  from  ours  in  its  pubescence;  G. glandulosa, 
Vahl,  in  its  acuminate  leaves  and  shorter  peduncles ;  G.flava, 
DC.  in  the  shape  of  its  leaves,  its  one-flowered  peduncles,  etc. 

Mehaceje  ? 

Aitonia  Capensis,  Thunb.  —  In   solo  argillaceo    regionis 
Karroo  (II.  c.)  Apr.  1839.     Krauss. 
OxalidejE, 

1.  Oxdks  tubi/bra,  J  acq.  DC.  prodr.  1.  p.  693,  ji.  39. — In 
•renosu  planitiei  Capensis,  (III.  E.  b.)  Jun.  1838.  Krauss, 
n,  1153. 

2.  O.  canescens,  J  acq.  DC.  1.  e.  n.  40. — Cum  pracedente 
legit  Krauss,  n.  1162. 
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3.  O.  hirta,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  42. — In  pascuis  prope 
Greenpoint,  (III.  D.  b.)  Maj.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1151.  (Un. 
itin.  n.  594.) 

4.  0.  hirteUa,  J  acq.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  43. — In  arenosis  planitiei 
Capensis  (III.  E.  b.),  Jun.  1838.   Krauss,  n.  1 155. 

5.  0.  muUiflora,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  44. — Cum  preecedente. 
Krauss,  n.  1 168. 

6.  0.  incarnata,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  49. — In  graminosis 
prope  Constantiam  (III.  D.  b.)  Sept.  1838.    Krauss  n.  1 148. 

7.  O.  venosa,  Sav.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  51. — In  arenosis  plan.  Cap. 
Jun.  1838.   Hb.  Krauss. 

8.  O.  sericea,  Linn.fil.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  59. — In  solo  argillaceo 
prope  Tulbagh  (IV.  B.  b.)  Maj.  1838.   Krauss,  n.  1154. 

9.  0.  phellandrioides,  E.  Meyer,  in  pi.  Dr&ge. — Bulbosa, 
glabra,  caule  tenello  paucifolio,  apice  2-3-floro ;  foliis  3-folio- 
latis,  foliolis  profunde  bilobis,  lobis  divaricatis  lineari-lanceo- 
latis  obtusis,  sepalis  lanceolatis  acutiusculis,  apice  glandulosis, 
corolla  brevioribus ;  staminibus  stylisque  sub&quilongis,  caly- 
cem  vix  superantibus. 

In  solo  argillaceo  prope  Paardeberg  (III.  E.  b.)  Maj.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  1159. 

A  very  tender  plant,  4-6  inches  high,  closely  allied  to  0. 
caprina,  Linn.,  which  differs  in  being  stemless,  and  in  having 
obcordate  leaflets.  The  leaflets  are  three  times  shorter  than 
the  petiole,  scarcely  3-4  lines  long,  the  lobes  not  quite  one 
line  in  breadth,  straightly  diverging  in  nearly  a  right  angle  and 
separated  from  each  other  for  more  than  half  their  length. 
Pedicels  of  the  umbella  twice  or  thrice  as  long  as  the  (erect) 
flower  which,  in  size,  shape,  and  calyx,  resembles  that  of  O. 
incarnata.  Petals  violet. 

10.  O.  compressa,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  63. — In  arenosis  prope 
Riet  Valley  (III.  E.  b.)  Jun.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1143. 

11.  0.  stenophytta,  nob. — Bulbosa,  subacaulis,  glabra? 
foliis  simplicibus,  linearibus,  obtusiusculis,  petiolatis ;  scapis 
1-floris,  folia  superantibus,  ebracteolatis ;  floribus  erectis ; 
calyce  corolla  quintuplo  breviore,  5-partita,  laciniis  lanceolatis 
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acutia  eglandulosis,  staminibus  altioribus  calycem  breviora 
stylosque  subaequantem  duplo  superantibus. 

In  solo  argillaoeo  prope  Tulbagh  (IV.  B.  b.)  Maj.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  1160. 

A  remarkable  species,  belonging  to  the  group  of  0.  mono- 
pkyUa  Jacq.,  but  quite  distinct  from  all  the  species  hitherto 
described.  The  whole  plant  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
minute  capitate  hairs,  which,  however,  may  possibly  be  a 
mucor  rather  than  a  real  pubescence.  Bulb  ovate,  of  the 
size  of  a  middling  cherry,  clothed  with  lacerated  thin  mem* 
branes,  beneath  which  appears  a  thick  irregular  netting  of 
fibres ;  from  its  pointed,  pyramidal  top  arises  a  thin  stem, 
scarcely  longer  thau  3-5  lines,  bearing  at  the  extremity  two 
or  three  small  roundish  membranaceous  scales,  from  the  axils 
of  which  spring  about  half  a  dozen  erect  leaves  and  nearly  as 
many  peduncles.  Leaves  (including  the  petiole  which  is  never 
longer  than  4-5  lines)  about  l£  inch  long,  their  lamina  not 
above  one  line  broad,  and  connectedwith  the  filiform  petiole  by 
an  almost  obsolete  articulation,  flat,  of  a  thin  herbaceous  tex- 
ture, attenuated  at  both  ends,  showing  one  faint  middle 
nerve,  and  bearing  no  gland  at  the  obtuse  apex.  Peduncles 
filiform,  2-2±  inches  long,  erect,  without  >anf  trace  of 
bracteoles.  Flowers  twice  the  size  of  those  of  O.  acetosella; 
calyx  funnel-shaped,  2  lines  long,  of  a  dark  purplish-brown, 
divided  below  the  middle  into  5  acute  equal  lobes  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  line  in  breadth,  without  a  gland  at  their  top ;  tube 
of  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  about  twice  as  long  as  the  calyx, 
pale  yellow  ?  limb  spreading,  pale  violet  (lilac),  lobes  rounded. 
Styles  a  little  longer  than  the  calyx  and  the  shorter  stamens. 

12.  O.  arcuata,  Jacq.  DC.  prodr.  1.  p.  698,  n.  96. — In 
solo  argillaceo  prope  urbem  Capstadt  (III.  E.  b.)  Maj.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  1161. 

13.  O.  speciosa,  Willd.  DC.l.  c.,n.  107* — In  solo  argillaceo 
prope  Tulbagh  (IV.  B.  b.)  Maj.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1147.  (ex 
parte.) 

14.  O.  purpurea,  Willd.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  109. — Cum  preeced.  1. 
Krauss,  n.  1147.  (ex  parte.) 
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15.  O.  conveanda,  Jacq.  DC.  I.e.,  n.  115.— Cum  prsced. 
Herb.  Krauss.  propr. 

16.  0.  humilis,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  111. — In  arenosis 
planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Jun.  183S.   Krauss,  n.  1166. 

17  0.  punctata,  Linn.  fit.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  113.  In  pascuis 
circa  Tulbagh  (IV.  B.  b.)  Maj.  1838.    Herb.  Krauss.  propr. 

18.  0.  obfusa,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c.,n.  117*  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.enum. 
p.  93.  (ex  cit.  specim.  Un.  itin.  n.  587-)— L*°cis  argillaceis 
circa  urbem  Capstadt  (III.  E.  b.)  Jul.  1838.  Krauss,  n. 
1152. 

19.  0.  lanata,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  118. — Cum  pnecedente. 
Krauss,  n.  1146. 

20.  O.  tenella,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  125.—  Cum  proceed. 
Krauss,  n.  1149. 

21.  O.filicauHsj  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  129. — In  arenosis  prope 
Riet  Valley  (IV.  B.  b.,  Jun.  1838.   Herb.  Krauss  propr. 

22.  0.  cuneata,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  131. — Ad  latere  montta 
Leuwenberg  (III.  D.  b.)  Jul.  1838,   Krauss,  n.  1150. 

23.  O.  cuneifolia,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  132. — In  pascuis 
prope  Tulbagh  (IV.  B.  b.)  Maj.  1838.   Krauss,  n.  1156. 

24.  0.  pusilkt,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  133  ?  (non  E.  May.  in 
plant.  Dreg.)— In  arenosis  plan.  Cap.  (III.  E.  b.)  Maj.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  1157. 

25.  O.  linearis,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  134. — In  pascuis  prope 
Tulbagh  (IV.B.b.)  Jun.  1 138.  Krauss,  n.  1158.— Proxiraa,  O. 
Bmbata,  E.  Mey.  in  pi.  Dreg,  quae  non  nisi  calyis  lobis  bre- 
vioribus  haud  acuminatis  differre  videtur. 

26.  0.  minuta,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  138. — In  arenosis  planitiei 
Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Jun.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  1167. 

27-  0.  glabra,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  139. — Cum  prceced. 
Krauss,  n.  1163  et  1164. 

28.  O.  tenuifolia,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  142.— Ad  latere  montis 
Tafelberg,  alt.  2000  (III.  A,  e.)  Jul.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  1145. 

29.  O.  polyphylla,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c,  n.  1 43. — Cum  preecedente, 
altit.  1000,  legit  Dr.  Krauss,  n.  1165. 

P.  longifoKa,  nob.;  foliolis  elongatis  divaricatissimis,  caule 
gracillimo  elatiore. 
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Ad  latere  montium  prope  urbem  Capstadt  (III.  E,  b.)  Jul. 
1838.     Krauss,  n.  1144. 

A  remarkable  variety,  if  not  a  distinct  species,  growing  up 
to  the  height  of  more  than  a  foot,  and  bearing  at  the  summit 
of  the  filiform  stem,  one  single  fascicle  of  6-8  leaves,  and  one 
single-flowered  peduncle,  of  about  double  the  length;  leaflets 
12-16  lines  long)  twice]  as  long  as  those  of  the  common 
form)  scarcely  half  a  line  in  breadth,  all  of  them  shortly 
hooked  at  the  point ;  petiole  almost  capillary,  sometimes  as 
long  as  the  leaflets,  sometimes  much  shorter.  The  flowers 
are  exactly  as  in  Sieber's  specimens  of  0.  polyphylla  (Fl. 
Mixta,  n.  34),  considerably  smaller  than  in  Dr&ge's  plant 
and  the  sepals  narrower  than  in  Krauss's  n.  1165. 

30.  O.  pectinata,  Jacq.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  150  (ex.  ic.  Burm.  Air. 
t.  30,  f.  1,  a  Gandollio  cum  ?  hue  citata,  cum  planta  nostra 
bene  congrna.) — In  pascuis  prope  Tulbagh  (IV.  B,  b.)  Maj. 

1838.  Herb.  Krauss,  propr. 

ZYGOPHYLLEiE. 

1.  ZygophyUumfaetidum,  Sckrad.  et  Windh  DC.  prodr.  i,  p. 
705,  n.  4. — In  solo  argillaceo  prope  urbem  Capstadt  (III.  E, 
b.)  Aug.  1838.    Hb.  Krauss,  propr. 

2.  Z.Margsana,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  10.— In  solo  argillaceo 
prope  Uitenhage  (IV.  C,  c.)  Maj.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  1222. 

3.  Z.  Lichtenstemianum,  Chamisso  in  Linnaea  5,  p.  47.— Ad 
litus  in  sinu  Kampsbaay  (III.  D,  b.)  Maj.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  1220. 

4.  Z.  sesstitfolium,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  11.  E.  Meyer,  in  pi. 
Drfege,— In  solo  argillaceo  prope  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Apr. 

1839.  Krauss,  n.  1221. 

5.  Z.  debile>  Chamisso  1.  c.  p.  45.— Prope  urbem  Capstadt 
(III.  D,  b.)  Jul.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  1219. 

6.  Z.spinonMhLim.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  12.  E.  Mey.  in  pi.  Drtge. 
— In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E,  b.)  Jun.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  1218. 

7.  Tribtdu*  terrestriMy  L.— In  arenosis  prope  Zwartevaley, 
distr.  George  (IV,  C,  b.)  Febr.  1839.    Krauss,  n.  847. 

vol.  n.  F 
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OCHNACE.fi. 

Diporidium  Natalitium,  nob. — Giaberrimum;  foliis  oblongis 
acutis  serratis;  racemis  ramulos  terminantibus,  brevissimis, 
umbelliformibus,  paucifloris ;  sepalis  ovatis  acutis,  stamina 
superantibus. 

Ad  syl varum  margines  prope  Port  Natal  (V,  c.)  Aug.  1839. 
Krauss  n.  454. 

This  species  differs  from  D.  atropurpureum  and  arboreum, 
Wendl.,  especially  in  the  form  and  size  of  its  leaves,  and  from 
D.  Delagoense,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  118,  in  its  racemose 
(not  solitary)  pedicels. — Branches  numerous,  semi-patent, 
almost  straight,  with  a  greyish  bark,  rough  from  small 
wrinkles  and  numerous  minute  warts.  Leaves  2-2£  inches 
long  (including  the  petiole,  which  is  1-2  1.  long),  9-11  lines 
broad,  attenuated  at  both  ends,  rather  equally  serrated  along 
the  whole  margin;  serratures  about  one  line  distant  from  each 
other,  with  a  short,  adpressed,  more  or  less  caducous  point ; 
veins  faintly  prominent  on  the  upper  surface,  scarcely  visible 
underneath.  Inflorescence  terminal  on  axillary  branches, 
which  rarely  attain  the  length  of  one  inch,  and  usually  bear 
one  small  leaf;  pedicels  4-8  lines  long,  originating  so  near 
one  another,  from  a  common  peduncle  of  scarcely  2-3  lines 
length,  that  the  inflorescence  looks  more  like  an  umbel 
than  a  raceme  ;  their  articulation  is  1-2  lines  above  the  base, 
and  their  inferior  portion  persistent.  Flower-buds  globose, 
of  the  size  of  a  pepper-corn.  Sepals  nearly  equal,  3  lines 
long,  1 J  1.  broad,  of  a  livid  brownish-green.  Petals  longer 
than  the  sepals,  of  a  rich  yellow  (injured  by  insects  in  our 
specimens).  Anthers  oblong,  1  line  long,  obliquely  truncate, 
with  two  very  conspicuous  oblong  pores ;  filaments  shorter 
than  the  style.    Ovary  8-lobed. 

Rhamnbjs. 

Phylica  {Eriophylica)  gnidioides,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  en.  p.  135. 
— Inter  rupes  ad  collium  latent  pagi  Langekloof,  distr.  George 
(IV.  B,  c.)  Mart.  1839.    Krauss  n.  753. 

A  pretty  shrub,  looking  much  more  like  some  species  of 
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Gmdhm  (among  which,  indeed,  it  has  been  sent  to  us)  than 
like  other  Pkylicas.  Ecklon's  diagnose  is  very  good.  The 
leaves  are  generally  opposite,  sometimes,  however,  verticillate, 
or,  especially  on  the  young  (tomentose)  branchlets,  alternate,  3 
lines  long,  with  a  very  short,  but  distinct,  pubescent  petiole, 
in  form  and  size  resembling  those  of  Erica  cornea,  only  they 
are  a  little  thicker.  The  flowers,  coloured  like  those  of 
Soulangia  rubra,  are  4  lines  long,  perfectly  sessile,  and  col- 
lected in  considerable  number  into  terminal  heads  or  clusters, 
of  the  size  of  a  cherry.  They  are  surrounded  at  the  base  by 
an  irregular  involucre,  composed  of  ordinary,  but  smaller, 
leaves.  The  tomentum,  with  which  the  whole  outside  of  the 
calyx  is  covered,  is  white,  woolly  rather  than  silky  (as  termed 
by  Ecklon,)  almost  without  lustre ;  tube  of  the  calyx  cylin- 
drical, slightly  funnel-shaped ;  limb  erect,  divided  into  five 
narrow  scarcely  acute  lobes,  of  one  line  in  length,  smooth 
and  reddish  inside;  petals  minute,  squamiform,  cucullate, 
covering  the  anthers,  dark-coloured  (brown  or  purple  ?) ;  style 
equal  to  the  calycine  lobes,  stigma  obtuse. 

Bruniace^e. 

Brtmia  microphylla,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  207,  DC.  prodr.  2, 
p.  44,  n.  15. — Inter  rupes  in  summitate  montium  Baviaansk- 
loo£  alt.  3000  (IV.  B,  b.)  Dec.  1838.    Krauss  n.  778. 

Our  plant  (which  was  also  sent  us  as  a  Thymekea)  might 
almost  as  well  be  taken  for  B.  phylicoides,  Thunb.,  which 
differs  only  in  villose  leaves,  and  capitula  of  the  size  of  a 
pea.  The  young  leaves  are  slightly,  but  distinctly,  villous 
on  the  back,  and  strongly  ciliated  on  the  margin.  Perhaps, 
therefore,  the  two  species  ought  to  be  united.  We  must 
further  observe,  that  they  belong  to  the  genus  Brunia,  not  to 
Raspalia,  to  which  they  are  referred  by  Brongniart  and 
Ecklon  (enum.  p.  100)  the  ovary  being,  according  to  our 
reiterated  examination,  adherent  to  the  calyx,  with  its  infe- 
rior portion. — Raspalia  teres,  E.  Mey.  in  Plant.  Dr&g.  is  very 
like  our  plant,  and  perhaps  not  distinct. 

f  2 
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LiEGUMINOSiE.* 

1.  Calpurnia  lasiogyne,  E.  Meyer  I  Comm.  PI.  Afr.  1,  p.  3. 
In  sylvis  circa  port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jul.  1839,  Krauss  n.  325. 

2.  Cyclopia  latifolia,  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  101,  n.  3.  E.  Meyer 
Comm.  p.  3.  Benth.  in  Annalen  des  Wiener  Mus.  2,  p.  67- 
Ad  latera  mont.  Baviaanskloof,  alt.  1000'  (IV.  B.  b.)  Dec. 
1838.     Krauss  n.  934. 

3.  C.  genistoides,  H.  Br.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  1.  Benth.  1.  c.  (non  E. 
Mey.)     C.ffalioides,  E.  Meyer!  1.  c.  p.  4.  (non  DC.)     Ad 

*  It  has  been  generally  and  justly  regretted  that  the  numerous  new  Legu- 
minosa?  discovered  by  Drege,  Ecklon  and  Zey her,  have  been  described  and 
published,  nearly  at  the  tame  time,  in  two  separate  works :  "  Ernetti  H.  F. 
Meyer  Commeutariorum  de  Plantis  Africa  Australioris,  Vol,  /.,  fate.  1,  Liptia, 
1835,"  and  "  Ecklon  et  Zeyher  Enumeratio  Plant  arum  Africa  Australia  extra- 
tropic*,  Para  II.,  Jan.  1836  /'  from  which  circumstance  unavoidably  resulted 
the  serious  inconvenience  that  a  great  number  of  identical  species  figure  in  each 
of  these  works  under  different  names.  To  point  out  those  which  are  synonyms. 
Dr.  Walpers  has  taken  the  pains  of  comparing  Drege's  plants  with  those  of 
Ecklon  contained  in  the  Royal  Herbarium  of  Berlin  (see  his  paper  in  the  Lin- 
nssa,  vol.  13,  p.  449,  seq.) ;  but  unfortunately  he  has  only  increased  the  mast  of 
unnecessary  synonyms,  having — contrary  to  the  established  rule  and  principle 
—adjudged  the  priority  to  Ecklon9*  names,  under  the  arbitrary  pretext  that, 
although  the  first  part  of  Meyer's  Commentaries  bear  upon  the  title-page  the 
date  of  1835,  they  were  published  "  several  months'*  later  than  Ecklon's 
Enum.  pars  II.,  which  is  dated  January  1836.  We  have  no  means  for  ascer- 
taining whether  this  be  exactly  true,  and,  if  so,  for  what  cause  or  reason  Dr. 
Meyer's  work  bears  an  earlier  date ;  nor  is  this  of  the  least  importance,  since, 
according  to  the  generally  adopted  law  (see  De  Candolle,  thdor.  lllm.,  ed.  2,  p. 
282,  art.  6)  with  which  we  perfectly  agree,  the  right  of  priority  must  depend 
upon  the  date  printed  on  the  title-page ;  and  therefore  we  feel  ourselves  hound 
to  retain  Or.  Meyer's  names,  his  work  being  dated  prior  to  that  of  Ecklon. 
Moreen  er,  in  a  case  of  this  nature,  where  two  books  have  been  published  on 
the  same  subject  nearly  at  the  same  time,  the  intrinsic  valne  of  the  works 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  adjudging  the  preference  to  that  in  which  the 
subject  has  been  most  scientifically  treated.  We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks 
without  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Walpers  speaks  on 
the  matter  (1.  c.  p.  451),  tending  to  raise  suspicion  against  the  candour  of  Dr. 
Meyer ;  a  behaviour,  the  injustice  of  which  has  already  been  shown  by  Prof, 
▼on  Schlecbtendal  (Linnosa,  vol.  14,  p.  706);  but  which,  though  offending  to  the 
feelings  of  every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  Dr.  Meyer's  real  character,  will, 
we  trust,  do  less  harm  to  the  latter  than  to  the  credit  of  its  own  author. 
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latera  mont.  Steenberge  (III.  D,  b.)   Sept.  1838.     Krauss, 
d.  93S. 

4.  C.  sessiHflora,  E.  Mey  J  1.  c.  p.  4,  Benth.  1.  e.  (non  Eckl. 
et  Zeyh.)  C  Meyeriana,  Walpers  in  Linneea  1 3,  p.  454.  Ad 
latera  mont.  Gnadenthalberg,  alt.  2000'  (IV.  A.)  Dec.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  885. 

5.  Podalyria  sericea,  R.Br.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  101,  n.  3,  E.  Mey., 
Comm.  p.  5.  Ad  latera  mont.  Leuwenberg  et  Tafelberg,  alt. 
1000'  (HI.  D.  b.)  Jul.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  869  et  870.  Several 
specimens,  which  differ  in  some  degree  in  having  the  lobes  of 
the  calyx  a  little  broader  and  shorter,  and  the  sinus  between 
them  acute,  instead  of  rounded,  may  perhaps  belong  to  P. 
patens,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  159,  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Walpers  (1.  c.  p.  458)  is  a  mere  variety  of  P.  sericea. 

6.  P.  cuneifolia,  Vent.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  4.  Mey. !  1.  c.  p.  5.  In 
uliginosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  87 1. 

7.  P.  bifhra,Lam.  a,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  6.  P.  argentea9  Salisb. 
DC.  1.  c.  n.  9.  Ad  latus  occidental  montis  Tygerberg  (III. 
D,  a.)  Nov.  1838.    Krauss,  n.  868. 

8.  P.  buxifotia,  Lam.  E.  Mey. !  1.  c.  p.  7-  (haud  Willd., 
Walpers,  1.  c.  p.  458.)  P.  glauca,  DC.  (cfr.  Walp.  1.  c.  p. 
459)  Ad  sylvarum  margines  in  Outeniqua  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  867*  Like  many  other  Cape  plants,  this 
varies  in  the  colour  of  its  pubescence,  sometimes  pale  yellow 
or  whitish,  and  sometimes  quite  brown. 

9.  P.  hamata,  E.  Meyer  in  Linneea  7,  p.  146? — Ad  latera 
montium  in  Outeniqua  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n. 
866*  Dr.  Walpers  (1.  c.  p.  458)  considers  this  species  as  a 
variety  of  P.  sericea,  R.  Br.,  from  which  our  specimens, 
which  answer  well  the  diagnose,  are  widely  different,  hav- 
ing flowers  double  the  size,  quite  differently  shaped  leaves, 
and,  except  on  the  young  foliage,  a  scarcely  silky  pubescence. 
We  are  much  more  inclined  towards  Mr.  Bentham's  opinion, 
who  unites  it  with  P.  hirsuta  Willd.,  which,  according  to  the 
diagnose  (DC.  prodr.  II..  p.  101,  n.  2)  we  cannot  distinguish 
from  our  plant ;  but  P.  argentea,  Salisb.  which  is  considered 
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as  identical  with  P.  hirsuta  Willd.  by  Dr.  Walpers  (Linnaea 
13,  p.  457,)  and  to  which  Mr.  Bentham  refers  P.  hamata 
(Ann.  Wien.  Mus.  2,  p.  68)  is  also  quite  distinct  from  our 
plant  in  having  much  longer  and  often  two-flowered  pedun- 
cles, and  much  smaller  flowers  and  leaves.  Among  Dr&ge's 
plants  we  have  seen  no  species  with  which  our  plant  agrees. 
From  P.  Burchellii,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  1,  which  it  seems  to  approach 
closely,  especially  by  its  very  short  peduncles,  it  differs  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves,  which  are  ovate  or  oval,  (6-8  lines  long, 
by  4-5  lin.  in  breadth)  with  a  short  recurved  point,  tomen- 
toso-villose,  and  not  reticulated  on  the  inferior  surface,  ad- 
presso-villose  on  the  upper  side  which  at  last  becomes  almost 
glabrous.  Pedicels  one  line  long ;  flowers  as  large  as  in  P. 
calyptrata ;  calyx  villous,  or  almost  hirsute,  with  light  brown 
silky  hairs,  intruso-truncate  at  the  base,  five-cleft  to  below  the 
middle;  lobes  lanceolate  acute,  nearly  as  long  as  the  carina  and 
alee,  the  two  upper  less  deeply  divided.  Corolla  deep  purple, 
the  vexillum  on  the  outside  slightly  pubescent  towards  the 
base.  The  pubescence  of  the  young  leaves  is  silky  and  golden 
or  fulvous  like  that  of  the  calyx;  on  the  old  foliage  it  is  grey 
and  scarcely  shining. 

10.  P.  orbicularis,  E.  Meyer,  comment,  p.  8. — Ad  latera 
montium  Baviaanskloof  (IV.  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838.  Hb.  Krauss, 
propr.  Folia  valde  coriacea,  juniora  utrinque  sericeo-villosa. 
Pedunculi  et  calyx  pube  breviore  subtomentosi.  Legumina 
turgida,  pollicaria,  pilis  patentibus  villosissima.  This  species 
is  very  near  the  preceding,  and  P.  hirsuta  Willd.;  but  differs 
in  having  longer  pedicels. 

11.  P.  calyptrata,  Willd,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  10.  Secus 
rivulos  ad  latus  occidentale  montis  Tafelberg,  alt.  1000'  (HI. 

D.  b.)  Jul.  1338.     Krauss,  n.  872. 

12.  Rafnia  cunetfblia,  Thunb.  DC.  prodr.  2.  p.  118,  n.  3, 

E.  Mey.  !   comm.  p.  12. — In   solo  lapidoso   prope  Klein 
Rivier  (IV.  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838,    Krauss,  n.  932. 

13.  R.  triflora  Tfiunb.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  4.  E.  Mey.!  1.  c— Inter 
frutices  prope  Constantiam  (III.  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  931. 
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14.  R.  angulata,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  9,E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  13. — 
In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III.E.b.)  Nov.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  913. 

15.  FL  (Vascoa)  perfoliate  DC.  1.  c.  p.  119,  n.  2,  E.  Mey. ! 
1.  c.  p.  15.— Inter  lapides  ad  latera  mont.  Houwhoek,  Zwel- 
lendam  (IV.,  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  922. 

16.  Borboma  trtnerviu,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  120,  n.  2,  E.  Mey. 
1.  c.  p.  15. — In  solo  lapidoso  arenoso  prope  Klein  Rivier  (IV., 
B.  b.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  916.  Our  specimen  has  the 
uppermost  leaves  ciliated  with  scarce  and  rather  long  hairs, 
and  approaches  therein  to  R.  barbata  Lam.';  which,  however, 
differs  in  having  all  the  leaves  lined  with  dense  and  shorter 
cilia,  and  in  its  sessile  flowers* 

17.  B.  lanceolata,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  3,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  16.— 
In  collibus  prope  Knysna  Rivier,  distr.  George  (IV.  b.)  Jan. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  915.  In  our  specimens  the  flowers  are  a 
very  little  larger  than  in  Dr&ge's,  whieh  in  all  other  points 
are  exactly  the  same. 

18.  B.  cardata,  linn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  4,  E.  Mey.!  1.  c.  p.  16. — 
In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  936. 

19.  Liparia  spfuerica,  Linn.  DC.  prodr.  2  p.  121;  E. 
Meyer!  coram,  p.  17. — Ramis  glabris,  superne  costato-angu- 
latis;  foliis  erectis,  lanceolato-oblongis,  apice  attenuates 
mucronato-acutis,  basi  obtusis  5-7  nerviis,  nervis  lateralibus 
v.  omnibus  tenuibus;  bracteis  eciliatis,  exterioribus  ovalibus, 
interioribus  oblongis ;  calyce  glabro,  lobis  superioribus  cilia- 
tb,  inferiore  eciliato. 

In  solo  argillaceo  ad  latera  montis  Tafelberg  (III.  D.  b.) 
8ept.  1638,    Krauss,  n.  937. 

20.  L.  crastinervia,  nob.— Ramis  puberulis  (demum  gla- 
bratis)  cicatrisato-dentatis ;  foliis  patentibus  v.  deflexis, 
ovatts  v.  ovali-oblongis,  brevissime  acuminato-mucronatis, 
basi  leviter  cordatis  3-5  •nerviis,  nervis  crassiusculis ;  bracteis 
rihatis,  exterioribus  suborbiculatis,  interioribus  oblongis 
floras  subaequantibus ;  calyce  extus  ubique  pilosiusculo,  lobis 
omnibus  ciliatis. 
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In  turfaceis  arenosis  Uitershoek  (III.  A.  e.)  Sept.  1838. 
Herb.  Krauss,  propr.  This  is  perhaps  L.  parva,  Vogel  (Lin- 
neea  13,  p.  468)  which,  however,  seems  to  differ  "  caule 
gracili,  foliis  acuminatis  3-nerviis,  S  lineas  latis,"  and  es- 
pecially "  bracteis  acuminatis ;"  whereas  our  plant  has  rather 
strong  and  stiff  branches,  broader  leaves,  (4-5  lin.  in  breadth, 
by  6-8  in  length)  which  are  rather  mucronate  than  acumi- 
nate, and  even  sometimes  quite  obtuse,  and  not  at  all  acumi- 
nate bracts.  From  L.  sphterica,  besides  the  differences 
shown  in  the  above  diagnose,  it  will  be  at  once  distinguished 
by  its  capitulum  and  flowers,  which  are  only  half  as  large. 

21.  Priestley  a  (hothea)  hirsuta,  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  121,  n. 
2.  (E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  17. — In  collibus  prope  Knysna  Rivier, 
distr.  George  (IV.  b.)  Jan.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  914. 

o.  trinervia,  nob. — foliis  ovali-oblongis  manifeste  3-nerviis. 

/3.  subenervia,  nob. — foliis  lanceolatis,  subenerviis  v.  obso- 
lete 1-3  nerviis,  junioribus  longe  ciiiatis. 

Both  forms  were  gathered  promiscuously  by  Dr.  Krauss  $ 
to  the  first  a.  belong  Dr&ge's  specimens  and  De  Candolle's 
plant ;  the  latter  (j3.)  looks  very  much  like  P.  cephalotes, 
E.  Mey.,  which,  however,  essentially  differs  in  the  obtuse 
calycine  lobes. 

22.  Priestleya  {Anisothea)  lanceolate,  E.  Mey.  in  Linncea 
7,  p.  150. — Xiphotheca  lanceolata,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum. 
p.  1^7- — Ad  radicem  montis  Duyvelsberg  (III.  A.  e.)  Jun. 
1838.     Krauss,  n.  825. 

23.  P.  (Anisothea)  villosa,  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  122,  n.  II. 
E.  Mey,  comm.  p.  19. — Xiphotheca  villosa,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
1.  c.  p.  166.— Ad  latera  mont.  Tafelberg,  alt.  1000-2000  (III. 
A.  e.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  826. — Our  plant  differs 
from  Meyer's  diagnose  in  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx 
longer  (instead  of  shorter)  than  the  tube. 

24.  P.  (Anisothea)  axillaris,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  9.  (non  E.  Meyer.) 
— Xiphotheca  axillaris,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c. — In  lapidosis  ad 
latera  mont.  Duyvelsberg,  alt.  1000  (III.  A.  e.)  Jul.  Sept- 
1838.  Krauss,  n*  824.  The  flowers  are  not  always  soli- 
tary, as  stated  by  De  Candolle. 
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25.  P.  (Affisothea)  Meyeri,  nob. — P.  axillaris,  E.  Mey. 
comm.  p.  20  (non.  DC.) — Inter  lapides  ad  latera  montis  Ta- 
felberg,  alt.  2500  (III.  A.  e.)  Mart.  1840.  Krauss,  n.  864. 
— A  very  elegant  shrub,  certainly  distinct  from  De  Can- 
doUVs  P.  axillaris,  as  Dr.  Meyer  already  suspected,  and 
therefore  we  are  obliged  to  change  the  name. 

26.  AmpUihalea  densa,  Eckl.  etZeyh.  Enum.  p.  167  (excl. 
syn.  ?) — In  montibus  Outeniqua,  distr.  Uitenhage,  alt.  1000 
(IV.  C.  c.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  No.  865.— To  this  species 
Ecklon  refers  "  P.  elliptica,  E.  Mey.  in  Linnaea  7,  p.  150, 
non  DC,"  though  Meyer  quotes  DC.  mem.  legum.  t.  33, 
as  belonging  to  his  plant.  Ours  is  certainly  quite  different 
from  De  Candolle's  P.  elliptica,  having  the  flowers  scattered 
in  the  axils  of  the  superior  leaves,  or  sometimes  near  the 
top  of  very  short  branchlets,  but  always  solitary,  never  truly 
terminal  nor  collected  in  5-6-flowered  umbels  or  heads. 
Flowers  purplish,  quite  of  the  same  structure  as  in  A.  erici- 
folia,  but  smaller.  Leaves  very  crowded,  rather  patent, 
silky  on  both  sides,  oval,  3  lines  long,  2  lines  broad.  Lathrio- 
gyna  candicans,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  agrees  with  our  plant  both  in 
generic  and  specific  characters,  except  in  having  yellow 
flowers  and  calloso-mucronate  leaves.  Ingenhoussia  rosea, 
E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  153,  which  is  referred  to  A.  densa  by  Dr. 
Walpers  (Linnosa  13,  p.  471),  does  not  appear  to  us  to 
belong  to  it ;  from  our  plant  at  least  it  is  widely  different 
in  its  inflorescence. 

27.  A.  erica/olia,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c.  p.  169,  Walp.  1.  c. 
p.  471. — Priestley  a  eriaefolia,  DC.  prodr.  2  p.  122,  n.  7. — 
Ingenhoussia  ericafolia,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  21. — Ad  latera 
montis  Paarlsche  Berg.  alt.  1000  (III.  A.  e.)  Jul.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  822. 

28.  A.  Kraussiana,  nob.— Ramis  gracilibus,  subsimplicibus, 
itrictis ;  foliis  patulis,  linearibus,  mucronato-acutis,  margine 
revolutts,  supra  glabris  nitidis,  subtus  adpresse  sericeo- 
pilosis;  floribus  in  summis  axillis  subfasciculatis,  basi 
bractcolatis,  fasciculis  in  spicam  confertam  approximatis. 
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Inter  rapes  ad  latus  occidentale  montis  Duyvelsberg 
(III.  A.  e.)  Jun.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  823. 

This  is  very  near  A.  ericafolia,  especially  as  to  the  inflores- 
cence, but  it  is  certainly  and  essentially  distinct  in  its  much 
less  crowded,  narrower  (almost  acerose)  leaves  and  almost 
twice  as  large  flowers,  which  at  the  base  of  the  spike  form 
fascicles  or  very  short  corymbs  of  6-8  blossoms  borne  on  a 
peduncle  of  1-2  lines  in  length,  and  in  the  higher  axils  are 
aggregated  by  2  or  3  only  and  almost  sessile.  The  calyx  is 
2-2£  lines  long  (only  i  shorter  than  the  corolla)  and  covered 
with  a  canescent  slightly  silky  pubescence;  its  3  inferior 
lobes  are  narrow  and  acute,  1  line  long.  The  colour  and 
structure  of  the  flowers  are  quite  as  in  A.  ericafolia,  but  the 
pubescence  of  the  branches  longer,  more  pilose  and  silky, 
not  minute  and  tomentose  as  in  that  species.  Our  plant 
might  be  taken  for  A.  incurvifolia,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. ;  but  this 
having  been  found  by  Dr.  Walpers,  who  has  seen  authentic 
specimens,  to  be  merely  De  Candolle's  var.  /3,  of  A.  eriaefolia, 
with  which  our  plant  never  can  be  united  or  confounded, 
we  must  still  consider  it  as  distinct.  Nor  can  we  think  it 
identical  with  A.  virgata,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c.  p.  169  (Indigo- 
fera  axillaris,  E.  Mey.  in  Linneea  7>  P-  166,  fide  Ecklon), 
which  seems  to  have  quite  the  same  foliage,  but  is  said  by 
Ecklon  to  have  the  flowers  terminal,  geminate  or  in  fascicles 
of  3  to  5  (a  character,  perhaps,  inaccurately  expressed),  and 
filiform  short  branches ;  whereas  E.  Meyer  says,  of  his  Indigo- 
fera  axillaris,  "  floribus  axillaribus  solitariis." 

29.  Hallia  angustifolia,  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  123,  E.  Mey. 
comm.  p.  82. — In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.) 
Nov.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  848. — Dr.  Walpers  (Linneea  13, 
p.  511)  unites  this  to  H.  virgata,  Thunb.,  though,  apparently, 
without  having  seen  authentic  specimens  of  the  latter,  which, 
according  to  the  description  (Fl.  Cap.  p.  593)  seems  to  be 
really  distinct  in  its  shorter  peduncles  and  in  its  stipules 
being  only  of  the  length  of  the  petiole.  Our  plant,  at  least 
differs  in  these  points  from  H.  virgata,  whereas  it  exactly 
coincides  with  H.  angustifolia,  DC* 
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SO.  Crotalaria  Capensis9Jacq.  H.  Vindob.  3,  t.  64,  E.  Mey. 
oomm.  p.  23. — C.  arborescens,  Lam.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  130. — 
Ad  latent  collium  prope  flum.  Umgeni,  Port  Natal  (V.  a), 
Nor.  1639.     Krauss,  n.  122. 

0.  obscura,  E.  Meyer,  1.  c. — Ad  syl varum  margines  prope 
Knysna  Rivier,  distr.  George  (IV.  b.)  Febr.  1 839.  Krauss, 
No.  924. 

31.  C  globifera,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  24. — In  radicibus 
montium  Tafelberg,  Port  Natal,  alt.  1000-1500  ped.  (V.  c.) 
Aug.,  Sept.  Oct.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  341  et  440.— Our  plant 
differs  somewhat  from  Dr&ge's  in  having  a  thicker  raceme 
and  an  angulate  rachis,  nor  are  the  leaves  exstipulate,  and 
the  leaflets  longer  than  the  petiole,  as  stated  in  Meyer's 
diagnose ;  nevertheless  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  belonging  to 
the  same  species.  It  much  resembles  Dichilus  strictus* 
E.  Mey*  which,  however,  will  be  readily  distinguished  by  its 
carina  being  almost  straight  and  without  a  beak. 

32.  Crotalaria  lanceolate  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  24. — In  gra- 
minosis  prope  flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal  (V.  c),  Nov.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  107  et  469. 

33*  C.  Natalitia,  nob. — Fruticosa,  ramis  foliisque  adpresse 
pilosiusculis ;  stipulis  falcato-lanceolatis,  acutis,  patulis,  petiolo 
parum  brevioribus ;  foliolis  ternis  subsessilibus  petiolo 
subeequalibus,  cuneato-oblongis,  emarginatis,  submucronatis, 
intermedio  paulo  longiore ;  racemis  terminalibus  paucifloris, 
floribus  glabris ;  calycis  dentibus  subfalcatis,  acutis,  tubum 
latum  cequantibus;  carina  breviter  et  obtuse  acuminata 
superne  villosa;  legumine  glabro,  stipitato,  turgido,  brevi- 
rostri,  polyspermo. 

Ad  sylvarum  margines  prope  flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal, 
(V.  c),  Oct.  1 839.     Krauss,  n.  339. 

This  seems  to  be  very  near  C.  coluteoutes,  Lam.  diet.  2, 
p.  200.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  131,  n.  88,  which,  however,  to  judge 
from  the  description  and  from  the  figure  quoted  by  De 
Candolle  (Pluk.  t  185,  f.  3),  is  distinguished  by  the  leaflets 
being  shorter  than  the  petiole  and  attenuato-acute,  and  espe- 
cially by  the  calyx  having  its  upper  lip  subtruncato-bifid  and 
the  teeth  of  the  inferior  lip  short  and  divaricate ;  whereas  in 
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our  plant  the  5  lobes  of  the  wide  cup -shaped  calyx  are  almost 
of  equal  length  (1  lin.),  lanceolate  and  acute.  Racemes 
without  bracts,  8-12  flowered,  pedicels  3-5  lines  long. 
Flowers  yellow,  6  lines  long,  vexillum  complicated,  roundish 
when  expanded,  scarcely  longer  than  the  alae  and  carina, 
with  two  small  pubescent  callosities  at  the  base;  carina 
equal  to  the  ales,  with  a  short  almost  blunt  beak,  densely 
bearded  with  short  whitish  hairs  along  the  upper  margin. 
Five  longer  stamens  with  linear  anthers  alternating  with 
five  shorter  ones  with  oval  anthers.  Style  longer  than  the 
stamina,  pubescent  at  the  top,  stigma  obtuse;  ovary  gla- 
brous. Legumen,  including  its  stalk  (which  varies  from 
1  to  2  lin.  in  length)  15-17  lines  long,  with  a  very  short  blunt 
beak,  almost  cylindrical,  and  scarcely  attenuated  at  the  ends, 
coriaceous,  smooth,  without  conspicuous  veins,  sutures 
sharp,  though  scarcely  prominent,  the  upper  one  straight, 
seeds  numerous,  oblong.  Lateral  folioles  4-5  lines  long, 
terminal  one  about  2  lines  longer,  all  of  the  same  form  and 
breadth  (2-3  lines) ;  they  are  rounded  at  the  extremity  and 
more  or  less,  though  never  considerably,  emarginate,  gene- 
rally with  a  minute,  blunt  and  recurved  mucro,  the  inferior 
surface  is  thinly  pilose,  the  superior  (except  in  the  youngest 
state)  quite  smooth.  Almost  every  axilla  bears  two  similar 
but  smaller  leaves*  Stipules  3  lin.  long,  i-§  1.  broad.  Pu- 
bescence of  the  branches  and  petioles  like  that  of  the  leaves, 
but  more  conspicuous. 

34.  Stiza  psiloloba,  E.  Mey*  comm.  p.  32  ? — Inter  frutices 
prope  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c),  Maj.  1839,  Krauss,  n.  925. — 
We  have  not  seen  either  of  Meyer's  two  species  of  this 
genus,  to  which,  however,  our  specimens,  though  only  in 
fruit,  seem  to  belong,  especially  as  to  the  peculiar  habit,  in 
which  they  perfectly  agree  with  the  description.  Dr.  Meyer 
does  not  mention  the  narrow  wing  at  the  superior  margin 
of  the  fruit,  which  our  specimens  distinctly  show,  and  by 
which  they  approach  the  genus  Lebeckia.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, as  well  as  Rafnia  and  Pelecynthis,  which  have  a  similar 
fruit,  are  quite  different  in  habit. 

35.  Sarcophyllum  carnosum,  Thunb.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  1  S7> 
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E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  32. — Ad  radices  montium  prope  Gnaden- 
thal  (IV.  A.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  921.— Inter  frutices 
in  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis,  Ecklon.  Un.  itin.  No.  676 
(which  Ecklon  quite  wrongly  refers  to  Lebeckia  contaminata, 
Enum.  p.  192.) 

36.  Aspalathus  Kraussiana,  nob. ;  foliis  3-foliolatis,  petiolo 
ad  tnberculum  reducto,  foliolis  subfalcato-lanceolatis,  acutis, 
planis,  coriaceis,  nervosis,  glabris,  summis  conformibus  dorso 
margineque  pilosis  ;  capitulis  terminalibus,  sessilibus,  involu- 
cto  proprio  nullo;  calycis  villosi  dentibus  subeequalibus, 
linearibus,  acutis,  tubo  sublongioribus,  dimidiam  corollam 
superantibus  ;  vexillo,  alarum  apice  carinaque  extus  pubes- 
centibus. 

In  solo  lapidoso-arenoso  prope  Klein  Rivier,  distr.  Zwel- 
lendam  (IV.  B.  b.),  Dec.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  821. 

This  species,  at  first  sight,  resembles  very  much  A.  involu- 
crata,  E.  Meyer,  comm.  p.  38,  which,  however,  differs  in  its 
broad  bracts  forming  an  involucrum  around  the  flower-head. 
A.  venosa,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  39,  is  also  nearly  related,  but  has 
quite  different  leaves.  A.  rugosa,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  574, 
seems  to  differ  by  "  foliis  vix  unguicularibus  ellipticis,  flori- 
bus  terminalibus  umbellatis  subternis  albicantibus,"  but  it  may 
be  inaccurately  described,  and  still,  perhaps,  belong  to  either 
of  the  species  just  mentioned.  Our  plant  has  rather  strong, 
black  and  pubescent  branches,  dividing  at  the  top  into  a  few 
short  umbellate  twigs  of  a  pale  brownish  colour.  The  leaves 
might  almost  be  called  simple  and  fascicled,  from  the  nearly 
total  absence  of  a  petiole,  which,  indeed,  is  reduced  to  a  mere 
tubercle  (pulvinus),  but  they  are  truly  and  constantly  3-folio- 
late;  leaflets  6-7  lines  long,  l£-2  1.  broad,  obliquely  lanceolate 
or  cultriform  (one  margin  being  straight,  or  falcate),  of  equal 
length,  marked  with  one  conspicuous  middle  nerve  and  two 
lateral  often  indistinct  and  nearly  marginal  nerves.  The 
uppermost  (likewise  3-foliate)  leaves  which  immediately  sur- 
round the  capitulum,  differ  in  nothing  from  those  just  de- 
cribed,  except  in  being  not  quite  so  cartilaginous,  in  their 
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ciliated  margins  and  slightly  pilose  back.  At  the  base  of  the 
flowers,  which  are  yellow  and  5-6  lines  long,  there  are  small 
narrow  lanceolate  foliaceous  bracteee. 

37.  A.  q/tisoides,  Lam.  (1783),  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  143,  n.  75. 
E.  Mey. !  comm,  p.  39. — A.  cinerea,  Thunb.  (1794.)  Ecklon 
et  Zeyh.  1  enum.  p.  198,  (Walpers  in  Linneea  13,  p.  483.) — 
In  graminosis  ad  latent  moot.  Gnadenthalberg,  Zwellendam. 
(IV,  A.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.884. 

38.  A.  anthylloides,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  142,  n.  67.  E.  Mey. ! 
comm.  p.  39.  Walp.  1.  c.  p.  483. — In  solo  lapidoso-arenoso 
prope  Klein  Rivier,  Zwellendam  (IV,  B,  b.)  Dec.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  878. 

39.  A.  heterophylla,  Linn.  fil.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  58.  E.  Mey. ! 
comm.  p.  40.  Walp.  1.  c.  p.  481.— In  arenosis  planitiei  Ca- 
pensis  (III,  E.  b.)  Nov.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  923. 

40.  A.  argentea,  Linn,  (non  Thunb.  nee  DC.  nee  EckL  et 
Zeyh.  Cfr.  Walpers  in  Iinnsea  13,  p.  485.) 

/3.  glabriuscula,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  43. — In  solo  lapidoso- 
arenoso  montium  prope  Klein  Rivier,  Zwellendam  (IV,  B.  b.) 
Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  879. 

41.  A.  callosa,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  70.  E.  Mey.!  comm. 
p.  45. — Cum  pnecedente  (altit.  1000-2000" !),  legit  Dr.  Krauss, 
n.  882. 

42.  A.  laricifolia,  Lam.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  138,  n.  5.  (non  Berg.) 
— Inter  lapides  ad  radices  montium  Winterhoek,  Outeniqua 
(IV,  C.  c),  Apr.  Maj.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  876. — A.  hystrix  L. 
Lam.  111.  t.  620,  f.  1,  has  quite  the  appearance  of  our  plant, 
but  with  silky  leaves.  A.  verrucosa,  Thunb.  also  approaches 
it  closely,  but,  according  to  Dr&ge's  specimens,  differs  in  its 
elongated  racemes  and  shorter  lobes  of  the  calyx. 

43.  A.  laricina,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  141,  n.  44.— ,4.  laricifolia. 
Berg.,  Thunb.,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  49.  (non  Lam.)  —In  solo 
argillaceo  prope  Gauritz  Rivier,  Zwellendam  (IV,  C.  a.)  Jan. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  892.— Our  specimens  differ  from  Bergius's 
very  good  description  only  in  having  glabrous  flowers. — 
A.  galioidet,  Berg.  E.  Mey.  p.  48,  is  a  very  nearly  allied  spe- 
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s,  but  distinct,  according  to  Drege's  specimens,  in  the  sub- 
terminal  flowers,  and  linear-lanceolate  divisions  of  the  calyx, 
etc. 

44.  A.  galeata,  E.  Mey.  comtn.  p.  49. — In  solo  Iapidoso-are- 
noso  montium  prope  Klein  Rivier,  Zwellendam  (IV,  B.  b.) 
Dec.  1 838.  Krauss,  n.  877*  From  A.  triquetra,  Thunb.  which 
has  very  much  the  same  general  appearance,  this  species  is 
widely  different  in  the  calyx. 

45.  A.jtiifolia,  E.  Mey.  comra.  p.  50.  (excl.  syn.  Cfr.  Walp. 
L  c  p.  487-) — In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III,  E.  b.)  Nov. 
1838.  Krauss,  n.  891. 

46.  A.  araneoso,  Linn.  Lamar ek  I  DC.  1.  c.  p.  141,  n.  48. 
E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  50. — Ad  ripas  flam.  Baviaanskloof  Ri- 
vier (IV,  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  883.  (also  Sieber, 
Fl.  mixt.  n.  21)  A  specimen  collected  by  Baron  Ludwig 
and  communicated  to  us  by  Dr.  Steudel,  which  we  have 
compared,  and  found  perfectly  identical  with  those  in  La- 
marck's Herbarium,  agrees  with  those  gathered  by  Dr. 
Krauss. 

47-  A.  chenopoda,  Linn.  (Breyn.  cent.  t.  1 1 .  bona !)  DC. 
L  c  p.  138,  n.  9.  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  50. — Ad  latent  montis 
Constantiaberg  (III,  D.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  893. 

48.  A.  cinerascens,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  54. — A.  intermedia 
et  chorlophila,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.,  fide  Walp.  in  Linneea  13, 
p.  500. — In  summitate  montium  Winterhoek,  Uitenhage 
(IV,  C.  c.)  Maj.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  873. 

49.  A.  spicata,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  14.  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  55. 
— In  lapidosis  mont.  Hottentotts-hollandsberge,  alt.  1000'- 
2000'  (III,  D.  a.)  Nov.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  888.  In  Leuwen- 
berg,  Dec.  1826.  Ecklon,  Un.  itin.  n.  3 1 

50.  A.  ericafolia,  ZAnn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  1 7*  E.  Mey  1  comm. 
p.  56.  Walp.  1.  c.  p.  495.  (non  Berg.) — In  arenosis  planitiei 
Capensis  (III,  E.  b.)  Nov.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  886  et  1263. 
In  alt.  II,  mont.  Leuwenkop,  Ecklon,  Un.  itin.  7 2b ! — I  have 
examined  the  A,  mollis  in  Lamarck's  herbarium,  and  could 
hardly  find  any  difference  between  it  and  Ecklon *s  specimens 
of  A.  eriaqfoUa,  except  in  its  having  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  a 
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little  shorter  and  the  pubescence  of  the  branches  somewhat 
longer. 

51.  A.  vermiculata,  Lam. !  diet.  1,  p.  288.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  141, 
n.  53.  Walp.  1.  c.  p.  496. — A.  thymifolia,  var.  /3.  £.  Mey. 
comm.  p.  57. — A.  microphylla,  Steudei  1  mss.  in  Hb.  nostro 
(non  DC.) — In  solo  calcareo-arenoso  planitiei  ZoetendaPs 
Valey,  Caledon  (IV,  C.  a.)  Dec.  1838,  Krauss,  n.  831.  Dr. 
Steudel's  plant  (from  Baron  Ludwig),  which  I  have  compared 
with  Lamarck's  own  specimens,  is  perfectly  the  same  as  Dr. 
Krauss's.    The  species  is  quite  distinct. 

52.  A.  spinosa,  Linn.  Lam.  ill.  620,  f.  3 !  DC.  1.  c.  p.  138, 
n.  I.E. Mey.!  comm.  p.  59.  Walp.  1.  c.  p.  502. — Ad  sylvarum 
margines  prope  Umlaas  Rivier,  Port  Natal  (V,  c.)  Dec.  1839. 
Krauss  n.  166.  In  solo  argillaceo  collium  prope  Knysna 
Rivier,  George  (IV,  b.),  Febr.  1839,  idem,  n.  890. 

53.  A.  corrwkejblia,  Berg.  pi.  Cap.  p.  207-  DC.  1.  c.  n.  24. 
— 'In  arenosis  circa  Kampsbaay  (III,  D.  b.)  Aug.  1838. 
Krauss,  Hb.  propr. — Our  plant  agrees  in  every  respect  with 
Bergius's  excellent  description,  except  in  having  die  leaves 
minutely  mucronate.  The  flowers  are  generally  terminal,  not 
axillary  as  stated  by  De  Candolle,  but  sometimes  they  be- 
come at  last  lateral  from  the  prolongation  of  a  branchlet 
beyond  the  inflorescence. 

54.  A.  carnosa,  Linn.  Lam.  diet.  1.  p.  289.  (descr.  bona  1) 
DC.  1.  c.  n.  30.  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  60.  Walp.  1.  c.  p.  490. — 
In  arenoso-lapidosis  ad  latera  montium  prope  Simon's  Bay 
(III,  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  894. 

55.  A.  elongata,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  63  (haud  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.) 
A.  Dregeana*  Walp.  in  Linnaea  13,  p.  486. — In  solo  argilla- 
ceo-arenoso,  Langekloof,  distr.  George  (IV,  B.  c.)  Krauss, 
n.  889. 

56.  A.  comosa,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  50.  E.  Mey.  comm. 
p.  63. — In  collibus  prope  George  (IV,  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839. 
Krauss  n.  895. 

57.  A.  cephalotes,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  50.  E.  Mey.  1.  c. — 
Ad  latera  montium  Hottentotshollandsberge  (III,  D.  a.) 
Nov.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  887. 
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58.  A.  ciHaris,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  55.  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  Walp. 
1.  c.  p.  489. — In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III,  E.  b.)  Jan. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  809.  Forma  foliis  glabris,  sum  mis  tantum 
ciliatis. 

59.  A.  nivea,  Thumb.  DC.  p.  144,  n.  83.  E.  Mey.  coram, 
p.  64. — Ad  latera  collium  prope  Zwartkopsrivier,  Uitenhage 
(IV,  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  880. — The  leguraen,  which 
I  think  has  not  yet  been  described,  is  strongly  compressed 
and  like  the  leaves,  silky,  of  a  peculiar  oblique  ovato-lanceo- 
late  form,  the  inferior  suture  being  almost  straight  or  slightly 
curved,  the  superior  strongly  gibbous  (protruded  into  a 
round  angle)  near  the  base,  and  then  running  out  straight 
into  the  acute  apex,  sometimes  crowned  with  the  persistent 
falciform  compressed  acute  and  white  style.  It  measures  6-7 
lines  in  length,  and  (near  the  base)  2\  lines  in  breadth. 

60.  SpMngium  spicatum,  E.  Meyer!  comm.  p.  66.  a.  hir~ 
sutiuscukm,  £.  Mey. !  Melolobium  spicatum,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
enum.  p.  190.  Walp.  1.  c.  p.  506. — DichUus  spieatus,  E.  Mey. 
in  Linnaea  7,  p.  154,  fide  Eckl.  1.  c. — In  planitie  Capensi 
(III,  E.  b.)  Jul.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  853. 

61.  Teima  heterophylla,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  69.— Ononis 
heterophylla,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  586.  Lotononis  heterophylla, 
Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c.  p.  177* — In  arenis  litoralibus  in  Zitzi- 
kamma  (IV,  C.b.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  840. 

62.  T.  proslrata,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  69. — Ononis  pros- 
trata,  Linn.  Thunb. — Lotononis  vewillata,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum. 
p.  176.— Ad  latera  montis  Duyvelsberg  (III,  A.  e.)  Jul.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  854.  (Ecklon  Un.  itin.  n.  424  !) 

63.  Chasmone  baptisurides,  E.  Meyer  /  comm.  p.  71.— Ar- 
gyrolobium  baptisioides,  Walp.  in  Linneea  13,  p.  506.— Ad 
latera  raontium  Tafelberge,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug.  1839. 
Krauss,  Hb.  propr. 

64.  Ch.  tuberosa,  nob.—Argyrotobiim  tuberosum,  EckL  et 
Zeyh.  enum.  p.  p.  188.— Herb.  Krauss,  propr.,  absque  indi- 
catione  loci  natalis. — A  very  distinct  species,  approaching  the 
foregoing  and  likewise  easily  turning  black  in  drying,  but  of 
a   slender  habit,  with    few-flowered   racemes   and    solitary 
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1 -flowered  pedicels.  The  legumen  becomes,  at  last,  almost 
glabrous,  1§  inch  long,  1  line  broad.  The  tubercles  of  the 
root  are  of  the  size  of  a  small  pea,  ovoid,  acute  at  both  extre- 
mities, brown,  sessile,  solitary,  or  perhaps  fasciculate. 

65.  Chasmone  Umgifolia,  nob. — Suffruticosa,  divaricate- 
ramosa;  stipulis  setaceis  petiolo  brevi  paulo  longioribus; 
foliolis  elongato-linearibus,  acutis,  subaequalibus,  utrinque 
canescenti-pilosis ;  racemis  axillaribus  et  terminalibus  elon- 
gatis,  nudis,  laxis ;  floribus  subsecundis ;  calycis  pilosi  labio 
superiore  indiviso  v.  demum  2-dentato,  inferiore  3-dentato, 
dentibus  brevibus ;  legumine  lineari,  fusco-vHloso. 

In  summitate  montium  Tafelbeige,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  alt. 
lOOtf  Dec.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  214. 

This  seems  to  be  nearly  akin  to  Argyrolobium  angustifoUum 
Ecklon  et  Zeyh.  1.  c.  p.  188,  which,  however,  differs  in  the 
form  of  the  stipules,  folioles  and  in  the  inflorescence.  A.  pau- 
cifiorum,  Ecklon  et  Zeyh.  1.  c.  p.  186,  which  comes  nearer  to 
it,  as  to  the  leaves  and  stipules,  is  quite  distinct  in  "  pedun- 
culis  sub  2-floris  folio  brevioribus."  The  plant  seems  to 
reach  the  height  of  several  feet,  and  shoots  out  slender 
branches  from  almost  every  axilla;  they  are  cylindrical, 
slightly  striated,  and  covered  with  the  same  short  adpressed 
greyish  hairs  as  the  leaves,  but  become  almost  glabrous  at 
their  inferior  part.  Stipules  3  lines  long,  erect.  Petiole  scarcely 
exceeding  2  lines,  leaflets  2-2i  inches  long,  2-2£  lines  broad, 
generally  folded  along  the  midrib.  Racemes  3-8  inches  long, 
the  inferior  (axillary)  ones  gradually  longer,  aemipatent,  with- 
out leaves  or  bracts,  many-flowered ;  pedicels  rather  remote, 
all  turned  to  the  same  side,  2-3  lines  long,  with  two  short 
linear  bracteoles  about  the  middle.  Flowers  5  lines  long. 
Calyx  a  little  shorter  than  the  corolla,  deeply  bilabiate,  lower 
lip  shortly  and  equally  3-toothed,  upper  lip  at  first  undivided, 
ovate,  acute,  but  visibly  composed  of  two  cohering  lobes 
which  afterwards  separate  at  the  top  into  two  short  teeth,  so 
that  the  same  flower,  when  young,  will  belong  to  Walperafa 
genus  Gamochtium,  and  when  fully  developed,  to  his  Argyro- 
lobwm!    Petals  black  from  exsiccation.    Vexillum  compli- 
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cate,  obcordato-oblong,  pubescent  on  the  back,  with  a  short 
broad  unguis  and  a  minute  transverse  fold  at  the  base  of  the 
lamina;  als  little  shorter  than  the  vexillum  and  scarcely 
longer  than  the  carina,  straight,  oblong,  obtuse,  with  a  short 
auricula  and  unguis,  bearing  a  few  hairs  near  the  end ;  ca- 
rina semi-ovate,  blunt ;  its  petals  quite  distinct  at  the  base, 
cohering  at  the  extremity  not  only  by  the  inferior  but  even 
by  their  superior  margin.  Sheath  of  the  monadelphous  sta- 
mens split  upwards ;  at  their  free  extremity  the  filaments  are 
alternately  filiform  and  linear,  compressed  (almost  ligulee- 
form) ;  anthers  all  equal,  oblongo-linear,  cordate  at  the  base. 
Ovary  shortly  stalked,  slightly  falcate,  attenuated  into  a  thin 
glabrous  falcate  style  with  a  minute  capitate  stigma.  The 
legume  seems  to  become  rather  long,  those  of  our  specimens, 
though  far  from  maturity,  being  already  1  inch  long  and 
scarcely  1  line  in  breadth. 

66.  Chasmone  Ghodurides,  nob. — Fruticosa,  ramis  gracilibus, 
adsoendentibus,  glabris,  apice  parce  pubescentibus ;  stipulis 
setaceis,  petiolo  brevioribus,  patulis;  foliolis  subcoriaceis, 
obovatifl,  acutis  v.  breviter  mucronatis,  subsequalibus,  petiolo 
longioribus,  glabris,  1-nerviis,  subaveniis;  racemis  terminali- 
bus,  brevibus,  paucifloris,  pedicellis  setaceo-bibracteolatis ; 
oalyoe  corolla  dimidio  breviore,  labio  superiore  2-,inferiore 
3-dentato;  legumine  lanceolato-lineari,  stipitato,  sericeo- 
puberulo. 

Inter  lapides  ad  latera  montium  Winterhoeksberge,  alt. 
S0009,  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  929. 

This  comes  close  to  C.  cunetfolia,  E.  Mey,  coram,  p.  71 » 
but  is  certainly  dictinct,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  folioles 
which,  besides,  are  of  a  peculiar,  half  fleshy  texture,  and 
show,  when  held  against  the  light,  numberless  transparent 
points  (which,  however,  are  by  no  means  produced  by  glands, 
but  merely  owing  to  the  peculiar  parenchyma) ;  they  are  5-6 
lines  long  and  3-4  lines  broad ;  and  when  quite  young,  are 
covered  with  a  minute  and  scattered  pubescene.  The  sti- 
pules attain  scarcely  one  line  in  length,  while  the  petiole 
varies  from  2  to  almost  5  lines.     Flowers  3-6,  in  short,  often 
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corymbiform,  racemes,  yellow ;  pedicels  about  as  long  as  the 
calyx  (2-3  lines.)  Calyx  pubescent,  the  upper  lip  shorter 
than  the  lower;  petals  glabrous.  Legumen  (young)  about 
I  inch  long,  2  lines  broad,  with  a  stalk  of  the  length  of  the 
calyx-tube,  the  style  strongly  falcate,  often  almost  geni- 
culate. 

67*  Ch.  holosericea,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  72. — Argyrolobmm 
sericeum,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  184. — Gttmochilum  sericeum, 
Walpers  in  Linneea  13,  p.  510. — In  solo  argillaceo-arenoso, 
Langekloof  (IV,  B.  b.)  Febr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  920. 

/3.  incana,  nob. — Foliis  laxiuscule  cano-pilosis,  novellis  tan- 
tum  sericeis,  racemis  laxiusculis,  calyce  cano-tomentoso.— 
In  lateribus  montium  Baviaanskloof  (IV,  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838. 
Herb.  Krauss,  propr. 

Our  plant,  which  is  exactly  the  same  as  Dr.  Meyer's,  and 
most  probably  also  as  Ecklon's,  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the 
essential  character  of  Dr.  Walpers's  genus  Gamochilwn,  the  up- 
per lip  of  the  calyx  being  distinctly  bifid,  and  even  more  deeply 
so  than  in  the  preceding  species ;  but,  indeed,  sometimes 
the  two  lobes,  though  plainly  distinguishable,  remain  a  long 
time  coherent,  or  perhaps  do  not  separate  at  all,  which  may 
be  the  case  in  several  species,  as  it  certainly  is  in  our  Ch. 
longifolia.  We  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  genus  Gamo- 
ckttum  as  sufficiently  distinct.  Our  van  /3.  is  intermediate 
between  Ch.  holosericea  and  obcordata ;  the  latter,  which  we 
have  not  seen,  may  be,  perhaps,  rather  a  variety  or  mere  form 
of  the  same  species,  as  in  Ch.  holosericea  the  form  of  the 
leaflets  and  inflorescence  is  almost  the  same. — Flowers  yel- 
low, 6  lines  long. 

68.  Ch.  sessHiflora,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  72  (probably  y.)  In 
solo  argillaceo-arenoso  per  totum  distr.  Langekloof,  George 
(IV,  B.  c.)  Febr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  9\9.— Argyrolobmm  candi- 
cans,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  en.  p.  186,  to  which  Dr.  Walpers  refers 
Meyer's  plant  (without  having  seen  it),  seems  to  differ  by 
longer  petioles,  and  especially  by  "  stipulis  ovato-acuminatis 
basi  subconnatis    folio  vix    brevioribus." — A.    stipulaceum, 
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Eckl*  et  Zeyh.  1.  c„  which,  too,  appears  nearly  related,  differs 
also  in  the  stipules  and  in  the  1-3-flowered  peduncles. 

69.  Ch.  barbata,  nob.— Pumila,  ramis  stipulis  foliis  calyci- 
bus  et  leguminibus  pilis  longiusculis  patentibus  hispidulis ; 
stipulis  ovato-lanceolatis,  inter  se  et  cumpetiolo  semiconnatis, 
persistentibus ;  foliolis  obovato-oblongis,  acutis  v.  subtrun- 
catis,  submucronulatis,  petiolo  longioribus ;  pedunculis  sub- 
terminalibus,  brevibus,  1-2-fioris,  apice  2-bracteolatis;  calycis 
labio  superiore  semibifido,  inferiore  3-fido;  leguminibus 
lineari-lanceolatis. 

Ad  ripas  flum.  Koega,  Uitenhage  (IV,  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  928. 

A  very  distinct  species,  of  which  we  have  seen  only  small 
specimens  in  fruit,  but  which,  as  to  the  habit  and  calyx,  un- 
doubtedly belong  to  this  genus.  Folioles  4-5  lines  long, 
2£-3  lines  broad  near  the  extremity,  cuneate,  commonly  com- 
plicated, smooth  on  the  upper  face,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs 
(like  those  on  the  margin)  on  the  inferior  surface ;  petiole 
2-3  lines  long.  Peduncles  2-4  lines  long ;  calyx  5  lines  long, 
lobes  acute,  lanceolate.  Legumen  nearly  twice  the  length  of 
the  calyx,  almost  2  lines  broad,  valves  slightly  convex,  at 
last  spirally  convolute ;  seeds  numerous,  globose. 

70.  Ch.  pumila,  nob.—Argyrolobium  pumilum,  Eckl.  et 
Zeyh.  enum.  p.  185.  Walp.  1.  c.  p.  508.— Herb.  Krauss,  propr. 
(without  indication  of  the  locality.)  The  petioles  vary  in 
length  from  1  to  nearly  4  lines,  but  are  usually  shorter  than 
the  folioles.  Flowers  pale  yellow.  Calyx  3  lines  long,  little 
shorter  than  the  corolla;  upper  lip  deeply  bifid,  almost  bi- 
partite, inferior  3-toothed.  Legumen  15-17  lines  long,  21. 
broad,  rather  flat,  shortly  pubescent  (scarcely  silky.) 

71.  Chamone  Andrewsiana,  E.  Mey.f  comm.  p.  74. — 
Cytisus  tomentosus,  Andr.  Bot.  Repos.t.  237. — Dichiluscilia- 
tusy  Spreng.  syst.  suppL  p.  20.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  183. 
— Goodia?  polyspermy  DC. !  prodr.  2,  p.  118. — Trichasma 
ciiurtum,  Walpers  in  Linneea  13,  p.  5  i  J . 

>3.  umbeUata,  E.  Mey.  1.  c. — In  sylvis  primitivis  regionis 
Zitaikamma,  (IV,  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  917* 
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72.  Ch.  splendent,  nob. — Ramis  sericeo-incanis ;  foliis  sti- 
pulisque  coriaceis,  supra  demum  glabris,  subtus  dense  sen- 
ceo-pilosis;  stipulis  obliquis,  ovafis,  subacufds;  foliolis  ob- 
longis  v.  obovatis,  petiolo  triplo  longioribus ;  pedunculis  ter- 
minalibus,  elongatis,  apice  umbellatim  2-4-floris;  calycia 
sericeo-pilosi  corolla  parum  brevioris  labio  snperiore  2-partito, 
inferiore  longiore  3-fido ;  leguminibus  lanceolatis,  sericeis. 

Ad  latent  montium  prope  Klein  Rtvier,  Zwellendam, 
(IV,  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,n.  927- 

A  most  distinct  species,  of  very  elegant  foliage,  closely 
related  to  Ch.  lanceolate,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  75,  but  easily 
distinguishable,  at  first  sight,  by  its  much  shorter  petioles 
and  not  acuminate  stipules.  These  are  generally  of  the 
length  of  the  petioles  (3*4  lines),  sometimes  a  little 
longer  or  much  shorter;  at  their  broadest  part  they 
measure  2-3  lines,  they  are  inserted  above  the  inferior  ex- 
tremity of  their  inner  and  straight  margin,  their  outer  margin 
being  strongly  curved.  Like  the  folioles  of  the  leaves,  they 
have  the  margins  recurved,  their  inferior  (dorsal)  surface 
covered  with  a  splendid  satin-like  white  or  pale  yellow  pubes- 
cence, the  upper  surface  smooth  and  somewhat  shining,  but 
when  quite  young  it  is  also  more  or  less  silky.  The  folioles 
vary  in  form  and  size,  being  now  oblong-lanceolate,  1  inch 
long  and  3-4  lines  broad,  and  now  obovate,  10-12  lines  long 
and  4-7  lines  broad,  but  often,  especially  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  branches,  they  are  scarcely  half  that  size.  Peduncles  1£- 
2|  inches  long ;  pedicels  2-3  lines  long,  erect,  bearing  two 
linear  short  bracteoles.  Calyx  5-6  lines  long,  upper  lip  split 
below  the  middle  in  two  lanceolate  lobes,  lower  lip  a  little 
longer,  its  3  lobes  about  1  line  long.  Corolla  pale  yellow, 
the  vexillum  puberulous  otitside.  Legumen  (not  ripe)  li 
inch  long,  2\  lines  broad,  much  compressed,  with  thick  blunt 
margins,  not  torulose. 

73.  lApozygi*  umbellata,  E.  Mey.  I  comm.  p.  76- — Ononis 
umbellata,  Linn.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  167,  n.  92. — Pokflobium 
truncatum  et  (?)  sparsiflorum,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  181.— 
In   radicibus  montis  Tafelberg   (III,   E.    b.)    Sept    1838. 
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Krauss,  n.  856. — We  are  inclined  with  Mr.  Bentham  (Annal. 
des  Wiener  Mus.  2,  p.  142)  to  divide  this  genus  into  three, 
by  referring  some  of  the  species  (among  which  are  the  pre- 
sent and  the  following)  to  Ecklon's  Polylobium,  and  others 
to  JLeptu  of  the  same  author,  while  only  a  few  would  remain 
under  Meyer's  generic  appellation. 

74.  L.  corymbow,  E.  Mey. !  comrn.  p.  79.  —  Polylobwm 
corymbosum,  Steudel  Nomencl.  ed.  2. — In  summitate  mont. 
Tafelberge,  Port  Natal,  alt.  2000-2500'  (V,  c.)  Aug.  1839. 
Krauas,  n.  436. 

75.  L.  (Leptis)  Krous9%anay  nob. — Herbacea,  humifusa,  mui- 
tic&ulis,  subdichotome  ramosa,  ubique  (excepta  foliorum  pa- 
gina  superiore  et  corolla)  adpresse  hirsuto-pilosa;  stipulis 
(solitariis)  linearibus,  acutis,  erectis,  petiolum  eequantibus; 
foliolis  parum  longioribus,  spathulato-linearibus,  acutiusculis ; 
pedunculis  oppositifoliis,  petiolum  eequantibus,  apice  1-2- 
floris,  pedicellis  brevibus  basi  minute  2-bracteolatis ;  legu- 
minibus  turgidis,  polyspermis,  ad  suturas  leevibus. 

In  solo  argillaceo  ad  radices  mont.  Winterhoeksberge, 
distr.  Uitenhage,  alt.  lOOO*  (IV,  C.  c.)  Jun.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.875. 

A  little  plant,  agreeing  with  none  of  the  species  we  have 
seen  in  Drfcge  s  collection,  approaching  L.  humifusay  Radula, 
tentlla  and  falcata,  but  distinct  from  all,  either  in  the  foliage 
or  in  the  inflorescence  and  fruit  Folioles  3-4  or  rarely  6  lines 
long,  1  line  broad ;  stipules  and  petiole  rarely  exceeding  3 
lines,  sometimes  shorter ;  peduncles  varying  in  length  between 
2  and  6  lines,  usually  equalling  the  petiole;  pedicels  as  long  as 
the  calyx  (2$  lines)  or  a  little  shorter;  calyx  deeply  5-cleft,  lobes 
nearly  as  long  as  broad,narrow-lanceolate,  acute,one  third  shorter 
than  the  pale  yellow  corolla ;  vexillum  subcordato-orbiculate, 
shortly  pointed,  with  a  short  unguis,  and  a  few  hairs  outside 
towards  the  top ;  alee  shorter  than  the  blunt  carina,  rounded 
at  the  end ;  tube  of  the  stamens  split;  legumen  5-6  lines  long, 
almost  2  lines  broad,  scarcely  falcate,  the  sutures  slightly 
prominent,  without  asperities;  valves  convex,  not  torose; 
style  persistent,  falcate,  distinctly  geniculate  at  the  base;  seeds 
(not  yet  ripe)  numerous,  at  least  20. 
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76.  P.  (Leptis)  argentea,  noA.— Herbacea,  procumbens  ? 
multicaulis,  tota  (exceptis  corolla  et  leguniinibus)  argenteo- 
sericea;  foliolis  lmearibus,  acutis,  stipula  (unilaterali)  con- 
form! majoribus,  petiolo  vix  longioribus ;  pedunculis  oppo- 
sitifoliis,  solitariis,  1-floris,  petiolum  subaequantibus ;  legumi- 
nibus  oblongis,  turgidis,  hispid  ulo-villosis  (baud  sericeis). 

Cum  prsecedente  Maj.  1839,  legit  Krauss,  n.  874.  A  very 
small  plant  (the  stems  in  our  specimens  not  exceeding  three 
inches,  with  very  crowded  leaves  and  a  fine  whitish  satin-like 
pubescence.  Leaflets  a  little  smaller,  distinctly  narrower 
than  in  the  preceding  species.  Structure  of  the  flower  and 
legumen  the  same.  Corolla  pale  yellow,  as  long  again  as  the 
calyx,  vexillum  ovate,  pubescent  at  the  top.  Legumen  not 
exceeding  4  lines  in  length,  If  1.  broad. — Perhaps  our  plant 
may  be  P.  teneUa  /3  sericea,  E.  Mey.  comra.  p.  78,  which  we 
have  not  seen,  yet  it  differs  from  it  in  not  having  erect  stems, 
nor  cuneate  folioles,  nor  a  quite  glabrous  corolla.  Leptis  fifc- 
caulis,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  175,  to  which  Steudel  (no- 
mencl.  ed.  2)  refers  Meyer's  plant,  does  not  at  all  agree  with 
ours. 

77-  Trtfolium  angustifolium,  Linn.  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  9a 
— In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III,  E.  b.)  Nov.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  852.  (Un.  itin.  n.  806  !) 

78.  Melilotus  parviflora,  Desf.  E.  Mey.!  comm.  p.  91. — 
Ad  vias  prope  mont.  Tygerberg  (III,  D.  a.)  Maj.  1838.  Hlx 
Krauss,  propr. 

79.  Medicago  denticulata,  fVilld.  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  92.— Cum 
preeced.  Krauss,  Hb.  propr. 

80.  Psoralen  arberea,  Sims.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  216,  n.  2. 
E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  82.— In  sylvis  primitivis,  terra  Outeni- 
qua  (IV,  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  897. 

81.  P.pirmata,  Linn.  Lam. !  DC.  1.  c.  n.  3,  E.  Mey. !  1.  c. 
—In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III,  E.  b.)  Nov.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  901.  (Ecklon,  Un.  itin.  n.  657  0 

82.  P.  verrucosa,  WUld.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  5.  E.  Mey. !  1.  c. 
p.  83. — Ad  sylvarum  margines  prope  Knysna  Rivier,  George 
(IV,  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839,  Krauss,  n.  899. 

83.  P.  fascicularis,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  10.  E.  Mey.  1.  c— Inter 
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frntices  mont.  Tygerberg  (III,  D.  a.)  Maj.  1838.  Hb.  Krauss, 
propr. 

84.  P.  Kraussiana,  nob.— Glabra,  ramis  strifetis,  erectis, 
linearis,  dense  foliosis ;  stipulis  lanceolato-setaceis,  petiolum 
foliolis  triplo  breviorem  eequantibus,  foliolis  rigidulis,  spathu- 
lato-linearibus,  subtrigonis,  cum  mucrone  rectis,  1-raro  2-jugis 
cum  imparl ;  floribus  in  apice  ramulorum  spicato-capitatis, 
breve  pedicellatis,  bracteolis  2  semi-connatis  flori  approxi- 
mate, calyce  glabro  subeequaliter  2-labiato. 

In  solo  argillaceo  ad  latus  australe  montis  Tafelberg  (III, 
A*  e.)  Sept.  1838.  Hb.  Krauss,  propr. 

This  seems  to  be  related  to  P.  triflora,  Poir.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  6, 
and  to  P.  affiftUj  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  en.  p.  774,  both  which,  how- 
ever, differ  in  having  axillary  flowers,  and,  besides,  in  the 
form  and  number  of  the  folioles,  etc.  In  our  plant  the  leaves 
are  3-foliolate  (except  a  very  few  of  the  lower  ones  which  are 
pinnately  5-foliolate)  and  the  leaflets  are  but  3*6  lines  long,  and 
£  line  broad;  they  are  acuminated  into  a  straight  sharp 
inucro,  and  their  common  petiole  and  stipules  vary  from  one 
to  two  lines  in  length.  Flowers  in  very  short  capituliform 
terminal  spikes  (never  axillary !)  fine  blue,  quite  of  the  form 
and  size  of  those  of  P.  verrucosa.  Calyx  brownish,  like  the 
leaves  and  branches  densely  punctate  with  glands,  its  lobes, 
especially  of  the  upper  lip,  ciliated  with  short  black  hairs. 

To  this  we  refer  P.  tenutfolia,  Ecklon  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  225. 
(Un.  itin.  n.  658 !)  which  differs  from  Dr.  Krauss's  speci- 
mens only  in  having  the  top  of  the  branches  and  the  calyx 
slightly  pubescent,  the  uppermost  leaves  sometimes  unifolio- 
late,  the  folioles  a  little  longer,  and  the  flowers  more  remote 
and  forming  a  very  short  terminal  raceme.  We  must  doubt 
whether  it  be  really  Linnl's  P.  tenvtfolia,  which  is  described 
as  having  "rami  leeves,  foliola  lineari-lanceolata"  and  "  pedi- 
cdli  axillares."— P.filtformis  Poir. !  (according  to  Poiret's  au- 
tograph specimen  in  Lamarck's  Herbarium,  which  we  have 
compared  with  Ecklon's,  and  to  which  is  ascribed  as  a  sy- 
nonym "  P.  angustifolia  Hort.  Kew.")  is,  indeed,  very  like 
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our  plant,  but  certainly  distinct  in  its  axillary  flowers  and  its 
folioles  of  almost  double  the  length. 

85.  P.  Harveyana,  nod.— Fruticosa,  glabra,  ramis  adscen- 
dentibus;  foliis  3-foliolatis,  patentibus,  rigidulis,  foliolia 
spathulato-linearibus  complicatis  recurvo-mucronatis,  stipulis 
brevissimis  petioloque  longioribus;  racemis  terminalibus, 
brevissimis,  bracteolis  7  semi-connatis,  flori  approximate ; 
calyce  glabro,  labio  inferiore  productiore. 

Ad  latus  orientale  montis  Tafelberg,  alt.  1000'  (III,  A.  e.) 
Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  898. 

A  very  pretty  shrub,  perfectly  distinct  from  all  other  spe- 
cies I  have  hitherto  seen.  From  P.  Kraussiana,  with  which 
it  has  some  resemblance,  it  differs  by  more  diverging  branches, 
shorter  stipules  (scarcely  1  line  long)  and  folioles  rarely  at* 
taining,  and  never  exceeding,  3  lines  in  length ;  the  latter 
differ  also  in  form,  being  not  trigonous,  but  folded  on  their 
middle  nerve,  truly  cuneate,  broadest  at  the  top,  (2-4  lines) 
which  is  not  attenuated  but  rounded,  truncate  or  almost 
emarginate,  and  abruptly  pointed  with  a  recurved  mucro. 
The  flowers,  moreover,  are  a  little  larger,  more  numerous,  and 
they  form  true,  though  very  short,  corymbiform  racemes,  the 
inferior  pedicels  growing  gradually  longer  and  attaining  the 
length  of  4-5  lines,  whereas  in  P.  Kraussiana  they  are 
scarcely  half  so  long  and  the  uppermost  flowers  are  almost  ses- 
sile. Finally,  the  calyx  has  broader  lobes,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  manifestly  longer  than  the  others.  Lateral  and  inferior 
lobes  of  the  calyx  broad,  ovate,  acuminate,  the  latter  compli- 
cated, upper  lip  shortly  bifid.  The  colour  of  the  corolla  and 
calyx,  and  the  glandular  punctuation  of  the  plant  are  the 
same  as  in  the  species  above  mentioned. 

86.  P.  apkylla,  Linn.  Lam.!  DC.  1.  c  p.  217,  n.  12. 
E.  Mey.l  comm.  p.  84.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  en.  p.  226.— P.  Jacqui- 
niana,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c.  (fide  specim.  Un.  itin.  n.  47 !)— In 
arenosis  et  turfaceis  planitiei  Capensis  (HI,  E.  b.)  Sept. — 
Nov.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  902  et  903. 

87.  P.  decumbent,  Ait.  DC.  1.  n.  14.  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p* 
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86.— Ad  latere  mont.  Tygerberg  (III,  A,  e.)  Nov.    1838. 
Kiausg,  n.  850     (Un.  itin.  n.  666 !     Krebs,  n.  84.) 

88.  P.  denaa,  E.  Mey  !  1.  c.  P.  stachyera,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
en.  p.  230?  ex  Walpers  in  Linnsea  13,  p.  514.  In  arenosis 
planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Not.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  896. 

89.  P.  capitata  Lbm.  fil.  DC.  1.  c  n.  27,  E.  Mey !  1.  c.  p. 
88. — In  solo  argillaceo  arenoso  prope  flam.  Knysna,  George 
(IV.  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  900.  Un.  itin.  n.  6611 
Krebs  n.  86 1 

90.  Indigo/era  Kraumana,  nob. — Fruticosa,  glabra,  ratnis 
adscendentibus,  haud  spinescentibus ;  foliis  1-foliolatis,  peti- 
olatis,  coriaceis,  spathulato-v.obovato-oblongis,  ex  apioe  rotun- 
dato  minute  mucronulatis ;  stipnlis  minutis,  acutds ;  racemis 
axfflaribua,  pancifloris,  folio  vix  longioribus;  calycis  canes- 
centis  lobis  obtusiusculis. 

In  solo  argillaceo  prope  montes  Winterhoek,  Uitenhage 
(IV.  C.  c.)  Mart  1839.    Dr.  Krauss,  n.  845. 

Easily  distinguishable,  by  the  above  diagnose,  from  Dr. 
Meyer's  /•  nudicaulis  and  dumosa,  as  well  as  from  Thunberg's 
/•  fittfolia,  depresaa  and  ovata,  which  are,  to  our  knowledge, 
the  only  hitherto  described  Cape  species  with  unifoliolate 
leaves:  1.  axillaru  E.  Mey.  (Linneea  7,  p*  166)  being,  accord- 
ing to  Ecklon,  the  same  as  Amphithcdea  virgata.  (See  our  obs. 
nnder  Amphithalea  Eraussiana.)  Except  the  calyx  and  the 
scarce  and  minute  pubescence  of  the  extremity  of  the 
branches,  and  on  the  back  of  the  vexillum,  our  plant  is  en- 
tirely glabrous.  Branches  slender,  rather  divaricate,  but 
bending  upwards  at  their  extremity,  the  cicatrices  of  the 
leaves  tuberculiform.  Stipules  scarcely  one  line  long,  trian- 
gular, acute,  deciduous.  Petiole  l-2±  lines  long,  articulating 
with  the  foliole  which  is  flat,  4-6  lines  long,  2-3  lines 
broad,  generally  broader  towards  the  summit,  and  frequently 
cuneate  $  besides  the  middle  nerve,  they  show  but  rarely  and 
very  indistinctly  a  few  lateral  veins.  The  colour  of  the  fo- 
liage is  a  pale,  livid,  greyish  or  glaucous  green.  Flowers 
scarcely  more  than  2  lines  long,  pale  pink  ?  pedicels  but  half 
as  long,  bracts  minute  and  deciduous. 
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91.  /.  rigescens,  /3.  inermis,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  94.  /•  «fe- 
nudata,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  233  (non  J  acq.)  fide  Walpers 
in  Linncea  13,  p.  519  (an  Linn,  fil.?)  In  solo  argillaceo- 
arenoso  prope  Kromme  Rivier,  distr.  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.) 
Febr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  828.  From  this,  J.  spinescens  E.  Mey. 
comm.  p.  93,  differs  but  slightly  in  its  (constantly  ?)  spinescent 
branches,  smaller  folioles  (1-1  ±  lines  long,  but  half  the  length 
of  those  of  our  plant)  and  "racemis  folio  parum  longioribus 
hirtis"  (in  our  plant  they  are  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the 
leaves,  and  scarcely  pubescent)." 

92.  I.  incana,  Thunb.  DC.  prod.  2.  p.  232,  n.  109.  E. 
Mey.  1  comm.  p.  96.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  en.  p.  237  (ex  cit.  Un. 
itin.  n.  425 !)  I.  procumbens,  Hort.  1  (non  Linn.)  Prope 
Constantiam  (III.  D.  b.)  Sept  1838.     Krauss,  n.  833. 

93.  I.  discolor,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  97* — In  arenosis  planitiei 
Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  835.  Our 
plant  differs  from  Drege's  (which  we  have  not  seen),  only  in 
having  folioles  generally  more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  pe- 
tiole (4-5  lines  long)  and  the  racemes  usually  quite  straight. 
I.  porrecta  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  en.  p.  234,  to  which  Dr.  Walpers 
refers  Dirge's  plant,  though  without  having  seen  it,  (Linncea 
13,  p.  521)  also  differs  somewhat  from  ours  by  "stipulis  se- 
taceis  reflexis/'  and  '*  petiolo  folium  aequante."  But  these 
differences  are  of  very  little,  if  any,  value. 

94.  I.  digitata,  Thumb.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  231,  n.  100.  E.  Mey. 
comm.  p.  98.    Cum  praced.  Nov.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  840. 

95.  Lfiliformis,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  96.  /3.  planijblia,  E. 
Mey!  comm. p.  98. — Ad  latus  orientale  montisConstantiaberg 
(III.  D.  b.)  Sept.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  834. 

96.  I.  sulcata,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  94,  E.  Mey.!  1.  c.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.! 
enum.  p.  240. — In  collibus  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Krauss, 
n.  310. 

97*  L  brachystachya,  E.  Mey  J  in  Linncea  7,  p.  168;  comm. 
p.  98.—/.  angusttfolia,  Thunb.  (non  Linn.)  /3.  brackystackya> 
DC,  1.  c.  n.  93.— In  summitate  mont.  Outeniquaberge,  distr. 
Uitenhage,  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.    Krauss,  n.  829. 
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98.  /.  scmnenlosa,  Linn.  fil.  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  99.  /3.  mi- 
crophylla,  Lam.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  99.  In  planitie  Capensi  (III.  £. 
b.)  Nor.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  1264. 

99.  L  cvriacea,  Ait.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  98.  E.  Mey.  1  comm.  p. 
100. — "  Ononis  Mauritanica,  LP  Herb.  Lamarck !  Indigofera 
Mmaritamca,  Thunb.  EckL  et  Zeyh.l  en.  p.  238,  Walpers  in 
Iinneea  13,  p.  523.  Ad  latus  occid.  mont.  Duyvelsberg  (III. 
A.  e.)  Jan.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  837-  (Un.  itin.  n.  429 !  Sieber 
FL  Afr.  mixt.  n.  18!) 

100.  /.  alopecuraidesy  DC.  1.  c  n.  97.  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p. 
100.  In  solo  argillaceo  prope  Caledon  (IV.  B.  b.)  Dec. 
1838.     Krauss,  n.  827. 

101.  /.  Candolleana,  nob. — Fruticosa,  ramis  patentibus 
dense  foliosis  foliisque  junioribus  utrinque  incanis,  adultis 
minute  strigillosis :  foliis  sessilibus  4-5-foliolatis  patentibus, 
foliolis  obcordatis  recurvato-mucronulatis ;  racemis  axillari- 
bus  paucifloris,  folio  triplo  longioribus ;  leguminibus  subcy- 
ltndrick,  glabris. 

Locis  arenosis  prope  Berg  Rivier  (III.  D.  a.)  Jul.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  838.  This  we  should  have  taken  for  L  Burchellii, 
DC.,  with  which  it  seems  to  agree  in  every  point,  except  that 
the  latter  is  said  to  have  petiolate  leaves,  of  which  our  plant 
shows  no  trace,  wherefore  we  must  consider  it  a  distinct, 
though  nearly  allied,  species.  /.  BurcheUii,  of  E.  Meyer 
(comm.  p.  106),  is  most  probably  also  different  from  De  Can- 
dolle's,  its  folioles  being  constantly  alternating,  and  conse- 
quently not  digitate.  "  Should  our  conjecture  prove  founded, 
we  would  propose  to  name  Dr.  Meyer's  species  I.  Hooker- 
iana.  As  to  the  inflorescence  (which  is  unknown  in  De 
Candolle's  species),  it  is  widely  different  from  our  plant,  the 
floweiVforming  a  capitato-spicate  raceme,  shorter  than  the 
petiole.  Our  plant  has  the  habit  and  folioles  of  I.  coriacea, 
but  much  smaller  flowers  and  a  shorter  fruit. 

102.  /.  secunda,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  102.— In  solo  argil- 
laceo prope  Knysna  Rivier,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan. 
1839.     Krauss,  n.  832. 

103.  /.  eriocarpa,  E.  Mey. !  1.  c.  p.  103.— In  solo  argillaceo 
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prope  Pieter  Mauriteburg,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Sept  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  373.— Dr.  Walpers  (Linnaea  13,  p.  524)  refers  this, 
though  without  having  seen  it,  to  Lpaucifiara,  Eckl.  etZeyh. 
en.  p.  244,  which,  however,  differs  considerably  "foliis  sub- 
sessilibus,  stipulis  foliolum  subeequantibus,  racemis  folio  vix 
longioribus,"  etc.  To  us  it  seems  more  nearly  related  to  /. 
nana  E.  et  Z.  1.  c.  p.  242,  and  /.  tristxs  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  101, 
both  of  which,  however,  differ  materially  from  it. 

104.  J.  cytisoides,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  89.  E.  Mey. !  coram. 
p.  105.— Ad  latere  montis  Duyvelsberg,  alt.  2000'  (III.  A, 
e.)  Jul.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  836. 

105.  Tephrosia  {Brissonia)  oblongifolia,  E.  Mey.  1  comm.  p. 
108. — In  8ummitate  mont.  Tafelberge,  Port  Natal  (V.  c,)  Dec. 
1839.     Krauss,  n.  174. 

1 06.  T.  {Brissonia)  glomeruliflora,  nob.— Sufiruticosa,  erecta, 
canescens;  stipulis  lanceolatis,  petiolo  brevioribus;  foliolis 
8-10-jugis,  lanceolatis,  mucronato-acutis,  lineato-venosis ; 
pedunculis  terminalibus  et  axillaribus  folio  longioribus;  flori- 
bus  in  glomerulos  interrupte  spicatos  dispositis,  glomerulis 
2-3-floris  bractea  ovata  acuta  demum  decidua  fultis,  vexillo 
extus  sericeo;  legumine  margine  pubescente.  Prope  Port 
Natal  (V.  c.)  Nov.  1839.     Hb.  Krauss,  propr. 

The  pubescence  of  the  whole  plant  is  greyish,  slightly 
silky  on  the  back  of  the  vexillum,  and  on  the  under  surface 
of  the  leaves,  shorter  and  nearly  tomentose  on  the  upper 
surface,  branches  and  calyx.  Stipules  4-5  lines  long,  lanceo- 
late, acuminate,  membranaceous,  lineatdy  veined,  like  the 
bractecB  which  are  much  shorter  and  broader,  ovate,  acute  or 
acuminate.  The  whole  petiole  is  about  2-2$  inches  long, 
bearing  8-10  pairs  of  generally  opposite  folioles  from  about 
4-6  lines  above  its  base.  Folioles  all  nearly  equal,  about  1 
inch  long  and  2-2g  lines  broad,  with  a  very  short  partial 
petiole,  attenuated  at  both  extremities  with  a  short  mucro ; 
venation  as  usual  in  this  genus.  Peduncles  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly angular,  generally  leafless  and  simple,  the  terminal 
one  longer,  and  divided  intoa  few  simple  diverging  branches. 
Glomeruli  at  first  approximate,  enveloped  in  their  bracts,  and 
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with  almost  sessile  flowers,  which  are  afterwards  more  or  less 
remote,  and  borne  on  pedicels  of  several  lines  in  length.  Flower 
8-10  lines  long,  pale  pink;  calyx  wide,  scarcely  two  lines 
long,  almost  equally  5-fid,  teeth  triangular,  acute,  the  lowest 
a  little  longer,  the  two  upper  ones  less  deeply  divided  than 
the  rest.  Fruit  unknown.  There  is  no  species  of  the  genus 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  to  which  this  bears  any  parti- 
cular resemblance. 

107*  Tephroeia  (Brissonia)  longipes,  nob. — Suffruticosa, 
erecta,  subcanescens,  ramis  angulatis;  stipulis  setaceis,  pe- 
tiolo  brevioribus  ;  foliolis  8-10-jugis,  linearibus,  complicatis, 
mucronulato-acutis,  supra  glabris  ;  racemo  terminali  folia 
superante  longe  pedunculate,  floribus  intra  bracteas  angustas 
paucis  fasciculatis,  fasciculis  remotis,  calyce,  vexilli  dorso  et 
leguraine  lineari  recto  fulvo-pilosis. 

In  graminosis  ad  latere  montium  Tafelberge,  Port  Natal, 
alt.  2500'  (V.  c.)  Jan.  1839.    Krauss,  n.  20. 

A  most  distinct  species,  somewhat  akin  to  T.  linearis,  Pets. 
and  T.  discolor,  E.  Mey.,  which,  however,  differ  in  having 
but  4-6  pairs  of  much  shorter  and  obtuse  folioles,  and  in 
their  bracts,  pubescence,  etc.  In  our  plant  the  leaves  are 
about  6  inches  long,  and  the  folioles  lJ-2  inches  in  length  by 
1-1 1  line  in  breadth.  Stipules  4-5  lines  long,  scarcely  ±  line 
broad  at  the  base.  Flowers  a  little  smaller  than  in  T.  glome- 
ruliflora,  pink ;  calyx  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  latter,  the 
lower  lobe  a  little  longer.  Legumen  above  2  inches  long,  2 
lines  broad,  strongly  compressed,  with  blunt  sutures  and  a 
short  beak,  slightly  torose. 

108.  Tephrosia  (Reineria)  Kraussiana,  nob.  —  Fruticosa, 
erecta,  corymboso-ramosa,  piloso-canescens ;  stipulis  lineari- 
setaceis,  petiolo  brevissimo  longioribus;  foliolis  7-10-jugis, 
linearibus,  complicatis,  recurvo-submucronatis ;  racemis  ter- 
minalibus,  pedunculatb,  laxiusculis,  folio  duplo  longioribus, 
floribus  in  bractearum  setacearum  axillis  2-3  fasciculatis. 
In  graminosis  ad  latere  mont.  Tafelberge,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.) 
Nov.  1839.    Krauss,  n.  40. 

Branches  straight,  erect,  sulcate  or  angular,  especially  at 
the  extremity.    Stipules  3-4  lines  long.    The  whole  petiole 
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H  inch  long,  bearing  opposite  folioles  from  about  1  line 
above  its  base ;  folioles  8-10  lines  long,  scarce  1  line  broad, 
complicated,  the  point  always  more  or  less  recurved  and  ob- 
soletely  mucronate.  Racemes  about  3  inches  long,  all  reach- 
ing the  same  height ;  pedicels  filiform  1-2  lines  long ;  flowers 
scarcely  longer,  white  ?  calyx  campanulate,  almost  equally  5- 
fid,  lobes  lanceolate  acuminate ;  vexillum  pubescent  outside. 
The  pubescence  of  the  whole  plant  is  greyish  and  not  silky. 
This  species  approaches  in  some  points  to  T.  angulata,  amce- 
na  and  polystachya,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  190,  but  differs  in 
the  form  and  proportions  of  its  folioles,  inflorescence,  pu- 
bescence, etc. 

109.  T.  (Reineria)  canescens,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  109. — 
In  littore  arenoso  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Feb.l  840.  Krauss, 
propr. — Pubescentia  pulchre  argenteo-sericea. 

110.  T.  (R.)  Capenris,  Per*.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  252,  n.37-  «• 
et  /3.  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  110.  In  umbrosis  ad  latent  montis 
Duyvelsberg  (III.  A.  e.)  Jul.  1838.     Krauss,  n.  849. 

111.  Apodynomene grandiflora,  E.  Mey.!  comm.  p.  111.— 
Tephr.  grandifl.  Pers,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  20. — Ad  sylvarum  margines 
in  Zitzikamma  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.     Krauss,  n,  918. 

112.  A.macropoda,  E.  Mey.!  comm.  p.  112.  a. — In  solo 
argillaceo  inter  flumina  Umslutie  et  Umgani,  et  prope  Pieter 
Mauritzburg,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jun.-Sept.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  244  et  451. 

113.  Lessertia  a8tragalina,nob. — Sufiruticosa?  caulibus  sub- 
simplicibus,  angulato-sulcatis,  glabris ;  stipulis  membranaceis, 
ovato-lanceolatis,  petiolo  brevi  longioribus ;  foliolis  10-14- 
jugis,  oblongis  v.  obovatis,  truncatis  v.  emarginatis,  mucro- 
nulatis,  ciliolatis;  racemis  terminalibus  et  axillaribus  longe 
petiolatis,  oblongis,  laxiusculis ;  calyce  pilosiusculo,  basi  bi- 
bracteolato,  dentibus  obtusiusculis. 

In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  857*  This  looks  very  much  like  L.pukkra,  DC, 
which,  nevertheless,  according  to  Drtge's  specimens,  cer- 
tainly differs,  being  smaller  in  every  part,  and  having  only  6-7 
pairs  of  folioles,  shorter  pedicels,  etc.    L.  sulcata  E.  Mey., 
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macrostachya  DC,  and  venusta  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.,  which  also 
approach  our  plant,  differ  from  it,  as  all  other  species 
hitherto  described,  in  the  number  and  form  of  the  foiioles, 
etc.  Our  plant  seems  to  be  scarcely  suffirutescent,  and  the 
stem  is  ascendant,  but  not  flexuose.  Stipules  3-4  lines  long, 
nearly  2  1.  broad  at  the  base,  erect.  Leaves  l£-2£  inches 
long;  leaflets  opposite  or  alternate,  3  lines  long,  l£-2  1. 
broad,  with  a  distinct  but  very  short  partial  petiole  and  mi- 
nute macro;  the  terminal  leaflet  generally  equal  to  the  lateral 
ones.  Racemes  many-flowered;  bracts  membranaceous,  white, 
as  long  as  the  pedicels  (2  lines.)  Flowers  4-5  lines  long, 
pale  purple  or  pink?  calyx  not  quite  half  as  long  as  the  co- 
rolla, its  lobes  of  equal  length,  the  two  upper  ones  less  deeply 
separated.  Vexillum  broadly  obcordate,reflexed  at  the  sides: 
ahe  and  carina  of  equal  length,  the  latter  tipped  with  deep 
purple.    Ovary  stalked,  linear,  with  6-8  ovules. 

114.  L.  annua,  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  271,  n.  1.  E.  Mey.  comm. 
p.  117* — Locus  natal,  propr.  ignotus.     Hb.  Krauss,  propr. 

115.  L.  falciformis,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  7- — L.  minuta,  E.  Mey. 
comm.  p.  119. — In  solo  argillaceo  prope  Winterhoek,  Uiten- 
hage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Maj.  1889.     Krauss,  n.  841. 

116.  Sutherland™  frutescens,  R.  Br.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  273.  E. 
Mey. !  comm.  p.  121. — Forma  inter  a  et  /3  media.  In  solo 
argillaceo  mont  Tygerberg  (III.  D.  a.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  859. 

117*  Zornia  Capenms,  Pers.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  317,  n.  11.  E. 
Mey.!  comm.  p.  122. — Ad  sylvarum  margines  prope  Port 
Natal  (V.  c.)     Oct.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  409. 

118.  Nicolsonia  Caffira,  E.  Mey.!  p.  123.— In  planitie 
prope  Umlaas  Rivier,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jan.  1840.  Krauss, 
d.  143.     Planta  procumbens,  fide  Krauss  (erecta,  ex  Meyer.) 

119.  Nicolsonia  setigera,  E.  Mey.!  comm.  p.  124. — Inter 
arundines  ad  ripas  flam.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal  (V.  c,)  Jan. 
1840.     Krauss,  n.  72. 

120.  Vxcxasatwa  Linn.  E.  Mey.!  comm.  p.  126.  In  in- 
cultb  circa  urbem  Capstadt  (III.  E.  b.)  Jul.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  858. 
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121.  Eriosema  cordatum,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  128.  In  cot- 
libus  prope  Pieter  Mauritzburg,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  471  (ex  parte.) 

122.  E.  reticulatum,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  129.  /S.  canescens, 
nob.  foliolis  subtus  incanis,  racemis  folium  aequantibus  v. 
paulo  longioribus.  E.  ambiffuum,  nob.  olim  MSS.  in  Hb. 
Krauss.  In  solo  argillaceo  in  Zitzikamma  (IV.  C.  b.)  Febr. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  926.  Prom  Meyer's  plant,  which  we  have 
not  seen,  ours  seems  only  to  vary  in  the  points  we  have  just 
indicated.  With  his  E.  Zeyheri!  it  agrees  entirely  in  the 
leaves,  differing  only  in  its  shorter  racemes  and  fewer  flowers ; 
and  E.  Dregei,  which  we  have  not  seen,  seems  scarcely  more 
distinct,  except  in  having  all  the  petals  yellow,  and  perhaps 
in  its  pubescence.  We  suspect,  therefore,  that  these  species, 
at  least  the  two  former,  ought  to  be  united  and  merely  distin- 
guished as  varieties. 

123.  E.  saltffnum,  E.  Mey,  comm.  p.  129.  In  graminosis 
ad  rad.  mont.  Tafelberge,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  474  (ex  parte.) 

124.  E.  capitatum,  E.  Mey  /  comm.  p.  130.  Ad  sylvarum 
margines  in  Outeniqua  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n. 
831.  In  the  herbarium  of  our  friend  D.  Miihlenbeck,  of 
Mulhouse,  we  have  seen  a  specimen  of  this  plant,  cultivated 
in  the  Royal  Botanical  Garden  of  Berlin,  under  the  name  of 
" Psoralea  pedunculata,  Ker,"  which  synonym  De  Candolle 
refers  to  Psoralea  sericea,  Poir.  (Prodr.  2,  p.  219,  n.  36.)  The 
said  specimen  perfectly  agrees,  both  with  the  diagnoses  of 
the  latter,  and  with  Meyer's  plant ;  whence  we  conclude  that 
this  species  must  be  eliminated  from  the  genus  Psoralea,  to 
which  at  least  the  specimens  we  have  seen  most  certainly  do 
not  belong.  To  avoid  an  unnecessary  augmentation  of  syno- 
nyms, we  think  it  more  advisable,  instead  of  strictly  adhering 
to  the  law  of  priority,  to  retain  the  specific  name  given  by 
Meyer,  in  preference  to  Poiretfs,  the  more  so  as  the  latter  is 
much  less  significant. 

125.  E.  parviflorum,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  130. — In  colK- 
bus  prope  Pieter  Mauritzburg,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug.  1839 
Krauss,  n.  471  (ex  parte.) 
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126.  E.  Krausriamm,  nob. — Caule  erecto,  antrorsum  cano- 
piloao;  foliolis  oblongis,  obtusiusculis,  novellis  sericeo-argen- 
tatis,  adultis  utrinque  parce  pilosiusculis 5  pedunculis  axilla- 
ribos  folio  daplo  longioribus;  floribus  subsessilibus,  retrorsum 
imbricatts,  helvolo-pilosis  5  calycis  dentibus  triangularibus, 
brevibus. 

la  graminosis  ad  rad.  mont,  Tafelberge,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.) 
Aug.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  474  (ex  parte.) 

Intermediate  between  E.  salignum  (with  which  it  was  con- 
founded by  Dr.  Krauss)  and  E.  polystachyum ;  but  differing 
from  both  in  the  pubescence ;  from  the  first,  moreover,  in 
the  folioles  being  scarcely  half  as  long,  though  equally  broad, 
and  blunt  or  even  rounded  at  the  end,  and  in  the  shorter 
lobes  of  the  calyx ;  and  from  the  latter,  with  which  it  agrees 
in  its  yellow  flowers,  in  the  leaves  being  much  smaller  in 
every  direction,  and  in  the  less  dilated  lobes  of  the  calyx, 
which,  besides,  is  hirsuto-pilose,  instead  of  toraentose. 

127.  E.  pofystachyum,  E.  Mey.  comra.  p.  130. — Inter  arun- 
dines  prope  Umlaas  Rivier,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jan.  1840. 
Krauss,  n.  64. 

Corolla  yellow,  quite  glabrous.  Legumes  2,  or  rarely  3- 
seeded,  broad  and  obliquely  ovate,  (6  lines  long,  4-5  lines 
broad)  rounded  at  both  ends,  with  a  short  beak,  densely 
bearded  all  over  with  long  soft  yellowish  (scarcely  silky) 
hairs. 

128.  Orthodanum  sordidum,  E.  Mey*  coram,  p.  131. — In 
solo  argillaceo  prope  Pieter  Mauritzburg,  Port  Natal  (V.  c) 
8ept,  1839.  Krauss,  n.  374.  Corolla  flava,  calyce  brevior 
▼.  viz  eum  ecquans.  Vexillum  basi  2-auriculatutn,  ecallosum. 
Stamen  decimum  liberum,  basi  vix  geniculatum.  Ovarium 
maigine  superiore  barbatum. 

129.  O.  glabratum,  nob. — Fruticulosum,  ramis  apice  pube- 
ralts ;  foliis  (omnibus  ?)  3-foliolatis,  foliolis  oblongis,  mucro- 
nulato-acutis,  reticulato-nervosis,  demum  glabris,  nitidulis, 
novellis  pilosiusculis;  floribus  subsolitariis,  brevissime  pe- 
dnnculatis. 

n  2 
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In  collibus  prope  Kromme  Rivier,  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.) 
Mart,  1830.     Krauss,  n.  844. 

Differing  from  0.  sordidum  in  its  low,  ascending  stems, 
not  more  than  6-8  inches  high,  three  times  smaller  leaves, 
which  soon  become  quite  glabrous,  and  smaller  solitary 
flowers.  The  leaflets  are  almost  of  equal  length,  the  lateral 
ones  somewhat  oblique  (inequilateral),  prominently  reticu- 
lated, especially  on  the  upper  face. 

130.  0.  MuhlenbeckHj  nob.— Pruticulosum,  foliis  (omni- 
bus?) 3-foliolatis,  foliolis  ovalibus,  utrinque  subrotundatis, 
recurvo-mucronulatis,  reticulato-venosis,  subtus  ramulisque 
pilosiusculis ;  pedunculis  axillaribus  geminis  brevissimis, 
leguminibus  turgidis  puberulis.  In  summitate  montium  Oute- 
niqua  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  830.  (0.  dubium, 
nob.  olim  in  Hb.  Krauss.) 

Very  near  the  preceding  species,  but  distinct,  we  believe, 
in  its  still  lower  growth,  smaller  leaves,  and  pubescence. 
The  folioles  are  broader  with  respect  to  their  length,  barely 
half  as  long  as  those  of  0.  glabratum,  and  much  more  obtuse; 
their  reticulation  is  stronger,  and  their  pubescence  perma- 
nent, at  least  on  the  inferior  surface. 

131.  Cqpisma  paniculatum,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  134. — Locus 
natal,  propr.  ignot.  Hb.  Krauss,  propr. 

132.  C.  viscidulum,  E.  Mey.  1.  c. — Forma  inter  a  et  /3  media, 
illi  caule  volubili,  huic  foliolis  parvis  et  pubescentia  accedens. 
Prope  flum.  Knysna,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  8  51. 

133.  C.  effusum,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  135. — In  collibus 
inter  flumina  Umslutie  et  Umgani,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jun. 
1839.     Krauss,  n.  301. 

134.  C.  tenue,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  136. — Ad  sylvarum  mar- 
gines  in  Zitzikamma  (IV.  C.  c.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  862. 
We  have  not  seen  Meyer's  plant,  but  the  diagnose  agrees 
well  with  our  specimens.  They  come  so  very  near  C.  gib- 
bum,  £.  Mey.,  scarcely  differing  but  in  pubescence,  that  we 
suspect  these  two  species  ought  to  be  united. 
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135.  C.  nitidum.  E.  Mey.  I.  c— Prope  Uitenhage  (IV.  C. 
c.)  Apr.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  860  (ex  parte.) 

136.  Cm  gibbum,  E.  Mey.  coram,  p.  137. — Cum  praeced. 
legit  Dr.  Krauss,  n.  860  (ex  parte.)  Without  the  fruit, 
which  we  have  not  seen,  this  species  is  hardly  distinguishable 
from  C.  tenue  and  pictum,  E.  Mey. 

137.  Fagelia  flexuosa,  noA.— Fruticosa,  volubilis,  tota  (ex- 
cepta  corolla)  hispido-pilosa  et  glandulis  minutis  conspersa, 
ramis  flexuosis ;  foliolo  terminali  late  ovato,  rotundato-obtu- 
sissimo  basi  subtruncato,  lateralibus  valde  gibbis;  racemis 
axillaribus,  longe  pedunculatis,  bracteis  ovalibus  obtusis  diu 
persistentibus,  calycis  lobis  superioribus  corollfi  dimidio  bre- 
vioribus. 

In  planitie  Capensi  (HI.  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n. 
863.  Though  very  much  resembling  the  common  F.  bitumi- 
no$Oy  we  must  consider  our  plant  a  distinct  species,  especially 
on  account  of  its  twice  as  large  and  differently  shaped  folioles 
(which  are  more  than  1  inch  in  length  and  breadth)  and 
its  considerably  shorter  calyx,  which,  in  F.  bituminosa  is 
almost  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Our  plant,  moreover,  has  a 
much  shorter  pubescence ;  in  this  and  some  other  points  it 
approaches  F.  pubescens,  E.  and  Z.  enum.  p.  257,  which, 
however,  differs  in  much  smaller  leaves,  "foliolis  lateralibus 
subsessilibus,  stipulis  ovato-lanceolatis,  racemis  2-3  floris," 
etc.  F.  viscida,  E.  et  Z.  1.  c.  seems  also  to  differ,  especially 
in  the  shape  of  its  leaflets.  Our  plant  has  its  lateral  folioles 
terminated  with  a  short  straight  visible  mucro  (or  rather  acu- 
men), which,  in  the  terminal  leaflet,  is  also  present,  but  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  its  being  recurved  and  closely  adpressed 
to  the  inferior  surface. 

138.  Sigmodostyles,  nov.  gen. — Calyx  ebracteolatus,  pro- 
funde  subbilabiato-4-partitus,  lobis  lanceolatis  acutis,  supe- 
riore  brevissime  bifido.  Vexillum  complicatum,  subrotun- 
dum,  basi  minute  bicallosum  et  utrinque  processu  brevi 
deorsum  auriculatum,  ungue  brevi.  Aloe  basi  superne  bre- 
viter  auriculatee  et  carince  paulo  longiori  aclglutinatee.  Carina 
angulo  fere  recto  rotundato  sursum  flexa,  obtuse  subrostrata. 
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Stamina  diadelpha  (9  et  1  liberum  basi  geniculatum.)  Stylus 
sigmoideo-flexus,  glaber,  a  medio  inde  subito  incrassatus  et 
in  processum  fateiformem  teretiusculum  productus.  Ovarium 
et  legumen  Eriosematis. 

Herba?  scandens?  stipulis  membranaceis,  foiiis  pinnato- 
3-foliolatis  exstipellatis,  foliolis  3-5  nerviis,  raeemis  spicifor- 
mibus  axillaribus  longe  pedunculatis,  ftoribus  singulis  bracteft 
fultis. 

Genus  e  tribu  Phaseolearum,  facie  quodammodo  Fagelia, 
sed  characteribus  indicatis,  stylo  imprimis,  ab  omnibus  bene 
distinctum.  Pluribus  notis  propius  accedunt  Cqpisma,  Scy- 
talis  et  Chrysoscias,  sed  facile  distinguuntur  sive  calycis, 
carinee  stylique  forma,  sive  bracteolarum  preesentia,  sire  aliis 
preeterea  characteribus.  Nomen  (ex  viypia$riQ9  falciformis) 
styli  insignem  formam  exprimens,  Walpersue  nomini  olim  in 
Herb.  Krauss  adhibito  substituimus,  quum  jam  aliud  genus 
nuper  ita  vocatum  sit. 

Sigmodo8tyle8  villosa,  nobis,  Tota  (preeter  corollara)  mol- 
liter  villosa;  caule  herbaceo,  volubili?  4-gono;  stipulis  ovato- 
oblongis,  acutis ;  foiiis  brevissime  petiolatis,  foliolis  late  ova- 
libus  v.  obovatis  acutis,  terminali  longe  petiolulato  raajore, 
lateralibus  brevissime  petiolulatis,  pedunculis  folio  longiori- 
bus,  spica  ovata  densiflora.  Ad  latera  montis  Bosjesmansrand, 
alt.  2500',  prope  Pieter  M  auritzburg,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug. 
1839.     Krauss,  n.  246. 

Stem  herbaceous,  somewhat  lax  and  flexuose,  most  likely 
twining,  with  the  leaves  and  peduncles  all  turned  to  the  same 
side.  Stipules  patent,  free,  sessile,  4-6  lines  long,  3 1.  broad, 
more  or  less  acuminate,  upper  side  thinly  veined  and  almost 
glabrous.  Main  petiole  and  partial  ones  of  the  lateral  folioles 
1-2  lines  long,  terminal  leaflet  supported  by  a  petiolule  of  10- 
13  lines  in  length,  broadly  obovate  or  nearly  orbiculate  with  a 
short  acumen,  2-3  inches  long,  lateral  ones  smaller,  especially 
narrower,  more  or  less  oblique  at  the  base,  one  margin  more 
curved  than  the  other,  sometimes  gibbous.  Peduncles  4*5 
inches  long,  roundish,  quite  simple  and  leafless ;  spike  ovate 
or  conic,  scarcely  one  inch  long ;  flowers  patent,  5-6  lines 
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long ;  calyx  about  half  the  length  of  the  corolla,  its  inferioi 
lobe  a  little  shorter  than  the  rest.  Petals  yellow,  unguicu- 
late;  vexillum  obsoletely  pointed,  slightly  veined,  reddish  or 
purplish  outside.  Anthers  all  equal  and  uniformly  oval. 
Style  longer  than  the  villose  (2-seeded)  ovary,  filiform  to 
about  the  middle,  and  then  swelling  into  a  falcate  white  and 
shining  process  attenuated  upwards;  stigma  terminal,  punc- 
tiform.  Legumen  1  inch  long,  4  lines  broad,  much  com- 
pressed, pilose,  2-seeded,  upper  margin  straight,  lower  curved. 
(Seeds  not  yet  ripe.) 

139.  Chry808cias  grandiflora,  E.  Mey. !  comm.p.  139.  Ad 
sylvarum  margines  in  Outeniqua  (IV.  c.  b.).Jan.  1839.  En- 
twining Eriosema  capitaium.    An  imperfect  specimen. 

140.  DoUchos  gibbosus,  Thunb.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  400,  n. 
46,  £.  Mey.  comm.  p.  141.  Prope  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.) 
Apr.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  860  (ex  parte.) 

141.  D.  Bentkamiiy  nob. — Volubilis,  glabriusculus;  foliis 
3-foliolatis  petiolulatis  late  ovato-triangularibus  ciliatis, 
terminali  basi  subtruncato  3-nervio,  lateralibus  inaequilateris ; 
racemis  axillaribus  folio  longioribus,  pedunculis  rigidis  apice 
puberulis ;  calycis  glabri  dentibus  brevissimis  ciliolatis,  supe- 
rioribus  2  alte  connatis  rotundatis,  infimo  angusto  acuto; 
stylo  apice  superne  barbato ;  legumine  acinaciformi,  substi- 
pitato,  glabro. 

In  planitie  Cape n si  (III.  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n. 
661.  D.  hattcqfolvus,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  142,  the  only  species 
with  which  our  plant  may  be  compared,  abundantly  differs 
from  it  in  the  hispid  stem  and  quite  differently  shaped  folioles. 
Our  plant  has  the  leaves  glabrous,  except  a  few  thin  scattered 
hairs  on  both  surfaces,  especially  along  the  nerves.  Pedicels 
filiform,  one  or  two  in  the  axil  of  the  small  bracts,  twice  as 
long  as  the  calyx.  Flowers  white  or  pale  pink,  the  end  of 
the  bifid  carina  purple.  Legumen  marked  with  oblique  slen- 
der veins. 

142.  D.  decumbent,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c.  n.  47,  E.  Mey. 
comm.  p.  143. 

fl.  UmgipeduncxUatus,  itoA.— Caule  glabro,  foliolis  ciliolatis, 
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pedunculo  folio  duplo  longiore  apice  paucifloro,  pedioeDis 
subombellatis  v.  brevissime  racemosis. 

Ad  latent  montis  Tygerberg  (III.,  D.  a.),  Jul.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  839.  Our  plant  has  the  leaflets  twice  as  large  as 
they  are  indicated  by  Dr.  Meyer,  and  the  peduncles  2-2{ 
inches  long.  Flowers  yellow,  the  top  of  the  carina  violet  or 
purple. 

143.  Scytalis  helicqpus,  E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  146,  a. — Vigna 
helicopus,  Walpers  in  Linnaea  13,  p.  534. — Inter  arundines 
ad  ripas  flum.  Umgani,  Port  Natal  (V.  c),  Jun.  1839* 
Krauss,  n.  233. 

144.  Strophostyles  Capensis,  £.  Mey.!  comm.  p.  147* — 
Phaseolus  Capensis,  Thunb.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  396,  n.  55. 

a.  ovata,  E.  Mey. !  1.  c.     In  solo  argillaceo  in  Zitzikamma 
(IV.  C.  a),  Mart.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  843. 
y.  longifolia,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.    Cum  preeced.     Krauss,  n.  842* 

145.  Canavalia  emarginata,  E.  Mey.!  comm.  p.  148.— 
C.  obtusifolia,  /3.  emarginata,  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  404,  n.  1. — 
Hb.  Krauss,  propr.,  absque  loci  natalis  indicatione. 

146.  C  cryptodon,  no6.— Glaberrima,  caule  suffhiticoso, 
volubili ;  foliolis  oblongis,  subacuminatis,  obtusius-culis, 
basi  rotundatis,  glabris;  calycis  labio  inferiore  3-dentato, 
dentibus  lateralibus  minutis  sub  labio  superiore  mazimo  re- 
conditis. 

In  sylvis  primitivis  circa  Port  Natal  (V.  a),  Jul.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  296. 

Very  near,  as  it  seems,  to  C.  monodon,  E.  Mey.  comm. 
p.  149,  which  differs  "  foliolis  ovato-oblongis,"  and  princi- 
pally "  calycis  labio  inferiore  unidentato."  Can  Dr.  Meyer 
have  overlooked  the  two  very  small  and  hidden  lateral  teeth? 
The  flowers  are  one  inch  long,  the  calyx  something  longer 
than  half  the  corolla,  its  upper  lip  very  large  and  broad, 
longer  than  the  tube.  Folioles  of  the  leaves  about  2  inches 
long,  1  inch  broad,  almost  insensibly  attenuated  into  a  short 
rounded  acumen,  with  a  minute,  often  obsolete  mucro. 

147*  Erythrina  Raja,  nob. — Glaberrima,  fruticosa,  petiolo 
angulato  foliorumque  nervis  aculeatis ;  foliolis  triangularibus, 
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attenuato-acuminatis,  basi  subtruncatis,  angulis  lateralibus 
rotundatis;  racemis  longe  pedunculatis  spicseformibus ;  ca- 
lyds  campanulati  dentibus  5  brevibus,  subaequalibus,  e  basi 
lata  recurvato-apiculatis;  vexillo  oblongo,  alis  carinaque  calyce 
vix  longioribus;  genitalibus  exsertis,  staminibus  monadel- 
pbis,  legumine  moniliformi. 

In  collibus  prope  flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal  (V.  a), 
Nov.  1839.     Herb.  Krauss. 

It  agrees  entirely  with  the  figure  of  "  E.  Caffra"  Reichen- 
bach,  Flor.  Exot.  5,  t.  312,  which  we  must  distinguish  as  a 
peculiar  species,  or  at  least  as  a  remarkable  variety,  differing 
from  E.  Caffra,  Thunb.  and  E.  Mey.  (coram,  p.  149),  in  the 
aculeate  petiole  and  folioles,  and  in  the  long  raceme,  form  of 
the  calyx,  vexillum,  etc.  In  this  point  our  plant  agrees  with 
E.  Humeiy  E.  Mey.  to  which  is  referred  E.  Caffra,  Ker  in 
Bot.  Reg.  t.  736,  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2431,  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  412 
but  this,  as  well  as  E.  acanthocarpa,  E.  Mey.,  both  which 
we  have  seen,  differ  in  the  form  of  the  calyx,  folioles,  etc. 
The  name  we  have  chosen,  alludes  at  once  to  the  aculeate 
leaves  and  to  the  form  of  the  folioles  which  resembles  that 
of  some  of  the  well  known  genus  Raja  among  fishes.  The 
aculei  are  whitish  at  the  broad  base,  and  brown  at  the  re- 
curred end ;  on  the  petiole  they  are  numerous,  while  on  the 
folioles  only  4-6  occur  on  the  middle  nerve  and  still  fewer  on 
the  lower  secondary  and  tertiary  nerves  or  veins,  the  upper 
surface  has  but  one  or  two  short  aculei,  or  is  sometimes 
entirely  unarmed. 

148.  Chirocalyx,  gen.  nov. — Calyx  2-bracteolatus,  tubo 
oblongo  utrinque  angustato,  per  anthesin  antice  (subtus)  pro- 
funde  fisso,  demum  unilabiato,  labio  (postico)  lato  margine 
subtruncato  dentes  5  lineari-filiformes  exserente.  Petala 
omnia  libera*,  subsessilia,  glabra ;  vexillum  ovatum,  plicato- 
concavum,  ecallosum,  carina  alas  subiequante  vix  duplo 
longtus.  Stamina  basi  monadelpha  (vagina  clausa)  superne 
diadelpha.  Stylus  basi  rectus  pilosus,  apice  uncinatus  glaber, 
stigmate  obtuso.    Ovarium  stipitatum  ?  dense  longeque  an- 
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trorsum  lanato-villosum.    Legura Suffrutices  ?  habittt 

Erythrina,  inermes  (semper  ?) 

This  genus,  sufficiently  established  on  the  above  character, 
will,  perhaps,  include  several  of  those  species  of  Erythrina 
which  are  distinguished  by  a  "  spathaceous"  calyx,  and 
which,  therefore,  notwithstanding  their  similarity  of  habit, 
cannot  well,  we  think,  be  left  in  the  same  genus  with  those 
having  a  bilabiate  or  almost  regularly  5-toothed  calyx. 

Chirocalyx  mollissimus,  nob. — Foliis  inermibus,   utrinque 

.     petioloque  longo  densissime  lanato-tomentosis ;  foliolis  la- 

^      teralibus    oblique    lateque    ovatis    obtusissimis ;    terminali 

longissime  petiolulato,  suborbiculari,  palmato- 5-nervio,  pe- 

tiolulo  apice  utrinque  glandulifero ;  pedunculo  rigido,  flori- 

bus  dense  spicatis,  calycibus  villosissimis. 

In  summitate  montium  Tafelberge,  Port  Natal  (V.  a), 
Aug.  1839.     Herb.  Krauss,propr. 

Having  seen  but  separate  leaves  and  raceme  of  this  most 
distinguished  species,  we  cannot  judge  of  its  habit,  but  the 
peduncle  being  quite  as  strong  and  woody  as  in  the  frutescent 
species  of  the  genus,  we  scarcely  doubt  of  this  being  also 
either  a  shrub  or  even  a  tree.  The  pubescence  is  exceed- 
ingly thick  and  soft,  giving  the  leaves  a  velvety  appearance, 
though  without  lustre.  The  entire  petiole  is  about  one  foot 
in  length,  and  bears  the  lateral  folioles  about  its  middle,  the 
terminal  one  being,  therefore,  separated  from  them  by  a 
petiolule  of  about  5  inches;  the  former  are  upwards  of 
2  inches  long,  and  near  the  base  quite  as  broad,  the  terminal 
one,  of  the  same  length,  has  a  breadth  of  nearly  3  inches ; 
they  are  all  more  or  less  undulated  at  the  margin.  At  the 
point  of  insertion  of  all  the  folioles  there  is  on  each  side  a 
rather  large  flat  or  concave  blackish  gland,  half  concealed  in 
the  surrounding  thick  pubescence.  The  peduncle  is  about 
7  inches  long,  its  inferior  part  at  last  glabrous.  The  spike  is 
scarcely  2  inches  long.  The  flower,  when  fully  developed, 
measures  2  inches  from  the  base  of  the  calyx  to  the  top  of 
the  stamens,  which  then  are  considerably  exserted  beyond 
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the  corolla.  Tube  of  the  calyx  9-11  inches  long,  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  upper  margin  or  lip  but  little  shorter,  reach- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  vexillum.  Before  expansion  the  calyx 
is  quite  closed,  its  mouth  being  then  contracted  and  the 
appendages  twisted  around  each  other ;  afterwards  the  tube 
splits  all  along  the  inferior  side  nearly  to  the  base,  and  the 
appendages  are  bent  backwards,  still  remaining  flexuose. 
Petals  all  perfectly  glabrous  and  free,  most  likely  red ;  vexil- 
lum somewhat  pointed,  attenuated  into  a  short  broad  unguis ; 
ahe  and  carinal  petals  oblong  or  semi-obovate,  rounded  at  the 
end.  Five  of  the  stamens  longer ;  anthers  all  linear-oblong 
and  fertile ;  9  filaments  free  for  about  i  of  their  length,  the 
tenth  for  about  |. 

149.  Millettia  Cqffra,  nob. — Arborea;  ramulis,  petiolis  foli- 
oruroque  nervis  pilosiusculis ;  foliis  pari-pinnatis,  5*6  jugis, 
petiolo  supra  canaliculato,  stipellis  setaccis ;  foliolis  oppositis, 
petiolulatis,  lanceolato-oblongis,  nervo  excurrente  apiculatis, 
ciliatis,  prater  nervos  glabris,  inferioribus  minoribus ;  racemis 
terminalibus,  paniculatis,  calyce  subbilabiato  pedunculisque 
rufo-pubescentibus,  labio  superiore  emarginato,  inferiore 
3*lobo,  lobis  obtusis;  vexillo  extus  sericeo;  legumine 
lanceolato,  acuto,  2-spermo,  dense  fusco-velutino. 

In  sylvis  prope  flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal  (V.  a),  Jan* 
1840«     Krauss,  n.  194. 

Arbor  25-30  pedalis  (fide  sched.  Krauss),  ramulis  tereti- 
fcus,  fuscis,  lineatis,  parce  minuteque  pilosiusculis,  gemmis 
axillaribus  crassis  ovatis  fuscis  lineatis.  Folia  circ.  semipe- 
dsHa,  foliolis  patentibus,  2-2  J  pollicaribus  8-10  lin.  latis, 
infimis  dimidio  brevioribus,  petiolulis  2  lin.  longis,  jugis 
interrallo  8  linearum  separatis,  summis  et  infimis  niagis  ap- 
proximatis,  stipellis  petiolulum  cequantibus  v.  parum  bre- 
▼ioribus,  petiolo  usque  ad  infimum  jugum  1-1 J  poll.-longo. 
Foliolorom  nervi  subtus  prominuli,  medio  ultra  limbum  in 
mucronem  mollem  filiformem  lineam  longum  excurrente, 
lateralibus  copiosis  rectiusculis  eequidistantibus  parallelis. 
Panicula  folii  circiter  longitudine,  ramis  simplicibus  a  basi 
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florigeris,  pedicellis  solitariis  ebracteatis  1-2  lin.  longis. 
Calyx  ebracteolatus,  late  campanulatus,  purpurascens,  fusco- 
pilosus,  lobis  tubum  subsequantibus,  infimo  paulo  pro* 
ductiore  complicato-concavo,  reliquis  rotundato-obtusissimis 
planis.  Corolla  purpurea,  calyce  triplo  longior ;  vexillo 
dorso  helvolo-sericeo,  demum  rejecto,  subrotundo,  emargi- 
nato,  carina  alisque  sub&qualibus  obtusis  vix  longiore  basi 
minute  2-calloso,  alis  basi  superne  longiuscule  ealcaratis, 
petalis  carinalibus  vix  medio-coheerentibus.  Stamina  dia- 
delpha,  9  et  1,  decimo  toto  libera,  filamentis  capillaribus 
subaequilongis  glabris,  antheris  parvis  ovalibus.  Ovarium 
villosum,  stylus  glaber,  filiformis,  stigmate  obtuso.  Legu- 
men  1-loculare,  sessile,  inferne  attenuatum,  coriaceum,  eras- 
siusculum,  3±  poll,  longum,  8  lin.  latum,  totum  densissime 
fusco-velutinum,  suturis  crassiusculis  obtusis,  valvis  planis. 
Semina  reraotiuscula,  oblonga  (nondum  matura*) 

From  this  description  it  will  be  seen  that  our  plant  has  all 
the  characters  of  the  genus  Millettia,  as  established  by  Wight 
and  Arnott  in  their  excellent  Prodr.  F.  1.  Penins.  lnd.  Or.  1, 
p.  263;  to  which  I  have  only  to  add  that  the  leaves,  at  least 
in  the  present  species  and  in  M,  rubiginosa,  of  which  our 
friend  Arnott  has  kindly  sent  us  a  specimen,  are  by  no  means 
"  unequally  pinnated,"  (if  this  term  be  meant  to  say  as  much 
as  abruptly  pinnated)  as  they  are  called  by  the  authors. — 
Thus  a  fine  genus,  of  which  two  Indian  species  only  were  as 
yet  known,  is  now  also  represented  in  the  South  East  of 
Africa,  and  thus  we  have  another  instance  of  the  evident 
affinity  which  the  Flora  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  parts 
of  Africa,  on  the  East  as  well  as  on  the  West  coast,  bears 
with  that  of  the  East  Indies. 

150.  Dalbergia  myriantha,  nob. — Fruticosa,  scandens,  in- 
ermis;  foliis  impari-pinnatis,  10-12-jugis;  foliolis  oblongis, 
utrinque  rotundatis,  muticis,  supra  glabris  subtus  petiolis 
pedunculis  ramulisque  pilosiusculis ;  paniculis  axillaribus  et 
terminalibus,  corymboso-ramosis,  folio  brevioribus,  fioribus 
confertissimis  (parvulis)  2-bracteolatis ;  staminibus  9  mona- 
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delphis  (dedmo  prorsus  deficiente),  leguminibus  tenue  mem. 
branaceis,  stipitatis,  obtusis,  2-1-spefmis,  parce  venosis, 
glabris. 

Ad  sylvarum  marlines  prope  Port  NataL>(V.  c),  Nov. 
1839.     Krauss,  n.  220. 

A  pretty  species,  quite  distinct  from  all  those  described  by 
E.  Meyer,  remarkable  for  its  short  corymbiform  panicles* with 
innumerable  small  white  flowers,  not  larger  than  those  of 
Ervum  hirsutum,  and  especially  in  the  total  absence  of  the 
tenth  stamen,  of  which  we  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
trace,  even  by  repeated  careful  examination  of  perfect  flowers 
as  well  as  buds.  Staminal  tube  split  above.  Vexillum  obo- 
vato-oblong,  emarginate,  a  little  longer  than  the  other  petals 
which  are  quite  free,  equal  in  size  and  form,  narrow  and 
obtuse.  Calyx  semi-5-fid,  the  lowest  segment  a  little  longer 
and  narrower  than  the  others.  Stigma  subsessile,  ovary 
slightly  pilose.  Legume  1-1$  inch  long,  4  lines  broad. 
Seeds  oblong,  disposed  longitudinally.  Leaves  l£-2  inches 
long,  folioles  opposite  or  frequently  alternate,  not  exceeding 
3  lines  in  length  and  1  in  breadth,  flat,  minutely  reticulated, 
and  bearing  on  the  inferior  surface  a  rare  pubescence  of 
scattered  adpressed  hairs  almost  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

151.  Cassia  (Chamacri&ta)  Capensis,  Thunb.  DC.  prodr.  2, 
p.  504,  n.  167,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  158. — In  solo  arenoso 
in  Zitzikamma  (IV.  C.  c),  Mart.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  910. 

152.  Schottia  tamarind\folia,  Afz.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  508,  n.  2, 
E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  161. — In  solo  argillaceo  prope  Gauritz 
Rivier,  distr.  Zwellendam  (IV.  C.  a.),  Jan.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss, 
n.  930. 

153.  Araehxs  hypogaa,  L.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  474,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
en.  p.  260. — "  Nomine  Tamangas  colitur  in  Delagoa  Bay/' 
Herb.  Krauss,  propr. 

154.  Mimosa  spicata,  E.  Mey  I  comm.  p.  164.  Entada? 
NatalensUy  Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  of  Bot.  4,  p.  333. — Ad 
sylvarum  margines  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  a),  Dec.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  199. — Frutex  scandens,  ex  Krauss  in  sched. 

155.  Zygia  fastigiata,  E.  Mey  !  comm.  p.  165. — In  sylvis 
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primitivis  circa  Port  Natal*  (V.  a),  Krauss,  n.  300.— Arbor 
20-30-pedalis,  corona  Ixlepressa,  ex  Krauss  ached. — Legu- 
men  4-5-pollicar^  •  10  lin.  latum,  stipitatum,  obtusum* 
coriaceo-memtiahac'eum,  reticulato-nenrosum,  puberulum, 
8-10-spern)un>>  Suturis  crassiusculis  obtusis. 

156.  Xhga?  CaffrOy  nob. — Spinis  stipularibus  brevibus; 
foliis-.breviter  petiolatis,  18-22-jugis,  petiolo  inerme,  pube- 
rtate, inter  omnia  pinnarum  paria  glandulam  sessilem  gerente; 
foUpJis  16-22-jugis,  lanceolatis,  obtusis,  glabris,  ciliolatis ; 
eapitulis  axillaribus,  solitariis?  pedunculo  demum  lignes- 
cente ;  legumine  subsessili,  oblongo-lanceolato,  obtusiusculo, 
oligospermo,  valvis  coriaceis  convexis  lsviusculis  enerviis. 
Circa  Port  Natal  (V.  a),  Oct  1839.  Herb.  Krauss,  propn 
Rami  stricti,  sulcato-striati,  glabri,  sordide  fusci,  demum 
rimosi,  ligno  albido;  internodia  pollicaria  v.  plerumque 
breviora.  Spinas  stipulares  gemmae,  2-3  lin.  longs,  rectae, 
divergentes,  semi-erectse,  acute,  albidae,  apice  fuscescentea, 
baai  puberulee.  Folia  l£-2-pollicaria,  petiolo  2  lin.  longo 
rachique  recta  sub-marginato-4-gona  supra  minute  pube- 
rulis,  seta  terminali  brevi;  glandulee  pinnis  cujusque  jugi 
interjects,  depress®,  reniformes  v.  orbiculares,  centro  atro- 
fuscae,  margine  tenui  pallidae,  infima  ceteris  majore  diametro 
vix  semilineari ;  jugorum  interstitia  1-1  i  lin.  longa;  pinnae 
patentee,  saepe  angulo  fere  recto  a  petiolo  communi  (rachi) 
divergentes,  7-10  lin.  longs,  inter  foliolorum  paria  glandulas 
vix  conspicuas  pallidas  gerentes ;  foliola  1-1§  lin.  lata,  vix 
£-£  lin.  lata,  plana,  utrinque  enervia  glabra  pallide  viridia, 
margine  minutissime  ciliolata.  Pedunculus  (fructifer)  teres, 
lignosus,  glaber,  semipollicaris,  receptaculo  fructifero  globoso 

scrobiculato  glabra  magnitudine  seminis  Vicue.    Flores 

Legumen  intra  calycis  basin  laceram  subsessile,  gtaberrimum, 
2J-3-poll.  longum,  9  lin.  latum,  3  lin.  crassum,  utrinque  ob- 
tusum  v.  obsolete  acuminatum,  sordide  fuscum,  uniloculare, 
suturis  tenuibus  nerviformibus  rectis  v.  inter  semina  hiac 
inde  leviter  inflexis  interdum  rugulosts  demum  fissis.  Se- 
mina circiter  8,  subglobosa,  subcompressa,  magnitudine  pisi, 
lsvia,  medium  loculum  occupantia,  singula  pellicula  fungosa 
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lacera  valvia  adheerente  circumcincta,  funiculis  liberis  tenui- 
bus  2-3  lin.  longis  appensa^ — Habitus  Acacia,  sed  legumen 
et  semina  potius  Ing<e.  Species  e  contubernio  Ingce  lepto- 
phylte,  Lag,  (DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  441)  sed  descriptartun  nulli 
conveniens. 

157*  Acacia  horrida,  WUld.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  460,  n.  130. 
£•  Mey.  1  coram,  p.  166. — Per  totum  distr.  Zwellendam 
(IV.  C.  a.)9  Dec.,  Jan.    Krauss,  n.  912. 

158.  A.  NataHtia,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  167. — Circa  montes 
Tafelberge,  Port  Natal  (V.  a),  Jan.  1840.  Krauss,  n.  66. 
Arbuscula  6-8-pedalis,  ex  sched.  Krauss. 

159.  A.  Arabica,  E.  Mey.  coram,  p.  168  (an  WUld.  ?) — 
In  collibus  prope  Umslutie  Rivier,  Port  Natal  (V.  c),  Dec. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  69. — Arbuscula  10-12-pedalis,  ex  sched. 
Krauss. — Oar  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Egyptian  specimens 
differ  from  those  from  Natal  in  their  branches  being  long 
and  slender,  covered  with  a  shorter  and  early  disappearing 
tomentum,  and  much  weaker  spines.  We,  therefore,  sus- 
pect that  Dr.  Meyer's  plant,  to  which  ours  undoubtedly 
belongs,  is  either  a  peculiar  species,  or  perhaps  should  be  re- 
ferred to  A.  hebeclada,  DC.  1.  c.  n.  136,  which,  indeed,  seems 
scarcely  to  differ,  except  in  the  lesser  number  (3-5)  of  pinnae. 

160.  A.  Krau8sianay  nob. — Glabra,  ramis  costatis  petio- 
lisqne  aculeatis,  spims  aculeisve  stipularibus  nullis;  pinnis 
3*4-jugis,  foliolis  8-10-jugis  oblongis  mucronulatis,  petiolo 
ima  basi  glandulam  oblongam  sessilem  gerente  partialibusque 
seta  brevi  terminatis,  capitulis  in  racemum  terminalem  dis 
positis,  floribus  glabris. 

Ad  sylvarum  margines  prope  Onder  Umlaas  Rivier,  Port 
Natal  (V.  c),  Dec.  1839.     Krauss,  n.  198. 

From  A.  permata,  WUld.  this  differs  in  the  much  less 
numerous  pinnae  and  folioles,  in  the  form  of  the  latter,  etc. 
The  length  of  the  general  petiole  scarcely  exceeds  \\  inches, 
that  of  the  partial  ones  is  about  1  inch,  and  the  folioles  are 
4-5  lines  long,  and  nearly  2  lines  broad.  The  prickles  on 
the  branches  are  slightly  recurved,  1  line  long,  black  at  the 
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point;  on  the  petiole  they  are  much  smaller  (on  the  partial 
petioles  often  totally  wanting)  and  disposed  on  either  side 
between  the  pinnae  of  each  jugum,  or  between  the  juga 
themselves,  or  in  both  ways  at  once.  Capitules  small,  flowers 
white? 

161.  Acacia  callicoma,  nob. — Inermis  ?  foliis  petiolatis, 
bipinnatis,  8-jugis ;  foliolis  12-14-jugis,  semihastato-oblongis, 
acutis,  basi  rotundato-truncatis,  margine  costaque  margini 
antico  approximate  .  ciliatis,  rachi  eglandulosa,  ramulisque 
apice  tomentoso-puberulis,  petiolo  communi  supra  medium 
'glandulam  sessilem  gerente;  panicula  terminalis,  ramis 
patentibus  ebracteatis,  pedunculis  racemosis  subsolitariis, 
capitulis  globosis  multifloris. 

Vidi  specim.  absque  fructu  in  Herb.  Krauss,  loco  natali 
incerto,  aut  Port  Natal,  aut  Ins.  S.  Yago  Promontorii  viridis. 

Arbor?  ramutis  inermibus,  leeviusculis,  cortice  fusco,  in- 
feme  glabro,  lenticellis  pallidis  parce  punctate  Stipularum 
vestigia  nulla.  Petioli  cum  rachi  4-pollicares,  teretes,  gla- 
bri,  superne  tomentoso-pilosiusculi,  glandulam  oblongam 
atram  (fere  §  lin.  longam)  7 -8  lineas  a  basi  et  3-4  lin.  ab 
infimo  jugo  distantem  gerentes ;  pinnie  1-1£  poll,  longae, 
foliolis  3  lin.  longis,  1£  1.  latis.  Paniculee  rami  fere  foliorum 
longitudine,  angulo  subrecto  patentes,  pedunculis  numerosis 
2-4  lin.  distantibus  solitariis  (rarius  geminis)  bractea  nulla 
fultis,  horizontaliter  patentibus,  demum  deflexis,  persistenti- 
bus.  Capitula  nondum  expansa  pisi  majoris  magnitudine ; 
flores  sessiles,  hermaphroditic  calyce  corollaque  infundibuli- 
formibus  virescentibus  extus  puberulis;  calyce  corolla 
dimidio  breviore,  5-dentato,  dentibus  brevibus  obtusiusculis  ; 
corolla  2§  lin.  longa,  5-fida,  lobis  oblongis  acutis.  Stamina 
circiter  20,  basi  monadelpha,  corolla  multoties  longiora 
(rubella  ?),  filamentis  styloque  capillaribus,  ovario  parvo  (saepe 

abortiente?)     Legumen ? — Species  pulchra,  facie, 

foliolorum  forma,  floribusque  valde  accedens  ad  A.  JuUbrissin^ 
quae  tamen  differt  glabritie,  pinnis  foliolisque  multo  longiori- 
bus,  etc. 
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162.  Acacia  leucocephala,  Link.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  467, 
n.  193. — Prope  Porto  Praya,  ins.  S.  Yago  Promontor.  viridis, 
Apr.  1838,  florentem  et  fructigeram  legit  Dr.  Krauss. 

163.  Acacia  Caffira,  WUld.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  459,  n.  Ill, 
E.  Mey.  comm.  p.  169. — In  arenosis  ad  ripas  flum.  Oli- 
fents  Rivier,  distr.  George  (IV.  B.  c.),  Jan.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  911. 

164.  A.  multijuga,  noA.— Ramis  petiolisque  inermibus, 
stipulis  spinosis  rectiusculis  brevibus,  pinnis  25-30-jugis; 
foliolis  30-35-jugis,  linearibus,  obtusis,  ciliolatis,  glabris; 
petiolo  generali  infra  infimum  jugum  et  inter  3  v.  plura  juga 
extima  glandulam  sessilem  gerente,  cum  partialibus  eglandu- 
losis  pilosiusculo ;  spicis  axillaribus  solitariis,  pedunculo 
lignescente;  leguminibus  coriaceis,  continuis,  glabris,  5-8- 
spermis,  suturis  crassiusculis  sabcarinato-acutis. 

In  graminosis  inter  Port  Natal  et  Tugala  Rivier  (V.  c.), 
Jan.  1839.    Krauss,  n.  112. 

Closely  allied  to  the  following,  which,  however,  according 
to  the  authentic  specimens  we  have  compared,  differs  essen- 
tially in  the  pinnae  being  less  numerous  (only  9-12  pairs),  in 
the  longer  and  pubescent  (not  only  ciliated)  folioles,  gemi- 
nate spikes  and  longer  peduncles.  We  have  not  seen  the 
flowers. 

165.  A.faUax,  E.  Mey,  comm.  p.  169. — In  collibus  prope, 
flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal  (V.  a),  Nov.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  63  (without  fruit.) 

166.  Dichro8tachys  nutans,  Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  4, 
p.  353,  ZX  Cqffra,  nob.  dim.  in  Hb.  Krauss. — Ad  sylvarum 
margines  prope  flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal  (V.  c),  Dec.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  148. — We  formerly  considered  this  distinct  from 
the  Senegal  plant,  on  account  of  the  latter  having  (at  least  in 
our  individuals  from  Sieber)  spinescent  branches,  of  which 
the  Natal  specimens,  otherwise  quite  the  same,  show  no 
trace;  but  since  Mr.  Bentham,  who  has  examined  plants 
from  different  parts  of  Africa,  refers  those  of  Dr.  Krauss  to 
D.  nutans,  we  willingly  submit  to  his  decision. 

(To  be  continued.) 

VOL.  II.  I 
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Biographical  Sketch  of  Ferdinand  Bauer,  Natural  History 
Painter  to  the  Expedition  of  Captain  Flinders,  R.N.,  to  Terra 
Australia. 

By  Dr.  John  Lhotsky. 

Having  of  late  searched  in  vain  through  a  series  of  works, 
such  as  the  Biographic  Universelle>  for  the  slightest  notice  con- 
cerning the  above  named  artist,  than  whom  none  ever  pour- 
trayed  botanical  subjects  more  admirably,  I  have  considered  it 
incumbent  on  myself  to  make  use  of  the  original  family  docu- 
ments in  my  possession,  and  so  to  plant,  as  it  were,  a  cypress 
on  the  grave  of  a  man  with  whom  I  may  almost  claim  kin- 
dred, as  my  countryman  and  fellow-traveller  in  Australia. 

Ferdinand  Bauer  was  born  in  1 760,  at  Feldsperg  in  Aus- 
tria, where  his  father  held  the  appointment  of  Painter  to  the 
court  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Lich ten  stein,  but  died,  when 
his  son  Ferdinand  was  only  a  year  old.  However,  the  elder 
Bauer  must  have  possessed  decided  talents  as  an  artist,  all 
his  three  sons  having  become  eminent  in  his  profession,  viz  : 
Francis  Bauer,  F.R.S.,  botanical  painter  to  the  King  at  Kew, 
and  Joseph,  director  of  the  picture  gallery  to  the  above  named 
prince  at  Vienna.  In  his  earliest  youth,  Ferdinand  copied 
plants  and  birds  from  the  designs  of  his  late  parent,  but  soon 
he  took  to  painting  from  nature,  and  followed  her  as  his 
chief  guide  throughout  life.  In  the  year  1775  we  find  him 
connected  with  the  Rev,  N.  Boccius,  Superior  of  the  con- 
vent and  hospital  Fratrum  Misericordiae  at  Feldsperg  ;  who, 
being  very  fond  of  botanical  studies,  employed  F.  Bauer  to 
make  miniature  delineations  of  plants  from  nature.  He  exe- 
cuted the  greater  part  of  a  collection,  which,  consisting  of  16 
volumes  in  folio,  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  Prince's  library  at 
Vienna.  Occasionally  Ferdinand  resided  in  that  city,  paint- 
ing landscapes  in  the  studio  of  the  celebrated  Artist,  Professor 
Brand. 

But  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed  the  decease 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  would  probably  have 
doomed  the  talents  of  our  subject  to  cramped  inactivity,  had 
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not  favourable  circumstances  occurred  which  opened  to  him  a 
sphere  in  which  he  might  show  all  that  he  could  do.     It  was 
in  1784  that  Dr.  John  Sibthorp  of  Oxford  arrived  in  Vienna, 
with  the  view  of  examining  the  unique  manuscripts  of  Diosco- 
rides  in  the  Imperial  Library.     Having  been  introduced  by 
Nicholas  Jacquin  to  Pater  Boccius,  Dr.  Sibthorp  first  met 
Bauer  at  Feldsperg,  and  the  former  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  young  artist's  performances,  that  he  engaged  him  as  a 
Natural  History  painter,  to   accompany  him  on  a  voyage 
which  he  then  was  about  to  undertake  in   Greece.    They 
accordingly  started  the  same  year,  proceeding  through  Italy  to 
Constantinople  where  they  spent  the  winter,  and  devoted  the 
time  to  1787,  to  visiting  Athens,  Corinth,  the  Greek  Islands, 
and  Cyprus ;  Bauer  delineating  both  plants  and  landscapes. 
On  their  return   to   England,   it  was  highly  gratifying   to 
Bauer  to  find  his  brother  Francis  settled  as  botanical  pain- 
ter to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  King  George  HI.,  at  Kew; 
and  he  now  devoted  the  chief  part  of  his  time  to  finishing  the 
drawings  made  for  Dr.  Sibthorp's  Flora  Graca ;  both   bro- 
thers being  also  patronized  by  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart,  who  always  remained  their  steady  and  kind  friend.     Dr. 
Sibthorp  having  died,  Sir  James  Edward  Smith  published, 
in  the  year  1 806,  the  first  volume  of  the  Flora  Grmca,  men- 
tioning in  his  preface  the  merits  of  our  friend  in  a  most 
honourable  manner.*    But  Bauer  possessed  too  discerning 
and  unprejudiced  a  mind,  not  to  perceive  that  he  could  never 
attain  any  eminence  by  merely  copying  plants  even  with  the 
most  mechanical  accuracy ;  and  it  was,  most  probably,  during 
his  travels  with  Dr.  Sibthorp,  that  he  had  devoted  himself  to 
the  true  study  of  Botany  as  a  science,  since  several  of  the 
plants,  for  instance  Veronica  glauca,  Ziziphora  capitata,  and 
Salvia  crassifolia,  are  mentioned  as  discoveries  of  his;  and  espe- 
cially in  the  Isle  of  Cyprus  he  appears  to  have  been  eminently 
diligent  and  successful.    Knowing  as  I  do  also,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  even  in  an  advanced  period  of  life,  Bauer  made 

•  *•  Pictorein  egregti  noininis,  Ferdinanduni  Bauer,  cujua  virtutem  icones 
aotlre  eihibent,  secum  duxit." 

I  2 
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numerous  sketches  after  the  celebrated  flower-pieces  of  Van 
Huysum,  merely  for  his  own  improvement  mechanical  in  the 
part  of  the  art ;  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  he  attained  such 
inimitable  truth  in  his  performances,  for  he  sought  not  to 
idealize  nature,  but  to  seise  the  ideal  features  of  nature.  And 
we  think  we  may  venture  to  point  to  the  Salvia  pomif era,  Mo- 
rina  Persica,  and  Saccharum  Ravenna,  as  patterns  of  botanical 
iconography,  which,  though  executed  long  ago,  in  an  early 
part  of  the  work,  remain  unsurpassed  to  the  present  day. 

But  even  before  the  Flora  Graca  was  published,  so  early  as 
year  1801,  we  find  the  merits  of  our  friend  fully  acknowleged, 
and  himself  appointed  Natural  History  Draughtsman  to  the 
expedition  to  Terra  Australis,  commanded  by  Captain  Flin- 
ders, of  "  H.  M.  S.  Investigator."  I  am  enabled,  from  letters 
in  my  possession,  to  state  what  were  the  liberal  terms  granted 
to  Bauer.  His  salary  was  £300  a  year,  with  rations  for  him- 
self and  servant.  The  E.  I.  Company  having  contributed 
£1200  towards  the  expenses  of  this  expedition,  the  share 
which  Bauer  received,  enabled  him  to  make  his  outfit  as  an 
artist,  very  complete.  It  was  farther  granted,  by  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,,  that  all  drawings  executed,  which  were  not 
required  for  publication  in  any  work  connected  with  the  expe- 
dition, should  be  the  artist's  own  property,  as  well  as  the 
specimens  collected  by  him,  except  those  that  should  go  to 
the  British  Museum.  It  is  not,  for  a  moment,  my  intention 
to  follow  our  enterprising  traveller  through  the  different 
stages  of  this  famous  expedition,  recorded  as  its  events  are 
by  the  ablest  pens,  and  well  known  to  all  our  readers  who 
feel  an  interest  in  such  subjects ;  but  from  Bauer's  own  letters 
I  glean  the  following  particulars. 

During  his  excursions  from  False  Bay  to  Table  Mountain, 
and  those  at  King  George's  Sound,  until  the  first  arrival  of 
the  "  Investigator'9  at  Port  Jackson,  Bauer  had  completed,  up 
to  the  22d.  of  May,  1 802,  350  sketches  of  plants,  and  100  of 
animals,  &c.  On  quitting  the  latter  place  for  Torres'  Straits, 
he  writes  on  the  20th  of  July  that  his  collection  then  com- 
prized seven  hundred  drawings,  which  he  had  left  for  safety 
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in  the  house  of  the  Governor.  This  astonishingly  rapid 
increase  might  seem  almost  incredible  in  any  artist  of  less 
ability  than  our  friend ;  but  such  were  the  skill  and  facility  to 
which  he  had  attained,  that  he  had  only  (so  to  speak)  to 
transcribe  nature,  and  his  transcripts  were  ever  alike  faithful 
and  elegant 

I  possess,  moreover,  two  letters  of  his,  one  written  from 
the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  when  the  "  Lady  Nelson99  left 
the  "  Investigator"  and  the  other,  at  the  period  when  the 
latter  vessel  had  been  condemned,  and  Captain  Flinders  was 
on  bis  way  to  England.  In  the  latter  communication,  which 
is  not  dated,  but  probably  written  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1803,  Bauer  states,  that  between  the  period  of  his  starting 
from  and  his  return  to  Sydney,  he  had  executed  designs  of 
500  species  of  plants,  and  90  of  animals ;  the  latter  chiefly 
birds.  He  complains,  in  this  and  former  communications, 
that  the  wet  state  of  the  cabins  in  the  "Investigator,"  by 
injuring  all  his  paper,  had  hindered  the  perfect  execution 
of  his  drawings.  Captain  Flinders  having  decided  to  go 
back  to  England,  Mr.  Robert  Brown  and  Mr.  Bauer  awaited 
his  return  in  Australia ;  and  during  this  period,  Ferdinand 
visited  Norfolk  Island,  and  spent  eight  months  there,  collect* 
ing  those  materials  from  which  Endlicher  has  been  subse- 
quently enabled  to  compile  his  Flora  Norfolkica.* 

And  here  I  shall  conclude  my  notice  of  the  part  which 
Ferdinand  Bauer  bore  in  the  expedition  of  the  "Investigator," 
and  proceed  to  that  period  when  Flinders  published  the  Nar- 
rative of  his  voyage.  The  high  opinion  which  the  Commander 
entertained  of  the  subject  of  our  memoir,  appears  from  many 
passages  of  this  work.  In  several  instances,  where  Brown 
was  otherwise  engaged,  Bauer  went  to  investigate  portions 
of  the  coast,  and  in  different  cases,  Captain  Flinders  speaks  of 
them  conjointly,  as  "  Botanists ;"  a  juxtaposition,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  flattering  to  Bauer.     But  on  the  5th  of 

•  "  Baneri  in  colligtndis  stirpibus  industrise,  in  desiccando  dcxteritnti  et 
diTtoo  plane  in  pingendo  ingenio  dcbetur." — Eiullkher.     Preface. 
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Feb.  1802,  an  honour  was  conferred  upon  him  that  promises 
to  perpetuate  his  memory.  "To  the  south-east  of  Franklin's 
island,  at  the  distance  of  eleven  miles,  there  is  a  low  projec- 
tion of  the  main  land,  to  which  the  name  of  Point  Brown  was 
given,  in  compliment  to  the  naturalist ;  and  four  leagues  far- 
ther, in  the  same  line,  a  cliffy  head  received  the  appellation  of 
Cape  Bauer,  after  the  painter  of  Natural  History .*"  Such 
names  are  frequently  changed  by  subsequent  navigators,  and 
it  was  with  the  view  to  obviate  this  possibility,  that  Governor 
Franklin,  during  his  stay  at  Tasraan's  peninsula,  issued  orders 
that,  in  all  official  surveys,  the  original  appellation,  as  be- 
stowed by  the  earliest  authentic  discoverers,  should  always 
be  preserved. 

Although  considerable  delay  took  place  ere  Flinders'  voyage 
was  published,  still  its  intrinsic  and  geographical  value  was 
duly  appreciated.  Bauer  bore  his  full  share  in  contributing  to 
the  production  of  this  work,  and  I  incline  to  think  that  be 
assisted  Mr.  Westall  in  executing  the  landscapes,  for  I  know 
of  no  book,  (the  Vues  des  CordiHtores  even  not  excepted)  where 
plants  and  groups  of  foreign  trees,  Seaforthia,  XanthorrhtBa, 
and  Casuarina,  are  pourtrayed  with  such  surpassing  beauty 
and  truth.  In  the  appendix,  the  description  of  ten  species  of 
plants  are  from  Mr.  Brown ;  these  had  been  selected  out  of 
"  the  invaluable  collection  of  drawings  made  by  Bauer."  It 
is  easy  to  perceive  by  a  glance  at  these  plates,  that  they  were 
never  executed  at  home,  and  from  dried  specimens.  Figures 
it  of  Flindersia  australis,  EAdesmia  tetragona,  and  FranklaruHa 
fucifolia,  are  acknowleged  by  botanists  to  surpass  every  thing 
of  the  same  kind. 

In  the  year  1813,  Bauer  began  his  Illustrationes  Flora  nova 
Hollandi<B;  a  work  which  did  not  meet  with  the  encouragement 
ic  deserved.  The  cause  of  failure  lay  wholly  with  our  author 
himself;  but  the  error  which  he  committed  was  of  the  most 
honourable  kind ;  for  it  may  be  truly  said  that  this  publication 

•  Voyage  to  Terra  Australia  Ac.  By  Capt.  Flinders,  1818,  vol.  I.  p.  life 
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outstripped,  by  at  least  a  score  of  years,  the  capacities  and  at- 
tainments of  the  time  at  which  it  appeared.  There  is  some- 
thing very  naive  in  the  remark  made  on  the  subject  in  a  letter 
written  by  Bauer's  brother.  He  says,  "  Ferdinand  could  not 
find  people  capable  either  of  engraving  or  colouring  the  plates 
properly,  and  he  was  consequently  obliged  to  execute  every 
part  of  the  work  with  his  own  hands,  thus  occupying  far  too 
much  time.  Very  few,  indeed,  coloured  copies  has  he  been 
able  to  prepare  and  sell/'  Thus  a  botanical  book  which 
would  have  been  appreciated  and  supported  in  the  year  1834, 
or  even  during  the  magnificent  and  art-encouraging  reign  of 
Napoleon  in  France,  fell  to  the  ground  in  1814.  It  appears, 
firoin  documents  in  my  possession,  that  Ferdinand  was  exces- 
sively and  unduly  disheartened  by  this  failure ;  so  much  so, 
that,  fearing  he  should  never  be  able  to  do  any  thing  else ; 
he  gathered  up  his  papers,  and  closing,  as  it  were,  his  ac- 
counts and  transactions  with  the  literary  and  scientific  world, 
determined  to  withdraw  to  his  native  land,  taking  with  him 
his  most  extensive  collections,  drawings  of  more  than  2000  spe- 
cies of  plants,  several  hundred  sketches  of  animals,  a  very 
valuable  herbarium  and  collection  of  skins,  the  whole  occupy- 
ing fourteen  large  cases,  with  which  he  set  sail  from  England 
in  August  1814. 

The  liberality  with  which  Ferdinand  Bauer  had  been  treated 
by  the  English  government,  in  whose  service  he  had  remained, 
finishing  the  plates  illustrative  of  the  expedition,  up  to  the 
year  1813,  enabled  him,  on  his  return  to  Austria,  to  purchase 
a  small  house  at  Hitzing,  near  Vienna,  adjacent  to  the  large 
Botanic  Garden  of  Schoenbrunn.  Here  he  worked  very  hard 
in  executing  aud  completing  his  drawings  of  New  Holland 
plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  some  plates  of  his  IUustra- 
Hone*,  filling  two  large  volumes  with  the  former.  He  enjoyed 
the  friendship  of  the  different  Naturalists  in  Vienna;  but  the 
greatest  compliment  ever  paid  to  his  merits,  proceeded  from 
those  enterprising  and  liberal-minded  travellers,  Drs.  Spix  and 
Martius,  when  they  say  in  their  Voyage,  (vol.  1.,  p  9.)  "that 
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what  chiefly  animated  their  courage  and  enthusiasm,  was  the 
personal  acquaintance  of  Mr.  F.  Bauer,  who  had  accompanied 
Capt.  Flinders  in  his  expedition  to  New  Holland,  and  whom 
they  had  seen  actually  engaged  in  delineating  the  extraordinary 
productions  of  those  distant  regions/' 

In  1819,  Bauer  again  visited  England,  in  order  to  see  his 
brother,  and  the  other  valued  friends,  with  whom  a  compa- 
nionship of  nearly  30  years  had  quite  assimilated  his  ideas  and 
feelings.  He  soon  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna,  and  con* 
tinued  to  devote  himself  closely  to  painting,  most  of  his  pro- 
ductions being  destined  to  go  to  England,  where,  besides  the 
works  above  mentioned,  were  published  his  plates  for  the 
late  Mr.  A.  B.  Lambert's  work  on  Pinus,  Lindley^s  Digi- 
talis, &c. 

Thus  continually  engaged  in  the  furtherance  of  his  che- 
rished science,  and  undertaking,  even  at  this  advanced  period 
of  life,  botanical  excursions  into  the  Alps  of  Austria  and 
Styria,  and  making  collections  of  the  plants  which  he  there 
found,  Bauer  was  seized,  in  the  year  1825,  by  illness,  which 
terminated  his  existence  on  the  17th  of  March,  1826,  in  the 
66th  year  of  his  age.  The  bulk  of  his  collections  was  be- 
queathed to  his  legal  heirs;  but  the  two  volumes  of  miniature 
paintings  of  Australian  plants  and  animals,  he  left  to  his  bro- 
ther Francis,  by  whom  they  have  been  recently  sold  to  Mr. 
Robert  Brown.  His  herbarium  and  skins  of  animals  and  birds, 
with  the  sketches  illustrative  of  them,  were  purchased  for  the 
Imperial  Museum  of  Vienna,  and  a  great  many  drawings,  as 
well  as  copies  of  the  Illustrationes,  were  still,  in  the  year  1 829, 
in  the  possession  of  his  brother  Francis  at  Vienna. , 

Ferdinand  Bauer,  as  his  conduct  through  life  proved  him 
and  his  private  letters  attest,  was  a  plain  straightforward  man, 
full  of  application  and  energy.  His  temper  was  most  kind, 
and  hardly  had  he  obtained  his  appointment  in  the  "Investi- 
gator" than  he  hastened  to  aid  most  liberally  some  of  his  in- 
digent relations.  He  ever  preserved  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  those  friends  and  patrons,  who  had  done  him  service, 
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and  among  them  the  names  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Lambert, 
and  Walker,  were  frequently  mentioned  in  the  letters  which 
he  wrote  while  at  sea.  His  own  name,  recorded  as  it  is  by 
his  superior  botanical  designs,  commemorated  by  the  genus 
Bauera  in  the  annals  of  botany,  and,  as  we  before  stated,  in 
those  also  of  geography,  will  long  live  in  the  recollection  of 
posterity. 


Note*  of  a  Botanical  Excursion  to  the  Mountains  of  South 
Carolina;  vnth  some  Remarks  on  the  Botany  of  the  higher 
Alleghany  Mountains ;  in  a  letter  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  by 
Asa  Gray,  M.D. 

{Continued  from  p.  217  of  vol.  l.\ 

On  the  7th  of  July,  we  started  for  the  high  mountains 
farther  south ;  having  hired  a  cumbrous  and  unsightly,  but 
convenient,  tilted  waggon,  with  a  pair  of  horses  and  a  driver, 
(who  rode  one  of  the  beasts  according  to  the  usual  custom  of 
this  region),  for  the  conveyance  of  our  luggage,  and  which 
afforded  us,  at  intervals,  the  luxury  of  reposing  on  straw,  at 
the  bottom,  while  we  were  dragged  along  at  the  rate  of  two 
or  three  miles  an  hour. 

Our  first  day's  journey,  extending  to  about  twenty-four 
miles,  was  somewhat  tedious,  for  we  found  no  new  plants  of 
any  interest  We  saw,  however,  a  variety  of  Lonicera  parvi- 
flara?  with  larger  leaves  and  flowers  than  ordinary,  the 
latter  dull-purplish ;  probably  it  is  the  Caprtfolium  bracteo- 
sum,  \wc.jhribus  violaceo-purpureis,  of  Michaux.  The  follow- 
ing morning  we  reached  the  Watauga  River  (a  tributary  of 
the  Holslon),  and  leaving  our  driver  to  follow  up  the  banks 
of  the  stream  to  the  termination  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grandfather,  we  ascended  an  adjacent  mountain,  called 
Hanging-rocky  and  reached  our  quarters  for  the  night  by  a 
different  route.  The  fine  and  near  view  of  the  rugged  Grand- 
father, amply  rewarded  the  toil  of  ascending  this  beetling 
cliff,  where  we  also  obtained  the  Geum  (Sieversia)  radiatum, 

VOL.   II.  K 
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probably  the  most  showy  species  of  the  genus.  Its  brilliant 
golden  flowers  evince  a  disposition  to  become  double,  even  in 
the  wild  state,  and  we  often  found  as  many  as  eight  or  nine 
petals.  This  tendency  would  doubtless  be  fully  developed 
by  cultivation.  Around  the  base  of  these  mountains  we  saw 
Blephilia  nepetoides,  and  another  labiate  plant  not  yet  in 
flower,  which  we  took  for  Pycnanthemum  montanum  (3ft- 
chaux). 

The  next  day  (July  9th)  we  ascended  the  Grandfather, 
the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  rugged  and  savage  mountain 
we  had  yet  attempted,  although  by  no  means  the  most  ele- 
vated in  North  Carolina,  as  has  generally  been  supposed.* 
It  is  a  sharp  and  craggy  ridge,  lying  within  Ashe  and  Burke 
counties,  very  near  the  north-east  corner  of  Yancey,  and  cut- 
ting across  the  chain  to  which  it  belongs  (the  Blue  Ridge), 
nearly  at  right  angles.  It  is  entirely  covered  with  trees,  ex- 
cept where  the  rocks  are  absolutely  perpendicular ;  and  to- 
wards the  summit,  the  Balsam  Fir  of  these  mountains,  Abies 
balsamifera,  partly,  of  Michaux's  Flora  (but  not  of  the  younger 
Michaux's  Sylva)  the  A.  Fraseri  {Pursh),  prevails,  accom- 
panied by  the  Abies  nigra  or  Black  Spruce.  The  earth, 
rocks,  and  prostrate  decaying  trunks,  in  the  shade  of  these 
trees,  are  carpeted  with  mosses  and  lichens ;  the  whole  pre- 
senting the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  dark  and  sombre 
forests  of  the  northern  parts  of  New  York  and  Vermont ; 
except  that  the  trees  are  here  much  smaller.  This  simi- 
larity extends  to  the  entire  vegetation ;  and  a  list  of  the 
shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  of  this  mountain  would  be 
found  to  include  a  large  portion  of  the  common  productions 
of  the  extreme  Northern  States  and  Canada.f    Indeed  the 

•  According  to  Professor  Mitchell's  barometrical  measurements,  the 
Grandfather  attains  the  altitude  of  5,556  feet  above  the  sea ;  the  Roan, 
6,038  feet ;  and  the  loftiest  peak  of  the  Black  Mountain,  6,476  feet ;  the 
latter  thus  exceeds  Mount  Washington  in  New  Hampshire  (hitherto  ac- 
counted the  highest  mountain  in  the  United  States;  by  more  than  two 
hundred  feet. — See  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  vol.  xxxv,  p.  377. 

f  Among  those  northern  species  which  we  had  not  previously  observed 
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vegetation  is  essentially  Canadian,  intermixed  with  a  con- 
siderable number  of  peculiar  species.     Under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Levi  Moody,  we  followed  the  Watauga,  here  a  mere 
creek,  for  four  or  five  miles  along  the  base  of  the  Grand- 
father, until  we  reached  a  ridge  which  promised  a  compara- 
tively easy  ascent.     In  the  rich  soil  of  this  ridge,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  400  feet  above  the  Watauga,  we  found  one  of 
those  plants  which,  of  all  others,  we  were  desirous  of  obtaining, 
vis.  Carex  Fraseriana.    Mr.  Curtis  had  made  diligent  but 
ineffectual  search  for  this  most  singular  and  rarest  of  Carices, 
along  the  "  Catawba  near  Morganton,"  and  "  near  Table 
Mountain/'  where  Fraser  is  said  to  have  discovered  it ;  and 
we  believe  that  no  subsequent  botanist  has  ever  met  with  it, 
except  Mr.  Kin,  whose  specimen,  in  Muhlenberg's  herba- 
rium, is  merely  ticketed,  "  Deigher  walli  in  der  WiUernw." 
Muhlenberg  assigns  the  habitat,  "  Tyger  Valley,  Pennsylva- 
nia;*' but  Kin  probably  obtained  his  plant  in  Tygarfs  Valley, 
Virginia,  a  secluded  spot  among  the  western  ranges  of  the 
Alleghanies  (in  Randolph  county),  not  far  from  Greenbrier 
Mountains,  and  other  localities  visited  by  this  collector,  as 
his  labels  prove.     Kin  cultivated  the  plant  for  some  time  at 
Philadelphia,  where  it  was  seen  by  several  botanists,  and 
among  them  by  Pursh,  who  took  it  for  the  Mapania  sylvatica 
of  Aublet ;— a  mistake   which  he  did  not  discover  whilst 
writing  his  Flora  in  Europe,  although  he  had  the  cultivated 
Carer  Fraseriana  before  him.     We  were  too  late  for  good 
specimens,  but  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  considerable  number 
with  the  fruit  still  adherent    The  plant  grows  in  tufts,  after 
the  manner  of  C.  plantaginta ;  its  evergreen  leaves  are  a 
foot  or  more  long,  and  often  an  inch  and  a  half  in  width, 
with  singularly  undulate  margins;  the  slender  scapes   are 
naked,  except  towards  the  root,  where  they  are  sheathed  by 

ra  this  region,  we  may  mention  Carta  flemuoto,  C.  plantaginta,  C.  tcabrata, 
C  i*htm*scen*t  Omrtii  Actio$tUa9  Streptopu*  ronus,  Viburnum  lantanoide$, 
and  PUtanthera  orbiculata  in  the  finest  condition  and  in  greater  profusion 
than  we  ever  before  met  with  thin,  the  most  striking  of  North  American 
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the  convolute  bases  of  the  leaves.  To  the  description  of  the 
spike,  fruit,  &c.  we  have  nothing  of  any  consequence  to 
add. 

Long  ere  reaching  the  summit,  we  again  met  with  the 
new  Saxifraga,*  which  we  had  previously  gathered  on  the 
mountains  near  Jefferson,  but  we  now  found  it  in  great  abun- 
dance, both  in  flower  and  with  mature  fruit.  It  grew  in  the 
utmost  profusion,  on  the  dripping  face  of  a  rocky  precipice, 
near  our  encampment  for  the  night,  on  the  north-western 
side  of  the  mountain,  five  or  six  hundred  feet  beneath  the 
highest  summit.  The  vegetation  is  here  so  backward,  that 
the  Saxifraga  leucanthemifolia,  growing  on  the  brow  of  this 
precipice,  was  not  yet  in  blossom,  and  the  Saxifraga  erosa, 
Pursh,  in  the  wet  soil  at  its  base,  was  scarcely  out  of  flower, 
while  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  it  had  long  since  shed  its 
seeds.  We  were  therefore  enabled  to  satisfy  ourselves  that 
S.  erosa  belongs  to  the  section  Hydatica,  and  that  the 
S.  Wolleana,  {Torr.  $  Gray),  from  a  mountain  near  Beth- 
lehem in  Pennsylvania,  is  only  a  variety  of  this  species. 
Pursh  gathered  his  plant  in  Virginia,  Ci  out  of  a  run  near  the 

*  Saxifraga  Careyana  {Spec,  nov.)  foliis  radicalibua  longe  petiolatis  gla- 
bris  (tenuibus)  ovato-rotundis  grosse  crenato-dentatis  basi  truncatis  vel 
subcordatis,  scapo  gracili  nudo  apice  paniculato-cymoso,  floribus  effusis, 
pedicellis  filiformibus,  petalis  lanceolato-oblongis  sessilibus  sepala  recurva 
plus  duplo  superantibus,  carpellis  discretis  turgidis  demum  divaricatis  ca- 
lyce  liberis. — Variat  1,  scapo  petiolisque  glabriusculis;  2,  scapo,  pedicellis, 
necnon  pagina  foliorum  pilis  viscosis  pubescentibus ;  3,  scapo  foliis  aut 
fcracteis  foliaceis  1-2  instructo ;  4,  foliis  ovalibus  oblongisve,  nunc  argute 
dentatis,  in  petiolum  plus  minus  attenuatis. 

Crescit  in  rupibus  humidis  opacis  altissimorum  montium  comitatus 
Ashe,  praesertim  ad  montem  Grandfather  dictum,  alt.  3,500—5,000  pedes. 
Junio  floret. — Herba  spithamiea,  rarius  pedalis.  Flores  parvi.  PetaJa 
consimilia,  sesailia,  subtriplinervia,  alba,  immaculata.  Filamenta  subu- 
lato-filiformia.  Carpella  ovoidea,  stylis  brevibus  apiculata  (Btigmatibua 
subincrassatis),  basi  viz  aut  ne  viz  coalita,  ad  maturitatem  per  totam 
suturam  ventralem  dehiscentia,  ut  in  pleris  Saxifragis  plus  minus  apo- 
carpeis.  Semina  ovalia,  striis  elevatis  denticulatis  (per  lentem  augentem) 
longttudinaliter  notata. — Species  distinctissima,  habitu  ad  sect.  Hydati- 
cam,  Bed  characteribus  Micranthem  accidens. 
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road  from  the  Sweet  Springs  to  the  Union  Springs,  five  miles 
from  the  former."  But  if  this  species  be  the  Robertsonia 
tnicranthtfolia  of  Haworth's  Succulent  Plants,  as  is  most 
probable,  and  consequently  the  Aulaxis  micranthifolia  of  this 
author's  subsequent  enumeration  of  Saxifragaceous  Plants,  it 
roust  have  been  introduced  into  the  English  gardens  by 
Fraser,  so  early  as  1810.*  We  know  not  how  such  a  com- 
mon plant  could  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Michaux.  Under 
the  name  of  Lettuce,  its  leaves  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants 
as  a  salad.  At  this  place  we  also  saw  an  umbelliferous  plant, 
not  yet  in  flower,  which  we  believe  to  be  Conioselinum  Cana- 
dense,  Torr.  §  Gray  (Selinum  Canadense,  Michaux),  which 
is  very  rare  in  the  extreme  Northern  States  and  Canada,  to 
which  we  had  supposed  it  exclusively  confined.  We  found 
plenty  of  Cimictfuga  Americana  (Michaux),  but  were  obliged 
to  content  ourselves  with  specimens  not  yet  in  bloom,  and 
with  vestiges  of  the  last  year's  fruit.  It  should  be  collected 
in  September. 

We  were  also  too  early  in  the  season  for  Chelone  Lyoni, 
Pur$h,  which  we  found  growing  plentifully  between  the 
precipice  mentioned  above  and  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
with  its  flower-buds  just  beginning  to  appear.  Mr.  Curtis 
remarks  that  Mr.  Nuttall  could  not  have  met  with  this 
exclusively  mountain  plant  near  Wilmington ;  and  also  that 
the  C.  Lyoni  of  Pursh,  and  the  C.  latifolia  of  Muhlenberg 
and  Elliott,  are  doubtless  founded  on  one  and  the  same 
species.  Both,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  collected  by 
Lyon,  and  the  leaves  vary  from  ovato-lanceolate,  or  oval 
with  an  acute  base,  to  ovate  with  a  rounded  but  scarcely 

•  The  only  important  discrepancy  respects  Haworth's  character,  "  Co- 
rolla irregularis,  petalis  2  inferioribua  elongatis  divaricantibus  graciliori- 
bos,"  and  M  Flores  albi,  rubro  minute  punctati ;"  while  the  petals  in  our 
plant  are  very  nearly  equal  and  similar,  and  pure  white,  eicept  the  yellow 
•pot  at  the  base.  Aulaxis  nuda  (Haworth,  1.  c.  of  unknown  origin),  ap- 
pears to  be  the  more  ordinary  and  nearly  glabrous  form  of  this  species. 
Mr.  Don's  description  of  S.  erota,  probably  drawn  from  cultivated  speci- 
mens, also  differs  from  our  plant  in  several  minor  points. 
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cordate  base.   Pursh's  chancier  is  drawn  upfront  acnltirated 
specimen.    Here  we  again  met  with  the  Aeumihm,  previously 
obaenred  in  similar  situations  on  die  Negro  Mmmiam,  and 
whkfa  being  then  only  in  bod,  we  took  lor  the  A.  imumaha*, 
a  species  collected  in  this  region  by  Miehaux,  and  recently 
by  Mr.  Curtis  and  other  botanists.    We  were  greatly  sur- 
prised, therefore,  to  find  that  oar  plant,  here  just  coming 
into   blossom,  had  cream-coloured  flowers,  very  different 
from  those  of  A.  Lycodommm.*     On  oar  return  to  Jefferson, 
we  obtained  good  specimens  at  oar  original  locality,  where  it 
is  Tery  abundant.    The  weak  stems,  ascending  at  first,  be- 
come prostrate  when  the  plant  is  in  bloom,  and  frequently 
attain  the  length  of  seven  or  eight  feet.    As  the  stem  does 
not  climb,  and  its  flowers  are  so  different  from  those  of 
A.  tmcmatum,  it  can  hardly  be  the  plant  mentioned  by  Pursh 
under  that  species,  which  he  saw  at  the  foot  of  the  Peaks  of 
Otter,  and  about  the  Sweet  Springs  in  Virginia.    It  may  be 
remarked  that  the  ovaries  of  A.  imcimatum  are  often  nearly 
glabrous,  and  the  claws  of  its  petals  entirely  so ;  the  seeds 
are  strongly  pbcato-rugose,  with  a  wing-like  margin  on  one 
side. 
Near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  we  saw  immense  quan- 

•  Acmutmm  recSmatmm  (spec.  dot.  §  Lycoctonum),  caole  elongate  de- 
combente  foliisqoe  palmatifidis  glabris,  lobb  divaricatis  cuneaus  apicem 
versos  incisis,  racemis  panicoJisYe  dirergentibos  laxifloris  (floribos  albidis), 
bracteolis  minimis,  galea  horizontal!  conico-cylindracea  ore  obliqno,  labio 
cacnllomm  obcordato  ab  ungne  distante,  calcare  adnnco,  filamentis  eden- 
tnlis,  carpellis  glabris  2-4spermis,  seminibns  (immatoris)  sqaamoso- 
rogosis. 

Hab.  in  syhris  opaosatmis  ad  montes  Negro  Mountain  et  Grandfather 
dictos,  alt.  4,000-59000  pedes.  Jnlio-Augnsto  floret. — Canlis  fiaccidus, 
adscendens  vel  declinatns,  denique  procumbens,  3-8  pedalis,  ramia  gra- 
rilibas,  sea  panicolis  laxifloris,  divaricatis.  Folia  flaccid*  j  inferiora 
longe  petiolata,  (circamscriptione  soborbiculari),  profunde  5-7  fida ;  seg- 
mentis  interdom  2-3  lobatis,  apice  inciso-dentatis,  dentibus  mucronatis ; 
summa  snbsessilia,  3-5  partita ;  venis  et  pagina  qaandoque  superiori  teno- 
issime  pobescentibus.  Pedicelli  sparsi  (pedonculiqne  puberali),  flore  Ion- 
giores,  bracteolis  2-3  minimis  stipati.  Flores  roinores  quam  in  A.  Lycoc- 
tono,  albi  vix  flavi  dtstincti  (in  siccis  leviter  purpurasccntes) ;  sepalis  intus 
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tides  of  a  low  but  very  large-leaved  Solidago,  not  yet  in 
flower,  which  I  take  to  be  the  S.  glomerata  of  Michaux,  who 
could  not  have  failed  to  observe  such  a  conspicuous  and 
abundant  plant,  especially  as  it  must  have  been  in  full  blos- 
som at  the  time  he  ascended  this  mountain.  It  does  not, 
however,  altogether  accord  with  Michaux's  description,  nor 
does  that  author  notice  the  size  of  the  heads,  which  in  our 
plant  are  among  the  largest  of  the  genus.  Specimens  in 
flower  were  procured  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  visited  this  moun- 
tain at  a  more  favourable  season.  Growing  with  the  latter, 
we  found  a  Geum,  which  Mr.  Curtis  had  formerly  observed 
on  the  Roan  Mountain  (where  we  afterwards  met  with  it  in 
great  abundance),  and  referred,  I  think  correctly,  to  G.  geni- 
culatum  (Michaux),  although  that  species  is  said  to  have 
been  collected  in  Canada.  The  lower  portion  of  the  style  is 
less  hairy  in  our  specimens  than  in  Michaux's  plant ;  a  dif- 
ference which,  if  constant,  is  perhaps  not  of  specific  import- 
ance. In  the  subjoined  character,  I  have  supplied  an  inad- 
vertent omission  in  the  Flora  of  North  America,  where  the 
sessile  head  of  carpels,  which  so  readily  distinguishes  this 
species  from   6.  rivale,    is  not  noticed.*     Here  we   again 

pilis  aureis  barbatis.  Galea  primura  adscendens,  mox  horizontalis,  rostello 
brevi  rectiuaculo.  Unguis  petalorum  medium  cuculli  adfixus;  saccus  angustus, 
ore  valde  obliquo  in  labium  obcordatum  expanse).  Ovaria  tria,  4-6-ovulata. 

•  Geum  geiuculatum  (Michaux).  capitulo  carpellorum  sessili,  articulo 
styli  auperiore  plumoso  inferiorem  pubescentem  excedente,  achenio  hirsuto, 
petalia  cuneato-obovatis  (nunc  emarginatis  aut  leviter  obcordatis)  exungui- 
culatis  calycem  equantibus  ;  floribus  mox  erectis. 

fl  Macreanum  ;  articulo  styli  inferiore  sursum  glabrescente. — G.  Macre- 
anura,  M.  A.  Curtis,  in  lift. 

Crescit  in  Canada  ex  Micfmux ;  an  recte  ?  var.  P.  in  umbrosis  ad  montes 
Grandfather  et  Roan,  Carolina?  Septcntrionalis,  alt.  5,500—6,000  pedes, 
ubi  imprimis  detexit  cl.  Curtis.  Julio  floret. — Caul  is  2-3-pedalis,  gracilis, 
folioaun,  inferne  pilis  rigidiusculis  rctrorsis,  superne  pilis  mollibus  patenti- 
ngs crcbrioribus  villosus.  Folia  membranacea  ;  / radical ia  nunc  palmatim 
3-eccta,  none  interrupte  pinnatisecta,  hand  rariusque  indivisa  vel  sublobata 
in  eodem  stirpe ;  caulinia  trisecta  trilobatave,  lobis  acutis ;  superiora  ses- 
tilia.  Flores  minores  et  numerosiores  quam  in  G.  rivali ;  petala  albida, 
▼enia  purpurascentibui.     Styli  pars  inferior  portionc   plumosa  primum 
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gathered  Vaccinium  erythrocarpum,  as  already  mentioned, 
and  beautiful  flowering  specimens  of  Menziesia  globularis, 
a  straggling  shrub,  which  in  this  place  attains  the  height  of 
five  or  six  feet 

The  only  unwooded  portion  of  the  ridge  which  we  ascend- 
ed, an  exposed  rock  a  few  yards  in  extent,  presents  a  truly 
alpine  aspect,  being    clothed  with  lichens  and  mosses,  and 
with  a  dense  mat  of  the  mountain  Leiophyllum,  a  stunted  and 
much  branched  shrub  (five  to  ten  inches  high),  with  small 
coriaceous  leaves,  greatly   resembling  Azalea  procumbent.* 
The  far  denser  growth,  and  the  broader,  more  petiolate,  per- 
haps uniformly  opposite  leaves,  as  well  as  the  very  different 
habitat,  would  seem  to  distinguish  the  mountain  species  from 
the  L.  buxifolmm  of  the  Pine  Barrens  of  New  Jersey,  etc.; 
but,  although  I  think  the  learned  De  Candolle  has  correctly 
separated  the  former,  under  the  head  of  L.  serpyllifolium 
(Ledum  serpyllifolium,  U  Her.  itied.),  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
sufficient  and  entirely  constant  distinctive  characters ;  since 
the  sparse  scabrous  puberulence  of  the  capsule  may  also  be 
observed  upon  the  ovary  of  the  low-country  plant,  in  which 
the  leaves  are  not  unfrequently  opposite;  and  no  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  the  length  of  the  pedicels.     The  synonomy 
requires  some  correction ;  the  Ledum  buxi/olium  of  Michaux 
(in  summis  montibus  excelsis  Carolina),  and  of  Nuttall  (so 
far  as  respects  the  plant  which  is  a  extremely  abundant  on 
the  highest  summits  of  the  Catawba  Ridge,"  that  is,  on  Table 
Mountain),  as  well  as  the  Leiophyllum  buxtfolium  of  Elliott 
(from  the  mountains  of  Greenville  district,  South  Carolina), 

multo,  poatremum  modice  brevior,  in  exemplo  Michaux  manifeste,  at  joxta 
apicem  parce  piloso-pubescens ;  in  var.  ft  superae  glabrata. 

Should  the  Carolina  plant  hereafter  prove  distinct,  it  will  of  course 
retain  the  name  proposed  by  Mr.  Curtis,  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  former 
associate  in  botanical  labours,  Dr.  Mc  Ree,  of  Wilmington,  North  Ca- 
rolina, 

•  We  are  confident  that  the  latter  does  not  grow  on  the  Grandfather 
Mountain,  as  is  stated  by  Pursh,  on  the  authority  of  a  specimen  collected 
by  Lyon  ;  and  we  feel  little  doubt  that  he  mistook  for  it  this  species  of 
LeiophyUum,  vide  Pursh,  Flora  Amer.  Sept.  1,  p.  154,  and  p.  301. 
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must  be  referred  to  L.  serpyUifoUum,  DC.  We  were  too 
late  to  obtain  the  plant  in  blossom,  excepting  one  or  two 
straggling  specimens;  but  we  happily  gathered  flowering 
plants  of  Rhododendron  Catawbiense. 

I  should  have  remarked,  that  so  much  time  was  occupied 
in  the  ascent  of  this  mountain,  as  nearly  to  prevent  us  from 
herborizing  around  the  summit  for  that  day ;  since  we  had 
to  descend  some  distance  to  the  nearest  spring  of  water,  and 
to  prepare  our  encampment  for  the  night.  The  branches  of  the 
Balsam  afforded  excellent  materials  for  the  construction  of 
our  lodge;  the  smaller  twigs,  with  large  mats  of  moss 
stripped  from  the  rocks,  furnished  our  bed,  and  the  dead 
trees  supplied  us  with  fuel  for  cooking  our  supper,  and  for 
feeding  the  large  fire  which  we  were  obliged  to  keep  up 
during  the  night.  We  returned  to  the  top  next  morning, 
and  devoted  several  hours  to  its  examination,  but  the  threat- 
ening state  of  the  weather  hindered  us  from  visiting  the 
adjacent  ridges,  or  the  southern  and  eastern  faces  of  the 
mountain,  and  we  were  constrained  to  descend,  towards 
evening,  to  the  humble  dwelling  of  our  guide,  which  we 
hardly  reached  before  the  impending  storm  commenced. 

Our  next  excursion  was  to  the  Roan  Mountain,  a  portion 
of  that  elevated  range  which  forms  the  boundary  between 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  distant  about  thirty  miles 
south-west  from  our  quarters  at  the  foot  of  the  Grandfather, 
by  the  directest  path ;  but  at  least  sixty  by  the  nearest  car- 
riage road.  We  travelled,  for  the  most  part,  on  foot,  loading 
the  horses  with  our  portfolios,  papers,  and  some  necessary 
luggage,  crossed  the  Hanging-Rock  Mountain  to  Elk  Creek, 
and  thence  over  a  steep  ridge  to  Cranberry  Forge,  on 
the  sources  of  Doe  River,  where  we  passed  the  night.  On 
our  way,  we  cut  down  a  Service-tree  (as  the  AmelancMer 
Canadensis  is  here  called),  and  feasted  upon  its  ripe  fruit, 
which  throughout  this  region  is  highly  and,  indeed,  justly 
prized,  being  sweet,  with  a  very  agreeable  flavour;  while,  in 
the  Northern  States,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  this  fruit, 
even  if  it  may  be  said  to  be  edible,  is  not  worth  taking.  As 
Services  are  here  greedily  sought  after,  and  generally  procured 
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by  cutting  down  the  trees,  the  latter  are  becoming  scarce  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  "plantations,"  as  the  mountain  settle- 
ments are  universally  called.  Along  the  streams,  we  met 
with  the  mountain  species  of  Andromeda  (Leucothoe),  doubtless 
Pursh's  A.  axillaris;  but  whether  the  original  A.  axillaris 
of  the  Hortus  Kewensis  pertains  to  this,  or  to  the  species 
of  the  low  country,  I  cannot  at  this  moment  ascertain. 
A  portion  of  Pursh's  character  seems  also  to  belong  to 
the  low  country  rather  than  the  mountain  species,  and 
the  two  are  by  no  means  clearly  distinguished  in  subse- 
quent works*  The  leaves,  in  our  specimens,  are  oblong- 
lanceolate,  finely  acuminate,  their  margins  closely  beset 
throughout  with  spinulose-setaceous  teeth;  and  the  rather 
loose  spicate  racemes  (the  corolla  having  fallen  away),  are 
nearly  half  the  length  of  the  leaves. 

Hitherto  we  had  searched  in  vain  for  the  Astilbe  decandra; 
but  we  first  met  with  this  highly  interesting  plant  in  the  rich 
and  moist  mountain  woods  between  Elk  Creek  and  Cranberry 
Forge,  and  subsequently  in  similar  situations,  particularly 
along  the  steep  banks  of  streams,  quite  to  the  base  of  the 
Roan.  Mr.  Curtis  found  it  abundantly  near  the  sources  of 
the  Linville  River,  and  at  the  North  Cove,  where  it  could 
not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Michaux ,  and  it  is  doubtless 
the  Spinea  Aruncus  var.  hermaphrodita  of  that  author.  It, 
indeed,  greatly  resembles  Spiraea  Aruncus,  and  at  a  distance 
of  a  few  yards  they  are  not  easily  distinguishable ;  but,  on  a 
closer  approach,  the  resemblance  is  much  less  striking. 
Michaux  appears  to  have  been  the  original  discoverer  of  this 
plant,  and  from  him  the  specimens,  cultivated  in  the  Mal- 
maison  Garden,  and  described  by  Ventenat,  under  the  name 
of  TiareUa  biternata,  were  probably  derived.  It  was  after- 
wards collected  by  Lyon,*  and  described  by  Pursh  from  a 
specimen  grown  in  Mr.  Lambert's  garden  at  Boyton.  We 
noticed  a  peculiarity  in  this  plant,  which  explains  the  dis- 

*  Muhlenberg's  specimen  was  also  received  from  Lyon.  The  only  ha- 
bitat cited  in  this  author's  Catalogue,  is  Tennessee,  and  we  ourselves  col- 
lected it  within  the  limits,  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of  that  state.  The 
late  Dr.  Macbridc  found  it  in  South  Carolina,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Saluda. 
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crcpancy  between  Ventenat  and  Pursh,  (the  former  having 
figured  it  with  linear-spatulate  petals,  while  the  latter  found 
it  apetalous),  and  which,  perhaps,  throws  some  additional 
light  upon  the  genus.  The  flowers  are  dicecio-polygamous, 
the  two  forms  differing  from  |each  other  in  aspect,  much  as 
the  stamina!  and  pistillate  plants  of  Spiraa  Artmcus.  In  one 
form,  the  filaments  are  exserted  to  twice  or  thrice  the  length 
of  the  calyx;  and  the  spathulate-linear  petals,  inconspicuous 
only  on  account  of  their  narrowness,  are  nearly  as  long  as 
the  stamens;  the  ovaries  are  well  formed  and  filled  with 
ovules,  which,  however,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  are  never 
fertilized;  and  the  stigmas  are  smaller  than  in  the  fertile 
plant  and  not  papillose.  In  the  other  or  fertile  form, 
both  the  stamens  and  the  petals  are  in  an  abortive  or 
rudimentary  state,  and  being  shorter  than  the  sepals,  and 
concealed  by  them  in  dried  specimens,  are  readily  overlooked; 
the  stigmas  are  large,  truncate,  and  papillose ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  ovules  become  fertile.  The  Japanese  species  (Hoteia 
Japonica,  Morr.  §  Decaisne,  the  Spircea  Aruncus  of  Thun- 
berg),  appears  to  have  uniform  and  perfect  flowers  ;*  but  the 
species  from  Nepal  (Astilbe  rivularis,  Don,  the  Spircea  bar- 
bata  of  Wallich,  but  not  of  Lindley),  is  probably  polygamo- 
dicecious,  like  our  own ;  at  least  the  flowers  are  apetalous,  in 
a  fragment  given  me  by  Prof.  Royle,  and  the  stamens  mostly 
equal  in  number  to  the  sepals.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these 
three  species  belong  to  a  single  and  highly  natural  genus,  for 
which  the  name  of  Astilbe  must  be  retained;  for  I  see  neither 
justice  nor  reason  in  superseding  the  prior  appellation  (as 
suggested  by  Endlicher,f  on  account  of  the  incompleteness 
of  the  character,  which  correctly  describes  one  state,  at  least, 
of  the  plant  intended),  by  the  subsequent  Hoteia,  the  charac- 

9  ••  Flores  in  meo  Japonico  specimine  omnes  inveni  hermaphrodites, 
nee  olios  polygaroos."  Thunberg,  Flora  Japonica,  p.  312,  sub  Spiraa 
Arvmco. 

f  Si  quod  nunc  asserunt  auctores,  Hoteia  tt  Aitilbe,  Don  j  revera  turn 
plants  congencres,  poaterius  incomplete  ab  auctore  suo  descriptum  sup- 
primendum,  et  prius  egregie  stabilitum  servandum  crit."  Endl.  Gen. 
Snpyl.  p.  1416 
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ter  of  winch  b  equally  deficient,  when  applied  to  the  whole 
genus.*  The  number  of  genera  which  are  either  divided 
between  North  America,  Japan,  and  the  mountain-region 
of  central  Asia,  or  hare  nearly  allied  species  in  these  coun- 
tries or  in  the  two  former,  is  Toy  considerable:  in  other 
cases,  a  North  American  genus  is  replaced  by  a  nearly  allied 


*  Since  the  above  remarks  were  written,  I  bare  seen,  in  the  Annates 
den  Sdemeen  SktareOa,  Jan.  1S41,  M.  Decaisne's  additional  Note  nrnr  lea 
jean*  AniSbe  et  JfoJess,  in  which  the  two  genera  are  soil  held  to  be  dis- 
tinct, the  latter  "M>1"<K-g  the  North  American  plant,  as  originally  pro- 
posed by  this  author.  The  characters  of  his  two  genera  (nrioding  such 
as  are  common  to  both)  are  merely  these : 

AdSbe.  flares  hermaphroditi,  *el  sspe  stain,  aborts  rcemineL  Petala 
nulla.     Stamina  5. 

fib/eta.  Flores  hermaphroditi.  Petala  5,  angosta.  Stamina  10,  quin- 
qae  petalis  opposita  breriora. 

Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  AntSke  rmmlnrin  b  more  or  less  dkecio- 
polygamous,  the  view  I  had  already  taken  is  certainly  confirmed ;  and 
when  this  acute  and  justly  distinguished  botanist  Ijewsnes  acquainted  with 
the  two  states  of  the  American  species,  and  considers  that  the  stamens  of 
the  original  Astilbe  are  probably  sometimes  double  the  ncmber  of  the 
sepals,  as  described  by  Don,  he  will  doubtless  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
The  diagnostic  characters  of  the  3  species  may  be  thus  expressed. 

▲anus.  Ha*.,  ex  Do*,  7brr.  ei  Gray.  (Hoteia,  Iforr.  ef  Deemune). 

1.  A.  rwmlnri* (Hamilton,  Don):  floribus  ssspe  diaecio-polygamis,  ca- 
lyce  4-5  partito  imo  ovario  tantom  adnato,  petalis  (an  semper?)  nullis, 
staminibus  4-5  nunc  8  (ex  Dos). — Spinea barbata,  WmlL  Cat.;  Comb,  ta 
Jaeqnem.  bat.  p.  48,  /.  58.  ear  Decaisne. 

Hab  in  montibns  Nepali*?. 

2.  A.  deeandra  ( Don) ;  floribus  dkKcio-polygamis,cal  yce  5-partito  ono  ovario 
tantom  adoato,  petalis  anguste  lineari-spathulatis  (in  pi.  fert.  subnultis), 
staminibus  10  (in  pL  fert.  abortiyis). — Spinea  Aruncusnsr.  hermaphrodita, 
Miehanz.  Tiarella  biternata,  Vent.  nor/.  MaimaU.  /.  34,  Astilbe  deean- 
dra, Dim;  Tbrr.  et  Gray.fi.  N.  Amur.  1. p.  589.  Hoteia  biternata,  De- 
eaisw,  in  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  (**r.  2,)  t.  11./.  11.  ef  12.  et  7.  p.  36. 

Hab.  in  montibns  Carolina;  et  Tennessee. 

3.  A.  Japonica,  floribus  hermaphroditis,  calycis  profunde  quioque-fidi 
tubo  basi  ovarii  adoato,  petalis  oblongo-spathulatis,  staminibus  10.  — 
Spiraea  Aruncus,  Thunb.fi.  Japan,  p.  211,  non  Lisa.  S.  barbata,  LindL 
hot.  Reg.  t.  201 1,  non  Wall.  Hoteia  Japonica,  Aforr,  et  Decaisne,  is  Ann*. 
oci.  Nat.  (ter.  2.)  el  /.  1 1.  et  7.  p.  36. 

Hab.  in  Japonica. 
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one  in  Japan,  &c,  as  Decumaria  by  Sckizophragma,  Schizan- 
dra  by  Spharostemma,  Hamamelis  by  Corylopsis,  &c.  I  have 
elsewhere  alluded  to  this  subject,  and  shall  probably  consider 
it  more  particularly  on  some  future  occasion. 

{To  be  continued), 

Note*  of  a  Botanical  Tour  in  the  Western  Azores.  By 
Hkwett  C.  Watson,  Esq.  {Continued  from  page  9  of 
the  present  volume.) 

In  a  former  communication,  I  gave  a  hasty  sketch  of  my 
passages  to  and  from  the  Azores,  and  first  impressions  of 
Azorean  botany.  Since  that  letter  was  written,  my  collec- 
tion of  specimens  has  reached  England.  The  species  of 
Flowering  Plants  and  Ferns  amount  to  three  hundred  and 
fifty;  and  notwithstanding  this  limited  number  of  species, 
for  Islands  in  the  latitude  of  Portugal  and  Greece,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  collection  will  afford  a  fair  approxi- 
mation towards  a  Flora,  not  only  of  the  more  westerly  isles 
on  which  the  plants  were  gathered,  but  even  of  the  entire 
group.  This  opinion  is  founded  in  part  on  the  similarity  of 
species  seen  in  the  different  islands  visited  by  myself;  in 
part,  also,  on  the  resemblance  between  the  species  gathered 
by  myself  and  a  set  of  Azorean  plants  in  the  possession  of 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  who  received  them  from  Mr.  Guthnic* 
The  latter  collection  was  formed  in  the  islands  of  St.  Michael, 
Terceira,  Fayal  and  Pico;  mine,  in  the  islands  of  Flores, 
Corvo,  Fayal  and  Pico  :  the  two,  united,  represent  the  botany 
of  six  islands,  out  of  a  group  of  nine  islands  in  the  whole; 
and  the  number  of  distinct  species  in  both  collections  to- 
gether amounts  to  about  three  hundred  and  seventy.  It  is 
highly  probable,  however,  that  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  set  of 
specimens  does  not  include  all  the  species  collected  by 
Guthnic  and  his  companion  Hochstetter.  Terceira,  ap- 
parently, has  supplied  most  of  the  twenty  kinds  of  plants  in 

*  Thia  name  was  erroneously  printed  Guthrie  in  the  early  portion  of  this 
article. 
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their  collection' which  are  not  included  in  mine ;  while  Florea 
afforded  a  large  proportion  of  my  species  which  are  absent 
from  their  parcel  sent  to  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker. 

It  might  be  expected  by  a  home  botanist,  or  one  who 
lived  on  shore  while  herborizing,  that  with  only  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  species,  I  ought  to  have  brought  away  a  very 
large  supply  of  duplicates.  Yet  this  is  not  the  case ;  for  I 
do  not  estimate  my  specimens  altogether  at  more  than  four 
thousand,  including  the  smaller  Cryptogamous  plants,  of 
which,  indeed,  I  possess  very  few  species.  On  making 
this  estimate  of  the  specimens,  when  they  arrived  in  England, 
I  was  certainly  much  disappointed  at  their  paucity.  I  had 
collected,  from  the  last  week  in  May  up  to  the  first  week  in 
September;  and  had  I  been  living  on  shore,  instead  of  being 
on  board  a  ship,  it  is  probable  that  the  specimens  dried 
would  have  been  six  times  as  many.  But,  as  hints  for  the 
benefit  of  other  botanists  likely  to  be  so  impeded,  I  may 
here  mention  the  three  circumstances  which  materially  less- 
ened the  expected  results  of  my  exertions.  In  the  first 
place,  the  plants  dried  very  slowly,  and  when  their  paper 
was  changed  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  damp 
paper  made  fit  for  use  again.  To  have  scattered  the  sheets 
loose  about  the  deck,  would  have  been  a  great  breach  of  the 
neatness  and  etiquette  of  a  man-of-war ;  and  though  I  did 
frequently  bring  them  on  deck  tied  in  bundles,  the  process 
of  desiccation  was  extremely  slow  in  this  condition.  The 
only  place  in  which  I  could  keep  loose  papers  was  my  sleep- 
ing cabin ;  and  it  will  easily  be  conceived  that  a  space  of  six 
feet  square,  which  was  occupied  already  by  a  bed,  chest  of 
drawers,  wash-stand,  table,  chair,  and  botanical  presses, 
could  afford  no  "  drying  ground"  for  loose  papers.  Secondly, 
my  opportunities  for  collecting  were  very  uncertain.  Some- 
times, when  all  my  paper  was  already  damp,  I  could  have  got  an 
ample  supply  of  specimens ;  and  at  other  times,  when  I  had 
paper  dry  and  ready,  a  week  might  elapse  without  having  the 
opportunity  of  setting  foot  on  shore.  This  I  had  hoped 
would  not  have  been  the  case ;  but  it  was  so ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstance was  even  more  provoking,  because,  in  every  other 
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respect,  except  not  finding  the  expected  facilities  for  bota- 
nizing, I  bad  the  fullest  reason  to  be  satisfied  and  pleased 
with  the  conduct  of  Captain  Vidal  and  the  officers  generally. 
Thirdly,  I  fell  into  the  error  of  drawing  the  straps  of  my 
presses  too  tight,  which  no  doubt  rendered  the  process  of 
desiccation  much  slower,  and  considerably  injured  some  of 
the  more  succulent  specimens.  Accustomed  to  dry  plants  at 
home,  in  an  airy  room,  with  usually  many  quires  of  paper 
between  each  layer  of  specimens,  I  had  found  a  heavy  pres- 
sure advantageous.  In  a  damp  climate  and  ship,  where 
space  compelled  me  to  keep  a  limited  supply  of  paper  in  use, 
a  heavy  pressure  was  certainly  detrimental ;  though  "  in  the 
darkness  visible1'  of  a  sleeping  cabin,  it  was  long  before  I 
observed  the  injuries  arising  from  this  practice.  I  can  now 
better  understand  why  specimens  come  so  imperfectly  pressed 
from  warm  and  damp  climates,  where  tight  pressure  would 
induce  an  incipient  putrefaction  and  destroy  the  distinctness 
of  parts  in  the  succulent  individuals.  I  have,  unfortunately,  ex- 
perienced this  effect  in  my  semi-succulent  species  of  Euphor- 
bia, Campanula,  and  Convolvulus,  which  appear  to  be  un- 
described. 

To  return  from  a  digression  which  may  probably  give 
useful  hints  to  some  other  collector.  My  former  communi- 
cation had  carried  me  to  the  edge  of  the  Caldeira,  in  Fayal. 
This  was  described  as  a  circular  hollow  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  island,  and  has  doubtless  been  a  volcanic  crater  in 
long  bygone  ages :  now  it  is  a  natural  botanic  garden,  where 
the  true  Flora  of  the  Azores,  above  the  cultivated  region, 
reigns  undisturbed  by  plough  or  spade.  The  diameter  of  the 
basin  appears  to  be  about  one  mile,  and  its  perpendicular 
depth  is  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  very  steep  sides 
or  walls,  down  which  several  small  streams  rush  rapidly, 
forming  beautiful  cascades  in  places  where  they  fall  over 
precipitous  ledges  of  rock.  Ultimately,  these  streams  are  ab- 
sorbed in  a  lake,  which  occupies  about  a  third  of  the  base  of  the 
valley;  and  from  which,  as  before  stated,  there  is  no  visible 
outlet  for  the  waters  which  are  constantly  pouring  into  it* 
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The  summit,  or  rim,  of  the  Caldeira  varies  from  1,200  to 
1,500  feet  above  its  base ;  the  height  of  the  most  elevated 
point  of  the  rim  (which  is  also  the  loftiest  part  of  the  whole 
island  of  Fayal)  being  3,170  feet  above  the  sea,  and  the  base  of 
the  Caldeira,  consequently,  about  1,670  feet  above  the  sea. 
During  our  stay  near  Fayal,  this  Caldeira  was  scarcely  ever 
clear  from  clouds  or  mist  for  an  entire  day ;  and,  mostly,  it 
was  completely  enshrouded    during  the  day,  though,  not 
uncommonly,    clear    for    some  hours   at   night,    or   very 
early  in  the  morning.     Rain  falls  here  frequently,  while  the 
lower  parts  of  the  island  are  perfectly  dry  and  sunny ;  and 
when  no  rain  is  actually  descending,  the  vegetation  is  often 
bedewed  with  moisture  from  the  heavy  mists. 

The  depth  of  this  small  valley,  and  the  prevalence  of  mists 
over  it,  must  necessarily  reduce  its  share  of  sunshine  to  a  very 
slender  allowance;  while  its  highland  steep  walls  probably  cause 
an  almost  constant  calm  at  the  base,  though  the  winds  of  the 
Atlantic  may  be  sweeping  vehemently  over  their  summit. 
Add  to  these  peculiarities,  a  plentiful  supply  of  humidity 
from  the  streams  and  spray  of  waterfalls,  coursing  down  the 
deep  gulleys  that  are  formed  in  the  walls,  and  it  will  readily 
be  conceived  that  the  Caldeira  is  exactly  the  spot  for  a 
natural  Fernetum.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are  the  Filices  here, 
that  they  give  quite  a  character  to  the  landscape,  hanging  in 
profusion  about  the  rocks  and  waterfalls,  and  covering  the 
more  gradual  declivities,  among  the  various  evergreen  shrubs 
which  clothe  great  part  of  the  sides  of  the  Caldeira,  at  least 
in  the  lower  portion  of  it,  for  the  shrubs  gradually  become 
scattered  and  stunted  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  walls,  and 
finally  cease  near  their  summit ;  as  was  remarked  to  be  the 
case  on  the  much  more  gradual  ascent  from  Flamingos  to  the 
rim  of  the  crater  outside.  I  made  no  separate  list  of  the  plants 
seen  in  the  Caldeira,  which  are  almost  all  of  them  found  also 
in  the  various  ravines  of  the  mountains  around  it  outside ; 
but  the  great  advantage  to  a  botanist  is,  that  they  are  here 
collected  into  a  small  space,  so  that  he  can,  in  one  day, 
within  the  Caldeira,  find  the  species  which  would  occupy  his 
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time  during  research  for  several  days,  if  looked  for  outside  the 
basin.  I  lost  much  time  by  not  being  sooner  aware  of  this 
circumstance. 

The  shrubs  which  are  most  abundant  in  the  Caldeira  are 
Erica  scoparia,  Juniperus  (species  unascertained),  Myrsine 
retusa,  Laurus  Canariensis,  and  Vaccinium  Maderense  (or  pa- 
difolium).  Though  the  flowers  of  this  Vaccinium  are  much 
longer  than  those  of  the  Madeira  specimens,  I  am  disposed 
to  regard  the  Azorean  plant  as  the  same  species ;  not  detect* 
ing  any  other  well  marked  difference.  Viburnum  Tmus,  He- 
dtra  (Helix?),  Hex  Perado,  and  a  handsome  shrubby  Eu- 
phorbia, also  occur  among  the  more  abundant  species  first 
named.  This  Euphorbia  is  nearly  allied  to  E.  mellifera,  but 
is  much  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  more  especially  in  its 
leaves.  It  grows  like  a  great  forked  candelabrum,  with  long 
and  stiff  branches,  which  terminate  in  tufts  of  darkly  glau- 
cous leaves  and  umbels  of  yellow  flowers. 

Among  the  Ferns,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves,  the 
most  conspicuous  for  their  size  or  frequency  were  Wood- 
wardia  radicans,  Pteris  arguta,  and  aquilina,  Aspidium  f<B- 
nisecii,  and  annulare: — Trichomanes  speciosum,  Hymenophyllum 
Tunbridgense,  Cystea  fragility  Acrostichum  squamosum,  and 
Asplenium  monanthemum,  though  less  conspicuous,  were 
plentiful  enough  in  many  places,  on  wet  and  shady  rocks. 
Ljfcopodium  suberectum  may  also  be  gathered  in  the  Caldeira; 
and  here  only  did  I  see  any  species  of  Equisetum,  the  few 
barren  fronds  found  apparently  belonging  to  E.fluviatile. 

Ranunculus  cortwuqfolius,  Cardamine  Caldeiraria,  Sanicula 
ciHaris,  Senecio  malvcefolius,  Belli*  Azorica,  Erythnea  diffusa, 
Veronica  (No.  158  of  my  specimens),  liumex  (No.  216), 
Luzula  (No.  254),  Carex  sagittifera,  and  other  species  of  the 
same  genus,  were  also  observed  in  this  Caldeira,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  the  Alpine  plants  of  Fayal. 

At  the  base  of  the  Caldeira,  about  the  lake,  were  several 
British  species  which  are  commonly  found  in  wet  or  damp 
placet  in  this  kingdom,  namely,  Mentha  rotundifolia,  Ce- 
rastium  viscosum,  CalUMche  verna,  PepUs  Portula,  Veronica 
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Anagallis,  Potamogeton  nutans,  Juncus  effusus  and  Scirpus 
Savii.  In  Fayal,  where  the  low  grounds  consist  of  porous 
rocks,  which  allow  very  little  water  to  remain  on  the  surface, 
the  marsh  productions  thus  associate  with  the  alpines;  and 
these  alpines  are  several  of  them  large  plants,  unlike  the  dimi- 
nutive growth  of  the  Scottish  Highlands.  To  these  species  we 
may  add  Sibthorpia  Europma,  Tormentilla  officinalis,  Fra- 
garia  Vesca,  Lysimachia  nemorum,  (or  L.  Azorica),  Cotyledon 
Umbilicus,  and  Thymus  caspititius,  as  farther  souvenirs  of  the 
Flora  of  the  Caldeira;  and  generally  that  of  the  hilly  parta 
of  the  island. 

Some  other  plants  also  occur  on  the  hills  between  Flamingos 
and  the  Caldeira,  which  I  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  within 
it,  though  it  is  likely  enough  that  they  may  be  most  of  them 
found  there,  if  sought  for;  namely,  Dicksonia  Culcita,  As- 
plenvum  anceps9  Juncus  ericetorum,  Serapias  cordigera,  Festuca 
jubata,  Tolpis  macrorhiza,  Nephrodhtm  molle,  Holcus  mollis, 
Rubia  splendens,  Hypericum  grandifolhtm,  Air  a  caryophyllea, 
a  handsome  (but  yet  unascertained)  species  of  Solidago,  a 
Habenaria  allied  to  H.  viridis,  a  new  Carex,  to  which  Dr. 
Boott  has  attached  the  specific  name  of  Watsoni,  and  some 
few  more  plants.  Menziesia  polifolia  is  extremely  abundant 
on  the  hills,  and  was  also,  I  think,  seen  in  the  Caldeira. 
Cattuna  vulgaris  and  Myrica  Faya  are  plentiful  in  places 
above  Flamingos.  A  Rubus,  with  larger  flowers  than  our 
native  species,  also  occurs  locally. 

Among  the  more  interesting  productions  of  the  lower  parts 
of  the  island,  and  not  mentioned  in  my  former  letter,  may 
be  enumerated  the  following;  namely,  Solanum  pseudo-cap- 
sicum9  PhysaUs  pubescens,  Prankenia  pulverulenta,  Arenaria 
macrorhizaf  Lathyrus  Tingitanus,  Trifolinm  Ligustieum,  Do- 
rychnium  parviflorum,  Asplenium  palmatttm,  Gymnogramma 
leptophyUaj  Lythrum  Qrtefferi,  Chrysanthemum  Mycoms,  Mi- 
croderis  rigens,  Bidens  leucantha,  Cyperus  badius  and  C. 
esculentus9  Gaudinia  Jragilis,  Festuca  petraa,  Juncus  tenuis, 
and  Urospermum  picroides.  Laurus  Indica  and  an  Olea,  allied 
to  excelsa9  are  doubtful  natives. 
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Several  of  the  names  thus  mentioned  will  be  unknown  to 
most  botanists.  They  have  been  obtained  from  the  labels 
of  Guthnic's  collection,  or  are  the  appellations  conferred  on 
the  same  species  in  Madeira,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lowe,  and 
kindly  communicated  to  me,  with  numerous  specimens  from 
Madeira,  by  Dr.  Lemann,  from  whose  extensive  knowledge 
of  plants,  and  more  particularly  of  the  productions  of  the  At- 
lantic islands  and  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  I  have  derived 
great  assistance  in  determining  many  of  those  collected  in  the 
Azores.  While  alluding  to  Mr.  Guthnic's  collection,  I  may 
correct  a  misprint  of  his  name,  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  my  former  communication ;  the  name  having  been 
printed  Guthrie,  probably  in  consequence  of  my  spelling  it 
Guthnic,  though  Guthnick  may  be  the  proper  orthography. 

The  genera  of  Fayal  plants,  which  yield  species  that  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  refer  to  described  species,  are  Convol- 
vulus, CareXy  Euphorbia,  Luzula,  Veronica,  and  Rubus* 
There  are  also  species  of  Carex,  Cardamine,  Belli*,  Festuca, 
Senicula  and  Lysimachia,  which  have  been  named,  if  not 
described,  by  Lowe,  Guthnic,  or  other  botanists. 


Notts  on  the  Distribution  of  the  Plants  of  Aberdeenshire 
in  relation  to  attitude,  by  G.  Dickie,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on 
Botany  in  the  University  and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen. 

In  studying  the  Distribution  of  Plants,  in  relation  to  Al- 
titude, it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  different  agencies 
by  which  they  may  be  removed,  even  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, from  their  natural  places  of  growth ;  in  short,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  distinguish  between  what  may  be  called  natural 
and  accidental  stations. 

When  one  meets  with  patches  of  Urtica  dioica,  Cerastkm 
uticosum,  &c.  in  the  Highlands,  at  a  distance  from  any  habi- 
tation, it  will  generally  be  found  that  the  ruins  of  some 
former  smuggling  hut  are  not  far  off.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  plants  of  the  low  country  are  not  so  liable  to  make 
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their  appearance  accidentally  at  high  altitudes,  as  are  alpine 
plants  to  intrude  upon  the  lower  haunts  of  the  former.  It 
will  be  observed,  that  these  remarks  are  only  strictly  true, 
of  a  district,  which  includes  a  range  extending  from  the  sea- 
level  to  several  thousand  feet  above  it.  Rivers  are  the  chief 
agents  by  which  plants  of  the  higher  are  conveyed  to  the 
lower  districts. 

If  now  and  then,  a  solitary  tuft  of  EpUobium  alpinum? 
Saxifraga  aizoides,  Oxyria  reniformis,  Festuca  vivipara,  and 
AlchemiUa  alpina  appears  not  far  from  the  sea  and  near  its 
level ;  this,  (on  the  supposition  that  they  have  not  been  wil- 
fully introduced  by  man),  can  only  happen  in  the  vicinity  of 
some  stream,  which  traverses,  or  some  of  whose  tributaries 
pass  through,  a  mountainous  district.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
plants  alluded  to,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen;  and  they  pre- 
sent us  with  examples  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call  acci- 
dental stations. 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  after  a  time,  some  species,  thus 
conveyed  far  from  their  natural  places  of  growth,  may  in- 
crease rapidly,  and  become  established  in  such  localities ;  so 
that  it  would  be  ultimately  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
they  had,  or  had  not,  been  introduced  in  the  way  alluded 
to. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Watson,  in  his  second  paper,  (Lond.  Journ.  Bot. 
May,  1842),  makes  the  remark,  that  "  All  alpine  species 
have  not  an  equal  tendency  to  descend  into  dark  valleys,  or 
along  the  courses  of  streams ;  or  to  grow  upon  shaded  rocks, 
or  near  the  sea-shore.  The  consequence  is,  that  in  such  si- 
tuations several  species  are  occasionally  found,  far  below 
others,  with  which  they  are  naturally  associated  by  climate, 
when  they  grow  in  similar  situations ;  and  their  absolute  al- 
titude thus  becomes  an  imperfect  guide  to  their  true  relative 
positions  as  determined  by  climate."  A  question  arises, 
therefore,  by  what  means  we  are  to  ascertain  the  lowest  na- 
tural limits  of  such  stragglers  ;  and  it  is  one  which  cannot  be 
answered  with  certainty,  except  as  by  attending  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  such  plants  and  their  comparative  abundance,  we 
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may  make  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  On  passing  in  - 
land,  and  consequently  (in  Aberdeenshire  at  least),  ascending, 
we  find  that  the  five  plants  already  mentioned  all  become 
more  and  more  abundant;  and  that,  not  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  any  large  stream  which  might  be  supposed  to 
have  conveyed  them,  they  are  also  associated  with  others 
which  are  more  permanent  in  their  stations.  The  following 
may  be  considered  as  the  order  in  which  they  naturally  ap- 
pear at  their  lower  limits,  Epilobium  alpinum,  Alchemilla  aU 
pina,  Festuca  vivipara,  Oxyria  reniformis,  and  Saxifraga 
oizoides,  the  last  descending  naturally  lower  than  the  others. 
Many  plants  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  country,  when  reach- 
ing, as  they  often  do,  considerable  altitudes,  become  less 
fastidious  in  regard  to  the  situation  in  which  they  grow, 
chiefly  in  reference  to  its  comparative  moisture. 

It  is  by  springs,  at  high  altitudes,  where  we  principally 
meet  with  such  associations  as  Montia  fontana>  Saxifraga 
steUaris,  Caltha  palustris,  Epilobium  alsinifolium,  Apargia 
anlumnalis,  Bellis  perennis,  Ranunculus  Ffammula,  R.  acris* 
Stellaria  uliginosa,  Empetrum  nigrum,  Juncus  squarrosus, 
Galium  saxatile,  Blechnum  boreale,  Prunella  vulgaris,  Leon- 
iodon  Taraxacum,  Trifolium  repens,  Nardus  stricta  and  Ve- 
ronica officinalis ;  the  water  of  the  springs  retaining  a  tem- 
perature more  equable  than  that  of  the  air,  thus  favours 
the  development  of  these  plants,  many  of  which  are  natu- 
rally common  in  the  lower  districts,  but  in  situations  of  a 
very  opposite  character. 

Mr.  Watson,  whose  investigations  must  be  familiar  to  all 
who  have  paid  any  attention  to  this  interesting  subject,  has 
left  so  little  undone,  that  the  present  communication  and  a 
subsequent  one,  can  only  be  considered  supplementary  to 
that  gentleman's  published  works,  and  his  papers  in  previous 
numbers  of  this  Journal. 

The  following  list  exhibits  the  highest  observed  altitudes 
in  Aberdeenshire,  of  the  plants  mentioned,  all  of  which  also 
occur  at,  or  near  the  sea-level.  In  a  subsequent  commu- 
nication, the  lowest  stations    will   be  given,  of  plants  na- 
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turally  occuring  chiefly  at  high  altitudes,  and  in  it,  care  will 
be  taken  to  distinguish,  as  far  as  possible,  between  their 
natural  and  accidental  lower  limits.  The  different  altitudes 
have  been  measured  by  Adie's  Mountain  Sympiesometer. 
The  names  of  the  plants  are  those  adopted  in  the  Fourth  Edi- 
tion of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  British  Flora. 


Feet. 

Achillea  Millefolium 1715 

A  ira  precox 1715 

Akhemilla  arvensis 1715 

vulgaris 1863 

Artemisia  vulgaris 1386 

Aira  cristata. .  ~ 2155 

A  vena  pratensis 2000 

Angelica  sylvestris. 2400 

Agrostis  vulgaris 2400 

Aira  flexuosa 3887 

Aspcrula  odorata 1200 

Bellis  perennis 2000 

Brachy podium  sylvaticum.  •  •     801 

Cardamine  pratensis 1500 

hirsuta. 1800 

Oallitriche  verna. 2245 

Carex  flava 1863 

Cnicus  arvensis. 1 386 

Centaurea  Cyanus    1386 

Campanula  rotundifolia 3048 

Carex  pulicaris 2163 

Campanula  latifolia 820 

Chrysanthemum  segetum  •  . .     820 

Carex  stellulata. 2000 

Cnicus  palustris 1800 

Cerastium  viscosum 2397 

Cnicus  lanceolatus   1700 

Caltha  palustris 3559 

Cochlearia  officinalis 3560 

Dactyl  is  glomerata 1386 

Eleocharis  pauciflora(?) 1863 

Epilobium  palustre 1500 

—  montanum 1800 

angustifolium* 1900 

Fcttuca  duriuscula 2500 


Feel. 

Fragaria  veaca 190CX 

Geum  rivale 120O 

Gentiana  campestris 1742 

Gnaphalium  dioicura 2163 

Galium  verum 180O 

palustre 1500 

boreale 2500 

Geranium  prate  use 1747 

Robertianum 1200 

Habenaria  viridis 2500 

Hieracium  murorum 1747 

Hieracium  paludosum 1200 

Juncua  squarrosus    250O 

— —  uliginosus 2500 

■  lampocarpus 2400 

—  conglomerates 2100 

acutiflorus 1175 

Jiuzula  sylvatica 2500 

Lotus  corniculatus 1800 

Lycopsis  arvensis 1386 

Leontodon  Taraxacum 2200 

Lysimachia  nemorum 1863 

Lonicera  Periclymenum 1500 

Lapsana  communis 1 200 

Mercurial  is  perennis 1300 

Melica  nutans •   ...    1200 

Montia  fontana 1900 

Myosotis  palustris 2100 

Menyanthes  trifoliata 1600 

Oxalis  Acetosella. 2505 

Polygonum  Persicaria, 1386 

Poa  annua 1386 

Pyrethrum  inodorum 1386 

Pinguicula  vulgaris 2500 

Petasites  vulgaris 1500 
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Feet. 

Prunella  vulgaris 1900 

Polygala  vulgaris 2500 

Poa  pratenais 2900 

Plantago  laaceolata 1900 

Ptedicularis  palustris 1667 

Polygonum  viviparum 2500 

Parnassia  palustris 2500 

PoafluiUns 2199 

Potamogeton  aataas 1658 

hcteropbylhis. 1658 

Primula  ve lis. 1516 

Quercas   Robur 1500 

Rubos  aasatilts. .  .  • 1747 

Romex  Acetosella 3559 

Acetosa 1386 

Rannncolu  Flammola ......  2000 

Rosa  canina  (?) 1863 

■  spinosUsima 2000 

Ranunculus  acris 2600 

Sagina  procumbens 1742 

6pirca  Ulmaria 1386 


Feet. 

Spergula  arvensts    1386 

Stellaria  media 1386 

Silene  maritima. 2163 

Stellaria  uiiginosa 2800 

Solidago  Virgaurea 1 200 

Stachys  sylvatica 1200 

Spergula  nodosa 1 175 

Trientalis  Europeea 1300 

Thymus  Serpyllum 1800 

Triodia  decumbens 1742 

Trifolia  repens 2000 

Triticum  repens. 1200 

Tussilago  Farfara 1200 

Tanacetum  vulgare 1200 

Vicia  Cracca 1386 

Veronica  Cbamaedrys 1900 

—  officinalis 1900 

Beccabunga 1200 

Valeriana  officinalis 1 200 

Utricularia  vulgaris 1500 

Urtica  dioica 1300 


Some  Data  towards  the  Botanical  Geography  of  New  Holland, 
by  Dr.  John  Lhotsky,  late  of  the  CUM  Service  in  Van 
Dieman's  Land. 

It  is  an  interesting  and,  I  believe,  hitherto  unnoticed  fact, 
thai  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  one  single  individual  to  be- 
come connected  in  a  conspicuous,  I  might  almost  say,  exclu- 
sive manner,  with  the  Botany  of  New  Holland,  and  that 
from  its  very  outset.  Whatever  increase  the  Flora  of  this 
country  may  in  future  receive,  and  accessions  doubtlessly  will 
take  place  to  a  considerable  extent,  still,  the  foundation  laid 
by  that  eminent  naturalist,  Dr.  Rt.  Brown,  has  been  of  such 
a  broad  aad  comprehensive  kind,  that  his  name  must  ever 
remain  identified  with  the  Botany  of  New  Holland,  far  more 
permanently  than  those  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  with 
the  Flora  of  South  America.    Already  the  fame  of  these  latter 
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great  travellers  has,  to  a  degree,  merged  in  that  of  Martius 
and  St.  Hilaire,  etc. 

The  subject,  however,  on  which  I  purpose  to  offer 
some  remarks,  is  of  an  especial,  though  no  less  important 
character;  I  allude  to  the  Botanical  Geography  of  New  Hol- 
land. It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  Dr.  Brown 
published  his  first  papers  thereon ;  yet  the  statements  they 
contain  are  laid  down  in  such  a  wide  and  sweeping,  though 
guarded  manner,  that  subsequent  investigation  has  but  con- 
firmed their  accuracy.  It  is  only  to  one  feature  in  Mr. 
Brown's  Memoir  that  I  mean  to  allude,  as  forming  the  basis 
of  the  following  observations. 

In  the  enumeration  which  follows  of  the  plants  that  grow  in 
the  southern  parts  of  New  Holland,  a  great  approximation 
may  be  traced  towards  the  European  Flora,  entirely  coinciding 
with  Dr.  Brown's  observations,  when  he  says  : — "  It  appears, 
from  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  several  Natural  Orders,  that 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Australian 
Flora  exist  in  this  parallel,  which  I  have  therefore  called  the 
principal  Parallel  (lying  between  33°  and  35°  S.  latitude),  and 
that  many  of  them  are  nearly  confined  to  it."  Again  & — "  Re- 
ceding from  the.  principal  parallel,  most  of  the  characteristic 
tribes  diminish  in  number  of  species,  as  well  as  of  indivi- 
duals," etc.* 

It  has  been  to  the  disadvantage  of  every  branch  of  science 
connected  with  the  general  history  of  our  globe,  that  Natu- 
ralists, instead  of  confining  themselves  to  a  close  examination 
of  the  region  before  them,  have  all  arranged  their  observa- 
tions so  as  to  tally,  or  even  made  them  purposely  in  accord- 
ance, with  a  certain  favourite  theory  which  they  desired  to 
establish.  Anxious  to  obviate  this  anomaly,  I  have  divided 
the  vegetation  of  the  country  over  which  I  travelled  (namely 
from  Sydney  to  the  top  of  the  Australian  Alps)  into  five 

•  Vide  General  Remarks,  Geographical  and  Systematical,  on  the  Botany 
of  Terra  Australia,  p.  586.  Appendix  to  Capt.  Flinders9  Voyage*  to  Terra 
Australia. 
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Classes  or  Divisions.  I  am  very  far  from  anticipating  that  this 
arrangement  of  mine  will  hold  good,  when  New  Holland 
shall  be  more  fully  explored,  and  when  repeated  observations 
of  this  nature  shall  enable  future  observers  to  combine  such 
detached  remarks  into  one  comprehensive  view,  and  to  cor- 
rect my  partial  statements  by  reference  to  more  extensive 
investigations.  I  shall  therefore  feel  neither  surprised  nor 
disappointed  if  some  of  my  Divisions  should  subsequently 
merge  into  those  laid  down  by  abler  pens. 

First  class.  The  Coast  Vegetation  from  Sydney  south  to 
IUawarra. — Its  subsoil  is  the  almost  shifting  sand  of  the 
places  contiguous  to  the  sea  coast;  or  rocks  of  coal-sand- 
stone, either  naked  or  very  slightly  covered  with  earth ;  or  it 
may  be  seen  occurring  around  those  small  ponds  of  salt  or 
brackish  water,  which  are  exceedingly  common  in  these  dis- 
tricts. In  such  localities  as  these,  the  Epacris,  Boronia, 
DiUwynia,  Gompholabium,  Xanthorrfuea,  Hakea,  Grevillea, 
Persoonia,  Lambertia,  Astroloma,  Lomatia,  Comesperma, 
Lcucopogon  and  Xerotes  are  prevalent  and  characteristic 
tribes,  while  no  kind  of  forest-tree,  except  the  Eucalypti,  is 
visible.  The  above-named  plants  grow  in  such  dense  masses, 
that  men  and  cattle  penetrate  with  difficulty,  presenting  a 
striking  analogy  with  the  plains  of  South  Africa.  The  stiff 
and  dry  nature  of  the  foliage  prevents  their  being  applied  to 
any  economic  purposes. 

Second  class.  Vegetation  of  Rocky  Gullies  near  the  Sea- 
coast.— In  these  localities,  a  small  number  of  springs  may  be 
seen,  which  feed  the  few  creeks  on  the  sea-coast.  This 
moisture,  whether  permanent  or  periodical,  generates  a  series 
of  plants,  not  met  with  elsewhere.  In  such  gullies,  and  the 
small  flats  surrounded  by  them,  appear  the  only  two  kinds  of 
Palms  that  are  indigenous  to  Australia.  Here  the  Corypha 
australis  rears  its  annulated  stem  to  a  height  of  a  hundred 
feet,  and  the  Seqforthia  attains  an  equal  stature,  but  with  a 
thicker  and  smoother  trunk.  The  Arborescent  Fern  (Also- 
pkila)  likewise  affects  these  spots ;  also  that  splendid  ornament 
of  Australian  vegetation,  Doryanthes  excelsa, — the  Tasmania, 
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Callicoma,  besides  the  few  Australian  species  of  Rubiacea  and 
Malvacea,  here  occur. 

Third  class.  The  Argyle  Vegetation. — It  may  be  seen 
and  is  characteristic  of  all  those  park-like  spots,  with  their 
stately  Eucalyptus  Trees,  growing  at  some  distance  from  each 
other,  with  very  little  underwood : — places  so  peculiar,  that 
they  have  struck  all  travellers,  from  Tasman  down  to  the 
wanderers  of  the  present  day.  This  vegetation  prevails  upon 
every  kind  of  rock,  which,  by  its  easy  decomposition  and  the 
alumine  which  it  contains,  is  capable  of  being  converted  into 
soil ;  as  Greywacke,  Trap,  Limestone,  Granite,  fyc.  The  Coal- 
sandstone  is  uncongenial  to  it,  because  containing  so  much 
Silica,  that  nothing  but  the  scanty  growth  described  aa 
belonging  to  the  First  Class  can  thrive  upon  it.  The  Argyle 
Vegetation  contains  species  ofl'hlaspi,  Cerastium,  GoniocarpuSy 
Convolvulus,  Euphrasia,  Prunella,  Thymus,  Verbena,  Scandim, 
Hydroeotyle,  Desmod&um,  Lespedeza,  Lotus,  Oxalis,  SUene, 
Hypericum,  Caucalis,  Apium,  Arabis,  Dianella,  Brachycome, 
Myriogyne,  Leptomeria,  Scleranthus,  Polygonum,  Exarrhena  ; 
these  are  amongst  the  most  characteristic  of  its  productions ; 
whilst  the  family  of  Composite  also,  as  Calotis,  Helichrysum, 
BeUis,  Senecio,  Sonchus,  Angianihus,  GnaphaHum,  Cotula, 
Podolepis  and  Craspedia,  also  exhibit  the  discrepancy  that  pre- 
vails between  the  coast-productions  and  the  inland  Flora  of 
Australia.  The  Graminea,  too,  such  as  Anthistiria  australis* 
Stipa,  Poa  austraUs,  Holcusphtmosus  and  Trilicum,  combine  to 
form  part  of  the  turf  of  these  peculiar  spots,  while  this  tribe 
is  entirely  absent  in  the  districts  which  produce  the  first 
Class  of  Vegetation.  It  is  further  evident,  that  whilst  our  first 
Division  is  composed,  as  already  stated,  of  harsh  and  stiff 
plants,  the  latter  mainly  consists  of  herbs  which  are  soft  and 
juicy ;  and  whilst  so  much  has  been  said  of  the  mercantile 
and  commercial  importance  which  attaches  to  the  herbage  of 
this  vast  continent,  we  think  this  is  the  first  time  the  sub* 
ject  has  been  treated  in  a  scientific  light. 

Fourth  class.  The  Minero   Vegetation. — This  compre- 
hends the  Flora  of  the  Downs  of  that  name  surrounding  the 
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Upper  Murrambridgee  and  Snowy  Rivers,  and  it  is  also  dif- 
fused over  the  plains  and  flats  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.    In 
these   Downs  chiefly  resides  the  richness  of  New  South 
Wales,  so  far  as  grazing  is  concerned ;  they  stretch  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Alps  for  about  a  hundred  miles,  containing 
many  level  or  slightly  depressed  plains,  which  measure  from 
three  to  seven  miles,  without  break  or  interruption,  till  the 
traveller    reaches  a   slight  ridge  of  dividing  hills,  skirted 
again  on  the  other  side,  by  similar  tracts.    With  the  excep- 
tion of  Hakea  and  Brunonia,  no  shrub  of  any  size  can  be 
descried,  and  it  appears  certain  that  either  these  plains  have 
been   only  lately  heaved  out  of  the  sea,  or  else  that  the 
granitic  gravel  which  overspreads  them,  must  be  the  result  of 
some  very  recent  geological  trituration,  for  trees  appear  to 
have  had  no  time  to  establish  themselves  thereon.    These 
Downs  present,  at  different  times,  different  aspects.    In  the 
Spring  (about  November),  they  begin  to  be  clothed  with  the 
most    luxuriant    herbage,    which  reaches  its  perfection  at 
Christmas,  when  the  subsequent  heat  gradually  destroys  it, 
and  in  summer,  the  plains,  from  the  month  of  April  on- 
wards, look  quite  yellow,  and  are  parched  and  barren.    Ge- 
nerally, in  winter,  these  Downs  are  partially  overspread  with 
snow,  and  if  this  lasts  long  and  the  patches  of  vegetation  on 
the  banks  of  ponds  or  creeks  become  inaccessible  to  cattle, 
they  are  obliged  to  browse  upon  the  young  branches  and 
leaves  of  Eucalyptus,  in  which  case  many  of  them  die.    As  it 
was  at  the  commencement  of  such  an  unfavourable  season 
that  I  traversed  these  Downs,   my  botanical  collections  were, 
of  course,  rather  scanty ;  especially  as  the  hurry  of  my  move- 
ments prevented  me  from  paying  attention  to  the  family  of 
Gramme*  and   Cyperacea,    so  abundant  in  these  peculiar 
localities.    Besides  possessing  a  good  many  of  the  plants  of 
the  immediately  preceding  Class  (and  a  palpable  transition 
takes  place  between  these  two  Classes),  Lythrum,  Poientilla, 
Euphorbia,  Eptiobium,  Rumex>  Leuzea  australis,  Malva,  Che- 
Bopodwm,  Amaranthus,  Limosella,  Helichrysum  (a  variety  of 
species  of  this  last  genus),  Calotis,  GnophaUum,  Erigerom 
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and  Senecio  are  very  characteristic ;  while,  on  the  ridges  that 
separate  the  Downs  from  each  other,  the  genera  Eucalyptus 
and  Exocarpus,  with  Callitris  sphasroidalis,  may  be  seen. 

Fifth  class.  Alpine  Vegetation, — It  begins  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Alps,  and  reaches  their  summits;  amalgamating,  on 
one  side,  with  that  of  the  meadows  or  Miner v  Downs,  and 
terminating  on  the  other,  in  a  point  which  our  present  state 
of  knowledge  will  not  allow  us  to  overstep.     I  have  traced 
it  to  the  summit  of  Mount  William  the  Fourth,  certainly  one 
of  the  loftiest  among  the  Australian  Alps.     Supposing  these 
mountains  should  somewhere  rise  to  the  elevation  of  perpetual 
snow,  the  extent  of  this  latter  Class  will,  of  course,  be  con- 
siderably increased.    At  all  events,  it  is   certain,  that  the 
numberless  peaks  and  rocky  slopes  of  this  chain  must  yield 
a  great  accession  to  the  New  Holland  Flora,  even  supposing 
that  there  should  be  no  great  novelty  in  the  genera  and 
species  of  the  plants  which  grow  there.    As  the  difference  of 
latitude  between  the  Australian  Alps  and  the  Table  Moun- 
tain of  Van  Dieman's  Land  is  only  five  degrees,  it  must  be 
presumed  that  although  the    former  mountains  be  several 
thousand  feet  higher*  than  the  latter,  yet  that  many  of  the 
productions  of  the  Table  Mountain  will  also  occur  on  the 
Alps ;  and  when  it  is  taken  into  consideration  that  Dr.  Brown 
ascended  the  Table  Mountain  no  less  than  nine  times,  the 
chance  of  discovering  any  very  remarkable  novelties  on  the 
yet  unexplored  heights  of  New  Holland,  is  much  diminished. 
One  species  of  Eucalyptus,  growing  from  twelve  to  twenty 
feet  high,  is   the  only   tree  that   rewarded  my  researches 
among  the  Alpine  vegetation ;  but  some  rangers  and  stock- 
keepers  having  assured  me  that  a  large  tree,  of  a  particular 
kind,  may  be  seen  in  one  of  the  valleys,  most  probably  a 
species  of  Atherosperma,  there  assuredly  remains  something 
yet  to  be  detected  and  identified  in  this  Class  of  vegetation. 

The  soil  in  this  division  is  primitive,  and  in  those  spots 

*  According  to  a  calculation,  made  from  the  temperature,  viz.  196*,  at 
which  water  boiled  on  the  summit  of  Mount  William  the  Fourth,  this 
mountain  has  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 
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where  I  most  closely  studied  this  department  of  Australian 
vegetation,  I  mean  in  Napoleon's  Valley  and  on  Mount 
William  the  Fourth,  I  every  where  found  the  formation  to  be 
of  coarse-grained  granite,  upon  which  rests  a  stratum  of 
vegetable  mould,  covered  with  Sphagnum.  A  characteristic 
feature  in  these  localities  consists  in  the  tracts,  which  for 
miles,  are  covered  with  dead  timber  (the  small  Eucalyptus), 
killed  during  severe  winters  by  the  vast  accumulation  of 
snow  ;  a  fact,  however,  upon  which,  inasmuch  as  it  rather 
belongs  to  Physical  Geography  than  Botany,  I  shall  not  here 
dilate*  The  characteristic  plants  of  this  Class  are  two  species 
of  Gentian,  a  Mniarum  and  Sphagnum,  a  new  Dracophyllum, 
Pentachondra,  Aseroe,  Galium,  Veronica  (n.  sp.),  Leptorhyn- 
chus,  CalKtriche  (?),  Eurybia  (several  species),  Acrostichum 
auttrale,  Coprosma,  Podolepis  (some  of  them  three  feet  high), 
and  several  UmbeUtfera  of  very  extraordinary  aspect. 

All  the  most  remarkable  plants  that  I  collected  during  my 
expedition  are  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  only 
by  the  aid  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Prodromus  Florm  Nova 
HoUandus,  that  their  earlier  elucidation  could  be  accom- 
plished,— a  book,  than  which  none  would  ever  afford  more 
effectual  assistance  to  the  explorer  of  New  Holland. 


Bri^f  descriptions,  with  figures,  of  Junipkrus  Bermudiana, 
the  Pencil-Cedar  Tree;  and  of  the  Dacrydium  elatum, 
Watt.,— by  W.  J.  H.  (Tabs.  I,  II), 

JUNIPKRUS   BERMUDIANA. 

I  had  long  been  anxious  to  procure  authentic  specimens 
of  Juniperus  Bermudiana,  which  is  considered  to  yield  the 
wood  of  which  cedar  pencils  are  made ;  but  notwithstanding 
that  the  Bermudas  are  a  colony  of  Great  Britain,  and  that, 
besides  the  interesting  use  of  the  wood  just  mentioned,  ships 
are  actually  built  with  it,  yet  it  was  only  very  lately,  and 
then  through  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Johns,  that  I 
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ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  specimens  of  this  important 
tree.  That  gentleman  has  not  only  obligingly  sent  some 
young  living  plants  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  direct  from  the 
Bermudas,  but  has  supplied  my  Herbarium  with  a  young 
plant,  and  an  old  branch  with  berries.  But  even  these, 
valuable  as  they  are,  are  scarcely  sufficient  for  me  to  draw  up 
an  accurate  description,  so  extremely  variable  are  the  leaves 
upon  the  old  and  the  young  plant,  and  even  in  the  older 
portion  upon  different  branchlets  of  one  and  the  same 
branch.  It  seems  to  be  almost  wholly,  if  not  quite,  un- 
known to  modern  botanical  authors ;  nor  do  I  find  that  any 
one  has  attempted  to  improve  on  the  old  Linnaean  charac- 
ter :— "  J.  Bermudiana ;  foliis  inferioribus  ternis,  superioribus 
binis  decurrentibus  subulatis  patulis  acutis;"  a  character 
which  by  no  means  accords  with  my  most  perfect  specimen. 
Linnaeus  quotes  Herm.  Lugd.  345  &  347,  a  work  I  have  not 
at  hand  to  refer  to ;  but  since  that  is  called  "J.  Bermudiana,9* 
it  is  probable  that  that  is  the  true  plant  from  the  Bermu- 
das; though  Linnaeus  appears  to  give  it  a  more  extended 
range,  by  quoting  Brown* 8  Jamaica,  362,  and  by  saying, 
"  habitat  in  America."  It  would  appear  that  there  is  no 
authentic  specimen  in  the  Linnaean  Herbarium;  for  Sir 
James  E.  Smith  remarks,  that  probably  several  species  are 
confounded  under  this  name.  Sprengel's,  perhaps  the  latest 
published  specific  character,  is  almost  verbatim  that  of  Lin- 
naeus and  Willdenow. 

All  that  I  shall  attempt  to  do,  at  this  time,  is  to  give  as 
accurate  a  description  as  possible  of  the  specimens  before  me. 

Juniperus  Bermudiana;  arborescens,  foliis  in  ramis  pri- 
mariis  omnibus  lineari-subulatis  acutissimis  undique  erecto- 
patentibus  intus  canaliculatis  dorso  linea  media  exaratis,  in 
adultis  arete  s*epe  quadrifariam  imbricatis  plerisque  ovatia 
acutis,  intus  concavis  extus  dorso  canaliculatis,  baccis  termi- 
nalibus  parvulis  (vix  maturis)  subrugosis.  (Tab.  I). 

.  Juniperus     Bermudiana.    "  Herm.    Lugd.    345,   et  347* 
Linn.  Sp.  PL  p.  1471,  (excL  syn*  Brown,  Jam.).  Willd.  Sp. 
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PL  v.  4,  p.  851.     Spreng.  Syst.  VegeL  v.  3,  p.  909.    Loudon, 
Arb.  Brit.  v.  A,  p.  2498,/.  2358  (young  leaves  only). 

Hab.  Bermudas. 

This  is  spoken  of  as  a  lofty  tree,  with  loose,  thin, 
reddish  bark,  and  fragrant  red  wood.  In  our  young  but 
entire  specimen,  scarcely  1  foot  high,  the  branches  are  nu- 
merous, erecto-patent,  many  simple,  others  again  divided, 
and  these,  as  well  as  the  main  stem  above,  where  the 
branches  begin  to  spring,  at  about  3  inches  from  the  base,  are 
every  where  clothed  without  any  order,  with  densely  placed 
linear-subulate,  very  acute,  pungent,  erecto-patent,  shining 
leaves,  grooved  on  the  upper  side,  semitereteat  the  back,  and 
there  marked  for  the  whole  length  with  a  depressed  line.  In 
a  mature  and  fructified  specimen,  about  10  inches  long,  the 
main  portion  is,  below,  scarcely  so  thick  as  a  goose-quill,  and 
tapering  upwards  to  less  than  the  thickness  of  a  crow's-quill ; 
this  part  is  clothed  with  leaves  which  below  are  rather  re- 
mote, ovate,  acuminate,  appressed,  irregularly  imbricated  in 
four  rows,  but  gradually  as  the  leaves  grow  higher  up,  they 
are  more  elongated,  and  finish  by  being  lanceolate-subulate, 
and  irregularly  imbricated ;  these,  as,  indeed,  all  the  leaves 
of  the  older  branches,  are  concave  or  channelled  within, 
rounded  on  the  back  with  a  depressed,  generally  discoloured 
line,  neither  reaching  to  the  apex  nor  to  the  base.  This 
main  branch  bears  numerous  compound  branchlets,  of  which 
the  greater  number  and  the  lower  ones,  are  fastigiate  and 
barren,  and  clothed  with  small  ovate,  acute  leaves,  distinctly 
imbricated  in  4  rows;  the  fertile  branchlets  are  similar, 
except  that  their  ultimate  barren  divisions,  as  well  as  the 
extreme  ones  of  the  main  branch,  are  irregularly  imbricated 
and  somewhat  clavate.  The  fruit  consists  of  small  berries, 
scarcely  larger  than  grains  of  pepper  in  my  specimens ;  the 
smaller  and  younger  ones  are  tubercled,  the  lower  tubercles 
with  leaf-like  points ;  but  these  seem  to  be  obliterated  as  they 
advance  to  maturity,  when  they  are  purplish-brown,  slightly 
glaucous  in  my  specimens,  but  are  said  to  be  dark  red  inclin- 
ing to  purple,  when  recent 
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I  regret  that  I  am  at  present  able  to  give  no  history  of 
this  valuable  tree,  beyond  the  meagre  accounts  which  might 
be  gathered  from  botanical  works ;  but  I  trust  to  make  up 
for  this  deficiency  at  some  future  time.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  this  Juniper  of  Bermudas  originally  afforded  the 
fragrant  "  Cedar- wood9'  of  which  pencils  are  made;  but  that 
this  material  becoming  scarce  and  dear,  recourse  was  had  to 
the  /.  Virgtmana  of  the  United  States,  which,  now,  is  the 
wood  generally,  if  not  solely,  in  use  for  that  purpose.  There 
exists  indeed  a  great  affinity  between  the  two  plants,  and  the 
foliage  on  some  of  the  smaller  branches  of  the  one  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished  from  those  on  the  other.  Then, 
again,  the  J.  Vtrgtmana9 1  hare,  so  far  as  its  botanical  cha- 
racters are  concerned,  referred  (in  my  Flora  Bor.  Americ),  to 
the  European  /.  Sabina,  in  which  I  am  followed  by  M. 
Spach.  Indeed  no  genus  stands  in  greater  need  of  a 
thorough  revision  than  that  of  the  Junipers. 

Tab.  I.  fig.  1 .  Portion  of  a  young  plant ;  f.  2,  its  leaves, 
magnified;  f.  3,  portion  of  a  fruit- bearing  plant;  f.  4,  its 
leaves,  magnified. 

Dacrydium  elatum.  Wall. 

Foliis  undique  insertis  aliis  angustissimis  lineari-elongatis 
tetragonis  acutis  erecto-patentibus,  aliis  arete  imbricatis 
brevibus  ovatis  obtusis  rarius  acuminatis,  fructu  ovato 
obtuse  tetragono  apice  umbilicato,  receptaculo  cupulifortni. 
(Tab.  II). 

Dacrydium  elatum.  Wall.  Cat.  n.  6045. 

Juniperus  elata.  lioxb.  FL  Ind.  v.  3,  p.  838. 

Juniperus  Phillipsiana.  Wall,  in  Herb.  1824. 

Hab.  Pulo-Penang.  WaUich,  Roxburgh,  Jack. 

Here,  as  in  the  Juniperus  Bermudiana  just  described,  the 
leaves  are  extremely  variable,  even  in  the  fruit- bearing 
plant.  My  original  specimen  from  Dr.  Wallich  [Cat.  n.6045), 
is  about  14  inches  long,  much  branched,  its  branches  long, 
flexuose,  subcorymbose ;  the  main  branch  nearly  thick 
at  the  base  as  a  swan's  quill,  terete,  clothed  with  remote, 
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ovato-subulate  leaves  (f.  4);  the  lower  branches,  bearing 
fruit,  have  the  leaves  similar  to  those  in  our  main  figure 
(f.  1,  5,  &  6)  ;  these  gradually  pass  into  the  upper  and  longer 
numerous  branches,  which  exhibit  the  long,  slender,  acutely 
four-angled  foliage,  as  shown  at  £ .  2  &  8.  That  state  of  the 
plant  sent  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  1824  as  /.  Phillipsiana  (but 
which  in  his  "  Catalogue  "  he  correctly  refers  to  Daerydium 
elahm)  has  all  the  leaves  short  and  densely  imbricated,  and 
is  itself  our  fig.  I.  In  the  FL  Indica,  Dr.  Roxburgh  says 
the  leaves  are  "  subcylindric  and  mucronate,"  which  is 
not  the  case  with  any  of  them.  The  same  author  speaks  of 
the  tree  as  constituting  a  large  timber  of  slow  growth ;  but 
nothing  more  of  its  history  is  yet  known  to  us. 

Tab.  II.  Fig.  1.  Portion  of  the  tree  with  all  the  leaves  short 
and  imbricated;  f.  2,  portion  of  ditto,  with  acicular  leaves ;  f.  3, 
leaves  off.  2,  magnified;  f.  4,  leaf  from  a  main  branch,  mag- 
nified; f.  5,  fruit- bearing  branch,  magnified;  f.  6,  lower  por- 
tion of  the  main  branch,  magnified;  f.  7,  single  leaf,  mag- 
nified. 
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Illustrationes  Plantarum  Orientalium;    ou   Choi* 
de  Planten  Nouvelles  ou  peu  connues  de  PArie  Occidental, 
par  M.  lb  Comta  Jaubebt,  et  M.  Ed.  Spach.  Paris, 
1842,  tfc. 

Of  this  beautiful  and  important  publication,  the  four  first 
Svrmmm$  have  reached  our  hands ;  and  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  it  promises  to  add  greatly  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  East,  in  a  manner 
most  highly  creditable,  both  to  the  authors  and  the  accom- 
plished lady  to  whose  pencil  the  volumes  are  indebted 
for  the  execution  of  the  greater  part  of  the  drawings.  Such 
a  work  is  become  the  more  needful  and  welcome,  in  con- 
sequence   of  the   vast    accession  of  plants   to   our    Her- 
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baria  from  the  regions  embraced  by  it;  not  only  such 
as  are  collected  by  private  individuals  for  the  use  of  them- 
selves and  their  immediate  friends,  but  those  whose  collec- 
tions have  been  dispersed  among  numerous  subscribers,  as 
in  the  case  of  MM.  Bov£,  Aucher  Eloy,  Fleischer,  Kotscby, 
etc. 

It  will  be  issued  in  Hvrmsons  of  ten  beautifully-executed 
copper  plates,  and  will  form  five  volumes,  large  quarto,  each 
volume  composed  of  one  hundred  plates  and  about  thirty 
sheets  of  text.  Ten  livraisons  are  to  appear  in  the  year,  and 
the  price  of  each  livraison  is  fifteen  francs — a  very  moderate 
sum,  considering  the  execution  and  the  details  of  the  plates* 
Besides  the  botanical  figures,  the  work  will  be  accompanied  by 
a  new  geographical  map  in  four  sheets,  exhibiting  the  principal 
routes  of  botanical  travellers,  commencing  with  Rauwolf  in 
157$,  and  extending  to  Coste  in  1841,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  great  interest,  including  as  they  do,  besides  the  names 
of  the  travellers  just  mentioned,  those  of  Tournefort,  HasseU 
quist,  Forskal,  Sestini,  Michaux,  Olivier,  Corancez,  B6- 
langer,  Delaborde,  Texier,  Texier  and  Jaubert,  Botta,  Aucher 
Eloy,  Col.  Chesney,  Ainsworth,  etc.  Also  General  Tr&el, 
Gen.  Fabvier,  Thuillier,  Callier,  Hamilton,  and  de  Btaufort. 
A  portion  of  this  important  map  is  already  given  with  the 
present  numbers.  It  is  prepared  by  M.  le  Colonel  Lapie,  on 
a  scale  of  3,500,000  of  a  mile,  and  extends  (from  west  to 
east)  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  to  Mersched,  and  (from 
north  to  south)  from  the  Caucasus  to  the  embouchure  of  the 
Persian  gulf. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  idea  of  the  botanical  interest  of 
this  publication,  than  by  saying  that  the  present  hvraisons 
contain:— 1,  Texiera  glastifolia,  a  new  genua  founded  an 
the  old  Peltaria  glastifolia ;  2,  Boreava  orientalis,  a  new 
cruciferous  genus;  3,  Syrenopsis  stylosa,  ditto;  4,  Silene 
echinata,  Ott. ;  5,  Tunica  (Gypsophilae  sect.)  brachypetala, 
a. ;  6,  Dichoglottis  (Gyps,  sect.)  tubulosa,  n. ;  7,  Sedum  Ca- 
riense,  a. ;  8,  Jaubertia  Aucheri,  Guill. ;  9,  Valeriana  alliariaa* 
folia,  Vahl;  10,  1 1,  Acroptilon  Picris,  DC. ;  12,  Heterochroa 
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minuartioides,  n.;  13,  H.  spergulcefolia,  ».;  14,  Abies  orien- 
tals, Pair. ;  15,  Campylopus  cerastoides,  Spach.;  16,  Hy- 
pericum origanifolium,  W%Ud.\  17,  H.  Tournefortii,  Spach; 
18,  H.  Jaubertii,  Spach;  19,  H.  ptarmic&folium,  Spach; 
20,  H.  adenotrichum,  Spach;  21,  22,  H.  rupestre,  «. ;  23, 
H.  nanum,  Potr.;  24,  H.  anagalloides,  ».;  25,  H.  cuneatum, 
Potr. ;  26,  H.  repens,  L.;  27,  H.  retusum,  Auch.;  28,  H. 
saturejeefolium,  n. ;  29,  H.  spectabile,  n. ;  30,  H.  aviculariee- 
folium,  w.j  31,  H.  Aucherii,  ».;  32,  H.  Montbretii,  Spach; 
S3,  H.  amoenum,  n. ;  34,  Drosanthe  fimbriata,  Spach;  35, 
D.  hirtella,  Spach;  36,  D.  helianthemoides,  Spach;  37, 
Thymopsis  aspera,  ». ;  36,  AndrossBmum  xylosteifolium, 
S/mecA  ;  39,  Adenotrias  (Hypericum  auct.)  phrygia,  n. ;  40, 
Diserneston  gummiferum,  n.,  a  most  extraordinary  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  of  which  the  description  will  be  given  in  the 
fifth  livraison.  The  greater  number  of  these  figures  are  from 
the  drawings  of  Mme.  Spach,  and  they  contain  admirable 
analyses  of  the  flowers  and  fruit. 

We  shall  conclude  this  notice  by  an  extract  from  the  very 
interesting  Preface,  written  by  Count  Jaubert  himself. 

Having  felt,  he  says,  from  my  earliest  youth,  a  keen 
delight  in  the  study  of  plants,  I  had  successively  visited 
several  times,  first,  in  company  with  the  unfortunate  Jacque- 
mont,  whose  premature  decease  has  proved  a  heavy  loss  to 
science,  and  subsequently  by  myself,  the  South  of  France, 
the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  Austria  and  Italy ;  not  to  speak  of 
my  tribute  to  the  Flora  of  Central  France,  published  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  by  my  friend  M.  Boreau,  Director  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Angers.  Scarcely  a  year  has  elapsed, 
since  1819,  without  my  making  some  botanical  excursion. 
The  Mediterranean  Flora  engaged  my  keenest  attention,  and 
the*  researches,  then  instituted,  having  urged  me  to  pursue 
these  investigations  in  the  East,  I  finally,  in  the  spring  of 
1839,  decided  on  executing  this  plan,  and  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  join  M.  Charles  Texier,  whose  noble  Arcbesological 
labours  in  Asia  Minor  are  so  justly  appreciated,  and  who 
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was  then  about  to  set  off  on  his  fourth  expedition.  Never 
could  I  have  met  with  an  abler  guide,  a  more  desirable  tra- 
velling companion  in  every  possible  point  of  view.  Together, 
we  visited  that  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  which  comprizes 
Smyrna  and  Ephesus,  the  valley  of  the  Meander,  Geyra 
and  Mount  Cadmus  in  ancient  Caria,  Phrygia,  the  chain  of 
Olympus  in  Bithynia,  Nicea,  Broussa,  Nicomedia  and  Con- 
stantinople. 

The  state  of  my  health,  which  suffered  from  the  effects 
of  the  climate,  forbade  my  pursuing  these  investigations  any 
farther ;  but  though  I  have  thus  only  partially  performed  my 
self-imposed  task,  still,  devoting  my  time  exclusively  to 
botany,  and  provided  with  ample  means  for  gathering  an 
abundant  harvest  of  specimens,  I  have  brought  home  an  im- 
mense number  of  interesting  plants,  and,  among  them,  a 
good  many  new  ones.  To  the  publication  of  the  latter  I  was 
about  to  proceed,  when  I  was  unexpectedly  summoned  to 
the  Office  of  Public  Works,  a  deviation  from  my  favourite 
pursuits  which  proved  of  brief  duration,  and  from  which  I  was 
no  sooner  released,  than  my  earliest  thought  was  to  resume 
my  projected  publication. 

It  was  needful,  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  promote  the 
interest  of  science,  to  glean  out  of  the  rich  herbaria  of  the 
museum  of  my  honoured  colleague,  M.  Benjamin  Delessert, 
those  particular  collections  which  previous  travellers  had 
brought  from  the  districts  near  what  I  myself  had  visit- 
ed. But  as  my  work  proceeded,  so  did  the  wide  horizon 
expand  before  and  around  me,  and  equally  my  desire  in- 
creased to  investigate  that  Mediterranean  Flora  which  first 
led  me  to  Asia  Minor,  and  which  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  productions  of  Western  Asia;  as  to  throw  much 
light  on  the  general  features  of  the  botany  of  that  vast  region. 
Here  was  indeed  an  enormous  mass  of  materials,  either  im- 
perfectly known,  or  wholly  inedited.  Collections,  which 
appeared  as  if  exhausted,  were  perpetually  presenting  me 
with  subjects  alike  requiring  and  meriting  elucidation.  Who, 
for  instance,  could  have  supposed  that  the  laborious  and 
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successful  Tournefort  had  left  any  thing  for  Desfontaines  and 
others  to  glean  in  the  Levant  ?  And  yet  the  manuscripts 
and  herbarium  of  this  eminent  naturalist,  aided  by  the 
original  drawings  which  we  owe  to  the  skilful  pencil  of  his 
artist,  M.  Aubriet,  all  of  which  have  been  submitted  unre- 
servedly to  my  examination,  by  the  extreme  kindness  of  M. 
Adrien  de  Jussieu,  permit  not  a  doubt  to  remain  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Among  more  recent  collections,  none  are  richer  than  those 
of  Aucher  Eloy,  who  died  at  Ispahan  in  1838,  a  real  martyr 
to  science,  after  ten  years  of  travels,  which  he  pursued  ex- 
clusively in  the  region  of  which  I  have  spoken.    The  prin- 
cipal portion  of  these,  containing  eminently  the  unique  speci- 
mens, is  deposited  in  the  Museum,  and  has  been  arranged 
by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart ;  the  remainder  is  diffused  among 
various  Parisian  and  foreign  herbaria ;  in  France,  MM.  De- 
lessert,  and  Webb  (author  of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Ca- 
nary Islands),  M.  Maille  and  myself,  possess  the  chief  part. 
8ome  idea  may  be  gained  of  the  discoveries  made  by  this 
intrepid  traveller,  by  glancing  at  those  volumes  of  De  Can- 
dolle's  Ptodromus  Systematis  Universalis  Regni  Vegetabilis, 
which  have  appeared   since  1838.    The  widow  of  Aucher 
Eloy,  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  visit  at  Constantinople,  has 
kindly  confided  to  me  her  husband's  various  manuscripts ; 
among  which,  his  Journal  of  1835,  and  that  from  1837  to 
1838,  are  peculiarly  valuable,  on  account  of  the  variety  of 
observations  which  they  comprise,  on  many  subjects  be- 
sides botany;  and  if  they  cannot  bear  comparison  as  to 
literary  execution  with  the  Indian  letters  of  Jacquemont,  they 
possess  an  equal  interest,  owing  to  the  painful  trials  and  dif- 
ficulties with  which  his  laborious  journeys  were  accompanied. 
It  is  my  intention,  with  the  permission  of  Madame  Aucher 
Eloy,  to  publish  these  journals  separately,  after  I  shall  have 
reduced  them  to  proper  order,  and  added  some  explanatory 
botanical  notes,  deduced  from  an  examination  of  the  plants 
themselves.    It  is  thus  that  I  have  been  induced,  instead  of 
merely  publishing  those  plants  which  I  have  myself  gathered, 
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to  make  known,  by  drawings  and  descriptions,  (not  assuredly, 
all  the  unpublished  or  little  known  botanical  productions  of 
Western  Asia,  which  were  a  work  of  enormous  labour,  and  ex- 
pense, but)  a  considerable  selection  of  these  species,  enlarging 
or  limiting  my  plan  as  may  appear  best.  Thus  I  propose  to 
unfold  a  sort  of  botani  co-geographical  map,  capable  of  further 
extension,  which  shall  afford  a  rendezvous  to  the  researches 
of  such  savans  as  already  may  require,  or  shall,  in  future, 
find  occasion,  to  make  use  of  it.  Already  I  have  received 
information  that  M.  Boissier,*  of  Geneva,  author  of  Bota- 
nical Excursions  in  the  South  of  Spain,  has  commenced,  at 
about  the  same  period  with  myself,  to  work  upon  Aucher 
Eloy*s  plants ;  but  no  person,  that  I  am  aware,  has  yet  con- 
templated making  any  engravings  from  them,  and  the  public 
will  be  only  greater  gainers  from  our  common  labours. 

The  nature  of  my  collection  excludes,)  at  least  for  the 
present,  any  idea  of  systematic  arrangement  into  families  and 
genera.  A  lengthened  manipulation,  alone,  of  the  plants  of 
these  regions,  could  justify  the  offering  to  the  public  a  me- 
thodical enumeration,  or  Flora  of  Western  Asia,  though  this  is 
the  end  towards*] which  my  labours  would  tend,  and  this  the 
object  I  would  fain  promote.  If  unable  myself  to  attain  it, 
I  shall,  at  least,  have  contributed  to  facilitate  for  others  the 
accomplishment  of  a  work  which  is  assuredly  a  desideratum 
in  science. 

Once  embarked  in  this  undertaking,  I  found  that'my  own 
powers  were  hardly  adequate  to  its  requirements,  and  having 
aimed  at  procuring  the  help  of  an  experienced  and  authorised 
botanist,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  that  of  M.  Spach, 
Assistant-Naturalist  at  the  Museum,  already  well  known  by 
his  critical  writings,  and  by  his  having  aided  M.  Mirbel  in 
the  more  delicate  researches  of  Vegetable  Physiology.  To- 
gether, we  undertook  this  work,  to  the  completion  of  which  I 
intend,  henceforth,  to  devote  all  my  leisure  hours. 

The  region  which  we  are  about  to  illustrate  contains  all 

*  Set  London  Journal  of  Botany,  vol.  1.  pp.  311  &  39S- 
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Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and  Georgia,  as  far  as  the  summits  of 
the  Caucasian  range,  part  of  Persia,  reaching  to  the  Salt 
Deserts  and  the  frontier  of  Beloochistan,  and  finally  Muscat 
and  Arabia  Petreea,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Suez;  excluding  the 
Hedjas  and  Y&nen,  which  are  the  subject  of  a  separate 
publication,  already  begun  by  M.  Decaisne. 

For  a  very  long  period  of  time,  that  attraction  which  the 
East  has  proved  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  has  been  felt 
by  botanical  travellers,  and  the  following  list  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  materials  they  have  amassed  for  us  : — pre- 
mising that  the  French  nation  having  taken  the  largest  share 
of  these  labours,  I  have  felt  a  peculiar  delight  in  the  patriotic 
work  of  pursuing  such  a  creditable  employment. 

A  Frenchman  heads  the  honourable  series,  Peter  Belon, 
a  native  of  Mans,  about  the  year  1546. 

Between  1573  and  1575,  Rauwolf,  of  Augsburg,  ex- 
plored Palestine,  Syria  and  Mesopotamia ;  his  narrative  was 
published  in  1583,  but  the  systematic  catalogue  of  his  plants 
not  till  1755,  by  Gronovius,  at  Leyden. 

In  1615,  Bachelier  brought  the  Horse-Chestnut  Tree  to 
France  from  the  Levant. 

Our  immortal  Tournefort,  one  of  the  greatest  reformers 
of  Botany,  and  an  accomplished  model  for  travellers,  in* 
veetigated,  by  order  of  Louis  XIV,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
the  north  of  Asia  Minor,  in  1700. 

Sherard,  the  English  Consul  at  Smyrna,  [in  1702,  so- 
journed there  a  long  time,  making  many  excursions  into 
the  adjoining  provinces. 

In  1728,  Buxbaum  published  the  result  of  his  journeys 
in  Armenia  and  several  other  countries  of  the  Levant. 

In  1738,  appeared  the  work  of  Shaw,  a  botanist  and 
antiquary.    Guilandin  is  of  the  same  period. 

In  1749,  Hasselquist,  a  pupil  of  Linneeus,  studied  the 
envirous  of  Smyrna,  Palestine  and  Syria. 

About  1761,  Forskal,  the  companion  of  Niebuhr  in 
Arabia,  touched  at  Constantinople  and  Smyrna. 
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Sestini,  in  1779,  described  a  portion  of  ancient  Bithynia 
and  the  Peninsula  of  Cyziqua;  in  1781,  82,  and  87,  he  ex* 
plored  almost  all  Turkey,  and  advanced  almost  as  far  as 
fiussorah. 

In  1784,  Michaux,  who  was,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to 
bring  to  France  the  materials  for  a  North  America  Flora, 
went  to  Aleppo,  under  the  protection  of  Lemonnier,  and  vi- 
sited several  provinces  of  Turkey  and  Persia,  including 
Ghilan. 

Sibthorp,  in  1786,  87,  and  1794,  botanized  twice  on 
Mount  Olympus,  following  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  ex- 
ploring the  islands,  principally  that  of  Cyprus. 

About  that  time,  Labillardi&re  made  an  excursion  in 
Syria. 

In  1792,  Olivier  and  Brugui&re  were  sent  to  Turkey  and 
Persia,  on  a  scientific  mission  by  the  Provisional  Executive 
Council,  in  which  Mouge  and  Roland  presided,  and  they 
passed  six  years  there. 

Latterly,  when  the  love  of  Natural  Science  has  become 
more  and  more  diffused,  many  travellers  have  explored  the 
East  in  various  directions,  and  enriched  our  herbaria  with 
the  plants  they  have  collected.  Among  these  are  Dumont 
d'Urville,  Bllanger,  Botta,  Bov&,  Dubois,  Ravergie,  Coque- 
bert  de  Montbret,  and  especially  Aucher  Eloy,  all  natives  of 
France ;  besides  Webb,  Riippel,  Schimper,  Fleischer,  Kotschy 
and  Ehrenberg.  The  expedition  commanded  by  Col.  Chesney, 
and  sent  to  explore  the  Tigris,  with  a  view  to  opening  new 
channels  for  British  commerce,  has  not  been  fruitless  in  the 
matter  of  botany. 

In  the  Caucasian  countries  alone,  the  Germans  and 
Russians,  who  accompanied  the  military  expeditions,  ren- 
dered invaluable  services  to  our  favourite  branch  of  Natural 
History  ;  it  may  suffice  merely  to  mention  the  names  of  Bie- 
berstein,  Szovitz,  C.  A.  Meyer,  and  Hohenacker.  A  sketch 
of  their  labours  may  be  seen  in  the  Essay  by  M.  Trautvetter, 
entitled  Grundriss  einer  Geschichte  der  Botamk  in  Bezug  aqf 
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Muakmd,  extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Science,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

While  we  were  engaged  in  laying,  so  to  speak,  the  foun- 
dation of  a  Western  Asiatic  Flora,  it  was  indispensable  to 
append  to  our  IUusirationes  a  Geographical  Map  of  this  region, 
marking  the  principal  routes  of  travelling  botanists,  and  this 
I  compiled  myself,  with  the  most  scrupulous  care,  laying 
down  their  tracks  from  all  the  documents  that  I  could  pos- 
sibly procure,  and  giving  that  of  Michaux  from  the  unpub- 
lished collection  of  the  Autographs  of  Botanists,  which  forms 
a  part  of  M.  B.  Delessert's  valuable  collection.  These  jour- 
neys have  afforded  me  many  precious  particulars,  elucidating 
not  merely  the  localities  named  in  herbaria,  and  the  stations  of 
individual  plants,  but  supplying  many  gaps  in  Geography  itself. 
The  great  works  of  M.  Texier,  on  Asia  Minor,  Armenia  and 
Persia,  with  the  beautiful  map  of  Persia,  upon  which  Co- 
lonel Lapie  has  long  been  engaged,  will  throw  much  light  on 
these  countries,  and  both  these  gentlemen  have  kindly  con- 
sented, in  the  interval  that  still  precedes  the  publication  of 
their  important  labours,  to  assist  in  forming  a  special  map, 
devoted  to  that  region  which  now  engages  our  attention. 
All  M.  Texier's  routes  are  laid  down  in  it,  so  that  it  may 
serve  as  a  travelling  map  to  his  atlas.  We  have  agreed  also 
to  indicate  thereon,  both  because  of  their  own  merit  and 
because  of  their  connexion  with  M.  Texier's  travels,  the  two 
French,  though  not  botanical,  tracks  of  Corancez  and  of  my 
respected  colleague,  M.  L6on  de  la  Borde. 

Wherever  it  was  practicable,  we  have  marked  on  our 
map  the  authentic  indications  of  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Many  of  these  statements  are  derived  from  the 
barometrical  observations  of  M.  Texier,  corroborated  by  Col. 
Delcros,  whose  extensive  information  on  this  subject  has 
proved  highly  useful  to  us  in  this  department  of  the  work. 
We  feel  confident  that  our  map  will  be  extremely  serviceable 
to  botanists,  whether  in  facilitating  the  classification  of  lo 
calities  in  their  collections,  or  in  calling  attention  to  unex- 
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plored  points,  and  it  may  prove  of  advantage  to  all ' 
whatever  be  the  object  of  their  researches. 

Count  Jaubebt, 
Member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 


The  Geographical  Distribution  of  British  Plants, 
by  Hewett  Cotterell  Watson.  Third  edition.  (For 
private  distribution  only.) 

The  earlier"  editions  of  this  work,  together  with  other 
writings  connected  with  the  same  subject,  have  long  stamped 
their  author  as  one  weU  qualified  for  the  task  of  publishing  on 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the  plants  of  our  own 
country ;  and  he  has  in  the  present  edition  carried  out  his 
views  on  a  more  extensive  scale ;  so  extensive,  indeed,  that 
several  volumes  will  be  required  to  complete  the  present  ob- 
ject;— namely,  u  that  of  bringing  together,  under  a  metho- 
dical form,  those  facts  which  are  calculated  to  assist  in  showing 
both  the  general  range  and  local  habitats  of  such  plants  as  are 
reputed  indigenous,  or  pretty  well  naturalized,  in  the  island  of 
Great  Britain,  and  its  islets  immediately  adjacent,  from  Scilly 
to  Shetland."  — tt  A  probability,"  Mr.  Watson  continues, 
"  of  the  work  running  out  to  an  extent  so  voluminous,  and 
an  unwillingness  to  give  such  a  pledge  for  the  completion  of 
the  whole,  as  ought  always  to  be  implied  by  the  publication 
of  any  portion  of  a  work,  have  induced  its  author  to  print 
the  parts  for  private  distribution  only,  and  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  materials  may  become  ready.  The  copies  are 
offered  to  those  botanical  friends  who  have  assisted  the 
author  in  his  investigations  concerning  that  department  of 
botanical  science  to  which  the  treatise  relates." — This,  we 
know,  is  not  the  first  liberal  act  of  the  kind  which  Mr.  Wat- 
son's ardent  love  of  science  has  led  him  to  practise. 

The  natural  orders,  considered  in  this  volume,  are  the 
three  first,  following  the  arrangement  of  De  CandoUef 
namely,  Ranunculacea,  Nymphieace*,  Pqpaveracea. 
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Each  Order  is  headed  by  a  very  valuable  history  of  its  geo* 
graphical  distribution  over  the  globe,  which  shows  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  author  with  this  subject  on  its  widest 
scale :  and  this,  in  regard  to  Ranunculaceea  alone,  occupies 
fourteen  pages : — then  follow  seven  Lists ;  of  which  the  1st 
records  the  proportions  of  Ranunculaceee  relatively  to  lati- 
tude. List  2.  Proportions  of  Ranunculaceee  varied  locally. 
List  3.  Comparative  frequency  of  British  Ranunculacece. 
List  4.  Number  of  Ranunculaceas  in  the  districts  of  Britain, 
list  5.  Number  of  Ranunculaceee  in  the  regions  of  Britain. 
List  6.  Number  of  Ranunculacest  as  varied  by  altitude,  in 
Britain.  List  7-  Number  of  British  Ranunculaceee  in  other 
countries. 

Next  comes  the  full  consideration  of  each  species  of  the 
several  genera.  Following  the  name  of  the  plant  is: 
1.  Districts.  A  simple  enumeration  of  certain  districts  in 
which  the  species  under  consideration  has  been  ascertained 
to  grow.  2.  Floras.  A  paragraph  enumerating  the  local 
Floras  and  Catalogues  in  which  the  same  is  mentioned. 
3.  Specimens.  Localities  from  which  specimens  are  pre- 
served in  the  author's  herbarium.  4.  Uncertain  Locali- 
ties. 5.  Britain  :  under  which  head  the  distribution  of 
the  species  in  Britain  is  slightly  sketched  out.  6.  General 
Distribution. — The  concluding  paragraphs,  preceded  by  the 
names  of  the  districts,  embrace  a  miscellaneous  compilation 
of  localities  brought  together  from  various  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

With  each  species  are  given  two  diagrams :  the  one  re- 
presenting a  miniature  map  of  Britain  divided  into  eighteen 
sections  or  districts,  by  one  longitudinal  and  several  trans- 
verse lines;  so  drawn  as  to  throw  the  counties  into  that 
number  of  groups;  while  the  second  figure  shows  the  abso- 
lute and  comparative  heights  attained  by  the  highest  hills  of 
the  respective  districts ;  the  cones  of  this  figure  correspond- 
ing with  the  districts  on  the  map,  as  numbered  from  south 
to  north.  *  By  introducing  a  copy  of  this  diagram  under 
each  species  whose  distribution  is  to  be  illustrated,  and 
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omitting  the  figures  in  those  spaces  which  correspond  to 
districts  within  which  the  species  had  not  been  ascertained 
to  grow,  a  tolerably  exact  notion  of  its  topographical  range 
may  be  instantly  conveyed  to  the  eye  of  a  reader.  Those 
botanists  who  are  sufficiently  interested  in  such  investigations, 
may  give  greater  precision  to  the  diagram  by  colouring  the 
spaces,  in  accordance  with  the  details  of  distribution,  given  in 
the  text  for  each  species.  This  course  will  be  more  especially 
requisite  with  the  scale  of  altitudes ;  since  the  mere  elevation 
of  the  highest  hill  of  the  district  cannot  prove  at  what  par- 
ticular height  the  species  in  question  has  been  ascertained 
to  grow,  although  it  may  often  show  that  a  given  species  is 
to  be  found  in  districts  including  lofty  hills.  In  each  copy 
of  the  work,  one  or  more  of  the  diagrams  will  be  so  coloured, 
by  way  of  example ;  but  the  manual  labour  of  applying  co- 
lour to  all  of  these,  would  be  far  too  great;  while  the  cost  of 
engraving  equally  prevented  the  substitution  of  printed  shades 
or  markings  in  the  diagram,  the  introduction  of  which  would 
have  necessitated  the  cutting  of  a  separate  block  for  each 
of  1200  species." 

Indeed,  nothing  here  is  wanting  that  labour  and  industry, 
extensive  travels  and  acute  observation  can  furnish;  and 
if  carried  out  to  its  completion,  Mr.  Watson's  book  will 
serve  as  a  model  (as  indeed  it  does  now,  so  far  as  it  goes)  for 
all  other  works  on  this  interesting  subject. 


Salictum  Bbitannicum  Exsiccatum;  containing  dried 
specimens  of  the  British  Willows,  edited  by  the  Rbv. 
J.  E.  Lbbpe,  MA.    Fasc.  1,  folio,  Saffron  Walden,  1842. 

In  the  first  volume  of  this  Journal,  (p.  418),  we  announced 
that  Mr.  Leefe  had  in  preparation  a  series  of  specimens  of 
British  Willows,  of  which  the  present  is  the  first  fasciculus. 
The  author,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  modestly  alludes 
to  the  above  notice,  as  "  indicating  more  extended  objects 
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than  the  editor  wishes  now  to  be  understood  has  been  aimed 
at/'     But,  on  referring  to  that  notice,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  we  thus  expressed,  are  here 
folly  realised :  or  if  any  expression  requires  to  be  modified, 
it  is  that  "  the  author  only  wishes  to  retain  as  species  such 
as  afford  readily  ascertainable  characters,    rejecting  those 
which  exhibit  intermediate  forms/*  &c.    Mr.  Leefe's  views 
are   no  doubt  more  correctly  stated  in  the  present  work. 
u  The  labels  are  intended  only  to  supply  a  correct  set  of 
names  for  the  specimens — this,  alone,  being  no  easy  matter, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  descriptions,  to  which  the 
plants  must  be  referred,  are  very  often  rather  representations 
of  forms  than  species,  together  with  occasional  synonyms 
and  remarks.    Any  attempt,  however,  to  define  the  limits 
of  specific  variation  has  been  abandoned  ;  because  the  editor 
feels  strongly,  that  until  the  value  of  the  characters  on  which 
specific  distinctions  are  founded,  has  been  ascertained  by  ex- 
periment, the  limits  so  assigned  could  only  be  looked  upon 
as  guesses  at  truth.    At  the  same  time,  with  a  view  to  pro- 
mote inquiry,  he  has  prefixed  to  the  collection,  a  table,  in 
which  such  Willows  as  he  thinks  are  not  species  are  arranged 
as  varieties ; — but  in  doing  so,  he  wishes  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, that  he  does  not  profess  to  decide  dogmatically, 
but  merely  to  express  a  suspicion,  that  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  Salices,  it  is  desirable  to  combine,  instead 
of  any  longer  separating    the  various  forms;  not  indeed 
passing  them  by  without  notice,  but  reducing  them  to  what 
appear,  their  proper  ranks.     It  is  true,   that  in  a  paper 
printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  editor  expressed  rather  a  strong  opinion  respect- 
ing the  distinctness  of  certain  species  so  called,  and  this  will 
probably  be  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  most  persons  to 
whom  those  of  any  one  locality  are  accessible ;  but  an  in- 
spection of  a  large  series  of  specimens  from  several  localities, 
has  convinced  the  editor  that  bis  views  were  in  some  degree 
too  contracted/' 

Mr.  Leefe  now  enters  upon  his  useful  task  with  a  mind 
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perfectly  free  from  prejudice,  and  has  given  a  most  beau* 
tiful  and  useful  series  of  specimens  in  the  present  fasciculus, 
carefully  selected  and  well  dried,  neatly  fastened  on  white 
paper,  and  attached  to  the  stout  leaves*  of  the  fasciculus, 
which  are  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and,  beneath,  is  the  label, 
with  the  synomyms,  time  of  flowering,  &c,  and,  generally, 
some  useful  remarks.  Forty-nine  folios  are  thus  occupied, 
and  the  synoptical  table  contains  the  following  species  and 
varieties. 


A.  Pedunculate. 
♦Amenta  terminalia  serotina. 

**  Amenta  lateralia  coetania  . 


B.  Sessiles. 
♦Antheree  deflorate  nigra  • 


**  Anther®  deflorate  luteee. 


S.  reticulata,  L. 
S.  herbacea,  L. 

S.  pentandra,  L. 
S.  amygdalina,  Sm. 
S.  triandra,  L. 
S.  contorta,  Crowe. 
S.  Hoffmanniana,  Sm. 
S.  triandra,  Curtis. 
S.  undulata,  Ehrh. 

S.  Helix,  L. 

S.  purpurea,  L. 

S.  purpurea,  Sm. 

S.  Woollgariana,  Borr. 

S.  ramulosa,  Borr. 

S.  Lambertiana,  Sm. 

S.  rubra,  Huds. 

S.  rubra,  Sm. 

S.  Forbyana,  Sm. 

S.  viminalis,  L. 

S.  vhmnalis,  var.  intricata. 

S.  viminaUs,  var.  stipukrris. 

S.  stipularis,  Sm. 


•  The  price  of  the  fasciculus  thus  beautifully  prepared  is  only  £\  : — 
with  the  specimens  loose,  10*. 
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S.  Smithiana,  Wittd. 
S.  Smithiana,  E.  Bot. 
&  hoksericea,  Hook. 
S.ferruffinea,  And. 
S.  acuminata,  E.  Bot. 
S.  cinerea,  L. 
S.  cinerea,  Sin. 
S.  aquatica,  Sin. 
S.  oleifolia,  Sm. 
&  aurita,  L. 

Such  specimens,  collected  chiefly  by  Mr.  Leefe  and  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  who  has  long  made  the 
willows  his  peculiar  study,  and  authentically  named  with  the 
▼slued  and  valuable  assistance  of  M.  Borrer,  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  the  utmost  use  to  every  student  and  lover  of  British 
plants,  and  highly  to  the  honour  of  the  author.  As  may 
be  supposed,  it  is  only  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  such 
a  work  that  can  be  prepared,  and  it  will  reflect  little  credit 
on  the  botanists  of  this  country,  if  they  allow  these  to  lie  long 
in  the  hands  of  the  publishers ;  Mr.  Bowman,  of  Richmond, 
Yorkshire,  and  Messrs.  Whittaker  and  Co.,  London. 


Specimens  of  Scottish  Plants. 

8incb  the  days  of  Dickson,  and  Don,  and  Drummond, 
we  know  of  no  one  who  has  ransacked  the  plains  and  the  hills, 
and  the  glens  and  the  mountains  of  Scotland  more  success- 
fully than  Mr.  Win.  Gardiner,  of  Dundee:  and  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  Don  and  Drummond  also  were  inhabi- 
tants of  the  same  district,  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dundee. 
From  specimens  that  Mr.  Gardiner  has  communicated  to  us, 
and  especially  from  some  cryptogamous  ones  that  we  have 
lately  received  from  him,  we  know  that  he  is  not  only  very 
successful  in  his  researches,  but  possesses  the  art  of  preserving 
his  specimens  with  great  skill  and  neatness,  whether  of 
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phaenogamic  or  cryptogamic  plants,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  that  during  the  two  last  seasons,  he  has  distributed 
more  than  30,000  specimens ;  so  that  he  cannot  fail  to  have 
much  assisted  in  promoting  the  good  cause  of  Botany. 

During  the  ensuing  summer,  he  intends  to  add  to  his  stores, 
by  collecting  in  the  mountains  of  Clova,  Braemar  and  Cairn- 
gorum,  those  old  and  favourite  haunts  of  his  predecessors, 
and  he  is  now  desirous  of  receiving  the  names  of  subscribers 
to  extensive  sets  of  specimens,  which  will  be  gathered  during 
the  present  year,  of  Scottish  Phaenogamic  and  Cryptogamic 
Plants,  including  as  many  of  the  rarer  ones  as  possible; 
carefully  selected  and  prepared,  with  the  names  and  loca- 
lities attached.  Each  set  will  contain  500  specimens,  and  be 
offered  at  the  moderate  rate  of  £2.  Mr.  Gardiner  will  be 
glad  to  receive  the  names  of  any  persons  who  may  wish  to 
subscribe.     His  address  is  40,  Overgate,  Dundee,  N.B. 


Swiss  Lichens. 


We  have  elsewhere,*  and  with  much  praise,  noticed  the 
publication  of  the  valuable  "  IAchenes  Helvetia,  Exsiccaii" 
of  our  friend,  Mr.  Schoerer ;  we  have  just  received  the  con- 
tinuation, as  far  as  Fasc.  XVIII,  inclusive,  which  ex- 
tends to  450  species.  This  work,  we  presume,  is  now 
completed,  for  it  is  accompanied  by  the  second  part  of 
the  "  Lichenum  Helveticorum  Spicilegium ;  continens  Sec- 
tiones  VII — XII,  illustrantes  Lichenum  exsiccatorum  fas- 
ciculos  XIII— XVIII ;"  and  this  Spicilegium  is  brought  to 
a  close  with  a  very  copious  Index.  This  is  a  work  which 
deserves  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  student  of  the  Lichens, 
and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Ackerman  is  the  agent  for  the 
sale  of  it  in  this  country. 


*  In  the  English  Flora,  Vol.  V.  Part  I.  p.  140,  and  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Journal  of  Botany,  p.  182. 
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Discovery  of  Carex  paradoxa,  Willd.,  in  Britain. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  announcing  this  interesting 
Care*  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  British  islands;  fine  specimens 
having  been  sent  to  ns  from  Ireland,  where  the  discovery 
was  made  by  Mr.  D.  Moore,  Curator  of  the  Olasnevin  Botanic 
Garden,  who  has  already  added  other  new  and  very  interest- 
ing plants  to  the  Flora  of  his  native  country.  Along  with 
the  specimens,  Mr.  Moore  has  been  so  obliging  as  to  com- 
municate his  very  accurate  observations,  made  from  recent 
specimens,  on  this  and  its  allied  species  C.  pamculata,  Linn., 
as  well  as  from  C.  terethtecula,  Good,  and  which  we  here 
transcribe; 

Carex  paniculata,  Linn. 

Roots  densely  tufted;  stem  striated,  acutely  angular; 
leaves  broad,  strongly  striated ;  spike  generally  3  to  4  inches 
long  with  diverging  branches ;  fruit  plano-convex,  between 
deltoid  and  triangular,  with  a  broad  serrated  margin  extend- 
ing from  the  middle  to  the  bidentate  beak,  broad  and  subcor- 
date  at  the  base,  stipitate,  striated  on  both  surfaces ;  striae 
scarcely  extending  down  the  slender  stipitate  point  of  attach- 
ment ;  scales  ovate,  acuminate,  with  broad  membranaceous 
edges. 

Carex  paradoxa,  Willd. 

Roots  densely  tufted;  stem  striated,  long  and  slender, 
slightly  triangular,  except  where  it  approaches  the  panicle, 
and  there  only  roughish ;  leaves  long  and  narrow,  slightly 
striated;  spike  1-2  inches  long;  branches  short,  acuminate; 
bracteas  very  small,  setaceous ;  fruit  ovate*  subrotund,  gibbous 
on  the  inner  face,  with  a  long  slender  beak,  slightly  cloven, 
and  edged  with  a  narrow  serrulated  margin,  base  gradually 
lengthened  ont  into  a  strong  stipitate  point  of  attachment, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  convex  surface,  with  strong 
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nerves  all  round,  which  extend  down  the  stipe ;  scales  ovate, 
acuminate,  scarcely  membranaceous  at  the  edges. 

Carex  canescens,  Host,  Gram.  v.  I,  p.  43,  t.  57,  (figure  of 
the  fruit  too  short  and  broad  at  the  base).  Schk.  Carle, 
t.  E,  N.  21,  (figure  excellent). 

The  characters  which  will  best  separate  this  from  C.  tere- 
tiu8cula,  Good.,  which  it  most  resembles,  are  its  closely  tufted 
habit,  differently  shaped  fruit,  and  especially  the  strong 
nerves  continuing  all  round  it,  which,  indeed,  will  alone  suffice. 

From  C.  paniculata  it  may  be  recognised  by  the  whole 
plant  being  much  more  slender,  the  leaves  narrower,  spike 
closer  and  shorter,  the  stems  nearly  round  for  two-thirds 
their  whole  length  and  almost  smooth,  but  especially  by  the 
differently-shaped  fruit,  and  scales  less  membranaceous  at 
the  edges. 

Hab.  Found  by  me  in  considerable  abundance,  growing  on 
the  margins  of  deep  drains,  cut  through  a  boggy  wood  in 
Ladiston  demesne,  the  seat  of  J.  C.  Lyons,  Esq.  near  Mul- 
lingar,  County  Westmeath,  July,  1842. 

I  may  here  mention  that  Carex  teretiuscula,  Good,  may 
easily  be  distinguished  from  its  British  allies,  by  the  roots 
creeping  extensively,  and  consequently,  not  growing  in  close 
dense  tufts  ;  but  the  striee  on  the  fruit  afford  at  once  a  ready 
and  permanent  character,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Boott; 
these  are  only  to  be  found  on  the  convex  surface,  varying 
from  three  to  five;  whereas  in  the  others,  the  fruit  is  striated 
on  both  surfaces  with  numerous  striae. 

D.  Moore. 

Dublin,  20th  Dec,  1842. 


BOTANICAL   COLLECTORS. 

Chinese  Plants. 


It  has  been  already  announced  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  that  Mr.  Fortune,  who  has  had  the 
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important  charge  of  the  hot-house  department  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  garden,  is  to  proceed,  under  the  auspices  of 
that  Society,  to  China,  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  new 
plants  and  fruits  to  this  country.  His  leisure  time,  however, 
will  be  devoted  to  collecting  and  drying  the  vegetable 
productions  of  that  new  and  hitherto  unexplored  region,  and 
we  are  happy  to  learn  that  these  collections,  well  selected 
and  well  preserved,  will  be  offered  to  botanists  on  similar 
terms  to  those  of  South  America  gathered  by  Hartweg. 
Thus,  by  this  important  mission,  botany  and  horticulture 
will  be  alike  promoted. 


South  African  Botany. 

In  the  2nd  vol.  qf  our  Journal  of  Botany,  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  November,  1839,  M.  Zeyher,  the  African  traveller 
and  botanist,  was  about  to  proceed  on  an  expedition  to  the 
north,  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  animals  and  plants.  This  extensive  journey  was 
planned  and  executed  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Derby.  One  of  his  Lordship's  own  gar- 
deners,  Mr.  Burke,  than  whom  few  were  better  fitted  for 
the  enterprise,  was  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  this  expedi- 
tion. He  reached  the  Cape  on  the  16th  of  March,  1840, 
and  after  spending  a  few  days  in  visiting  Ludwigsberg,  and 
getting  his  luggage  on  shore,  he  proceeded  to  Vyge-Kraal, 
where  a  waggon  was  already  provided ;  but  six  weeks  were 
required  to  procure  the  oxen  and  make  the  necessary  prepa- 
rations, when  he  proceeded  in  an  easterly  direction  to  Uiten- 
hage,  where  he  was  joined  by  Zeyher,  with  two  waggons. 
Thence  they  started  for  the  interior,  collecting  every  where  as 
they  went  along;  and  at  length,  amidst  unheard  of  difficulties, 
they  proceeded  in  a  northerly  direction,  crossing  the  Orange 
river,  till  they  attained  nearly  to  the  24th  degree  of  latitude, 
and  then  returned  to  the  Cape,  bringing  with  them  an  im- 
mense collection  of  living  and  dead  animals,  and  dried  plants, 
seeds,  bulbs,  etc.    With  these,  Mr.  Burke  immediately  era- 
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barked  for  Europe,  in  July,  1842.  Their  journey  would 
have  stretched  much  farther  north,  were  it  not  for  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  body  of  Dutch  emigrants  who  had  just  settled  in 
that  country  where  they  wished  to  pass,  and  who,  suspecting 
our  travellers  to  be  spies,  most  obstinately  prevented  their 
proceeding  further.  We  can  speak  to  the  great  value  of  the 
botanical  collection,  which  Lord  Derby  has  generously  placed 
at  our  disposal.  It  is  remarkably  well  preserved,  and  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  novelty  and  some  highly  remarkable 
forms.  Amongst  them  is  a  new  Menodora,  a  genus  hi- 
therto supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  South  America,  and  a  very 
singular  plant,  allied  to  Anacampseros,  but  with  the  stipules 
quite  entire,  and  so  large  and  concave,  white  and  membra- 
nous, and  so  closely  imbricated,  that  the  plant  looks  more 
like  some  gigantic-leaved  Sphagnum,  than  any  phfenoga- 
mous  production.  The  singular  Stapelia  Gordoni  was  found 
in  plenty.  This  was  previously  only  known  to  European 
botanists  by  the  extraordinary  figure  in  "Masson's  Stapetie;" 
so  extraordinary,  indeed,  that  our  stapelia-growers  used  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  fiction ;  but  the  representation  is  most  faith- 
ful  and  accurate.  One  of  the  Fungi  is  so  peculiar,  that  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Berkeley  has  pronounced  it  to  be  a  new  genus,  and 
a  figure  and  description  of  it  will  appear  in  an  early  number 
of  this  Journal.* 

It  is  our  intention  here,  however,  to  enter  no  farther  into 
the  particulars  of  this  valuable  collection,  than  is  necessary 
for  showing  that  by  this  important  and  expensive  expedition, 
Lord  Derby  has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  botany  as 
well  as  to  zoology ;  and  we  trust  to  have  the  opportunity, 
ere  long,  of  making  known  many  of  the  novelties,  through 
the  medium  of  this  Journal. 

Our  object,  in  the  present  instance,  is  to  state  that  Mr. 
Burke  having  left  M.  Zeyher  at  Cape-Town,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  latter,  for  several  years,  to  devote  his  attention, 
as  zealously  as  ever,  to  collecting  the  seeds,  roots  and  speci- 
mens of  South  African  plants.  He  has  already  commenced 
•  See  our  Tabs.  VI  *  VI!. 
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gathering  the  more  showy  liliaceous  species,  and  growing 
them  at  the  Cape,  where  they  will  be  well  looked  after  during 
his  absence  on  his  excursions.  His  motive  ill  thus  cultivating 
them  before  they  are  transmitted  to  Europe,  is  that  they 
may  be  well  ripened  after  flowering ;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  Cape  bulbs  have  suffered  much  from  being  sent  off 
immediately  after  being  gathered  in  their  flowering  state. 
He  has  already  set  out  on  a  journey  to[the  west,  into  Namaa- 
qualand,  where  the  vegetation  is  extremely  different  from 
that  of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  colony,  where  he  has 
lately  passed  so  many  years.  M.  Zeyher's  address  is  at 
Vygekraal,  Cape  Town,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


Plants  qf  Caucasus  and  the  Volhynia. 

It  is  announced  by  MM.  Hochstetter  and  Steudel,  that 
M.  R.  F.  Hohenacker,  of  Esslingen,  near  Stuttgard,  on  his 
return  from  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus,  when  it  had  been 
his  object  to  pursue  his  investigations  again  in  Syria  and 
Palestine,  was  induced  to  abandon  this  design,  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  present  state  of  those  regions,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  advice  of  well-informed  persons,  especially  the 
learned  heads  of  the  Unio  IHneraria,  to  adopt  the  following 
plan.  He  is  about  to  settle  a  while  at  Esslingen,  and  aided 
by  the  information  and  botanical  knowledge  possessed  by 
Professor  Hochstetter  and  Dr.  Steudel,  to  arrange  and  pre* 
pare  for  sale  the  plants  that  may  be  collected  by  travelling 
botanists.  The  purchase  of  the  highly  interesting  herbarium 
which  M.  Th.  Kotschy  had  gathered  last  year  in  Koordistan 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mossul  and  Aleppo,  has  been  favour* 
able  to  the  commencement  of  this  scheme.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  plants  is  now  proceeding,  and  will  be  an- 
nounoed  as  soon  as  completed.  Meanwhile,  M.  Hohenacker 
offers  for  sale  the  following  collections  of  dried  specimens. 

I w— Caucasian  Plants,  a  very  complete  set:  first  part,  con- 
taining 570  species,  to  comprise  those  species  which  the 
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Unio  Itineraria  has  from  time  to  time  distributed  in  tbe  sets. 
I — VIII  of  Caucasian  plants.  Price  70  German  florins,  or 
150  French  francs. 

Ditto,  second  part,  containing  1 20  species.  Price  U£  Ger- 
man florins,  or  31i  French  francs. 

2. — Caucasian  Plants;  a  second  and  less  complete  set. 
First  part,  containing  400  species,  comprising  mostly  the 
species  which  are  in  the  collection  No.  1.  Price  48  florins, 
or  103  French  francs. 

Ditto,  second  part,  containing  150  species.  Price  18$  Ger- 
man florins,  or  40}  French  francs. 

At  a  future  time  there  will  be  supplements  to  both  these 
collections  (Nos.  1  and  2).  Particular  care  has  been  taken 
that  the  purchasers  shall  not  receive  one  species  alike  in 
these  supplementary  sets ;  and  where  errors  in  the  names  of 
the  plants  had  existed,  they  are  now  rectified. 

3. — Caucasian  Plants,  collection  6th,  containing  55  spe- 
cies. This  includes  the  species  of  tbe  sixth  livraison  of  the 
Unio,  which  some  possessors  of  the  preceding  five  have,  not 
yet  received.    Price  6}  florins,  or  14  French  francs. 

4. — Caucasian  Plants,  collection  7th,  containing  78  species. 
These  are  what  the  Unio  has  not  yet  published*  Price 
10  florins,  or  21±  francs. 

5. — Caucasian  Plants,  collection  8th,  containing  22  species. 
Price  2£  florins,  or  5&  French  francs. 

6. — Volhynian  and  Podolian  Plants,  gathered  by  Professor 
Besser,  32  species.    Price  3  florins,  or  6$  French  francs. 

Those  friends  of  botany  who  may  wish  to  become  possessed 
of  any  of  the  above  plants,  are  requested,  when  sending  the 
amount  of  their  purchase-money,  to  point  out  particularly 
which  collections  they  prefer ;  also  to  state  whether,  in  case  of 
the  sets  of  Collection  No.  1  (containing  600  species),  being  all 
previously  disposed  of,  they  would  be  willing  to  receive  No.  2, 
containing  550  species.     Orders  to  be  addressed  to 

R.  F.  Hohenacker,  Esslingen,  near  Stuttgard. 
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Swan  River  Botany. 

Many  of  oar  friends,  as  well  as  ourselves,  have  felt  great 
anxiety  respecting  the  fate  of  those  valuable  collections  of 
plants  and  seeds,  which  it  was  at  length  ascertained  had  been 
embarked  by  Mr.  Drummond,  at  the  Swan  River,  in  the 
month  of  May  last,  on  board  the  "  Shepherd,"  bound  for 
London.  On  application  to  the  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Sewel, 
Norman  and  Sewel,  to  whom  this  vessel  is  consigned,  they 
assure  us  that  news  has  been  received  of  her  arrival  in  China, 
where  she  had  to  take  in  a  cargo,  and  whence  she  would 
proceed  direct  to  England.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  are  sure 
our  readers  will  peruse  with  interest  the  following  extracts 
from  letters  which  have  lately  come  from  Mr.  Drummond, 
much  in  them  bearing  on  those  plants  which  will  be  found  in 
the  collections  now  daily  expected. 

Perth,  Western  Australia, 
May  10th,  1842. 

"  I  have  just  shipped,  on  board  the  '  Shepherd/  bound 
for  London,  two  large  boxes,  containing  about  15,000  dried 
specimens  of  Swan  River,  and  sent  some  account  of  them  in 
two  long  letters,  which  I  despatched  about  a  fortnight  since.* 
There  are  collections  of  native  seeds  in  these  boxes,  destined 
for  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew,  and  for  Baron  Hugel.  In 
gathering  these  seeds,  I  have  aimed  to  procure  chiefly  those 
of  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants,  which  you  will  see  by  the 
dried  specimens  which  accompany  them,  as  the  fine  Bank&ias, 
Dryandras,  Verticordias  of  this  country.  Among  the  seeds 
are  some  papers  containing  roots  of  mixed  sorts  of  Droseras, 
which,  from  the  state  in  which  they  now  are,  I  perceive 
would  have  vegetated  successfully  if  I  had  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shipping  them  direct  for  London  four  months  ago, 
as  several  are  now  in  flower,  though  they  have  lain  in  dry 
sand  for  the  last  half  year.     The  specific  name  of  bulbosa  is 

•  See  toI.  1  of  this  Journal,  p.  626. 
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not  happily  given  to  any  particular  plant  of  the  genus  Dro- 
sera,  as  there  are  eleven  or  twelve  species  here,  all  exhibiting 
equal  tendency  to  form  bulbs  with  the  one  so  called;  and 
stolonifera  is  still  more  inapplicable,  as  the  particular  indivi- 
dual is  not  stoloniferous.  Three-fourths  of  our  Droseras 
inhabit  the  most  arid  spots  in  this  most  arid  country ;  and 
even  those  which  are  not  bulbous,  resist  the  heat  and  drought 
better  than  most  plants. 

"  I  send  you  a  species  of  Melaleuca,  named  M.  Leakei  by 
Mr.  Preiss,  upon  which  Mr.  Leake  particularly  desires  your 
opinion,  as  to  whether  it  has  hitherto  been  undescribed; 
since  Mr.  Preiss's  situation  in  this  colony  rendered  it  diffi- 
cult for  him  to  ascertain  positively  whether  a  plant  was  new, 
or  had  been  discovered  previously  by  British  botanists.*' 

Fairlawo,  Vaase  District, 
.  June  13. 

"  Having  recently  mentioned  to  you  a  very  remarkable 
plant,  which  is  found  to  the  south  of  the  Vasse  Inlet,  and 
which  from  the  few  imperfect  specimens  I  had  seen  of  it, 
appeared  to  me  like  a  new  species  of  Dasypogon,  I  am  anxious 
to  inform  you,  that  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining 
this  plant  in  a  growing  state,  I  find  my  conjecture  to  be  cor- 
rect. It  attains  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  the  circumference  of 
its  stem,  after  the  leaves  have  been  burnt  off  by  the  bush 
fires,  is  9  inches.  The  leaves  are  about  three  feet  long  and 
2  inches  broad  at  their  insertion,  gradually  tapering  so  as  to 
be  half  that  width  (namely  1  inch)  in  the  middle,  and  coming 
to  a  point.  The  flower-stalks  measure  nearly  a  yard  long, 
and  are  surmounted  with  heads  of  flowers,  smaller  than  in  D. 
bromeluefolius,  and  hispid,  but  not  rough,  as  in  that  species. 
They  are  about  twelve  or  fifteen  in  number,  and  produced 
from  the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves.  In  habit,  this  plant 
resembles  D.  bromelurfolhu,  and  creeping  at  the  roots,  ap- 
pears to  grow  in  groups  or  patches,  the  young  plants  bearing 
so  strong  a  resemblance  to  a  pine-apple,  that  it  would  take 
an  experienced  eye  to  detect  the  difference.    To  this  highly 
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remarkable  production,  the  most  striking,  perhaps,  in  the 
whole  colony,  I  have  given  the  specific  appellation  of 
Hookeri. 

The  Yasse  Inlet,  following  the  winding  of  the  road,  is 
about  150  miles  south  of  Freemantle;  and  the  Dasypogon 
first  makes  its  appearance  on  the  side  of  the  footpath  (for 
there  is  no  cart-road)  to  Augusta,  about  six  miles  south  of 
the  Yasse.  When  his  Excellency,  Governor  Hutt,  visited 
Augusta,  last  summer,  he  presented  me  with  a  leaf  and 
head  of  flowers  of  this  plant,  but  the  leaves  were  narrower  than 
any  which  I  had  observed,  although  I  had  travelled  among 
an  abundance  of  it  for  upwards  of  twenty  miles.  I  have 
since  learned,  from  Mrs.  Molloy,  that  the  Governor's  speci- 
mens were  gathered  at  M'Leod's  Creek,  about  eleven  miles 
to  the  north  of  Augusta,  and  this  settlement,  again,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  sixty  miles  from  the  Yasse.  Augusta  is 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blackwood  River,  believed  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Beaufort,  as  the  Williams  River  is  now 
ascertained  to  be  identical  with  the  Murray. 

The  curious  Asphodelous  plant  which  I  found  at  King 
George's  Sound,  is  common  in  the  Yasse  district,  and  I  ga- 
thered one  specimen  of  it  in  flower.  The  prickle-like  petals, 
or  bracts,  are  purple  at  the  period  of  inflorescence ;  there 
are  six  anthers,  about  an  inch  long,  borne  on  filaments  of  the 
same  length,  which  are  attached  at  their  bases  to  the  six 
interior  petals :  the  style  overtops  the  anthers  by  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

By  far  the  finest  species  of  Boronia  I  have  ever  observed  in 
Western  Australia,  grows  on  the  banks  of  swampy  brooks 
between  the  Yasse  and  Augusta.  Captain  Molloy  informs  me 
he  has  seen  it  as  high  as  his  head,  when  riding  on  horseback. 
Its  foliage  is  generally  pinnated  with  four  pairs  of  leaflets  and 
an  odd  one,  an  inch  long;  the  footstalks  and  the  flowers 
solitary,  large,  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  springing  from  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  on  petioles  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
each  furnished  with  two  minute  opposite  bracteas.  The 
plant  varies,  in  having  its  foliage  and  stems  smooth  or  hairy, 
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Under  the  belief  that  this  truly  beautiful  species  is  new,  I 
have  given  it  the  name  of  Boronia  Molloyi,  after  the  lady  of 
Capt.  Molloy,  late  of  the  Rifles  and  now  Government-Resi- 
dent of  the  Vasse  District.  Tou  may  have  heard  Capt. 
Mangles  speak  of  Mrs.  Molloy,  who  has  sent  him  many 
seeds  and  specimens  of  the  productions  of  this  country ;  she 
has  long  been  ardently  attached  to  Botany,  and  cultivates 
plants  with  great  success.  The  Maurandia  Barclayaiud* 
grows  on  her  house  and  blooms  abundantly,  climbing  to  the 
very  roof,  and  in  her  garden  I  first  saw  that  lovely  Phloxf 
which  you  named  after  my  deceased  brother,  and  which 
flowered  there  for  the  first  time  in  this  colony :  Mrs.  Molloy 
had  previously  shown  me  a  drawing  of  this  species,  in  the 
beautiful  groups  of  annuals  published  by  Mrs.  Loudon. 

During  my  late  journey,  which  I  undertook  principally  to 
obtain  accurate  information  of  the  above-mentioned  Daty- 
pofftm  in  a  growing  state,  concerning  which  I  had  heard  many 
contradictory  accounts,  I  met  with  several  Proteacem  that 
had  never  before  fallen  in  my  way.  One  of  them,  belonging 
to  the  genus  Lambertia,  grows  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk 
three  feet  in  diameter.  Judging  from  some  imperfect  flowers 
which  still  remained  on  the  shrub,  the  blossoms  appear  to  be 
greenish-yellow,  and  not  very  conspicuous  or  showy,  and  the 
species  belongs  to  the  one-flowered  division  of  the  genus. 
This  character,  however,  is  by  no  means  invariable,  for  in 
two  or  three  individuals  of  this  plant,  I  have  observed  the 
flowers  in  pairs.  The  tree  itself  has  the  bark  as  rugged 
as  an  English  Elm.  Along  with  this  Lambertia,  and  rivalling 
it  in  height  and  thickness,  grew  a  Hakea,  that  was  new  to 
me;  its  bark  too  was  of  a  similar  character.  It  appears 
nearly  allied  to  H.  mixta  (Lindl.)  or,  at  least,  to  what  I 
suppose  to  be  an  arborescent  variety  of  that  species,  for  the 
common  mixta  is  here  a  bushy  shrub,  only  about  four  or  six 
feet  high  :  but  this  wants  the  filiform  foliage  altogether,  and 

•  Botanical  Register,  tab.  1108. 

t  Phlox  Drummondii,  discovered  in  Texas  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Drummond ;  Bot.  Mag.  tab.  3441. 
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b  an  entirely  distinct  species.  I  also  found  two  other  hakeas, 
that  I  had  not  seen  before ;  and  two  more  individuals  of  the 
genus  Manglena;  which  make  my  number  of  species  in  that 
latter  genus  amount  to  either  seven  or  eight* 

During  this  journey  I  observed  about  a  dozen  kinds  of  the 
interminable  papilionaceous  division  of  the  tegummosce, 
which  struck  me  as  novelties,  though  few  of  them  were  in 
flower,  and  also  seven  or  eight  Acacias.  Captain  Molloy 
showed  me  a  beautiful  Convolvulus,  growing  on  his  grant  of 
land  near  Toby's  Inlet,  which  is  perhaps  identical  with  one 
which  I  mentioned  to  you  some  time  ago.  I  procured  a  few 
seeds  of  it,  which  shall  go  by  the  next  opportunity,  and  in 
the  meantime  I  send  a  flower  and  leaf,  with  two  small  speci- 
mens of  the  lovely  Boronia  Molloyi,  and  will  take  care  to 
transmit  some  very  fine  ones,  which  the  lady,  whose  name  it 
beany  has  kindly  preserved.  The  curious  Malvaceous  plant,* 
called  by  you  after  your  late  correspondent  who  lived  at 
Formosa  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  is  common  on  the  rich 
swampy  ground  of  Captain  Molloy's  grant,  and  I  think  I 
possess  another  kind,  with  broader  foliage  and  a  more 
dwarfish  mode  of  growth.  At  the  Swan  I  have  got  two  or 
three  undescribed  Asters. 

I  regret  being  unable  to  furnish  you  with  seeds  of  Dasy- 
fogon  Hookeri;  but  before  quitting  this  place  I  hope  to 
procure  a  supply  of  growing  specimens  of  it,  and  of  the 
jtsphoddous  plant,  and  to  set  them  in  Captain  Molloy's 
garden,  whence  he  will  forward  them  to  me  when  oppor- 
tunity often  of  transmitting  them  to  England  in  a  state  of 
vegetation. 

Hawthornden  Farm,  Toodjay  Valley, 
June  26,  1842. 

u  As  it  is  my  desire  to  continue  sending  home  dried  spe- 
cimens of  all  the  plants  in  Western  Australia,  accompanied 
by  collections  of  the  seeds  of  such  as  shall  appear  worthy  of 

•  LawiYncia :— L.  spicata,  Ic.  Plant.  Tab.  261,  262,  and  L.  glomerat; 
1c.  Plant.  Tab.  417. 
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cultivation,  so  I  mean  to  leave  this  place  about  the  beginning 
of  October,  bending  my  course  first  towards  Mount  William 
and  Saddleback.  Afterwards  I  shall  investigate  the  moun- 
tainous country  behind  Cape  Leuwin  and  Cape  Naturaliste, 
which,  from  what  I  have  already  seen,  promises  to  yield  a 
rich  harvest  of  botanical  novelties,  and  thence  ascending  the 
Blackwood  River,  which  I  believe  to  be  identical  with  the 
Beaufort,  I  hope  to  reach  the  same  spot  where  I  crossed  it 
in  my  inland  journey  to  King  George's  Sound,  and  so  to 
travel  south  in  that  direction.  During  this  expedition 
I  shall  be  accompanied  by  my  eldest  son,  and  we  shall  hardly 
return  to  the  Swan  before  the  close  of  February ;  the  object 
being  to  collect  this  season  all  the  seeds  we  possibly  can 
secure  of  the  southern  plants. 

I  have  just  been  examining  a  very  curious  individual  of 
the  natural  order  Ampelidea,  perhaps  a  Oissus,  though  un- 
described,  if  such,  by  De  Candolle ;  but  my  want  of  a  good 
magnifying  glass  renders  it  difficult  for  me  to  make  out  the 
number  of  its  stamens,  and  often  baffles  me  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  nearly  allied  plants.  The  leaves  are  cut,  like  those  of 
the  Parsley-leaved  Grape,  and  the  inflorescence  is  very  small, 
borne  in  a  sort  of  corymb,  like  Cissampelos,  and  succeeded 
by  berries,  which,  when  ripe,  are  blue,  and  contain,  if  perfect, 
four  seeds.  No  plant  can  well  be  rarer  than  this  appears  to 
be  ;  I  have  known  it  for  the  last  four  years ;  but  growing  in 
a  single  spot  and  only  two  or  three  plants  of  it.  Perhaps 
its  natural  tendency  is  to  climb,  for  each  corymb  is  furnished 
with  a  tendril  like  the  Vine ;  but  where  I  have  found  it,  on 
the  top  of  a  Quartz-stone  hill,  there  is  nothing  for  it  to  climb 
upon.  When  botanizing  lately  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Vasse, 
I  met  with  two  species  of  an  interesting  Proteaceous  plant, 
which  I  was  inclined  to  refer  to  Mr.  Brown's  genus  Aga- 
atachys ;  but  his  description  led  me  to  doubt  it.  In  proceed- 
ing southward,  these  plants  first  made  their  appearance  in  the 
open  mahogany  forest,  after  crossing  the  Capel  River :  they 
appear  to  be  herbaceous.  One  bears  a  few  lance-shaped 
leaves,  growing  close  to  the  ground,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
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plant  is  formed  of  much  divided  green  branches,  from  two 
to  three  feet  high,  and  interwoven  in  such  a  mass  as  to. 
resemble  the  flowering  branches  of  Statice  Tatarica;  the 
blossoms  are  numerous,  lilac-coloured,  and  highly  fragrant 
and  produced  near  the  ends  of  the  slender  branches.  The 
second  species  differs  in  having  bracteas,  which  run  along 
the  principal  stems  and  terminate  in  bluntish  leaves;  this 
plant  is  of  rather  lower  growth  than  the  first :  the  points  of 
the  slender  branches  are  triangular,  and  its  blossoms  were 
not  expanded*  I  gathered  this  latter  kind  in  the  vicinity  of 
King  George's  Sound,  and  I  think  you  will  find  specimens 
of  it  among  my  Proteacea,  in  the  large  box. 

During  my  late  expedition  to  the  south  of  the  Vasse,  my 
opportunities  of  discovering  luminous  phosphorescent  FungH* 
were  rather  better  than  I  could  have  wished.  For  several 
days  and  nights  I  was  incessantly  wet  to  the  skin,  my  lucifer 
matches  incapable  of  ignition  from  the  damp,  and  my  hands 
blistered  with  making  a  fire  after  the  native  fashion ;  when, 
one  night,  after  all  my  efforts  to  procure  a  fire  had  been  un- 
availing, I  descried  afar  off,  in  the  forest,  a  tree  which  I 
imagined  must  have  been  set  in  a  blaze  by  lightning.  On 
making  my  way  to  it,  I  found  that  the  light  was  produced 
by  a  remarkable  Agaric,  which  grew,  tier  above  tier,  up  the 
trunk  of  a  dead  Eucalyptus  occidentals.  The  species  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  I  described  in  a  former  letter :  the 
upper  surface  of  the  pileus  being  nearly  black  in  the  centre 
and  the  gills  milk-white.  This  curious  property  appears  to 
be  not  uncommon  among  those  Agarics  which  have  the  stem 
at  one  side  of  the  pileus,  and  grow  on  dead  wood." 

July  18th,  1812. 

"  Having  written  to  you  from  Fairlawn,  the  residence  of 

Captain  Molloy,  Government-Superintendent  of  the  Vasse 

District,  and  given  you  an  account  of  a  few  plants  which  I 

found  principally  between  the  Vasse  and  Augusta,    I  now 

•  Vol.  l.  p.  215. 
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take  the  liberty  of  annexing  some  short  extracts  from  the 
Journal  which  1  kept  on  that  journey. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Harris,  Senr.  having  been  appointed 
Surgeon  to  the  Austratind  Company,  in  the  place  of  the  late 
Dr.  Carpenter,  I  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  afforded  of  having  his  company  in  my  excursion,  and 
started  with  him  on  the  17th  of  May.  Mr.  Harris,  though 
not  one  of  the  earliest,  has  always  been  among  the  most 
active  and  enterprizing  settlers  at  the  Swan,  and  as  he  had 
many  adieus  to  take,  it  was  late  in  the  day  before  we  quitted 
Perth,  and  equally  late  on  the  following  (the  18th)  ere  we 
left  Freemantle.  I  should  have  stated  that  I  rode  my  favou- 
rite grey  pony  "  Cabbine  f  this  word  is  a  native  one,  cor- 
responding best  perhaps  with  the  English  "  Perhap*,"  and, 
signifying  uncertainty,  and  a  blending  of  hope  and  fear,  ia 
not  inapplicable  to  the  animal  which  a  Botanist  rides.  He 
was,  however,  so  called  by  the  Natives.  Mr.  Harris  tra- 
velled in  a  cart  upon  springs,  and  as  both  he  and  I  were  old 
experienced  bushmen,  we  did  not  forget  to  carry  a  good 
supply  of  necessary  provisions.  We  reached  Clarence,  a 
deserted  village,  where  Mr.  Peel  and  his  people  first  settled, 
about  nine  miles  south  of  Freemantle,  before  dark  that  even- 
ing, and  made  tea  at  one  of  his  old  wells.  Here  I  observed 
the  Hottentot's  Fig*  of  the  Cape,  which  had  become  natu- 
ralized, and  was  displaying  its  large  flowers,  of  a  yellow 
colour;  whereas  our  indigenous  species  has  rose-coloured 
blossoms,  as  I  have  seen  it  growing  on  the  coast.  The  fruit 
of  both  is  alike  indifferent,  indeed  the  only  good  fruit  pro- 
duced by  this  tribe  of  plants,  and  the  best,  perhaps  which  we 
have,  is  that  of  a  Mesembryanthemum,  with  small  lilac 
flowers,  which  grows  commonly  on  the  banks  of  the  Salt 
river,  and  other  places  of  the  interior.  After  taking  our  tea, 
we  proceeded  six  or  seven  miles  farther,  and  halted  for 
the  night  in  a  grove  of  Blackboys.    Grass  being  plentiful 

•  Me*embrf<ntfhemuM,  1  presume.  Ed, 
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every  where  along  the  coast  line  of  road,  there  was  less  diffi- 
culty in  choosing  our  resting  place.  On  such  occasions,  I 
have  only  to  let  Cabbine,  who  is  one  of  the  best  and  quietest 
of  the  Timor  race,  go  loose,  when  he  eats  his  fill,  and,  having 
done  so,  comes  and  lies  down  by  my  side. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  we  arrived  at  Mandurah, 
the  residence  of  Thomas  Peel,  Esq.  one  of  the  largest  land 
proprietors  in  this  Colony,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night. 
Mandurah  is  situated  close  to  the  outlet  of  that  great  estuary, 
which  receives  the  waters  of  the  Serpentine,  Murray  and 
Harvey  rivers,  and  is  about  forty  miles  to  the  south  of  Free- 
mantle.  Few  spots  are  more  beautiful  and  the  soil  excellent, 
lying  over  limestone.  Mr.  Peel's  garden  is  in  a  rich  valley 
near  his  dwelling,  and  abounds  with  vegetables  throughout 
the  year,  which  here  grow  almost  spontaneously.  In  it  I 
noticed  a  very  pretty  species  of  Aster,  growing  Uke  a  weed, 
and  near  it  I  observed,  so  as  to  recognise  it,  your  Lawrencia 
tpicaia  (Icones  Plantarum,  Tab.  cclxi,  and  cclxii;) 
but  I  have  seen  the  same,  or  what  is  perhaps  an  allied  species, 
on  the  rich  flats  at  the  head  of  the  Swan ;  and  also  a  dwarf- 
growing,  broad-leaved  kind,  between  the  Swan  and  Wallup. 
The  large  sheets  of  water,  many  miles  in  extent,  into  which 
the  three  above  mentioned  rivers  empty  themselves,  appear 
to  me  one  of  the  remarkable  features  in  this  part  of  the 
country ;  they  abound  with  fish  of  many  sorts,  ducks,  &c.  as 
well  as  black  swans. 

On  the  20th  Mr.  Harris  and  I  started  for  Pinjarra,  about 
fifteen  miles  distant,  whither  our  road  lay  across  the  estuary, 
so  as  to  avoid  crossing  the  Serpentine,  over  which  there  is 
neither  ford  nor  bridge.  But  missing  our  way,  we  got  to 
the  south  of  the  Murray  as  well  as  the  Serpentine.  On  dis- 
covering our  error,  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps,  plodding  in 
the  water  above  our  middles  for  four  hours,  so  that  it  was 
dark  ere  we  reached  Mr.  Armstrong's  farm,  called  Ravens- 
wood,  about  nine  miles  only  from  Mandurah,  where  we  staid 
all  night*  The  next  day,  as  neither  Mr.  Harris  nor  I  felt 
inclined,  after  our  exploits  in  the  water,  to  travel  very  far, 
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we  dined  with  Mr.  Tate,  a  young  Irish  gentleman,  who  has 
lately  settled  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Murray,  about  two 
miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Dandelup.  This  latter  is  a 
small  river,  remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  its  banks,  which  are 
nearly  level  with  the  stream ;  unlike  those  of  the  Murray, 
which  are  much  elevated  above  its  waters.  Iu  the  latter 
case,  of  course,  there  is  no  alluvial  deposit,  though  the  soil, 
a  strong  loam,  when  manured,  will  yield  heavy  crops  of 
wheat.  The  margins  of  the  Murray  river  are  covered  with  a 
beautiful  Bankria,  with  nearly  entire  leaves,  which  I  suppose 
to  be  Mr.  Brown's  B.  verticiUata;  though,  to  me,  it  hardly 
appears  specifically  distinct  from  the  long  narrow-leaved 
kind,  of  which  I  have  sent  you  specimens  in  the  last  collec- 
tion. A  fine  new  ManglesuL,  to  judge  from  its  foliage,  grows 
on  the  sloping  bank  of  the  river,  immediately  at  the  back  of 
Mr.  Tate's  present  residence,  for  he  is  not  yet  moved 
into  his  new  house.  This  species  is  much  like  Tab. 
cccxxxvn,  of  your  Icones  Plantarum;  but  with  leaves 
more' than  twice  as  long  and  narrower,  perfectly  smooth,  of  a 
deep  green  and  not  glaucous,  as  in  that  species.  It  attains 
the  size  of  a  small  tree,  with  a  rough  bark,  very  different  in 
these  respects  from  the  one  you  have  figured,  which  is  a 
spreading  bush,  remarkable  for  its  glaucous  foliage  and 
stems.  Both  are  aquatics,  at  least  inhabitants  of  river- 
banks,  and  their  seed-vessels  are  much  alike.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Murray  I  also  observed  a  shrub,  with  willow-like 
foliage  and  seeds  in  clusters,  resembling  those  of  Hornbeam, 
which  I  had  never  seen  elsewhere. 

About  two  miles  above  Mr.  Tate's  house  is  the  far-famed 
Pinjarra,  a  most  excellent  farm  of  Mr.  Oakley's,  who  also 
keeps  a  comfortable  inn  and  store  there.  This  spot  is  noted 
in  the  history  of  our  Colony,  as  being  almost  the  only  place 
where  any  approach  to  a  pitched  battle  has  occurred  be- 
tween the  settlers  and  natives,  ever  since  the  first  occupa- 
tion by  Europeans  of  these  districts ;  the  aborigines,  owing  to 
the  extraordinary  idea  which  they  entertain,  that  the  white 
people  are  the  spirits  of  their  deceased  relatives,  have  always 
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been  disposed  to  receive  the  new-comers  as  friends.  *  Even 
Yagao,  who  for  many  years  was  the  terror  of  the  Swan  and 
Canning  Districts,  never  hurt  a  white  person  except  in  revenge 
for  injuries,  real  or  imaginary,  which  he  or  his  friends  had 
sustained ;  and  thus  he  eventually  became  the  murderer  of 
six  or  seven  Europeans,  soldiers  and  civilians.    Up  to  the 
time  of  Yagan's  death,  about  as  many  black  men  had  been 
killed  by  the  settlers.    But  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  charac- 
teristic of  these  natives,  in  common  with  many  savage  nations, 
that  when  they  cannot  take  reprisals  on  the  offending  par- 
ties, they  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  relatives  and  friends ; 
thus  making  the  innocent  suffer  for  the  guilty,  too  often  on 
both  sides*    Shortly  previous  to  the  battle  of  the  Hnjarra,  it 
so  happened  that  a  Serjeant  Barron,  of  the  63rd  regiment, 
the  first  soldiers  sent  to  do  duty  at  the  Swan  River,  and  who 
had  become  a  settler  at  Perth,  went  into  the  bush  in  search 
of  some  horses,  which  belonged  to  him,  near  Mr.  Peel's 
residence,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  private  of  the  2 1st,  which 
had  succeeded  the  63rd.    A  native  whom  they  met,  offered 
his  services ;  but  instead  of  leading  the  two  whites  to  the 
horses,  as  he  had  promised,  he  conducted  them  into  a 
thicket  of  Blackboya,*  where  they  found  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  the  armed  aborigines,  who  speedily  killed  the 
soldier,  and  would  have  done  the  same  to  the  Serjeant,  had 
not  the  fleetnes8  of  his  horse  enabled  him  to  escape.    He 
received  however,  two  spears  in  his  body,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  he  was  a  marked  man,  for  he  had  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  the  black  people,  while  in  the  army,  probably 
in  the  performance  of  his  duty.    I  may  mention  that  the 
soldier  who  was  set  to  flog  Yagan,  when  the  latter  was  a 
prisoner  on  the  island  of  Carnac,f  had  six    spears  driven 

•  The  species  of  Xanihorrhaa  are  so  called,  because  their  stoat  cylin- 
drical trunks  are  blackened  by  the  natives  burning  the  grass  which  sur- 
rounds them. 

t  Carnac  is  a  small  island,  between  Rottenest  and  Garden  Island,  whither 
Yagan  and  some  other  natives  had  been  sent  as  prisoners.  Thence  they 
contrived  to  give  their  keepers  the  slip,  and  securing  a  small  boat,  escaped 
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into  him  by  Yagan  after  the  latter  made  his  escape,  the 
very  first  time  afterwards  that  he  was  met  on  the  mainland. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Murray  District,  when 
the  Governor,  Sir  James  Stirling,  Captain  Ellis,  superinten- 
dent of  police,  Mr.  Norcote  and  several  individuals  of  the 
mounted  police,  some  soldiers  of  the  21st,  and  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  being  engaged  in  a  surveying  expedition,  arrived 
at  Pinjarra,  which  is  the  nearest  ford  across  the  Murray 
River,  after  leaving  the  estuary.  On  reaching  this  place, 
having  learned  that  a  large  body  of  natives  had  encamped  a 
little  to  the  south,  the  Governor  directed  Captain  Ellis,  with 
the  officers,  to  go  and  demand  some  of  those  black  men,  who 
were  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  soldier  above  men- 
tioned, and  the  attack  on  Serjeant  Barron.  These  func- 
tionaries were  received  with  a  shower  of  spears,  and  one 
having  struck  Captain  Ellis  on  the  temples,  he  tumbled  from 
his  horse,  and  either  in  consequence  of  the  injury  or  the  fall, 
died  in  a  fortnight.  One  of  the  policemen  was  wounded  in 
the  arm,  and  several  horses  received  spear  wounds.  After 
the  officers  had  fired  repeatedly  on  the  natives,  the  latter 
divided  into  two  parties ;  one,  taking  to  the  south  got  clear 
off,  but  the  other  which  made  for  the  lord,  were  followed  by 
the  police,  and  met  in  front  by  the  Governor  and  his  com* 
pany.  They  then  plunged  into  the  water,  and  continued 
swimming  about,  hiding  under  the  banks  and  among  the 
bushes:  but,  sixteen  or  eighteen  were  shot,  among  them 
some  women.  It  is  sad  to  think  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  these  natives  either  anticipated  any  attack  from 
the  white  people,  or  intended  doing  them  injury,  but  had 
simply  congregated  for  the  purpose  of  hunting  and  feasting 
upon  the  Kangaroos. 

We  spent  the  night  of  the  20th  at  Pinjarra,  and  I  examined 
the  banks  of  the  river  for  plants,  and  gathered  Anigozantkus 

to  the  mainland,  but  Yagan  had  particularly  observed  the  soldier,  who  had 
been  deputed  to  flog  him  for  misconduct  while  on  the  island,  and  dogging 
him  from  place  to  place,  fell  on  him  and  left  him  for  dead.  The  soldier, 
however,  recovered. 
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Jkrvidot  the  large  green  variety,  which  I  had  never  seen  nearly 
bo  far  to  the  north.  Also  a  large.  Leguminous  Bhrub,  with 
whoiied  leaves,  that  I  had  only  found  in  one  locality,  many 
miles  to  the  south. 

On  the  21st  we  proceeded  on  our  way  towards  Australind, 
and  in  about  twenty  miles  reached  the  estuary  of  the  Harvey, 
or  the  southern  extremity  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Murray* 
We  had  two  miles  of  water  to  pass  through,  but  accom- 
plished it  in  safety  before  dark.  We  had  still  to  spend  a 
couple  of  nights  in  the  bush  before  reaching  Australind,  but 
nothing  worthy  of  record  took  place. 

Australind  is  situated  on  the  Lescbenault  estuary,  which  is 
formed  by  the  waters  of  the  rivers  Collie  and  Preston.  In 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  the  soil  is  sandy ;  but 
the  situation  highly  beautiful.  My  companion,  Mr.  Harris, 
had  long  been  anxiously  expected ;  and  I  had  letters  of  in- 
troduction from  His  Excellency  Governor  Hutt,  to  Mr. 
Clifton  the  Chief  Commissioner,  which  procured  me  the 
notice  of  his  amiable  family,  who  invited  me  several  times 
to  dinner.  Mrs.  Clifton  is  a  near  relation  of  the  late  Mr. 
Barclay  of  Bury-bill.  Mr.  C.  expressed  his  willingness  to 
.assist  my  views  in  any  way  in  his  power,  and  introduced  me 
to  Messrs.  Plowes  and  Gibson,  two  young  gentlemen,  mer- 
chants in  Australind :  the  latter  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Bree,  an  English  botanist,  whom  I  had  known 
both  by  sight  and  by  reputation ;  but  as  my  botanical  pur- 
suits led  me  farther  from  Australind,  I  started  from  that 
settlement  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  after  spending  a  day 
with  Mr.  Andrew  Stirling,  a  near  relation  of  our  late  Go- 
vernor of  that  name,  at  Bury-hill,  near  Bunbury,  the  sea- 
port for  Australind,  I  visited  a  farm  on  his  (Sir  James  Stir- 
ling's) estate,  held  by  Mr.  John  Scott,  an  old  settler  at  the 
Swan.  The  establishment  of  the  town  of  Australind  has 
been  highly  advantageous,  as  affording  a  ready  market  for 
the  produce  of  their  farm,  both  to  Mr.  Scott  and  his  indus- 
trious, kind-hearted  gude-wife,  named  Nelly  Scott.  The  1st 
of  June,  the  anniversary  of  this  colony,  proving  a  most  wet 
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and  tempestuous  day,  I  found  myself  storm-staid  at  Mr. 
Scott's,  but  it  was  impossible  that  I  could  have  been  in 
better  quarters. 

The  next  morning  I  started  for  the  Vasse,  but  found  the 
road  very  indistinctly  tracked.  In  fifteen  miles  I  reached  the 
Capel  River,  the  property  of  Sir  James  Stirling,  and  having 
heard  a  description  of  a  highly  beautiful  Convolvulus,  growing 
near  the  fording  place,  and  forming  lovely  festoons  from  tree 
to  tree,  I  looked  out  for  it,  but  could  find  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Soon  after  crossing  the  Capel,  I  observed  the  elegant  Beau- 
fortia  decussata  and  Johnsonia  hqndina,  which  I  had  never 
seen  before,  except  near  King  George's  Sound. 

Five  miles  farther  on,  I  crossed  some  hills  of  secondary 
limestone,  covered  with  immense  trees  of  Eucalyptus  (I  think 
E.  occidentalism  Hugel)  ;  but  whatever  be  the  species,  this 
was  by  far  the  largest  tree  in  Western  Australia ;  the  foot- 
stalks of  this  gigantic  species  are  united,  several  together, 
flat,  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad.  It  surpasses  all  the 
other  inhabitants  of  the  forest,  both  in  height  and  breadth, 
and  thickness.  Some  miles  before  reaching  this  forest,  I 
met  with  a  remarkable  plant,  whose  foliage  bore  some  simili- 
tude to  the  European  Yew,  but  rather  longer,  more  pointed 
and  glaucous;  it  is  a  low  growing  dioecious  shrub, 
forming  patches,  several  yards  in  extent.  The  male  flowers 
resemble  a  compound  of  many  blossoms  of  the  Yew,  but  I 
must  state  that  I  only  observed  them  remaining  on  the  plant 
in  a  withered  and  dry  state ;  the  female  flowers  I  did  not  see, 
but  they  had  been  succeeded  by  ripe  fruits,  about  the  size  of 
a  middling  plum,  and  of  a  beautiful  purple  colour,  covered 
with  rich  glaucous  bloom.  It  is  impossible  to  present  a 
more  tempting  appearance  to  the  eye  than  does  this  fruit, 
and  when  I  showed  it,  and  specimens  of  the  shrub  which 
bore  it,  to  Mrs.  Molloy,  she  assured  me  that  it  was  equally 
good  to  the  palate,  and  when  she  had  resided  at  Augusta, 
that  a  soldier  had  brought  it  to  her  from  somewhere  on  the 
Blackwood  River.  To  me,  this  small  tree  appears  more 
closely  allied  to  the  Yew,  than  anything  else  with  which  I  am 
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acquainted.  A  curious  plant  also  came  in  my  way,  near  the 
Vasse,  very  much  like  what  is  figured  and  described  in  the 
Icanes  Planiarum,  Tab.  ccxxxvu.,  it  belongs  to  Compo- 
site, and  under  the  yellow  flowers  there  are  five  glandulous 
filaments. 

I  reached  Mr.  Chapman's  farm  at  the  Vasse  Inlet,  soon 
after  dark,  and  received  there  the  kindest  possible  welcome, 
and  next  morning  proceeded  up  the  Vasse  Inlet,  to  Cattle 
Chosen  Busseltown ;  which,  as  the  name  implies,  is  one  of 
the  best  dairy  farms  in  Western  Australia,  though  the  whole 
district  of  the  Vasse  is  noted  for  butter  and  cheese.  Mr. 
Bussel  is  brother-in-law  to  Mr.  Taylor,  late  of  King  George's 
Sound,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  having  realized  a  consider- 
able fortune,  and  relinquished  the  intention  of  returning  to 
his  native  land,  now  lives  with  him.  By  these  gentlemen 
and  Mrs.  John  Bussel,  wife  to  the  eldest  son,  I  was  kindly 
pressed  to  stay  at  their  house,  but  Mrs.  Molloy  being  a 
Botanist  and  an  old  acquaintance,  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
than  remain  with  her,  during  my  abode  in  this  neighbourhood. 

I  have  already  given  you  some  account  of  the  plants  which 
I  met  with  to  the  south  of  the  Vasse,  but  I  omitted  one,  a 
lanceolate-leaved  Stylidtum,  which  I  found  in  flower,  and  had 
already  sent  you  some  specimens  of,  from  King  George's 
Sound.  The  weather  rendered  this  excursion  both  unplea- 
sant and  unprofitable,  the  heavy  rains  keeping  me  wet,  day 
and  night :  the  whole  time,  nearly  a  fortnight,  my  shirt  was 
soaking  on  my  back;  so  I  will  not  annoy  you  with  a  recapi- 
tulation of  disagreeable  particulars;  but  proceed  to  say  that 
Captain  Molloy,  being  an  old  Waterloo  man,  would  not 
suffer  me  to  depart  till  after  the  18th  of  June,  the  anniver- 
sary of  that  battle  :  and  on  the  night  of  the  17th  there  came 
on,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  storms  I  ever  knew ;  ac- 
companied with  rain,  wind,  thunder  and  lightning.  On 
my  return  to  Australind  I  found  that  the  Leschenault  dis- 
trict had  suffered  from  a  similar  visitation  at  the  self-same 
time.  Its  effects  were  first  visible  on  a  narrow  belt  of  land 
which  lies  between  the  Leschenault  Estuary  and  the  sea, 
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where,  for  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  in  a  direction  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  every  tree  in  the  forest  had  been 
levelled  The  kind  of  lane,  thus  formed  in  the  forest,  was  two 
hundred  yards  long,  and  not  a  tree  was  left  standing,  except 
a  few  bare  trunks.  The  storm,  after  traversing  the  before- 
mentioned  narrow  belt  of  land,  appears  to  have  crossed  the 
Estuary,  there  about  two  miles  broad,  and  struck  its  eastern 
shore,  about  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Australind,  laying 
prostrate  every  tree  in  its  course  for  about  a  similar  width  of 
space,  then  ascending  the  hills  and  descending  into  the  val- 
leys, right  over  the  Collie  and  Preston  Rivers ;  but  how  far 
it  might  proceed  into  the  interior,  is  unknown.  In  all  my 
travels,  I  have  never  witnessed  any  thing  like  the  effects 
of  this  storm,  nor  heard  or  read  of  aught  similar.  It 
could  not  have  been  a  tornado  or  whirlwind,  because  the 
trees  were  levelled  flat  all  one  way.  At  Perth,  the  night 
between  the  17th  and  18th  of  June  was  excessively  tempes- 
tuous, the  hailstones  having  broken  several  hundreds  of  panes 
of  glass. 

Two  or  three  days  after  my  return  from  the  Vasse  to 
Australind,  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  an  oppor- 
tunity of  forwarding  all  my  specimens  as  far  as  the  Murray 
in  Mr.  Singleton's  cart,  and  accompanying  the  driver  myself* 
I  reached  this  gentleman's  residence,  after  a  four  days3  jour* 
ney ;  which  was  as  pleasant  as  can  be  expected  in  the  bush, 
at  this  season  of  the  year.  Mr.  Singleton  is  the  Government- 
Resident  of  the  Murray  District,  and  the  day  after  my  arrival 
at  his  house  I  proceeded  to  examine  the  land  in  his  enclo- 
sure, where  many  horses  have  died,  no  less  than  nine, 
within  the  last  year.  Mr.  S.  was  firmly  persuaded  that  this 
mortality  was  attributable  to  some  plant,  which  the  animals 
had  eaten  among  the  grass,  on  its  first  springing  up  after  the 
rains.  He  had  carefully  examined,  after  death,  the  bodies 
of  the  horses,  and  had  found  that  they  invariably  perished 
from  inflammation  in  the  kidneys  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
producing  stranguary,  and  of  course  intolerable  suffering. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Ranunculus  Coloneus  of  Huge!  w 
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the  cause  of  this  mischief,  for  it  grows  thick  among  the  grass 
of  Mr.  Singleton's  enclosure,  and  I  have  strong  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  same  plant  occasions  the  blindness  with 
which  sheep  and  goats  are  commonly  seized,  after  feeding 
on  the  rich  flats  at  the  head  of  the  Swan  and  on  the  Helena 
and  Canning  Rivers;  several  of  Mr.  Singleton's  horses 
having  gone  blind,  before  any  other  dangerous  symptoms 
supervened.  I  suspect  this  Ranunculus  to  have  the  same 
effects  on  animals  as  are  produced  by  cantharides,  when 
taken  internally,  upon  the  human  frame. 

After  spending  two  days  with  Mr.  Singleton,  I  found  an 
opportunity  of  proceeding  to  Freemantle  by  Mr.  Oakley's 
cart,  and  noticed  in  this  journey  those  species  of  phospho- 
rescent Agarics  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  letter. 

J.  Drummond. 


Additional  Observations  on  the  pollen-collectors  of  Campanula. 

In  reference  to  his  paper  on  this  subject,  given  at  p.  601 
of  our  First  Volume,  Mr.  Wilson  remarks;  "  I  find  the  same 
structure  in  C.  ranunculoides,  as  in  C.  rotundtfolia,  except 
that  the  three  branches  of  the  stigma  become  decidedly  revo- 
lute,  and  thus  come  into  contact  with  the  pollen  lodged  upon 
the  collecting  hairs  ;  but  this  does  not  occur  until  after  the 
hairs  are  retracted  into  their  cavities,  and  consequently  long 
after  fecundation  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place. 

a  The  pollen  sends  out  tubes  from  four  points  which  are 
previously  visible  as  circular  disks.  The  pollen-tubes  appear 
to  be  branched,  and  much  entangled;  their  diameter  not 
more  than  one  fifth  of  the  tubular  cells  composing  the  stig- 
matio  tissue,  and  on  that  account  they  would  be  very 
distinguishable  if  they  penetrated  that  tissue,  but  I  could 
never  find  any  in  that  part,  and  still  less  within  the  ovarium. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  extracted  a  grain  of  pollen  from  one  of 
the  cells  of  an  invaginated  hair  on  the  style  which  exhibited 
traces  of  four  pollen-tubes. 
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"  In  both  the  species  examined,  the  stigmatic  tissue  appeared 
to  be  composed  of  very  loosely  cohering  long  cylindrical 
tubes,  (not  hexagonal)  and  instead  of  being  more  dense  and 
coloured,  it  was  pellucid  and  colourless." 


Extracts  from  a  Monograph  of  the  North  American  Cuscu- 
TiNEiB  ;*  by  G.  Engelmann,  M.D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri. 

Tab.  III.  Figs.  1—8. 

From  SilUman's  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  VoL 
XLIIL  No.  for  October,  1842. 

In  directing  my  attention  to  the  different  forms  of  Cuscuia 
growing  in  this  vicinity,  I  was  surprised  to  find  several  dis- 
tinct species,  and  a  remarkable  allied  genus ;  while  only  a 
single  species  (C.  Americana)  is  noticed  in  botanical  works. 
Having  been  induced  to  examine  particularly  both  the  kinds 
indigenous  to  this  neighbourhood,  and  the  specimens  with 
which  my  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
have  favoured  me,  I  offer  the  results  of  my  investigations  to 
the  public,  with  the  view  of  directing  the  attention  of  Bota- 
nists, through  our  wide-spread  country,  to  the  subject; 
trusting  that  this  neglected  tribe  of  plants  may  thereby  be 
farther  elucidated. 

Order  CoNvoi/vuLACEiE,  R.  Br. 

Tribe  2.  Cuscutinea,  Link. 

Leaves  reduced  to  scales.    Embryo  spindly  rolled  round  a 
mucilaginous  albumen,  without  cotyledons. 
This  remarkable  tribe  is  appended  to  Convolvulacea,  bear- 

•  It  is  delightful  to  observe  with  what  rapid  strides  Botany  is  pro- 
gressing in  the  United  States  of  America.  We  trust  we  may  now  con* 
sider  that  it  has  a  firm  footing  in  the  ''far  West ;"  for  in  Dr.  Engelmann, 
now  resident  there,  author  of  the  memoirs  from  which  the  following  ex* 
tracts  are  made,  we  discover  a  tact  for  observation,  and  a  method  of  des- 
cribing plants  which  would  do  credit  to  an  inhabitant  of  the  most 
"-^lized  and  scientific  cities  in  Europe. — En, 
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ingtfae  same  relation  to  that  family  as  Monotropea  does  to  Py- 
rolacetB,  and  Orobanchea  to  Antirrhinea ;  these  plants,  which 
may  be  likened  to  Phanerogamous  Fungi,  being  all  destitute 
of  verdure  and  of  proper  leaves  (bearing  scales,  in  place  of 
the  latter,  but  never  leafless,  in  the  full  meaning  of  the 
term) ;  while,  in  the  structure  of  their  flowers,  they  agree 
with  plants  of  the  highest  organization.  They  are  all  para- 
sitic on  other  vegetables;  the  Cuscutinea  on  their  stems; 
most  Orobanchea  on  their  roots ;  and  the  Monotropea  on  their 
mouldering  remains :  hence  they  are  obviously  analogous  to 
the  Class  JSn/aroa  of  the  animal  kingdom,  and  maybe  termed 
Epiphyta,  growing  on  plants.  The  Cuscutinea  are  distinguish- 
able from  other  Epiphyta  by  their  growing  upon  and  twining 
around  the  stems  (and  occasionally  the  foliage  of)  other 
vegetables,  as  well  as  by  their  large  seeds,  resembling  those  of 
Convolvulus,  and  presenting  a  long  slender  embryo  which  is 
spirally  coiled  round  a  mass  of  mucilaginous  albumen.  Mo- 
notropece  and  Orobanchea  have  extremely  minute  seeds,  in 
some  respects  similar  to  the  spores  of  Acotyledonous  plants. 
The  seeds  of  Cuscutinea  germinate  in  the  ground;  but 
quickly  finding  the  plants  round  which  they  twine,  (turning 
constantly  to  the  left  like  all  Convolvulacea.)  they  strike  their 
papillose  roots  into  the  epidermis  of  the  stem,  from  whence 
they  subsequently  derive  nutriment;  their  own  original 
steins  soon  withering  away,  so  that  the  plant  has  no  longer 
any  direct  communication  with  the  earth. 

In  the  Epiphyta,  each  species  is,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
stricted to  the  same  or  similar  plants.  This  is  most  con- 
stantly the  case  in  the  Orobanchea,  where  the  germinating 
embryo  fixes  itself  at  once  upon  its  favourite  plant ;  but,  in 
Cuscuia,  where  the  seed  germinates  in  the  earth,  and  the 
stem  afterwards  lays  hold  of  that  individual  which  affords  it 
nutriment,  it  frequently  twines  round  all  the  plants  in  its 
neighbourhood  and  is  capable  of  extracting  from  them  its 
food.  Some  species,  however,  are  more  constant  in  their 
predilections  than  others;  as,  for  example,  the  European 
Cuscuia  EpUinum  never  grows  on  any  plant  but  Flax ;  and  our 
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Lepidanche  Comporitarum  is  confined  to  Solidago,  Heliantkms 
and  some  other  Composite.  Tet  several,  like  the  European 
C.  Epithymum,  and  the  American  C.  Polygon&rum,  live  promis- 
cuously on  most  of  the  vegetable  productions  within  their 
reach,  evidently  preferring,  however,  some  particular  species) 
or  genus,  and  rarely  seen,  except  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
I  have,  therefore  ventured,  so  far  as  practicable,  to  name  the 
Cuscute  after  the  plants  on  which  they  grow ;  in  accordance 
with  the  nomenclature  frequently  adopted,  of  late,  in  the 
case  of  parasites,  especially  in  the  genus  Orobanche,  as  O. 
Gate,  O.  Eryngiij  O.  Scabiosa,  O.  Salvia,  §c.  thereby  desig- 
nating an  important  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  plant. 

1.  Cuscuta.  L.  Dodder. 

Calyx  tnonosepalous,  4-5cleft,  persistent.  Corolla  cam- 
panulate  or  urceolate,  4-5cleft;  styles  1  or  2.  Capsule 
2-celled,  4-seeded. 

Twining  parasitic  plants ;  stem  filiform,  simple  or  generally 
branched,  whitish,  yellow,  or  orange-coloured,  with  scaly 
leaves.  The  inflorescence  is  a  cyme,  with  a  central  flower 
opening  first,  and  axillary  or  lateral  flowers,  expanding' 
afterwards ;  flowers  whitish,  sessile  or  pedunculate,  more  or 
less  clustered  and  conglomerate  in  some  species,  and  rather 
lax  (paniculate)  in  others.  First  or  central  flower  mostly 
5-partite,  lateral  ones  in  some  species  regularly  4-partite,  in 
others  almost  always  5-partite.  Limb  of  the  corolla  erect, 
spreading  or  reflexed,  and  together  with  the  stamens  either 
persistent  at  the  base  of  the  capsule  or  more  frequently  se- 
parated from  its  insertion,  and  covering  its  summit:  its 
texture  in  some  species  nearly  membranaceous,  in  others 
thicker  and  more  fleshy. 

Stamens  united  with  the  tube  of  the  corolla  up  to  the  base 
of  the  segments.  Near  their  base,  within  the  tube  of  the 
corolla,  they  bear  a  scale  which  is  evidently  not  a  distinct 
organ ;  but  only  an  appendage  of  the  stamens.  These  are 
present  in  all  the  species  I  have  examined ;  sometimes  consist- 
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ifig  only  of  one  or  a  few  teeth  on  both  sides  of  the  filament 
(as  in  C.  Coryliy)  but  commonly  forming  a  distinct  lamina. 
In  some,  they  are  bifid,  in  others  undivided ;  but  in  all  either 
crenuiate  or  fimbriate,  or  laciniately  or  pinnatifidly  divided ; 
they  are  erect  and  appresaed  to  the  tube  in  some  species;  in 
others,  convergent,  closing  the  tube  and  including  the 
ovary. 

Ovary  always  2-celled,  4-ovulate ;  styles  2  (in  a  single  spe- 
cies united  into  one),  frequently  unequal  in  length ;  in  a  few 
cases  supported  by  a  stylopodium.  Stigma  either  filiform 
(m  the  European),  or  capitate  (in  the  American  Ouscutce.) 

Capsule  globose  or  depressed,  crowned  by  the  persistent 
styles  and  stylopodium  (where  the  latter  exists),  2-celled, 
sometimes  4-seeded,  but  oftener  by  abortion  3-2,  and  even 
1-seeded.  In  the  European  kinds,  it  separates  by  circumscission 
from  its  base,  leaving  the  dissepiment  persistent  on  the 
calyx ;  in  the  American,  the  capsule  does  not  appear  to  open 
regularly,  but  separates  easily  from  the  calyx  when  ripe. 

1.  C.  Cephaianthi  (n.  sp.);  stem  high  branching,  flowers 
tubpedunculate  mostly  5-partite,  tube  of  the  corolla  cylindri- 
cal (after  flowering  ventricose)  twice  the  length  of  the  obtuse 
spreading  segments  and  of  the  ovate  obtuse  calycine  lobes ; 
stamens  shorter  than  the  limb ;  scales  ovato-laciniate  nearly 
appressed,  styles  equal  to  the  depressed  ovary,  capsule  de- 
pressed covered  by  the  remains  of  the  corolla*  (Tab.  III. 
f.  10 

On  Cepfutiantkus ;  also  on  Verrunria,  Aster,  Bahmeria, 
and  other  plants  (chiefly  Composite),  near  ponds  and  swamps 
about  St  Louis,  where  it  is  the  commonest  species.  I  have 
observed  it,  ever  since  1833;  but  always  confined  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Cephalanthus.    Jul.  Sep. 

2.  C.  Coryli  (n.  sp.) ;  stem  branching,  flowers  peduncled 
subumbellate,  mostly  4-partite ;  tube  of  the  corolla  cylindri- 
cal, equalling  in  length  the  ovate  subacute  crenuiate  inflexed 
lobes  and  the  acute  carinate  segments  of  the  calyx,  stamens 
a  little  shorter  than  the  limb,  scales  appressed  bifid  consist- 

o  2 
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ing  of  few  teeth,  styles  as  long  as  the  ovary  with  the  stylo- 
podium,  capsule  depressed  covered  with  the  remains  of  the 
corolla,  crowned  by  the  stylopodium  and  reflezed  styles. 
(Tab.  III.  f.  2.) 

/3.  stylosa ;  styles  much  longer  than  the  ovary,  exserted. 

On  Corylus ;  in  the  Barrens,  W.  of  St.  Louis.    Aug.  Sep. 

j3.  On  Solidago ;  dry  prairies  near  St.  Louis. 

Nearly  related  to  C.  Cephalanthi,  but  easily  distinguish- 
able by  the  shape  and  proportions  of  its  calyx  and  corolla 
and  by  the  stylopodium  on  its  ovary.  Scales  of  the  filaments 
smaller  than  in  any  other  of  our  Cuscutm  and  consisting  of 
2  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  filament  (where  it  adheres  to  the 
tube)  thereby  indicating  the  real  nature  of  these  singular 
"nectaries."  Rarer  than  the  other  sp.  and  oftener  found 
on  dry  ground. 

3.  C.  vulgivaga  (n.  sp.) ;  stem  branched,  flowers  peduncu- 
late somewhat  glomerate  or  more  lax,  generally  5-partite, 
tube  of  the  corolla  deeply  campanulate,  longer  than  the  pel- 
lucid punctate  open  (finally  reflexed)  lobes  and  the  roundish 
carinate  obtuse  and  slightly  crenulate  calycine  segments, 
scales  convergent  fimbriate  united  at  the  base,  styles  about 
as  long  as  the  ovary  (with  the  stylopodium  ?)  the  remains  of 
the  cor.  persistent  at  the  base  of  the  globose  capsule. 
(Tab.  III.  f.  3.) 

a.  laxiflora ;  flowers  in  loose  cymes. 

/J.  glomerata ;  flowers  conglomerate. 

y.  tetramera,  flowers  in  umbelliform  cymes  3-4-partite. 

This  species  has  the  widest  range  of  any  American  Ouscuta, 
but  is  less  restricted  to  the  same  family  or  genus  of  plants ; 
indeed  I  have  scarcely  met  with  it  twice  upon  the  same. 
Var.  a.  is  the  S.  or  W.  form,  /3.  is  from  the  Northern  Pro- 
vinces, and  from  Connecticut. 

Intermediate,  as  a  species,  between  C.  CephakuUhi  and 
C.  Saururij  but  distinguished  from  both  by  the  carina  of 
the  lobes  of  its  calyx  being  formed  of  larger  uneven  promi- 
nent cells  and  by  the  large  pellucid  dots  in  the  substance  of 
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the  corolla,  which  might  be  mistaken  for  glands,  but  are  only 
large  cells.  Other  slighter  differences  divide  this  sp.  from 
one  or  other  of  its  congeners. 

4.  C.  Saururi  (n.  sp.);  stem  low  branching,  flowers  5- 
parted  somewhat  pedunculate  at  length  in  spikes,  tube  of  the 
cor.  campanulate,  equal  to  the  somewhat  obtuse  campanulate 
or  spreading  lobes  and  longer  than  the  obtuse  calycine  seg- 
ments, stamens  as  long  as  the  limb,  scales  pinnatifid-laci- 
niate  convergent  covering  the  ovary,  styles  as  long  as  the 
ovato-globose  ovary,  with  the  stylopodium,  remains  of  the  cor. 
persistent  at  the  base  of  the  subglobose  capsule.  (Tab.  III.  f.  4.) 

Margins  of  lakes  and  swamps,  opposite  St.  Louis,  grow- 
ing on   Saururus;  also  at  Alabama  and  Texas.    Fl.  Sep. 

Like  C.  Polygonvrum,  but  with  stouter  stems,  larger  flowers, 
larger  and  convergent  scales  and  ovary  furnished  with  a 
stylopodium.  The  season  of  inflorescence  is  also  much  later 
than  any  other  species.     (Tab.  HI.  f.  4.) 

5.  C.  pentagon**  (n.  sp.J ;  flowers  pedunculate  subumbellate 
small  5-partite,  tube  of  the  cor.  open  campanulate  shorter 
than  the  long  acuminate  lobes  and  the  smooth  roundish 
obtosesegmentsof  the  5-angled  calyx,  stamens  shorter  than  the 
limb,  scales  ovate  fimbriate  converging,  styles  filiform  about 
equal  to  the  globose  ovary,  capsule — .(Tab.  III.  f.  5.) 

On  Euphorbia  or  Tragia ;  in  Virginia,  &c. 

Bearing  some  resemblance  to  C  Polygonorum,  but  with 
small  flowers,  and  a  5-angled  calyx,  of  which  the  lobes  are 
roundish  and  obtuse,  not  triangular,  &c. 

6.  C.  verrucosa  (n.  sp.) ;  stem  low  branching,  cymes  lax 
few-flowered,  flowers  (small)  long-peduncled  5-partite,  tube 
of  the  cor.  campanulate  shorter  than  the  lanceolate  acuminate 
lobes  and  nearly  equalling  the  ovate  subacute  segments  of 
the  verrucose  or  somewhat  hispid  calyx,  scales  ovate  fim- 
briate equalling  the  tube,  styles  as  long  as  the  ovary,  capsule 
globose  surrounded  at  the  base  by  the  persistent  cor. 
(Tab.  HI.  f.  6.) 

a.  hupidula  ;  inflorescence,  and  frequently  also  the  branches, 
hispid  or  glandular-pilose,  cal.  lobes  acute  shorter  than  the 
tube  of  the  cor. 
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6.  glabrior;  cymes  more  or  leas  glabrous,  caL  lobes  broader 
somewhat  obtuse,  nearly  as  long  as  the  tube  of  the  ear. 

Texas :  both  vars.  together  in  dry  sterile  prairies,  parasiti- 
cal (a.)  on  ButhomUh  Aster,  &c ;  and  /J.  on  PeUJoUemom 
(Drnmmond  3d  coll*  No.  247.) 

The  lowest  of  all  the  American  species  and  (with  C  petti** 
gona)  the  smallest-flowered;  not  particular  as  to  the  plants 
on  which  it  grows,  but  creeping  over  all  indiscriminately. 
This  is  the  only  Cuscuta  I  have  ever  seen  with  any  approach 
to  pubescence.  Allied  to  C.  Polygouonm ;  but  distinct  by 
the  lax  and  few-flowered  cyme,  &c 

7.  C.  Pofygonamm  (n.  sp.) ;  stem  low  branching,  flowers 
subsessile  glomerate  mostly  4-partite,  tube  of  the  cor.  cam- 
panulate  nearly  equalling  die  acute  campanulate  or  spreading 
lobes  and  the  acute  calycine  segments,  stamens  as  long  as 
the  limb,  scales  mostly  bifid  herniate  appressed,  styles  as 
long  as  the  depressed  ovary,  remains  of  the  cor.  persistent  at 
the  base  of  the  depressed  capsule.  (Tab.  III.  f.  7.) 

On  different  Polygon^  also  on  Lycqpus,  Patikorimm,  4c 
Aug.  Sept. 

Of  much  humbler  growth  than  C  Sawrwi,  &c  with  orange- 
coloured  stems,  growing  in  overflowed  places,  and  the  mar- 
gins of  ponds,  W.  of  St  Louis.* 

2.  LtEPiDAxcHEf  (nov.  gen  J 

Calyx  consisting  of  many  imbricated  scales,  persistent. 
Corolla  tubular,  5-cleft ;  styles  2 ;  capsule  2-celled,  2-seeded. 
Very  similar  to  Cuscuta  when  young,  but  assuming  a  differ- 

*  Since  the  MS.  of  this  article  was  sent  to  the  America*  Journal,  I 
have  observed  2  sp.  of  Cuscuta,  mentioned  by  Sir  W.  Hooker. 

C.  wmbroao  of  Beyrich  (Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  v.  2.  p.  77)  from  the  N.  W. 
coast  and  United  States.— C.  Saururif  C.  vulgwaga,  $? 

C.  arvensis,  Beyrich  (C.  Americana?  Hook.  Fl.  Bor.  Am.  L  c.)— C.uaZ- 
gttmgataf 

C.  coromaia,  Beyr.  (Hook.  Comp.  Bot  Mag.  1,  p.  173.)— New  Orleans, 
Dmmmond;  on  stems  of  Laurus  Caroliniemsu. 

C.  EpiUmm,  Weihe,  introdaced  with  flax,  Chester  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  elsewhere.    See  Darlington  Flora  Cettrica.  ed.  2. 

Xfvic  a  teaJe  and  «tx«*  to  strangle;  i.  e.  a  scaly  plant,  Strang- 
vhereon  it  grows. 
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ent  appearance,  when  in  flower  or  fruit.  The  stem,  which 
connects  the  several  clusters  of  flowers,  having  then  disap- 
peared, the  latter  only  remain,  consisting  of  innumerable 
crowded  sessile  flowers  and  scariose  scales,  spirally  and  most 
tightly  coiled  (with  one  or  several  turns)  round  the  stems  of 
the  supporting  plant,  which,  at  a  distance,  looks  as  if  a  rope 
were  twisted  round  it  The  flowers  are  so  crowded  that 
many  become  abortive  and,  as  it  were,  strangled,  presenting 
nothing  but  a  bunch  of  scales;  while  others,  which  seem 
perfect,  do  not  ripen  their  seed. 

The  principal  difference  between  Lepidanche  and  Cuscuta 
consists  in  the  calyx,  which  is  not  monosepalous  but  com- 
posed of  numerous  imbricated  scales,  of  which  the  2  or  5 
that  are  exterior  (being  much  smaller)  may  be  regarded  as 
bracts,  while  the  10  inner,  (nearly  alike  in  size  and  shape, 
crenulated  and  with  reflexed  or  squarrose  summits,)  appear 
to  constitute  the  proper  calyx.  The  corolla  and  stamens, 
with  their  scales,  are  entirely  similar  to  the  corresponding 
organs  in  Cuscuta :  so  is  the  ovary ;  but  the  unequal  styles 
are  generally  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  stylopodium  is  as 
large  as  the  ovary  proper,  or  even  larger.  The  ovary  is 
2-celled  and  4-ovulate;  but  I  have  never  seen  more  than 
2  seeds,  separated  by  an  incomplete  dissepiment;  and  fre- 
quently only  a  single  seed  ripens. 

L.  Compositarum.    (Tab.  III.  f.  8.) 

Tar.  a.  Solidaginis  ;  flowers  smaller,  lobes  of  the  limb 
reflexed,  stylopodium  half  as  large  as  the  ovary. 

Var.  /}.  HeliatUhi;  flowers  larger,  lobes  of  the  limb  spread- 
ing; scales  of  the  filaments  united  with  one  another,  forming 
a  5-lobed  crown  in  the  tube ;  stylopodium  larger  than  the 
ovary. 

This  singular  plant  appears  confined  to  the  western  prairies ; 
as,  near  St.  Louis*  (on  Solidago  and  Vernonia)  and  at  New 

*  Certainly  the  Cuscuta  Americana  (Hooker,  Comp*  to  Bot.  Mag.  v.  U 
f.  173)  found  by  Drummond  at  St.  Louis,  and  its  aspect  thus  described :— • 
"  Some  specimens  have  all  the  flowers  abortive  and  apparently  turned  to 
scales,  which  are  densely  crowded,  and  form  a  thick  wreath,  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  round  the  branch  of  some  shrub." 
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Albany,  Indiana  (on  Silphium).  The  second  variety,  which 
may  prove  a  distinct  species,  grows  on  Helianthus,  in  similar 
localities. 

Flowers  always  5-partite ;  tube  not  exactly  cylindrical,  but 
a  little  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  the  base,  rather  obconical. 
Styles  longer  than  in  any  of  our  Cuscuta,  and  almost  always 
unequal,  and  inserted  on  a  distinct  stylopodium,  also  the 
largest  in  the  genus.  Stigma  capitate,  a  character  common 
to  all  the  American  species. 


While  the  above  was  actually  in  type,  we  have  the  pleasure 
to  receive  the  following  remarks  from  the  Author,  in  a  letter 
dated  St.  Louis,  Feb.  12,  1843. 

*  Since  the  Memoir  in  Silliman's  Journal  was  printed,  I 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  a  large  collection  of  Texian 
Cuscuta,  and  have  investigated  this  neighbourhood  again  and 
again,  and  am  now  able  to  correct  some  important  mistakes 
in  my  paper,  and  to  publish  some  new  species  of  Cuscuta  as 
well  as  one  of  Lepidanche.  These  additions  and  corrections  I 
have  sent  to  Silliman's  Journal,  but  am  ignorant  whether  they 
are  likely  to  appear  soon  in  that  work,  which,  as  you  are  aware, 
is  the  only  American  Journal,  not  edited  by  some  Society. 
I  can  hardly  hope  that  the  notice  which  you  so  kindly  pro- 
mise to  insert  in  the  London  Journal  of  Botany,  should  not 
have  appeared  ere  this  can  reach  you ;  still  it  may  be  as  well 
to  state  those  alterations,  &c,  which  I  find  necessary  to 
make.  But,  in  case  you  realize  the  hope  so  agreeably  held  out, 
of  lending  me  your  collection  of  Cuscutince,  for  examination  fur- 
ther changes  will,  of  course,  be  needful.  There  is  one  thing 
which  I  much  regret  the  impossibility  of  rectifying,  and  that 
is  the  names,  which  I,  at  first,  thought  very  appropriatcgfor  the 
species  \  being  under  the  impression  that  each  Cuscuta  grows, 
more  or  less,  upon  the  same  or  similar  kinds  of  plants.  But  I 
am  now  convinced  this  is  entirely  a  mistake,  ample  proof  having 
beengiven  that  the  identical  same  species  often  grows  upon  total- 
ly different  plants,  without  the  least  variation  in  its  characters* 
I  should  therefore  have  wished  to  change  Cuscuta  Cephalanthi 
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to  C.  temdflora ;  C.  Coryli  to  crenulata ;  C.  Saururi  to  ft 
umbrota,  Beyr.  (they  are  probably  identical) ;  and  C.  Poly- 
ffonorum  to  C.  chhrocarpa.  Also  Lepidanche  Compositarum 
should  have  been  altered  to  L.  squamosa.  Bat,  on  con- 
ferring with  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  we  thought  it  imprudent  to 
adopt  so  extensive  an  alteration,  however  desirable  it  might 
have  been.  The  names  would  certainly  be  more  appropriate; 
except  perhaps  in  the  case  of  ft  umbrosa,  which  grows  along 
open  sunny  ponds  as  well  as  in  shady  places ;  but  still  this  ap- 
pellation,  being  the  older  one,  must  be  substituted  for  mine. 

The  most  important  corrections  are  as  follows : 

G  Cephalanthi  is  generally  4-parted. 

ft  vulgwaga  has  a  considerable  stylopodium,  as  the  figure 
3.  e.  shows. 

ft  Saururi  is  distinguished  from  the  foregoing  species,  less 
by  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  than  by  the  open  corolla,  of 
finer  texture,  the  lobes  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  not  orbiculate 
or  orato-orbicular,  but  oblong  or  even  linear-oblong. 

ft  verrucosa  is  Drummond's  plant,  which  I  have  received 
likewise  from  Mr.  Lindheimer,  gathered  also  on  Petalostemon 
toulliflorum. — C  verrucosa ;  caule  ramoso,  cymis  umbelliformi- 
bus,  floribus  pedunculatis  (parvis)  5-partitis ;  tubo  corollee 
globoso-carapanulato,  calycis  campanulati  verrucosi  segments 
ovata  obtusiuscula  duplo  superante,  laciniis  limbi  longe  acu- 
minatis  subbreviore;  staminibus  limbo  multo  brevioribus; 
squamis  ovatis  fimbriatis  incurvis  tubum  excedentibus ;  stylis 
ovarium  globoso-depressum  subeequantibus,  capsula  globoso- 
depressa,  Texas.  With  this  species  I  have  confounded,  in 
my  memoir,  C  hispidula ;  caule  ramoso,  cymis  laxis  pauci- 
floris  hispidulis  v.  subglabris,  floribus  longissime  pedunculatis 
(parvis)  5-partitis;  tubo  corollee  turbinato  campanulato, 
calycis  segmenta  ovata  acutiuscula  duplo  superante  laciniis 
limbi  longe  acuminatis  leeviter  crenulatis  breviore,  staminibus 
limbo  multo  brevioribus,  squamis  ovatis  fimbriatis  incurvis 
tubum  subeequantibus,  stylis  ovarium  stylopodio  coronatum 
sub®quautibus,  capsula  globosa,  stylopodio  cum  stylis  coro- 
nate*—Texas.  Apr.  May,  in  dry  sterile  prairies. 
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Very  near  this  species,  but  much  later  in  flower,  with  a 
compacter  inflorescence  and  far  larger  blossoms,  is  the  fol- 
lowing, C.  neuropetala;  caule  ramoso,  cymis  umbelliformibus 
glaberrimis,  floribus  pedunculatis  (majoribus)  5-partitis,  tubo 
corollas  campanulato  calycis  segmenta  ovato-lanceolata  acuta 
carinata  et  lacinias  limbi  uninenrias  ovatas  breviter  acumi- 
natas  crenulatas  patentes  subaquante;  staminibus  limbo 
paulo  brevioribus,  squamis  ovatis  fimbriatis  incurvis  tubum 
aequantibus,  stylis  ovarium  stylopodii  coronatum  paulo  super- 
antibus. — Texas,  in  wet  prairies,  growing  on  LUUri*,  Rud~ 
beckia>  HelianthuSy  Myrica,  $c.     August 

Lepidanche  Componiarum : — nearly  all  the  remarks  made 
in  speaking  of  the  genus  refer  to  this  species ;  since  the  next 
and  new  one  differs  essentially  in  habit,  and  more  approxi- 
mates to  the  true  Cuscuta. 

Lepidanche  adpressa;  caule  ramoso-elato,  floribus  arete 
sessilibus  glomeratis  5-partitis,  sepalis  7-9  imbricatis  brevis- 
sime  crenulatis  concavis  adpressis  ovato-orbiculatis,  inte- 
horibus  minoribus,  tubo  corolla  cylindricss  calycem  paululum 
excedente,  lacinias  limbi  oblongas  obtusas  patentes  bis  super- 
ante;  staminibus  limbo  brevioribus,  squamis  pinnatifido- 
laciniatis  convergentibus  ovarium  includentibus,  ovario  cum 
stylopodio  stylos  ©quante,  capsula  globosa  subacuta  corolla 
marcescente  obtecta  2-4  sperma. 

St  Louis,  in  rich  shady  woods,  on  Lauru$9  Rhus,  Pttia, 
Bignonia,  $c«    Perhaps  the  C.  coronata  of  Beyrich  ? 


EXPLANATION  OF  TAB.  III. 


1.  Cnaenta  Ctphtdanthi,  a.  A  tetramerous  and  b.  a  pentameroos  6ower.  c 
Corolla  laid  open$  A  the  Ovary;  e.  vertical  section  of  a  half-grown  cap- 
sule ;  /•  Capsule  invested  by  the  remains  of  the  Corolla. 

2.  Cummta  CoryU,  a.  A  flower ;  6.  Corolla  laid  open  $  c.  Ovary  and 
•tyles ;  d.  same  of  var.  ft  e.  Capsule  invested  by  the  remains  of  the 
Corolla. 

3.  Cu$cuta  vulgwaga,  a.  b  c.  Flower ;  d.  Corolla  laid  open ;  e.  Ovary. 

4.  Ctocufo  Sawwri,  «.  Flower. ;   b.  Corolla  laid  open,  with  the  mfltxed 
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i ;  c.  Ovary ;  d.  vertical  section  of  the  half-groWn  capsule  %  «.  ma* 
tare  Capsule. 

6.  Cuscuia  pentagona,  a.  Flower ;  b.  Corolla  laid  open  ;  c.  Ovary. 

6.  Cuscuta  verrucosa,  a.  Flower. 

7.  CuMcuia  Pohfgonorum,  a.  Flower ;  6.  Corolla  laid  open ;  c.  Ovary ; 
a\  Capsule. 

8.  Lepidamche  Comporiianm,  a  a.  Flower  of  var.  a. ;  ft.  Ovary  and 
Styles  of  do. ;  c  Flower  of  var.  0. ;  a\  Corolla  of  P.  laid  open ;  f  •  Ovary 
and  styles  of  var.  ft 

AH  the  figures  are  magnified. 


Figure  and  description  of  a  new  species  of  Tnvj  a,  from  Chili, 
by  W.  J.  H. 

{With  a  Plate.— Tab.  IV.) 

Thuja  Chilensis;  ramis  (cum  foliis)  ancipiti-compressis, 
foliis  quadrifariam  imbricatis,  lateralibus  complicato-carinatis 
ovatis  decurrentibus  utrinque  canaliculars  canaliculis  glau- 
cis,  intermediis  minimis  subrotundo-ovatis  carinatis  stipuli- 
formibus,  capsulis  nutantibus  coriaceis  ovatis  compressis 
profunde  4-valvibus,  valvis  ovatis  obtusis  infra  apicem  spina 
tuberculiformi,  duabus  quadruplo  minoribus,  seminibus 
ala  maxima  ovali-oblonga.        /» »,    /  jtn *-t*  <~    * 

Cupressus  Chilensis.     Gillies  mst.  in  Herb.  Nostr. 

Had.  Valleys  of  the  Andes  of  Chili.  Dr.  Gillies,  Mr. 
Lobb.  Antuco,  Mr.  Reynolds  (n.  78)  •  Laguna  de  Rauco, 
Province  of  Valdivia,  Bridges  (n.  731). 

A  tree  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  of  great  beauty,  and 
well  worthy  of  being  introduced  to  our  gardens,  where  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  from  its  native  regions,  whether  the 
Andes  of  Chili,  or  the  southern  provinces  of  Antuco 
and  Valdivia,  that  it  would  thrive  well  in  the  open  ground, 
and  be  a  great  ornament  to  our  shrubberies.  The  first  know- 
ledge I  had  of  it  was  from  Dr.  Gillies,  whose  mst  specific 
name  I  have  adopted,  and  it  has  since  been  found  by  Mr. 
Reynolds,  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Lobb   and    Mr* 
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Bridges,  and  it  probably  inhabits  all  the  colder  and  tempe- 
rate parts  of  Chili. 

The  older  branches  are  terete,  clothed  with  brownish  bark: 
theyoungerones  pinnate  ancipiti-compressed,  and  clothed  with 
small  imbricated  leaves  in  four  rows  :  and  these  leaves  are  of 
two  different  kinds:  the  lateral  ones,  which  are  exactly  opposite 
and  complicato-carinate,  so  that  they  may  almost  be  called 
equitant,  their  form  ovate  and  singularly  decurrent ;  on  both 
sides  is  rather  a  deep  groove  filled  with  a  glaucous  pulveru- 
lent substance:  the  intermediate  leaves  are  very  minute, 
also  opposite  and  stipuliform  (like  the  stipules  or  amphi- 
gastra  of  a  Jungermanma,  ovato-rotund,  obtuse  and  carinate. 
Capsules  copious,  terminal,  drooping,  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  coriaceous,  ovate,  deeply  4-valved ;  the  valves 
obtuse,  each  of  them  below  the  apex  furnished  with  a  short 
spine-like  tubercle :  of  these  valves  two  (opposite)  are 
about  four  times  smaller  than  the  other  two.  Seeds  four  in 
each  capsule,  each  with  an  obliquely  erect  (with  regard  to 
the  seed)  oblong,  or  ovato-oblong,  membranous  wing. 

Tab.  IV.  Fig.  1.  Leafy  branches.  /.  2.  Capsule.  /.  3. 
The  same  bursting  open.   /.  4-5.  Seeds : — all  magnified. 


On  two  Hymenomycetous  Fungi,  belonging  to  the  Lyco- 
perdaceous  group,  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  MjL, 
F.L.S.  (Tabs.  V.  VL  VII.) 

Few  Fungi  have  as  yet  been  received  from  Southern 
Africa;  but,  from  the  collections  hitherto  made  in  that  coun- 
try, it  is  evident  that  far  the  most  striking  feature  is  the 
variety  of  forms  under  which  the  Lycoperdaceous  group 
presents  itself  to  the  notice  of  the  mycologist.  Not  only  the 
common  European  genera  and  even  species  occur,  while  the 
curious  Batarrea,  represented  by  the  British  species,  accom- 
panies them;  but  we  have  Podaxon  Carcinomatis*  on  the 

*  The  specific  name  is  so  spelt  in  the  Linnaean  Herbarium,  where  the 
original  specimen  remains  in  excellent  preservation. 
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ant-hills,  differing  altogether  in  habit  from  any  European 
genus,  and  several  other  forms,  either  more  or  less  allied  to 
those  which  have  long  been  recognised,  or  quite  unlike 
both  in  habit  and  character.  It  is  to  two  of  the  latter 
that  the  attention  of  the  mycologist  is  now  directed,  pre- 
senting as  they  do  a  most  curious  combination  of  characters 
and  highly  interesting  matter  for  reflection  as  regards  affinity. 

One  of  these  has  already  been  shortly  characterised  by 
Kunae,*  from  whom  I  have  received  a  beautifully-executed 
sketch  and  a  portion  of  the  hymenium,  which  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  my  plant  with  his.  The  other,  as  far  as 
I  can  discover,  is  altogether  new  to  science.  Both  form  part 
of  the  rich  collection  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  by  whom  they 
have  been  kindly  placed  in  my  hands. 

I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the  characteristics  of  the  genera, 
reserving  toy  remarks  on  their  affinities  to  the  close  of  the 
memoir. 

Secotium,  Kze. 

Vol va  universalis  (-peridium)  demum  subobliterata.  Stipes 
distinctus  non  cellulosus  e  fibris  flaccidis  compositus  in  speci- 
minibus  optime  evolutis  cum  hymenophoro  confluens.  Hyme- 
nium subtus  liberum  gyroso-cellulosum,  cellularum  parietibus 
ab  hymenophoro  1.  apice  stipitis  nascentibus  et  ab  illis  nequa- 
quam  discretis.  Sporidia  cum  pedicello  limoniformia  cellu- 
larum parietes  vestientia,  nucleo  globoso.  Flocci  nulli. 
Est  ubi  stipes  non  ad  hymenophorum  attingit  sed  ipse 
hymenio  terminatur.— Fungus  boletiformis  terrestris  Hy- 
menangium  stipitatum  volvatum  referens.  Nomen  ab  tryKwos 
ceBulosus  ductum. 

Secotium  Gueinzii,  Kze.  Flora,  1840,  p.  322.  (Tab. 
Nostr.  v.) 

InarenosisPromontorii  Bonee  Spei  detexit  Gueinzius,  1839. 

In  Uitenhage,  Decembri,  Zeyherus. 

Volva  universal,  clothing  the  base  of  the  stem  and  pileus, 
smooth,  white,  at  length  entirely  vanishing  below,  and  only 

•  Flora,  1840,  p.  321. 
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to  be  seen  satisfactorily  in  utiexpanded  specimens.  Stem 
2\  inches  high,  obese  below,  about  \  an  inch  thick  at  the 
point  where  the  volva  becomes  free,  soft  and  elastic,  with  the 
central  fibres  paler  and  less  compact,  composed  of  rather 
flaccid  filaments,  mixed  with  more  slender  filaments  whose 
walls  do  not  collapse,  attenuated  upwards,  and  then  more  or 
less  expanded,  either  clothed  above  entirely  by  the  hymeniam, 
or  continued  into  the  very  thin  hymenophore,  and  connected 
with  the  hymenium  on  either  side  above  the  expansion. 
Pileus  or  hymenophore  2*3  inches  broad,  subhemispheiicai 
or  ovate,  unequal,  clothed  permanently  with  the  volva,  smooth, 
white,  areolate,  when  dry,  giving  off,  as  well  as  the  top  of 
the  stem,  more  or  less  numerous  plates,  continued  from  its 
substance,  which  ramify  and  form  a  spongy  crumb-like 
hymenium,  which  is  perfectly  free  below.  Walls  of  the 
cells  clothed  with  yellow-brown,  lemon-shaped  sporidia, 
about  nVr  °f  an  in°h  in  diameter,  attached  by  a  short 
peduncle,  and  containing  a  large  globose  nucleus.  The 
apiculus  at  the  top  of  the  sporidia  is  seen  only  in  certain 
positions.  In  one  specimen  the  volva  is  torn  off  regularly 
at  the  base,  and  remains  partially  attached  to  the  edge 
of  the  pileus  within  its  cavity,  under  the  form  of  a  dis- 
tinct ring.  M.  Kunze,  in  his  letter  on  the  subject,  informs 
me  that  he  saw  no  trace  of  a  volva  in  his  specimens.  But 
it  is  clear  from  his  admirable  sketch,  that  the  stem  was 
already  elongated,  and  then  no  clear  vestiges  of  the  volva 
remain  below.  The  walls  of  the  cells  are  scarcely  powdery, 
but  coated  with  sporidia,  exactly  as  in  Hymenanghim,  to 
which  genus  Bhizopogon  alius  of  Eng.  FL  as  far  as  the  spe- 
cimen found  by  Klotzsch  is  concerned  is  certainly  referrible. 
BulUard's  Tuber  album  belongs  to  a  totally  different  group, 
being  entosporous  and  not  exosporous. 

Polyplocium,  n.  gen. 

Volva    universalis    ampla    persistens.     Stipes    distinctus 

non  cellulosus  e  fibris  flaccidis  compositus  cum  hymenophoro 

confluens.      Hymenium  subtus  liberum  gyroso-celhilosum, 

demura  in  processus grossos  aculeiformes  foetiscens;  cellularum 
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parietibus  ab  hymenophoro  nascentibus  tandem  discretis. 
Sporidia  minuta  copiosissima  ovata  nigra  immixtis  floccis 
tenuibus  pellucidis  paroe  ramosis  cellulas  implentia.  Nucleus 
unus  alterve  globosus. — Fungus  boletiformis  terrestris  foedis- 
sime  inquinans.    Nomen  a  woXvtXokos  formavi. 

Polyplocium  inquinans.     (Tab.  vi.  vii.) 

In  ripas  fluvii  Orange  river  dicti  in  Africa  australi  detexe- 
ront  Domini  Burke  et  Zeyker. 

Volva  universal,  clothing  the  base  of  the  stem  and  pileus, 
smooth,  white,  at  length  bursting  irregularly,  and  forming  a 
broad  ragged  persistent  cup,  nearly  3  inches  broad.  Stem 
obese  below,  nearly  six  inches  high,  2±  inches  thick  at  the 
point  from  whence  the  volva  is  given  off,  attenuated  upwards, 
so  as  to  be  1  inch  thick  where  it  joins  the  pileus  into  which 
it  gradually  expands,  soft  and  elastic,  consisting  of  closely 
compacted  flaccid  fibres,  arranged  more  or  less  in  fascicles, 
which  terminate  abruptly  at  the  sides.  Pileus  5  inches 
broad,  hemispherical,  clothed  with  the  adnate  volva,  smooth, 
rather  wrinkled,  and  areolate  when  dry,  clothed  beneath 
exactly  as  in  Boletus  with  the  cellular  hymenium.  The  cells 
proceed  from  the  substance  of  the  pileus,  and  are  arranged 
more  or  less  vertically.  In  a  portion  of  the  hymenium  they 
separate  into  a  number  of  coarse  tooth-like  processes,  while 
in  other  parts  the  connexion  of  the  cells  is  not  broken ;  the 
whole  hymenium  at  length  easily  separates  from  the  pileus, 
exactly  as  that  of  Boletus.  The  cells  are  filled  with  an  im- 
mense number  of  minute,  dark  purple-brown,  or  almost 
black  sporidia,  mixed  with  copious,  pale,  pellucid,  slightly- 
branched,  inarticulate  flocci.  The  sporidia  are  ovate,  with 
one  or  rarely  two  globose  nuclei  about  77^  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  thickness  of  the  flocci  is  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  sporidia. 

It  may  now  be  considered  as  a  well-established  fact,  that 
the  puff-ball  group,  however  different  in  their  mature  state, 
form  a  part  of  the  vast  division  of  Hymenomycetes.  In 
my  memoir  on  the  subject,  I  have  stated  that  I  was  first  led 
to  suspect  this  to  be  the  case,  by  the  resemblance  between 
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the  hymenium  of  a  young  Boletus,  and  that  of  a  Lycoper- 
don  in  its  early  stage  of  growth.  I  was  not  however  pre* 
pared  to  expect  so  striking  a  confirmation  of  such  a  view  as 
that  exhibited  by  the  two  genera  described  above.  In 
general  outward  form,  and  in  the  disposition  of  the  hy- 
menium,  nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  resemblance 
between  these  genera  and  Boletus ;  and  while  in  Secotium 
the  hymenium  is  permanently  united  with  the  hymenophore, 
and  the  cells  simply  bear  the  sporidia,  which  are  not  ex- 
tremely numerous  on  their  walls  without  the  presence  of 
accessory  flocci,  in  Polyplocium  the  hymenium  at  length  is 
completely  separable  from  the  hymenophore,  and  more  dis- 
tinct from  the  stem,  which  is,  as  in  Boletus,  completely  con- 
fluent with  the  pileus,  and  the  mass  of  cells,  which  contain 
innumerable  minute  sporidia,  accompanied  by  abundant 
flocci,  is  at  length  broken  up,  at  least  in  parts,  into  hydni- 
form  processes. 

The  connexion  exhibited  between  the  Tuberifarm  Hy- 
menomycetes  and  Boletus  is  scarcely  less  interesting.  The 
hymenium  of  Secotium,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from  dry 
specimens  is  as  nearly  as  possible  identical  as  to  structure 
with  that  of  Hymenangium.  Secotium  may  be  considered 
theoretically  as  consisting  of  an  Hymenangium,  supported 
upon  a  stem,  and  protected  by  a  volva ;  and  the  more  the 
stem  penetrates  the  Hymenangium  (=  Hymenium)  the  more 
close  is  the  resemblance  to  Boletus.  The  genus  Gautieria, 
which  has  no  peridium,  belongs  apparently  to  the  group  of 
ClavaruB,  approaching  to  Sparassis.  If  this  notion  be  cor- 
rect, there  appears  at  present  to  be  no  known  Lycoperda- 
ceous  genus,  except  those  described  above,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  hymenium  is  perfectly  free  from  any  integu- 
ment.* 

•  Dr.  Montagne  has  just  sent  me  the  characters  of  a  genus  very  closely 
allied  to  the  above,  to  which  he  assigns  the  name  of  Gyrophragminm. 
It  is  founded  on  Montagmies  Dunalii,  Fr.  In  external  characters,  it  is 
nearly  identical  with  Polyplocium,  bat  there  are  no  flocci  with  the  spo- 
ridia.   Dr.  Montagne  remarks,  that  the  voWa  is  in  reality  the  lower  part 
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Explanation  of  the  Figures,  Tabs.  v.  vi.  vn. 

Tab.  v. — Fig.  I.  Secotium  Gueinzii,  nat.  size.  f.  2.  Ver- 
tical section  of  the  same,  nat.  size.  f.  3.  Sporidia  in  different 
positions,  highly  magnified. 

Tab.  vi.  vn.—  Fig.  1.  Polyplocium  inquinans,  nat.  size, 
f.  2.  Vertical  section  of  the  same,  nat.  size.  f.  3.  Flocci 
and  sporidia,  magnified,    f.  4,  5.  Ditto,  highly  magnified. 

On  some  Entomogenous  Sph^ri^e.    By  Rev.  M.  J.  Berke- 
ley, M.A.  F.L.S.  {with  a  Plate,  Tab.  VIII.) 

It  has  been  long  known  that  certain  clavarieeform  fungi  are 
produced  on  larvae  and  pupae  of  insects,  and  one  species  which 
has  excited  much  attention  is  developed  on  full  grown  wasps. 
In  the  former  cases  it  appears  that  the  Fungus  is  uniformly 
produced  on  insects  which  have  gone  into  the  earth  to 
undergo  their  transformation,  and  proceeds  from  the  anterior 
part  of  the  body.  The  GuSpes  v£g£tantes,  as  they  are 
called,  are  wasps  infested  with  a  very  long  often  twisted 
fungus,  which,  if  we  may  believe  what  has  been  reported  on 
the  subject,  without  however  giving  heed  to  such  fables  as 
those  of  Father  Torrubia,*  at  least  commences  its  develope- 
ment  on  the  living  wasp,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Maddiana,f 
arrives  at  its  full  growth  during  the  life  of  the  insect,  though 
at  length  reduced  by  its  parasite  to  the  last  stage  of  debility. 

Several  species  have  been  noticed,  but  three  only  at  present 
are  admitted.  I  have  no  doubt  however  that  the  production 
first  noticed  by  Reaumur  in  M£moires  de  l'Acadlmie  des 

of  the  peridium,  a  remark  equally  applicable  to  Polyplocium  and  Secotium. 
It  is,  however,  the  Mime  organ  as  the  universal  veil  of  a  volvate  Agaric. 
So  close  is  the  resemblance  of  the  Ggrophragmium  to  many  of  the  higher 
Ilfmenomycttn,  that  its  affinity  with  Lycoperdacea  escaped  the  notice  even 
of  the  great  Swedish  mycologist.  If  any  thing  more  were  wanting  to 
prove  the  alliance  of  Isycoperdace*  to  the  higher  Ht/menomycetea,  this  fact 
alone  would  be  sufficient. 

•  Apparato  para  la  Historia  Natural  Espanola  in  Madrid.  1754. 

t  Annals  of  Lyceum  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  1824, 
p.  125. 

VOL.   II.  P 
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Sciences,  ]  726,  p.  302,  under  the  name  of  Hia  Tsao  Tom 
Tchom,  a  drug  much  esteemed  in  China,  whose  properties  are 
detailed  by  Dutiable,  vol.  3,  p.  490; — that  by  Watson  and 
Hill  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  17&3, 
vol.  53,  p.  271,  in  their  Memoir  on  M ouches  Veg&antes  des 
Caraibes,  and  admirably  figured  by  M.  Fougeroux  de  Bonda- 
roy  in  Me'moires  de  l'Acad£mie  Royale  des  Sciences,  1769, 
Me*moire  sur  les  Insectes  sur  lesquels  on  trouve  des  plantes; 
and  thirdly  the  parasite  of  the  gufipes  veg^tantes  are  so 
many  distinct  species.  A  fourth  and  most  extraordinary 
species  is  one  sent  by  Dr.  Joseph  Hooker  from  Australia. 

Unfortunately  in  none  of  these  species  have  I  been  able  to 
detect  perfect  asci  and  sporidia,  by  which  probably  they 
would  be  as  well  characterised  as  the  already  described 
species.  The  characters  therefore  given  will  be  necessarily 
imperfect ;  but  my  object  is  not  so  much  to  establish  the 
species  as  to  collect  them  together,  leaving  to  future  ob- 
servers the  task  of  completing  what  I  am  unable  to  render 
perfect.  When  the  genus  Spheeria  shall  have  been  revised, 
all  will  be  arranged  in  Hypocrea. 

1.  Spheeria  militaris,  Ehrh. 

2.  Spheeria  sphecocephala,  Kl.  in  Hook.  Herb. ;  lenta,  pal- 
lida, stipite  longissimo  tortuoso :  capitulo  brevi  subclavato. 

Jamaica,  Dr.  Bancroft.  St.  Vincents,  iter.  Lansdovm  Guild- 
ing.    And  in  other  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 

The  whole  appearance  of  this  species  is  very  different  from 
that  of  any  state  of  Spharia  militaris.  The  name  given  to  it 
by  Klotzsch  with  the  authority  of  Kiinze  attached  to  it,  is 
clearly  a  wrong  transcription  of  Kiinze's  name  in  Myc 
Hefte,  for  a  somewhat  analogous  form  of  Sp.  militaris ;  viz., 
S.  sphcerocephala.  It  is,  however,  so  good  that  I  have  re- 
tained it.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  correct  information 
should  be  obtained  by  some  one  resident  in  the  West  Indies 
as  to  the  developement  of  this  species,  and  more  perfect 
specimens  procured  than  those  in  the  collections  of  the 
British  Museum,  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  which  alone  I 
have  had  access.    The  heads  in  these  are  dotted  with  the 
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young  perithecia,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  vestige  of  asci 
or  sporidia. 

3.  Sphteria  entomorrkiza,  Dicks. 

A.  Spheria  soboltfera,  Hill  (sub  Clavarifi)  camosa,  pallide 
fusca  ;  capitulo  subgloboso,  stipite  eequali  tereti  prolifero. 

Clavaria  aobolifera,  KM.  Vide  Watson  and  HiU  in  Phil. 
TYans.  vol.  53,  p.  2f] ,  1 763.  tab.  23.  Edward's  Gleanings  of 
Nat.  Hist.  tab.  335.  Fougeroux  de  Bondaroy,  M4m>  de  VAcad. 
des  8c.  1769.  tab.  4.  Guadaloupe,  Martinica,  Dominica  on 
the  nymph  of  a  species  of  Cicada.  There  are  several  speci- 
mens in  the  collection  of  the  British  Museum. 

This  species  is  extremely  variable  in  form,  but  in  its  most 
perfect  state  has  a  subglobose  head  tod  proliferous  stem; 
sometimes  the  terminal  head  is  not  developed  and  the  stem 
is  terminated  by  a  number  of  little  beads,  which  form  a 
cluster  as  in  a  recorded  variety  of  Sph.  militaris;  sometimes 
die  stem  is  branched  above,  each  branch  being  terminated  by 
a  little  clavate  head;  sometimes  a  single  head  only  is 
developed  but  tuberculated,  and  in  this  case  there  are  no 
proliferous  processes  on  the  stem ;  and  occasionally  not  only 
the  stem  is  even,  without  any  proliferous  processes  but  the 
head  instead  of  being  subglobose  is  absolutely  linear  as  in  the 
two  following  species.  I  have  in  vain  examined  specimens 
both  dry  and  preserved  in  spirits  in  the  hope  of  finding 
perfect  asci,  but  the  perithecia,  though  tolerably  well  formed, 
contained  merely  a  few  threads  which  broke  up  into  short 
cylindrical  portions.  These  are  probably  imperfect  strings 
of  sporidia,  and  if  so  differ  materially  from  those  of  Sp. 
entomorrhiza  and  Sp.  Roberts*.  The  greater  part  of  the 
figures  in  plate  5  of  Fougeroux'  Memoir  belong  probably  to 
Bp.  cntomorrMza.  The  substance  figured  on  a  perfect 
Cicada  is  a  secretion  as  Mr.  Gray  showed  me  in  several 
species  in  the  British  Museum. 

5.  Sphffiria  Sinensis,  n.  s.  j  Fusca,  stipite  cylindraoeo  deor- 
sum  subincrassato ;  capitulo  cylindrico  cum  stipite  confluente 
apiculato ;  spicule  sterili.    (Tab,  VIII.  fig.  11.  a.  b.  c.  d.) 

p  2 
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Hia  Tsao  Tom  Tchom.  RSaumur  Mim.  de  tAc.  des  Sjt. 
1726.  p.  302,  tab.  16.     Reef  CycLvol.  17. 

Hia  Tsao  Tong  Tchong.    Duhalde.  China,  vol.  3,  p.  490. 

Hea  Tsaon  Taong  Chung.  Westwood,  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist. 
vol.  8,  p.  217. 

China.    Mr.  Reeves.    Collection  of  Brit.  Mus. 

Attached  by  simple  or  very  sparingly  branched,  very  slen- 
der flexuous  inarticulate  threads,  which  spread  more  or  less 
over  the  surface  of  the  caterpillar.  The  substance  of  the 
caterpillar  is  replaced  by  a  tough  mass  of  very  fine  branched 
threads,  which  are  far  more  compact  than  those  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  fungus,  mixed  with  colourless  oil  globules. 
The  head  is  sometimes  split  into  two  or  three  linear 
portions. 

This  species  is  a  celebrated  drug  in  the  Chinese  Pharma- 
copoeia, but  from  its  rarity  only  used  by  the  Emperor's  Phy- 
sician; it  resembles  in  its  properties  those  of  Ginseng, 
b$ing  a  strengthener  and  restorative,  but  does  not  like  that 
cause  hemorrhage.  Father  Perennin  states  that  he  was 
raised  from  a  state  of  extreme  weakness  by  the  use  of  this 
medicine,  which  was  administered,  dressed  in  the  body  of  a 
duck.  The  Chinese  name  refers  to  the  notion  that  it  is  a 
herb  in  summer  and  a  worm  in  winter.  The  specimens 
figured  by  Reaumur  were  imperfect,  and  therefore  their  true 
nature  was  not  recognised,  but  the  fungus  was  supposed  to 
be  a  portion  of  the  root  of  some  plant  to  which  at  a  certain 
stage  of  growth  the  caterpillar  attached  itself.  It  is  sold  in 
little  bundles  tied  up  with  silk.  I  have  seen  several  of  these, 
but  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  in  which  the  perithecia 
were  fully  developed. 

Tab.  viii.  fig.  I.  I.  Spheeria  Sinensis ;  not.  size :  one 
specimen  with  the  head  longitudinally  splitting,  a.  radiating 
appearance  of  a  fractured  stem  ;  b.  filaments  from  the  base  of 
the  stem ;  c.  globules  from  the  body  of  the  caterpillar ; 
d.  filaments  forming  the  central  substance  of  the  fungus- 
bearing  caterpillar — all  more  or  less  highly  magnifid. 
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G.  Sph.  RobertsUy  Hook. — Sp.  Hugelii.  Corda.  Ic.  Fasc. 
4.  cum  op/,  analyst. 

On  the  larva  of  Hepiaht8virescens,Doubled*y.  New  Zealand. 

The  following  valuable  information  was  transmitted  by 
Dr.  Joseph  Hooker,  of  H.  M.  Discovery  ship.  Erebus. 
"About  Spharia  Robertsii  I  collected  all  the  information  and 
as  many  specimens  as  I  could,  but  am  still  much  at  a  loss 
to  account  for  its  developement.  They  are  found  in  spring 
generally  under  tree  ferns ;  the  caterpillar  is  buried  in  the 
ground  as  is  the  lower  portion  of  the  fungus.  Now  both 
these  fungi  (i.  e.  this  and  the  following  species)  belong  to 
caterpillars  which  bury  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going the  metamorphosis;  and  both  Mr.  Taylor  and  Mr. 
Colenso  hold  the  same  opinion  that  in  the  act  of  working  the 
soil,  the  spores  of  the  fungus  are  lodged  in  the  first  joint  of 
the  neck,  and  the  caterpillar  settles  head  upwards  to  undergo 
its  change,  when  the  vegetable  developes  itself.  I  do  not 
remember,  you  have  remarked  in  your  "  Icones,"  that  the 
entire  body  of  the  insect  is  filled  with  a  pith  or  corky  vege- 
table substance,  and  that  the  intestines  are  displaced,  which 
my  specimens  in  spirits  shew  well,  and  then  what  does  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  animal  become?  It  must  I  suppose  be 
all  turned  into  vegetable,  for  the  skin  of  the  creatures  re- 
mains quite  sound  all  the  time.  This  change  may  take 
place  from  the  displacement  of  one  gas  and  developement  of 
another ;  it  also  occurs  in  the  dark,  and  is  hence  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  formation  of  Fungi  on  the  timber-work  in 
mines.  However  this  may  be,  the  whole  insect  seems 
entirely  metamorphosed  into  vegetable  with  the  exception  of 
the  skin  and  intestines/' 

As  in  silk-worms  attacked  by  Botrytis  Bassiana,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  caterpillar  lingers  a  short  time  till  the  vital 
organs  are  clogged  up  with  the  mycelium.  It  does  not 
appear  that  in  any  case  it  has  made  any  progress  with  its 
coccoon.  We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Dieffenbach  for  the  know- 
ledge of  the  moth  to  which  the  larva  belongs. 

7*  Sphieria  Taylori,  n.  s.  stipitibus  fasciculatis  connatis 
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anastomosantibus ;  stromate  breviter  palmato  rufo  fulvo  sub- 
tiliter  velutino;  ramis  compressis;  apicibas  acutiusculis. 
(Tab.  viii.  f.  II.  a,  b.  c.) 

Banks  of  Murrambidgee.    Australia.    Mr.  Adams. 

Springing  from  the  head  of  an  extremely  laige  caterpillar. 
About  six  stems  grow  from  the  same  point,  forming  a  com- 
pact cylindrical  mass  2$  inches  long,  J  of  an  inch  thick, 
connate  slightly  branched  and  anastomosing;  expanding 
slightly  upwards,  and  giving  off  a  branch  of  short  much 
compressed  forked  and  palmate  branches,  which  are  dotted 
above  with  the  perithecia.  The  apices  are  somewhat  pointed* 
The  colour  of  the  whole  is  a  deep  red  brown,  inclining  to 
tawny  when  dry.  The  whole  of  the  branches  are  clothed 
with  a  very  thin  coat  of  extremely  short  forked  irregular 
flocci,  which  give  the  surface  a  dull  appearance  when  dry* 
They  are  at  first  solid,  but  at  length  become  hollow.  A 
portion  of  the  caterpillar  is  filled  with  a  white  corky  sub- 
stance, for  the  root  is  more  or  less  coated  with  a  spongy 
mass,  consisting  of  very  slightly  branched  wavy  threads. 

The  only  specimen  I  have  seen  was  not  mature,  but  pro- 
bably arrived  nearly  at  its  full  growth  as  the  incipient  peri- 
thecia were  evident  towards  the  tops  of  the  branches. 

The  following  notes  are  from  a  letter  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Hooker : — The  information  he  states  was  received  from  die 
Rev.  Mr.  Taylor  of  Waimate.  "  This  caterpillar  Fungus  was 
picked  up  on  the  banks  of  the  Murrambidgee  River,  10  miles 
from  the  township  of  Yap  (in  New  Holland)  in  a  rich  thick 
alluvial  soil,  with  many  others  of  the  same  kinds.  When 
fresh  it  was  8  inches  long,  and  3  inches  of  the  fungus  from 
the  nape  of  the  neck  were  buried  under  ground,  on  the 
surface  of  which  is  the  oval  or  circular  flower-like  bunch  of 
branches  of  a  brown  velvety  appearance  when  fresh.  The 
caterpillar  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  green  wattle  cater- 
pillar, which  produces  a  large  brown  moth.  The  discoverer 
Mr.  John  Allan,  the  only  person  who  has  heard  of  it,  found 
many  empty  holes  near,  as  if  the  chrysalis  had  been  hatched, 
and  he  saw  many  empty  shells  of  these  grubs  scattered  about 
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the  same  place,  and  at  night  the  brown  moths  were  so  nume- 
rous as  to  be  quite  troublesome.  The  body  of  the  insect 
was  solid  and  pithy;  the  outer  skin  attached  to  the  sub- 
stance of  the  centre  which  has  no  roots  in  it;  and  moreover 
the  pith  is  of  the  same  substance  as  the  stem,  which  is  as 
thick  if  not  thicker  than  the  body  of  the  caterpillar.  Both 
the  pith  and  stem  when  burnt  have  a  strong  animal  smell. 
Mr.  Allan  saw  nearly  SO  about  March,  1837. 

Tab.  viii.  fig.  II.  Spheeria  Taylori,  naU  size  ;  a.  a.  mag- 
nified branchlets;  b.  filaments  of  sponge  about  the  root, 
highly  magnd. ;  c.  do.  from  velvety  surface,  do. 

I  cannot  close  my  paper  without  due  acknowledgement  to 
Mr.  I.  E.  Gray  and  Mr.  White  of  the  British  Museum  for 
their  kind  assistance  in  the  prosecution  of  my  inquiries. 
Several  other  fungoid  productions  on  insects  are  preserved 
in  our  National  Museum,  but  none  certainly  referrible  to  the 
genus  Sphaeria. 


Enumeration  of  the  Plants  collected  by  R.  B.  Hinds,  Esq., 
and  by  Mr.  Barclay  in]  the  Feejee  Islands,  Tanna,  New 
Ireland  and  New  Guinea ;  to  which  are  added  a  few 
species  gathered  in  Amboyna  by  Mr.  Barclay.  By 
George  Bentham,  Esq. 

(Continued  from  p.  676  of  Vol.  I.) 

Thespesia  populnea,  Corr.  Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Abelmoschus  moschatus,  Moench.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr. 
Barclay. 

Sida  nucrophylloj  Cav.  Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Heritiera  littoralis,  Ait.  Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Heritiera  Fomes,  Symes  ?  Not  in  fruit,  but  the  foliage  has 
more  the  appearance  of  H.  Fomes  than  of  H.  littoralis.  New 
Ireland,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Melochia  odorata,  Forst  Tanna,  Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay; Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 
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Grewia  mallococca,  linn.  Fil.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay. 

Eleeocarpus  apposiltfolhu,  W.  et  Arn.  Aceratvum  oppasi- 
ttfolium,  DC.    Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Vavcea  Amicoium,  gen.  nov.  Vavao,  Friendly  Islands, 
Mr.  Barclay. 

Char.  Gen.  Vavma.  Sepala  5-6,  aestivatione  leviter 
imbricata.  Petala  totidem,  hypogyna,  festivatione  imbricata. 
Stamina  15-20,  corolla  breviora,  insequilonga.  Filamenta 
basi  glabra,  in  tubum  disco  adnatum  monadelpha,  superne 
libera,  h'rsutissima.  Anther®  intrors®,  biloculares,  loculis 
longitudinaliter  dehiscentibus.  Discus  bypogynus  cupuli- 
formis,  carnosus,  ovarium  cingens  et  ei  aequilongus.  Ova- 
rium intra  discum  sessile,  hispidum,  triloculare.  Ovula  in 
quoque  loculo  duo,  angulo  central!  affixa.  Stylus  simplex. 
Stigma  crassum,  peltatum,  obscure  triradiatum. 

V.  Amicorum.  Frutex  ?  v.  arbor  ?  Rami  glabri,  ramuli 
juniores  pubescentes.  Folia  simplicia,  in  apices  ramorum 
approximata,  alterna,  obovato-oblonga,  obtusa,  emarginata 
v.  obtuse  acuminata,  basi  in  petiolum  brevem  angustata, 
tripollicaria,  chartaceo-membranacea,  penninervia,  supra 
glabriuscula,  subtus  sparse  birtella.  Stipules  lineari-lanceo- 
latae,  villosae,  deciduee.  Flores  cymosi  ad  apicem  pedunculi 
axillaris  folio  brevioris.  Inflorescentia  tota  pubescens.  Brae- 
tea  parvoe.  Sepala  lanceolata,  villosa,  1  lin.  longa.  Petala 
intus  extusque  puberula,  sepalis  longiora,  crassiuscula, 
oblonga,  obtusa.  Discus  intus  pilosus.  Filamentorum 
villi  antberis  longibres. 

In  the  only  specimen  I  have  seen  of  this  plant  the  flowers 
are  not  quite  expanded,  and  the  fruit  being  unknown,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  to  what  order  it  should  be  referred.  It  is 
however  evidently  allied  to  Ixionanthes  of  Jack,  a  genus 
placed  by  Endlicher  doubtfully  at  the  end  of  Cedrelacem, 
but  which  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining. 

Micromelum  glabrescens,  sp.  n.,  foliis  junioribus  inflores- 
centiaque  tomentellis,  foliolis  10-12  oblique  ovatis  acumi- 
natis  minute  crenulatis   adultis  glabris,  calyce   brevissime 
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5-dentato,  fructu  oblongo  obtusissimo.  This  is  evidently 
very  near  M.  pubescent,  Blame,  but  does  not  quite  agree 
with  his  very  short  description.  The  leaflets  are  quite 
smooth,  except  in  a  very  young  state.  The  inflorescence  is 
a  dichotomous  many-flowered  terminal  cyme.  The  flowers 
appear  very  small,  but  are  as  yet  unexpanded  in  the  speci- 
men before  me.  The  fruit  is  about  4  lines  long.  The  folia-. 
eeous  cotyledons  are  very  broad,  deeply  emarginate  and 
twisted,  with  rather  a  long  straight  radicle.  Friendly  Islands, 
M.  Barclay. 

Cuming's,  n.  597,  1056,  1355,  and  1850,  from  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  are  also  species  of  this  genus. 

Aglaia  odoratissima,  Blume  ?  ramulis  paniculis  petiolisque 
dense  lepidotis,  foliolis  5  petiolulatis  ovatis  v.  ovali-oblongis 
brevissime  et  obtuse  acuminatis  utrinque  sparse  lepidotis. — 
Foliola  3-4-pollicaria,  subcoriacea.  Paniculee  amplissimee, 
fioribund®,  floribus  parvis  globosis.  Anther®  5,  rarius  6,  infra 
medium  tubi  staminiferi  inserta.  The  specimens  answer  to 
Blame's  specific  character,  but  that  is  too  short  for  identifi- 
cation. New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds;  Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Bar- 
day. 

Meliaeea.  Too  imperfect  to  determine.  Friendly  Islands, 
Mr.  Barclay. 

Meliaeea,  Lansio  affinis.  Folia  glabra,  foliolis  oppositis 
trijugis  cum  impari.  Inflorescentia  racemosa  ?  brevis.  Cap- 
sula  baccata,  subglobosa,  pollicem  diametro,  5-locularis,  lo- 
culicide  5-valvis.  Semen  in  quoque  loculo  unicum,  axi  cen- 
trali  affixum,  testa  carnosa  versus  axin  incrassata.  Embry- 
ones  interdum  2  collaterales  nee  superpositi.  Radicula  su- 
pera.  Cotyledones  crassi,  carnosi.  Specimens  in  fruit  only, 
New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Tristellateia  austraUs,  A.  Rich.  Voy.  Astrolab.  2.  38.,  New 
Ireland,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Cardiospermum  halicacabum,  Linn.    Feejee  Islands,  Mr.     -  \ 
Barclay. 

8chroidelia  glabra,  Roxb.  ex  Wall.  Catal.  n.  8057.  This 
is  certainly  very  near  8.  serrata,  but,  at  the  time  of  flower- 
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ing,  even  the  rhachis  is  perfectly  smooth;  the  fruit  also 
appears  to  be  larger.  The  filaments  are  very  hairy,  but  these 
hairs  appear  to  exist  also,  though  in  less  abundance  and  only 
at  the  base  of  the  filaments,  even  in  Dr.  Wight's  specimens 
of  S.  serrala.  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds ;  New  Ireland,  Mr, 
Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay ;  Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Harpulia  cvpanioides,  Roxb.  FL  Ind.  ed.  Wall.  2.  442. 
This  precisely  resembles  Roxburgh's  specimens,  except  that 
the  flowers  are  perhaps  rather  smaller.  The  genus  is  now 
commonly  referred  to  Cupania,  but,  if  so,  Endlicher's  cha- 
racter must  be  considerably  modified.  The  ovary  of  Har- 
pulia is  always  bilocular,  the  stamens  5  only,  the  seeds  pen- 
dulous and  attached  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cell,  &c.  New 
Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds;  Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Colubrina  Asiatica,  Brongn.  Ceanothus  Asiaticus,  Linn, 
New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Leea  sambucina,  Willd.  L.  staphylea,  Roxb.  New  Guinea, 
Mr.  Hinds. 

Zanthoxylum  (Aubertia)  varians*  sp.  n.,  glabra  v.  apicibus 
^  vix  puberulis,  foliis  longe  petiolatis  trifoliolatis  integrisque, 
foliolis  sessilibus  elliptico-oblongis  obtuse  acuminatis  basi 
longe  angustatis,  paniculis  axillaribus  folio  vix  brevioribus, 
floribus  hermaphroditis,  ovariis  glabris. — Color  siccitate  pal- 
lide  flavicans.  Ramuli  crassi,  primo  juventute  adpresse  pu- 
beruli,  mox  glabrati.  Folia  subopposita,  cujusve  pans  saepe 
inaequalia,  ad  apicem  petioli  bipollicaris  4-8-pollicaria,  pleia- 
que  trifoliolata.  Foliolum  terminale  aequilaterum,  lateralis 
valde  obliqua  et  basi  ineequilatera,  limbo  in  petiolum  com- 
munem  breviter  decurrente,  omnia  penninervia,  glabra,  te- 
nuia,  creberrime  pellucido-punctata.  Folia  superiors  s&pe 
simplicia,  foliolo  terminali  caeterum  similia.  Panicul©  axil- 
lares  v.  supra-axillares,  laxsa,  parum  ramoso,  juniores  pu- 
bescentes.  Pedicelli  1-1 J  lin.  longi,  hispiduli,  secus  rhachim 
fasciculati  v.  racemosi.  Sepala  4,  ovata,  hirsuta,  aestiva- 
tione  valvata.  Petala  4,  ovato-oblonga,  acutiuscula,  sepalis 
subduplo  longiora,  apice  recurva,  aestivatione  valvata.  Sta- 
mina 4,  petalis  paullo  breviora.    Anther®  connectivo  acu- 
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rainate.  Ovaria  4,  glabra,  intra  discum  4-lobum  ovariis 
ipsis  longiorem  affixa.  Ovula  in  quoque  loculo  2,  collatera- 
Hter  affixa,  at  alter  erecto  altero  pendulo  in  loculo  quasi 
superposita.  Styli  4,  breves,  filiformes,  apice  in  unicum 
coalita*    Fegee  Island*,  Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Canarium  atperum,  sp.  n.,  foliolis  5,  petiolulatas  oblongo- 
dUpticis  obtuse  acuminatis  basi  rotundato-truncatis  subtua 
scabris  ad  venas  petioHsque  hirtellis,  stipulis  parvis  subu- 
latis,  raoemis  axillaribus,  floribus  subsessilibus  glomeratis, 
staminibua  liberie  disco  sex-partito,  drupa  monosperma.— 
Rami  verrucosi.  Foliola  4-5-pollicaria,  rigidula,  margine 
ciHata,  reticulato-venosissima,  supra  glabra,  eglandulosa.  Sti- 
pukB  rigiduls,  2  lin.  longs.  Racemi  (seu  spies  interrupts)  2-4- 
pollicares,  rhachide  crassa  hirtella.Pedicelli  brevissimi,  crassi. 
Bractes  minims  v.  obsolete.  Calyx  urceolatus,  obtuse  et 
subsqualiter  trilobus,  in  fructu  persistens,  demum  patens. 
Petala  crassa,  calyce  fere  duplo  longiora,  sstivatione  indu-. 
plicato-valvata.  Stamina  6,  petalis  breviora,  3  petalis  al- 
terna  csteris  paullo  breviora.  Filamenta  tenuia.  Anthers 
ovate  glabrs.  Discus  perigynus  e  squamis  6  obovatis  ci- 
liatis  constans.  Ovarium  subglobosum  trisulcatum,  breviter 
hirsutum,  triloculare,  loculis  biovulatis.  Stylus  brevis,  cras- 
sus.  Stigma  crassum,  obtuse  trilobum.  Drupa  semipolli- 
caris,  oblonga;  sarcocarpio  (in  aqua  madefacto)  crassius- 
culo,  endocarpio  durissimo  intus  nitido.  Semen  subsigmoi- 
deo-oblongum,  testa  fusca  tenui,  radicula  recta  ad  apicem 
fructus  spectante.  Cotyledones  valde  plicate.  New  Guinea, 
Mr.  Hinds. 

From  the  above  account  it  will  be  seen  that  this  species 
differs  from  the  characters  given  to  the  genus  by  the  valvate 
petals  and  the  deeply  lobed,  or  rather  sexpartite  disk.  The 
other  characters  are  however  entirely  those  of  Canarium, 
and  it  is  probably  very  near  to  C.  hispidum,  Blume.  The 
fruit  and  seed,  excepting  in  size,  correspond  exactly  with 
Gartner's  figure  of  C.  sylvestre.  The  cotyledons  are  plicate 
and  apparently  lobed  in  the  same  manner,  but  owing  to  their 
fragility  and  to  their  cohering  together  in  the  not  quite  ripe 
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seeds  I  have  opened,  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  their 
precise  form. 

Cardiophora  HindHi,  gen.  nov.    Terebinthacearum.    New 
Ireland.     Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Char.  Gen.  Cardiophora.  Mores  polygamo-monoici. 
Fl.  raasc.  Calyx  liber,  sepalis  3  brevibus  persistentibus. 
Petala  3,  carinato  cucullata,  per  anthesin  deflexa,  persisten- 
tia.  Stamina  6.  Discus  carnosus  in  glandulas  3  bifidas 
divisus.  Fi.  hermaphr.  Calyx,  petala,  stamina  et  discus  at 
in  masculis.  Ovarium  sessile,  compressum,  apice  bilobum, 
lobis  brevibus  obtusis,  intus  biloculare.  Ovulum  in  quoque 
loculo  unicum,  angulo  centrali  lateraliter  affixum.  Stigmata 
2,  crassa,  singula  in  ovarii  loborum  margine  interiore  sessi- 
lia.  Fructus  compressus,  obcordatus,  crasso-coriaceus  mar- 
gine tenui,  medio  incrassatus,  indehiscens,  bilocularis.  Se- 
mina  in  localis  solitaria,  hilo  oblongo  lateraliter  affixa  v. 
subpendula.  Testa  crassiuscula.  Embryo  rectus,  exalbu- 
minosus,  cotyledonibus  planis  convexis  subcarnosis,  radicula 
brevi,  conica,  ad  apicem  fructus  spectante. 

C.  Hindsii.  Arbor  ?  Hamuli  crassi,  juniores  pube  brevi 
ferruginea  obtecti.  Folia  exstipulata,  alterna,  simplicia,  pe- 
tiolo  subbipollicari  adpresso-pubescente  subsericeo ;  lamina 
5-6  pollicaris,  oblongo-elliptica,  obtusa,  basi  angustata,  pen- 
ninervis,  supra  glabra,  nitidula,  subtus  ad  venas  adpresse 
pubescens,  inter  venas  glabra,  eglandulosa,  impunctata. 
Flores  in  racemos  axillares  pubescentes  petiolo  vix  longiores, 
brevioresve  dispositi,  secus  rhachin  fasciculati.  Bracteae  mi- 
nutee.  Pedicelli  l£-3  lin.  longi.  Flores  parvi.  Sepals 
ovata,  obtusiuscula,  pubescentia.  Petala  sepalis  duplo  lon- 
giora,  acuta,  fere  glabra.  Ovarium  jam  ante  anthesin  peta- 
lis  longius,  pubescens.  Stamina  3  petalis  opposita  lis  Ion* 
giora  at  vixovarium  fequantia,  3  sepalis  opposita  coeteris 
paullo  breviora.  Fructus  subglaber,  8-9  lin.  longus  et  latus, 
fere  obcordiformis,  lobis  sinu  lato  separatis  incurvis.  Semen 
fere  4  lin.  longum,  oblongum,  compressum. 

This  genus  differs  from  the  generality  of  Anacardieae  by 
the  presence  of  two  perfect  carpels,  both  of  which  usually 
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arrive  at  maturity.  In  this  respect  it  is  allied  to  the  Spon- 
diete,  bat  differs  from  either  of  the  genera  referred  to  that 
tribe  by  the  trimerous  flowers,  the  form  of  the  fruit,  and 
other  characters. 

Crotalaria  quinquefolia,  Linn.     Tanna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Tephrosia    purpurea,  Pers.      Feqee  Islands.    Mr.    Bar-   ^ 
clay. 

Destnodium  umbeUatum,  DC.  /3  villosum.  Feejee  Islands. 
Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Desmodium  triquetrum,  DC.    Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Phylacium  bracteosum,  Bennett  in  Horsf.  PL  Jav.  Rar. 
159,  t.  33.    Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Mucuna  monosperma,  DC.  var.  pedunculis  elongatis  pau- 
cifloria.     Tanna,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Dalbergia  densa,  sp.  n.,  scandens,  foliolis7-U  oblongo-v. 
ovali-ellipticis  obtusis  emarginatisque  supra  reticulata- veno- 
sis  glabris  subtus  petiolisque  brevissime  hirtis,  paniculis 
abbreviatis,  floribus  secus  ramos  pedicellatis  secundis,  brac- 
teolis  orbiculatis,  calyce  glabro,  staminibus  omnibus  conna- 
tis. — Affinis  D.  volubili.  Foliola  1-1J  pollicaria.  Panicula 
vix  sesquipollicares,  e  racemis  simplicibus  racemosisve  com- 
posite, rarius  irregulariter  cymosee.  Rhachis  et  bracteolae 
ferrugineo-pubescentes.  Bracteolee  calyce  triplo  saltern  bre- 
Tiores,  et  ei  appresro.  Calyx  glaber,  urceolatus,  1  lin. 
longus,  dentibus  brevibus  latis,  infimo  ceeteris  angustiore 
sublongiore.  Corolla  glabra,  petalis  omnibus  unguiculatis. 
Vexillum  oblongum,  cucullatura,  incurvum.  Alee  paullo 
breviores,  concaves,  obliquee.  Petala  carinalia  lato-obovata, 
obtusa,  apice  leviter  coheerentia.  Staminum  vagina  supra 
fissa*  Antherarum  loculi  erecti,  distincti,  bivalvatim  de- 
hiscentes.  Ovarium  stipitatum,  glabrum,  2-3-ovulatum. 
Legumen,  quod  Junius  tantum  vidi,  ei  D.  tamarindafolus  non 
dissimile.  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds ;  Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Bar- 
day. 

Ctesalpinia  nuga,  Ait.,  New  Ireland,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Baubinite,  sp.    An  B.  ferruginea,  Roxb.  var.  bracteolis 
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angustioribus  ?  An  B.  semibifida  Wall.  var.  calyce  longiore  ? 
Perhaps  a  distinct  species  from  either,  but  the  specimens 
are  too  young  to  determine.  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds  ;  7V- 
bie  Aland,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Acacia  laurifbHa  WUld.    Feqee  Islands,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Bruguiera  Aheedu,  Blume.    Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Bruguieree,  sp.,  with  small  flowers  and  an  angled  tigillus, 
but  not  in  a  state  to  determine.  Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay. 

Cereops  paudflora,  sp.  n.;  foliis  obovali-oblongis  longe 
petiolatis,  pedunculis  axUlaribus  bifloris. — Folia  bipolficaria, 
in  petiolum  pollicarem  angustata,  apice  obtosissima  v.  retosa. 
Pedunculi  petiolo  subbreviores,  recurvi,  crassi.  Bractee  C. 
Tlmoriensis.  Flores  majores.  Sepala  fere  3  lin.  longa.  Pe- 
tala  calyce  breviora,  membranacea,  obovato-oblonga,  medio 
lateraliter  cohcerentia,  apice  involuta,  truncata,  triaristata, 
setis  claviformibus,  basi  angustata.  Stamina  petalis  aequi- 
longa,  filamentis  apice  abrupte  attenuatis  et  inflexo-hamatis. 
Anthers  sagittate  acutiusculce.  Stylus  e  basi  incrassato- 
conica  filiformis,  stamina  subeequans,  stigmate  obtuso.  Ova* 
rium  calyci  omnino  adhcerens,  uniloculare,  ovulis  pluribas 
ex  apice  pendulis.  The  ovary  is  certainly  unilocular  as  des- 
cribed by  Decaisne  in  the  Timor  species,  and  not  trilocular 
as  Arnott  found  it  in  his  C.  Candolleana  to  which  he  is  dis- 
posed to  refer  Decaisne's  plant.  The  species  now  described 
is  evidently  distinct  .from  both,  in  the  fewer*  and  much 
larger  flowers,  narrower  leaves,  &c.  New  Ireland,  Mr. 
Barclay. 

Melastoma  malabathricum,  Linn.  Amboyna,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay. 

Melastoma  polyantkim,  Blume.  New  Ireland,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay. A  poor  specimen  with  flowers  almost  solitary,  but 
belonging  with  very  little  doubt  to  Blume's  species. 

Osbeckia  angusttfotia,  Wall.  O.  linearis,  Blume.  Am- 
boyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Monoxora  lattfolia,  sp.  n.,  foliis   latoovatis  3-5-nerviis 
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subtus  albicantibus,  cymis  sessilibus  plurifloris  petiolo  sub- 
brevioribus,  calycis  tubo  glabro.  Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Bar- 
day. 

In  the  more  common  Monoxora  spectabUis9  Wight  (which 
is  Myrtus  spectabUis,  Blame,  and  Myrtus  8inilacifoliay  Wall. 
Catal.  3629,  and  of  which  besides  Wallich's  specimens  from 
Taroy,  and  Marsden's  from  Sumatra,  I  have  Malacca  speci- 
mens, from  Cuming,  n.  2256  and  2285,  the  one-flowered  pe- 
dicels proceed  from  so  short  a  common  peduncle  that  the 
inflorescence  is  an  axillary  fascicle,  the  calyx  is  thickly 
clothed  with  a  somewhat  ferruginous  down,  and  the  leaves 
are  oblong  or  oval-oblong  and  three-nerved  only  or  with  a 
very  slight  trace  of  additional  marginal  nerves. 

In  M.  latjfblia,  the  leaves  are  twice  as  broad  and  usually 
evidently  five-nerved,  the  peduncles;  about  three  on  each 
side,  often  bear  three  or  more  flowers,  and  the  tube  of  the 
calyx  is  almost  perfectly  glabrous,  the  lobes  alone  (which 
are  much  broader  than  in  M.  spectabUis)  being  very  slightly 
pubescent  and  ciliate.  The  ovary  in  both  species  is  as  des- 
cribed by  Wight,  one-celled  with  two  parietal  placentae 
reaching  from  the  apex  to  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the 
cell  and  each  bearing  a  number  of  ovules  irregularly  ar- 
ranged. 

A  third  species  of  the  genus  with  precisely  the  satae  ovary 
and  placentation  is  Myrtus  trinervia,  Sm.,  or  Eugenia  tri- 
nervia, DC.,  which  may  be  thus  distinguished :  Monoxora 
rubeseens,  foHis  oblongis  v.  ovali-oblongis  acuminatis  triner- 
viis  snbtus  tomentoso-pubescentibus  ad  venas  rubescentibus, 
cymis  subsessilibus  plurifloris  petiolo  2-3-plo  longioribus, 
calycis  tubo  glabriusculo.  Of  this  I  have  examined  some 
specimens  of  A.  Cunningham's  from  Moreton  Bay. 

The  three-nerved  canescent  leaves  of  Myrtus  tomentosa, 
Ait*  give  it  so  remarkable  a  ressemblance  in  habit  to  Mo- 
noxora that  I  have  been  induced  to  examine  with  care  the 
structure  of  the  ovary,  and  have  found  it  to  be  essentially 
different  from  that  represented  by  Wight,  Ic.  PI.  2.  t.  522, 
and  though  nearer  to  that  of  Monoxora  than  of  Myrtus,  yet  suf- 
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ficiently  distinct  from  both  to  authorise  the  considering  that 
species  as  forming  a  genus,  for  which  De  Candolle's  sectional 
name  Rhodomyrtus  may  be  adopted.  I  find  the  ovary  one- 
celled,  with  three  thick  fleshy  doable  placentae,  projecting 
to  the  centre,  but  without  cohering.  The  margins  of  each 
placental  as  they  reach  the  centre  of  the  ovary,  turn  in- 
wards and  bear  each  a  single  row  of  densely  superposed 
ovules,  whilst  from  the  centre  (or  as  it  were  the  midrib)  of 
each  placenta  a  spurious  dissepiment  projects  slightly  into 
the  cavity  so  as  to  separate  the  two  rows  of  ovules,  without 
however  reaching  half-way  to  the  centre.  The  ovary  itself 
in  its  young  state  is  easily  separable  from  the  calyx  which 
encloses  it.  The  Rhodomyrtus  tomentosa  is  the  only  species 
I  am  acquainted  with,  and  occurs  frequently  in  collections 
from  tropical  Asia.  It  is  Cuming's  1253  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  2264  from  Malacca. 

Nelitris  Urvillai,  DC.     Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Of  this  genus,  besides  Barclay's  specimens,  I  have  exa- 
mined Cuming's  n.  801,  821  and  1824  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  2271  from  Malacca,  and  East  Indian  specimens 
from  Roxburgh,  Wallich  and  others.  The  ovary  always  ap- 
pears 8  or  10-celled,  although  strictly  speaking  it  be  tetra- 
merous  or  pentamerous.  The  placentation  is  in  fact  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Rhodomyrtus,  but  the  placentae,  instead  t>f 
meeting  only  in  the  centre,  cohere  together;  and  the  imper- 
fect dissepiments  of  Rhodomyrtus,  also  reach  the  centre  in 
Nelitris,  and  are  there  united  with  the  common  axis,  so  as  to 
divide  each  cell  into  two.  Of  the  above  mentioned  specimens 
Roxburgh's,  Wallich's  and  Cuming's  n.  2271,  have  the 
flowers  and  ovary  tetramerous,  and  belong  to  N.  paniculate 
LindL  Barclay's  and  Cuming's  821  are  pentamerous  and 
agree  with  De  Candolle's  character  of  N.  Urvillai ;  Cuming's 
n.  601  is  allied  to  N.  JamboseUa,  but  has  certainly,  like  all 
the  others,  several  ovules  in  each  cell ;  and  Cuming's  1824  is 
probably  a  new  species  allied  to  N.  Urvillai. 

Eugenia  vismioides  DC?  Prod.  3,  267*  New  Ireland, 
Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 
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Eugenia  rariflora,  sp.  n.,  foliis  late  ovatis  obtusis  basi  ro- 
tandatis  crasso-ooriaceis  nitidis  ramulisque  glabris,  pedicellis  X 
•olitariis  unifloris  folio  brevioribus  adpress?  puberulis,  ca- 
lycis  puberuli  tubo  ovato-globoso,  limbo  ineequaliter  4-par- 
tito,  laciniis  latis  obtusis  tubo  paullo  brevioribus. — Folia  2-3 
poll,  longa,  \\  poll.  lata.  Pedicelli  6-12  lin.  longi.  Brae* 
teolse,  corollee  et  stamina  in  speciminibus  jam  delapsa.  Ca- 
lyds  limbi  laciniee  majores  2  lin.  long®  et  late.  Ovarium 
biloculare,  ovulis  numerosis.  Bacca  oblique  ovoidea,  caly- 
cis limbo  coronata.  Semina  seepius  2,  depresso-globosa, 
testa  crassa,  cotyledonibus  conferruminatis.  Feyee  Islands, 
Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Sysygium  nitidum,  sp.  n.,  foliis  ovali-ellipticis  basi  cu- 
neatis  apice  obtuse  acuminatis  coriaceis  nitidis  impunctatis, 
venis  subtus  reticulato-pinnatis  in  venam  margine  paralle- 
lam  confluentibus,  cymis  paniculatis  in  ramis  annotinis  ter- 
minalibus  trichotomis,  calycis  margine  repando. — S.  venoso, 
DC.  affine.  Folia  breviora,  multo  rigidiora,  supra  siccitate 
glauco-nigricantia,  petiolo  2*3  lin.  lamina  3  poll,  longis. 
Paniculae  rami  crassi,  compressi.  Calycis  tubus  per  anthesin 
late  turbinatus.  Ovarium  biloculare,  ovulis  in  quoque  loculo 
2-3.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds ;  Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Syzygium,  apparently  new  but  the  specimen  insufficient 
for  description.    Ambayna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Jambos®  sp.?,  a  very  imperfect  specimen.  Amboyna,  Mr. 
Barclay. 

Barringtonia  speciosa,  Linn.    Feyee  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay,     x 

Baringtonia  excelsa,  Blume,  Bijdr.  ex.  D.C.  Prod.  3.  269  ? 
foliis  cuneatis  oblongisve  breviter  acuminatis  subserrulatis, 
floribus  secus  ramos  elongates  paniculee  amplee  sessilibus. — 
Arbor  elata,  speciosa.  Folia  confertim  sparsa,  sessilia,  v. 
brevisaime  petiolata,  usque  ad  sesquipedalia,  supra  medium 
5-6  poll.  lata.  Spicae  adsunt  sesquipedales,  quarum  tres  in 
collectione  Hindsiana  (eo  teste)  partem  minimam  formant 
paniculee  speciosissimee.  Flores  magni,  secus  rhachim  angu- 
lation irregulariter  dispositi,  alii  approximate  alii  pollicem 
inter  se  distantes.     Calycis  tubus  ovoideus,  sulcatus,  limbus 
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amplus,  bipartitua  v.  lacinia  una  alterave  bifida  S-4-partitas. 
Stamina  numerosissima,  fere  sesquipollicaria,  antheris  parvis 
globosis.  Ovarium  4-loculare,  ovulis  in  quoque  loculo  4, 
per  paria  pendulis.     Tawna,  Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Carica  Papaya,  Linn.    Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Cucurbitacea.  Apparently  a  Luffa  near  L.  acutangula, 
but  too  much  injured  to  determine.  Fetjee  Islands,  Mr. 
Hinds. 

Passifloracea  ?  A  slender  smooth  plant  with  deeply  three- 
lobed  obtuse  leaves,  the  flowers  destroyed.  Feqee  Islands, 
Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Sciodaphyllum  macrastachyum,  sp.  n.,  foliis  digitatis,  fo- 
liolis  (9)  oblongis  ellipticisve  breviter  acuminatis  basi  rotun- 
datis  coriaceis  nitidis  glabris,  capitulis  pedunculatis  longe 
racemosis,  floribus  10-12-meris. — Foliolainsequalia,  9-15  poll, 
longa  petiolulis  1-3-pollicaribus.  Race m  us  sesquipede  Ion- 
gior.  Pedunculi  pollice  breviores,  singuli  ex  axilla  bractera 
ovata  acuminata  orti.  Flores  in  capitulo  sessiles.  Calycis 
margo  integer.  Petala  10-12,  angusta,  in  calyptram  cohae- 
rentia.  Stamina  totidem,  antheris.  oblongis  sagittatis  fila- 
mento  brevi  dorso  atfixis.  Ovarii  loculi  tot  quot  petala. 
Stylus  brevissimus,  crassus,  conicus,  stigmate  radiato  ter- 
minatus.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Araliacea,  an  Aralia  palmata,  Lam  ?  Folium  adest  unicum, 
amplum,  nervis  palmatis,  profunde  9-fidum,  laciniis  gross© 
dentatis  v.  inciso-pinnatifidis.  Panicula  umbelliformis,  in 
specimine  fructifer.  Bacc®  ovoideee,  5-6-sulcce,  5-6-locu- 
lares,  stigmate  sessili.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Viscum  orientate,  Willd.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Two  Loranthi,  one  from  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds,  the 
other  from  New  Ireland,  Mr.  Barclay;  both  perhaps  new, 
but  in  very  imperfect  specimens. 

Uncaria  appendiculata,  sp.  n«,  ramulis  adpresse  pubescen- 
tibus,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  basi  rotundatis  subcordatisve 
supra  hirtellis  subtus  ferrugineo-villosis,  stipulis  bipartitis 
geminisve  lanceolatis  acutis  petiolo  longioribus,  pedunculis 
medio    articulatis  involucratis,   laciniis    calycinis    subulatis 
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ciliatis,  sinubus  dente  brevi  setaceo  auctis. — This  is  near 
U.  pilosa  in  appearance  but  is  readily  distinguished  by  the 
very  slender  divisions  of  the  calyx  and  by  the  small  accessory 
teeth  between  each.  The  surface  of  the  plant  is  also  rather 
'  less  hairy  and  the  leaves  larger.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Uncaria  setiloba,  sp.  n.,  foliis  ovatis  v-ovali-oblongis  acu- 
minatis  basi  rotundatis  subtus  ad  venas  ramulisque  pilosulis 
ceeterum  glabris,  pedunculis  medio  articulatis  involucratis, 
laciniis  calycinis  subulatis  ciliatis,  sinubus  dente  brevissimo 
none  obsoleto  auctis. — Near  the  last  but  without  any  ferru- 
ginous down,  the  leaves  narrower,  and  the  accessory  teeth  of 
the  calyx  smaller  or  even  wanting.  I  have  not  seen  the 
stipules.    Ambot/na,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Wendlandia  paniculata,  DC.    Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Bikkia  australis,  DC.  var.  foliis  4-6-pollicaribus  coriaceis 
breviter  et  obtuse  acuminatis.  Perhaps  a  distinct  species 
but  the  single  specimen  is  in  fruit  only.  Tobie  Island,  Mr. 
Barclay. 

Hedyotis  (Oldenlandia)  multiflora,  Cav  ?  (sub  Oldenlandia). 
Very  near  O.  racemosa,  Linn.,  referred  by  DC.  to  O.  pam- 
eulata,  Linn.,  but  the  inflorescence  is  very  lax  and  broadly 
paniculate,  and  by  no  means  racemose.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
the  true  O.  paniculata,  Linn.,  if  that  plant,  as  supposed  by 
Arnott,  be  truly  distinct  from  O.  racemo&a.  Cuming's  n. 
575  from  the  Philippine  Islands  appears  to  be  the  same 
species  with  rather  more  ovate  leaves. 

Stjlocorjne  pepericarpa,  sp.  n.,  tota  glabra  v.  inflorescentia 
vix  tenuissime  puberula,  foliis  ovali-v.  oblongo-ellipticis 
aeutiusculis  basi.  angustatis  submembranaceis,  panicula  ter- 
minali  corymbosa  brevissime  pedunculata  laxe  trichotoma 
multiflora,  calycis  laciniis  latis  obtusis.  Tota  siccitate 
nigrescit.  Ramuli  juniores  et  inflorescentia  leviter  canescunt. 
Folia  4-6-pollicaria,  supra  nitidula,  subtus  pallida,  petiolo 
semipollicari.  Stipules  late,  acuminates.  Corymbus  intra 
folia  suprema  sessilis  v.  brevissime  pedunculatus,  pluries 
tridiotomus.  Pedicelli  ultimi  1-1  i  lin.  longi.  Calyx  linea 
brevior,  tubo    subgloboso,    limbo   concavo,  laciniis  minute 
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dliolatis  tubo  dimidio  brevioribus  discum  epigynum  paullo 
superantibus.  Corollee  tubas  2  lin.  longus,  extus  pubescens, 
laciniee  paullo  breviores,  lanceolate.  Anthers  lineares. 
Stylus  laciniis  corollinis  paullo  longior?  stigmate  integer- 
rimo?  Baccee  magnitudine  grani  piperis,  globoses,  nigra, 
oligospermae.  Feqee  Islands,  Mr.  Hinds  (with  ripe  firuit 
only.)  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay,  (in  young  fruit  with 
the  remains  of  a  single  flower). 

Lasiostoma  hranthifolia,  gen.  nor.  New  Guinea,  Mr. 
Hinds. 

Char.  Gen.  Lasiostoma.  Calycis  limbus  breviter  urceo* 
latus,  integer.  Corolla  infundibuliformis,  tubo  brevi,  limbo 
4-partito,  laciniis  eestivatione  yalvatis,  intus  basi  paleia 
pilisve  membranaceis  dense  hispidis.  Anthem  in  superiore 
tubo  insert®,  oblong®,  subinclusee.  Ovarium  biioculare, 
loculis  multiovulatis,  disco  crasso  coronatum.  Stylus  fili- 
formis,  stigmate  clavato.  Bacca  subbipartibilis,  bilocularia. 
Semina  numerosa,  minuta,  pendula,  in  placenta  carnosa  axi 
internee  affixa  nidulantia. — S.  loranthifotia,  foliis  late  obovatia 
obtusissimis.  Tota  glabra.  Rami  crassi,  carnosi,  siedtata 
rugosi.  Stipules  breves,  vaginantes,  truncates,  juniores  in* 
tegree,  mox  irregulariter  ruptee,  et  tardius  evanidea.  Folia 
subsessilia,  pleraque  bipollicaria,  integerrima,  basi  cuneata, 
crasso-coriacea,  obscure  penninervia.  Flores  in  capitolia 
axillaribus  nodiformibus  sessiles.  Calyces  floridi  carnosuli, 
cum  bracteis  intra  capitulum  immersi,  limbo  discum  ovarii 
subeequante.  Corolla  omnino  exserta,  i\  lin-longa,  extus 
glabra,  subcarnosa;  faux  et  laciniarum  pars  inferior  intus 
paleis  angustis  hyalinis  densissime  hirtee,  tubus  glaber. 
Bacca  ovoidea,  li  lin-longa,  disco  carnoso  et  calycis  limbo 
brevissimo  coronata. 

This  plant  has  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  Gaudichaud** 
figure  of  Myrmecodia  inerntis  (Freyc.  Voy.  t.  95.)  that  T 
should  have  been  much  tempted  to  consider  it  as  the  same, 
were  it  not  that  I  find  the  structure  of  the  ovary  and  fruit 
so  completely  at  variance  with  his  description.  It  is  true 
that  with  an  ordinary  pocket  glass  the  placentae  have,  espe- 
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dally  at  the  time  of  flowering  the  appearance  of  single  peltate 
ovules  attached  by  their  inner  surface,  but  under  a  stronger 
glass,  especially  as  the  fruit  advances  towards  maturity, 
these  fleshy  placentae  are  covered  with  small  oblong  pendu- 
lous seeds  more  or  less  imbedded  in  pulp  as  in  Gardenia, 
RauHa  and  other  allied  genera.  I  have  not  however  seen 
them  quite  ripe,  so  as  to  examine  their  internal  structure. 
De  CandoUe  refers  moreover  to  Myrmecodia  inermis,  Gaud. 
the  M.  tuberosa.  Jack,  whose  description  differs  from  the 
plant  before  me  in  several  points.  The  genus  Lasiostoma 
now  established  would  belong  to  the  Gardenia.  I  have 
adopted  for  it  a  name  originally  substituted  by  Schreber  to 
Aublet's  Rouhamon  now  united  to  Strychnos  and  extended  by 
Bprengel  to  include  Myrmecodia,  but  now  unoccupied. 

Lasiostoma  oblonga,  sp,  n.  foliis  ovali-oblongis  obtusis. 
The  leaves  are  scarcely  more  than  half  the  breadth  of  those 
of  the  preceding  species,  the  bark  of  the  branches  smoother, 
and  the  flowers  smaller  but  precisely  the  same  in  structure. 
New  Ireland,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Timonius  Forsteri,  DC.  Burneya  Forsteri,  Cham.  Schlecht. 
Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Ixores  sp.  not  distinguishable  by  the  single  specimen 
before  me,  from  I.  Thmoriensis,  Decaisne.  Amboyna,  Mr. 
Barclay. 

Vernonia  cinerea,  Less.  var.  angustifblia.  Tarma,  Mr. 
Barclay. 

WoUastonia  strigulosa,  DC.  Tanna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Wollastonia  insularis,  DC  ?  Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 
The  leaflets  of  the  involucre  are  remarkably  obtuse,  in  other 
respects  it  agrees  precisely  with  De  Candolle's  character. 

ifigioeras  yra^ran*,  Kon.     Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Myrsine  sp.  in  fruit  only.    Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Ole%jloribunda,  sp.  n.,  glaberrima,  foliis  longiuscule  petio- 
latb  oblongo-ellipticis  obtuse  acuminatis  basi  angustatis 
aubtmdulatis  nitidis,  panieulis  axillaribus  laxe  ramosissimis, 
floribus  parvis,  calyce  profunde  4-fido,  corolla  fere  ad  basin 
4-partita,  laciniis  erecto-patentibus  concavis.    Folia  omnino 
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C.  attenuate,  Wall.  Paniculae  multo  ramosiores.  Corolla 
dimidio  fere  minores,  petalis  vix  patentibus  nee  recurvis. 
New  Ireland,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Chsetosus  volubilis,  gen.  nov.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Char.  Gen.  Chjbtosus.  Calyx  brevis,  5-partitus,  sepalis 
eestivatione  imbricatis.  Corollee  tubus  brevis,  ovoideus,  faux 
leviter  con tracta,  subnuda;  limbi  lacinias  5,  oblongo-lineares 
eestivatione  leviter  contorta.  Stamina  5,  imo  tubo  inserta. 
Antheree  exsertee,  in  conum  connate.  Glandulee  hypogynce  5, 
conicee,  ovario  eequilongee.  Ovarium  biloculare,  ovulis  in 
quoque  loculo  numerosissimis,  placentis  dissepimento  adnatis. 
Stylus  filiformis.  Stigma  basi  orbiculari  impositum,  oblon- 
gum,  apice  breviter  bicuspidatum.  Bacca  bilocularis,  Crus- 
tacea, polyspermy  seminibus  peltatis  dissepimento  affixia. — 
C.  volubilis.  Frutex  glaber,  ramulis  volubilibus.  Folia 
opposita,  petiolata,  ovata,  breviter  acuminata,  penninervia, 
subtripollicaria.  Stipulas  interpetiolare  brevissimee,  breviter 
multiset®.  Cyraee  pedunculate  axillares,  2-3-chotomae,  petiolo 
paullo  longiores.  Calyx  f  lin.  longus.  Corolla  intus  extus- 
que  glabra,  tubo  lineam,  limbi  laciniis  sesquilineam  longis. 
Faux  annula  obscura  aucta.  Filamenta  crassiuscula,  pilis 
paucis  hirtella,  tubo  corollee  paullo  longiora.  Ovarium  gyno- 
phoro  crasso  carnoso  impositum,  tetragono-conicum.  Bacc®, 
in  speciminibus  immaturee,  late  obovoideo-globosee,  4-5  lin. 
longee  et  latae,  nonnulke  loculo  uno  abortiente  ovoideee  in- 
curvae.    Semina  in  quoque  loculo  4-5  ;  matura  non  vidi. 

This  genus  would  belong  to  the  tribe  Carisseee  of  Apocy- 
naceae,  but  that  the  stipulary  setaB  are  more  evident  than  in 
others  of  that  tribe.  It  has  much  of  the  habit  of  Gardnera 
and  appears  to  come  near  to  the  character  given  to  Picro- 
phlceus  of  Blume,  but  is  in  several  points  sufficiently  dis- 
tinct. 

Alyxia  laurina*  Gaudich.  ad  Freycin.  451.  t.  62.  New 
Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds ;  Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Apocynacea,  not  in  a  state  to  determine*  Feejee  Islands, 
Mr.  Barclay. 

Dischidia  ovata,  sp.  n.,  camosa,  foliis  ovatis  acutiusculis 
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fubtrinerviis,  pedunculis  axillaribus,  corollas  fauce  dense 
pilosa.  Habitus  Disckidiarum  sed  utriculi  in  speciminibus 
nulli.  Folia  pleraque  sesquipollicaria,  latiora  v.  angustiora, 
obtusion*  v.  acutiora.  Pedunculi  breves,  apice  nodoso-bifidi. 
Corolla  3  lin.  longa,  basi  inflata,  ad  faucem  valde  contracta 
et  ibidem  intus  dense  pilosa ;  laciniee  limbi  breves,  ovate. 
Corona  foliola  membranacea,  profunde  bifida,  laciniis  quasi 
stipitatifl  oblique  oblongis  incurvis.  Anthers  et  pollinia 
omnino  generis.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Asclepiadeearum  genus  novum  ?  Hoyce  et  Cyrtocerati  af- 
fine.  Planta  volubilis,  glabra.  Folia  opposita,  subcarnosa, 
lato-ovata  v.  orbiculata,  basi  subcordata.  Umbellae  interpe- 
tiolares?  Pedicelli  singuli  semipollicares.  Sepala  parva. 
Corolla  rotata?  inaperta  pentagono-pyramidata,  profunde 
S  loba,  laciniis  ovato-triangularibus.  Corona  staminea 
5  phylla,  foliolis  medio  staminum  tubo  affixis  carnosis 
erectis  lanceolatis  appressis  deorsum  in  appendicem  trilobum 
patentem  productis,  lacinia  intermedia  brevissima  dentiformi. 
Antheree  membrana  terminate.  Masses  pollinis  basi  affix®, 
erecte.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Cordia  subpubescens,  Decaisne,  Herb.  Tim.  68.  Specimina 
fructifera,  fere  glabra.     Tanna,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Plectranthus  Forsteri,  Benth.  Lab.  38.  Feejee  Islands,  Mr.    > 
Binds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Ckrodendron  inerme,  Br.  New  Ireland,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Vitex  Negundo.  Linn.    Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Hinds,   Mr.     > 
Barclay. 

Premna  integrifolia,  Linn  ?,  Feejee  Islands^  Mr.  Hinds.  \: 

Gmelina  Asialiea,  Linn.  Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay.1 

Solanum  viride,  Br.  Prod.  1.  445  ?  Friendly  Islands,  Mr. 
Barclay* 

Solanum  nigrum,  linn.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Solanum  Anricorum,  sp.  n.,  fruticosum,  inerme,  ramis  sul- 
catis,  foliis  ovatb  obscure  angulato-sinuatis  supra  demum 
glabris  subtus  reticulato-venosis  ad  venas  petiolis  caule  race- 
misque  leproso-tomentosis,  racemis  lateralibus  bifidis  multi- 
floris,  calycibus  5-dentalis,  corolla  profunde  5- fid©  laciniis 
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lanceolatis  acutds. — Valde  affine  S.  Sandwicensi,  Hook.,  et 
Am.,  sed  foliis  majoribus  subtus  venis  elevatis  numerosia 
reticulatis  prima  fade  distinguitur.  Racemi  breves  multi- 
flori,  pedunculo  communi  2-3  lin.  longo  ramis  longioribus, 
pedicellis  fere  semipollicaribus.  Calyx  parvus,  tomentosus, 
dentibus  subulatis  tubo  brevioribus,  sinubus  truncatis.  Co* 
roila  extus  lepidota,  laciniis  longioribua  et  acutioribus  quam 
in  S.  Sandwicensi.    Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Solanum  inamoenum,  sp.  n.,  fruticosum,  inerme,  ramis  tero- 
tibus  tortuosis,  junioribus  tomentosis,  foliis  oblique  oblongo- 
ovatis  acuminatis  integerrimis  v.  subsinuato-dentatis,  supra 
glaberrimis  v.  pube  rara  conspersis,  subtus  ubique  molliter 
stellato-pubescentihus,  racemis  suboppositifoliis  tomentosis, 
ealycibus  angulatis  6-dentatis  sinubus  interdum  dentibus 
accessories  auctis,  fructiferis  parura  auctis  5-fidis,  corollas 
tomentosa  profunde  5-fidee  laciniis  oblongis. — H»c  etiam 
species  S.  Sandwicensi  et  etiam  8.  tetrandro  affinis  est. 
Racemi  in  specimine  omnes  simplices,  rhachi  demum  polH- 
cari,  pedicellis  2-4  lin.  longis  apiee  incrassatis.  Calyx 
florifer  parvus  dentibus  minutis,  fructifer  parura  auctus, 
laciniis  ovatis.  Bacca  magnitudine  fructus  Solam  tuberosu 
Fee/ee  Islands,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Cyrtandra  latjfolia,  sp.  n.,  foliis  maximis  oppositis  (sub- 
eequalibus?)  oblique  ovatis  supra  junioribus  hirtis  demum 
glabratis  subtus  ad  venas  petiolisque  tomentosis9  cymis  mul- 
tifloris  longiuscule  pedunculatis,  calyce  6-partito,  laciniis 
lato-lanceolatis  corolla  tubum  sequantibus,  corolla  Hmbo 
subaqualiter  5-partito. — Caulis  seu  ramus  crassus,  sulcatus, 
tomento  brevissimo  rufescens.  Folia  ampla  et  lata,  (adest 
pedale,  7  polMatum,  petiolo  pollicari),  juniora  asqualia,  supra 
breviter  hirtella,  subtus  brevissime  et  dense  tomentosa, 
adulta  (quorum  adest  unum  tantum  cujusve  paria)  membra- 
nacea,  supra  viridia,  et  nonnisi  pilis  brevissimis  raris  glabra, 
subtus  ad  venas  tenuissime  tomentella,  inter  venas  pallida. 
Pedunculi  axillares,  2.3  pollicares.  Cymes  umbellseformes, 
3*5  radiate,  pedicello  centrali  simplici  unifloro,  eateris 
2-3-cbotomis.    Bractea  minute.    Calyx  canescens,  4  lin. 
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longus,  laxus,  laciniis  demum  ad  basin  solutis  acutis.  Co- 
rolla glabra,  tubo  incurvo  basi  postice  gibbo,  laciniis  orbicu* 
laribus  vix  ineequalibus.  Stamina  inferiora  subexserta,  an- 
therarum  loculis  parallelis,  superiorum  rudimenta  rainuta. 
Ovarium  vagina  conspicua  basi  cinctum.  Stigma  bilaniella- 
tum.     Bacca  oblonga.  Tarma,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Cyrtandra?  calycina,  sp.  n.,  fruticosa?  foliis  oppositis, 
altero  maximo  petiolato  oblongo  acuminato  subdentato,  altero 
nano  stipulaforme  sessili  lanceolato-subulato,  pedicellis  axil- 
laribos  fasciculatis,  calyce  membranaceo  laxo  oblique  bila- 
biate.— Habitu  C.  frutescenti  affinis.  Ramuli  juniores  et 
petioli  squamis  pilisve  rufis  obtecti,  folium  cujusve  paris 
alteram  8-9-poll.  usque  ad  pedem  longum,  superne  irregula- 
rite  dentatum,  basi  integrum  anquitatum,  supra,  glabrum, 
subtus  ad  venas  ferrugineo-villosulum.  Petiolus  crassus,  semU 
pollicaris.  Folium  alteram  petiolum  folii  majoris  vix  cequans, 
crassiusculum,  carinatum.  Pedicelli  tenues,  seraipollicares, 
uniflori.  Flores  torsione  pedicelli  subresupinati.  Calyx 
amplus,  coloratus?  labiis  latis  obtussissimis,  superiore  ob- 
scure trilobo,  inferiore  subbilobo.  Corollee  8-9  lin.  long® 
tubus  superne  ampliatus,  limbus  bilabiatus,  labio  superiore 
late  amplo  lato  et  breviter  4-fido,  inferiore  integro  angusto 
(ad  medium  reflexo  ?)  Membrana  adest  in  fauce  sub  labio 
superiore  inter  stamina.  Stamina  2  fertilia,  corollee  cequi- 
kraga,  antheris  oblongis,  connectivo  crasso  loculis  parallelis ; 
sterilium  vestigia  nulla.  Ovarium  vagina  brevi  cinctum, 
placentis  bifidis  circinnatim  revolutis,  in  medio  ovario  arete 
approximatis,  lobis  undique  ovuliferis.  Bacca  exsucca,  ovato 
oblonga,  circa  3  lin.  longa.  Semina  numerosissima,  oblonga, 
testa  castanea  firma,  albumine  parco  adbiBrente.  Embryo 
rectus,  cotyledonibus  brevibus.     New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

There  are  several  points  in  which  this  appears  to  differ 
genetically  from  some  species  of  Cyrtandra,  and  the  remarkable 
form  of  the  calyx  and  corolla  might  furnish  good  characters. 
It,  however,  closely  resembles  in  foliage  and  habit  some  of 
the  specimens  distributed  by  Dr.  Wallich  under  his  No. 
807f  with  the  true  C.  frutescens  Jack,  a  very  different  plant. 
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These  specimens  are  in  fruit  only,  and  I  am  unable  to  ascer- 
tain the  structure  of  their  flowers  farther  than  that  they  have 
not  the  calyx  of  C.  calycina.  On  the  other  hand  some 
Cyrtandrae  with  a  very  different  habit  have  a  membranous 
tubular  calyx.  Not  having,  however,  good  specimens  of  any 
considerable  number  of  Cyrtandrae,  I  have  preferred  publish- 
ing the  species  now  described  under  that  generic  name,  to 
attempting  to  divide  the  genus  without  better  materials. 

Besides  the  great  inequality  of  the  leaves  of  each  pair,  in 
this  and  many  other  Cyrtandrae,  the  two  are  not  exactly 
opposite.  The  great  development  of  the  stem  immediately 
under  the  large  leaf  of  the  pair  next  above,  has  thrown  the 
small  one  of  the  lower  pair  so  much  on  one  side  as  to  give 
it  precisely  the  appearance  of  a  stipule  by  the  side  of  the 
large  leaf. 

Ruellia  reptans,  Forst.  ex  Willd.  Spec.  3.  p.  3?2.  Herba 
reptans,  radicans,  glabriuscula  v.  pilis  paucis  in  caule  petio- 
Usque  vestita.  Rami  floriferi  4-6-pollicares,  semel  bisve 
furcati.  Folia  longe  petiolata,  ovata  v.  oblongo-ovata,  obtusa, 
grosse  crenata.  Pedunculi  in  dichotomiis  1-2-pollicares, 
floribus  terminalibus  paucis  sessilibus  subcapitals.  Bracteae 
oblongae  v.  lineares.  Calyx  5-fidus.  Corolla  infundibuliformis, 
limbi  laciniis  rotundatis  subaequalibus.  Stamina  4,  di- 
dynama,  inclusa,  antheris  oblongis,  loculis  aequalibus.  Stigma 
tenue,  bifidum,  basi  minute  nodulosum.  Ovula  in  quoque 
loculo  6.  Characteres  fere  Dipteracanthi,  generis  vix„a 
Ruellia  distincti.     Tanna,  Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Acanthacea,  with  much  the  habit  of  the  preceding;  but 
evidently  very  distinct.  The  specimen  is  not  in  a  state  to 
determine,  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Boerhaavia  diffusa  Linn.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 
Dismochaeta  micrantha,  DC.  Tanna,  Mr.  Hinds.     Friendly 
Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Celosia  argent ea  Linn.  Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 
Actinodaphne  multiflora,  sp.  n.,  foliis  sub  verticil  latis  5-6-  nu* 
oblongis  obtusis  subtus  glauco-caesiis  glabrescentibus,  costis 
ferrugineis,  ramulis  pctiolisque  glabris,  florum  fasciculis  com- 
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positis  densis  lateralibus.  Affinis  ex  char.  Neesianis  A.  angus- 
HfoluB  et  A.  glomeratw,  sed  folia  minime  acuminata.  Spe- 
cimen fsemineum  est,  umbellis  breviter  pedunculatis  in 
fasciculo  numerosis  5-9-floris.  Stamina  sterilia  hirsute,  apice 
glabra,  exteriora  spathulate,  interiora  ovata.  Stylus  hirsu- 
tissimus,  apice  aequaliter  lobatus.  Bacca  piso  major.  Tobie 
Island,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Lauracea,  in  fruit  only.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Ximenia  Americana,  Feqee  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay.  > 

Cansjera  leptostachya,  sp.  n.,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  longe 
acuminatis  basi  angustetis,  floribus  glabriusculis  parvis,  ste- 
minodiis  late  obovatis  truncatis.  Folia  fere  C.  lanceolate  at 
longius  acuminata,  basi  longius  angustete,  vix  margine  un- 
dulate. Hamuli  glabri.  Spicee  breves,  graciles,  vix  minute 
puberal®.  Flores  multo  minores  quam  in  C.  Rheedii,  fere 
globosi.  Staminodia  fere  orbicularia,  apice  truncate  et  ob- 
scure tridentata.    New  Ireland,  Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Leucosmia  Burnettiana  gen.  nov.  Feejee  Islands,  Mr. 
Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay.  \' 

Char.  gen.  Leucosmia.  Perigonium  longe  tubulosum, 
limbo  5-fido,  laciniis  esstivatione  imbricatis.  Squamee  ad 
faucem  5,  laciniis  alternee.  Stamina  10,  5  adfaucem  laciniis 
perigonii  opposite,  5  paullo  inferius  inserte  squamis  opposite. 
Filamenta  brevia.  Antheree  lineares,  versatiles,  biloculares, 
loculis  longitudinaliter  dehiscentibus.  Vagina  brevis  ovarii 
basin  cingens.  Ovarium  biloculare,  ovulis  in  quoque  loculo 
soliteriis,  ab  apice  anguli  interioris  pendulis.  Stylus  longus, 
filiformis.  Stigma  crassum,  oblongum,  leviter  emarginatum. 
Drupa  sarcocarpio  tenue,  putamine  lignoso  crasso  bilocu- 
lare dispermo.  Semen  pendulum,  exalbuminosum,  cotyle- 
donibus  crassis,  radicula  brevissima,  supera.— *L.  Burnettiana, 
Frutex  (v.  arbor?)  glaberrimus.  Folia  opposite,  exstipulata, 
breviter  petiolate,  ovata  elliptica  v.  suprema  fere  or  icularia, 
brevissime  acuminate,  integerrima,  subcoriacea,  nitidula,  pen- 
ninervia,  reticulato-venosa,  2J-SJ  poll,  longa.  Flores  in 
capitulo  terminali  breviter  pedunculato  circa  10,  sessiles. 
InvolucTUin  in  speciminibus  nullum,  sed  cicatrices  supersunt 
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bractearum  v.  deciduarum  v.  abortientium.  Perigoniam 
gracile,  basi  et  apice  leviter  ampliatum,  extus  glabrum,  bi- 
pollicare ;  laciniee  limbi  crassse,  oblongee,  obtusre,  concave, 
3-4  lin.  longee,  in  alabastro  valde  imbricate.  Tubus  intus 
hirsutus.  Squamae  faucis  parvae,  ovatee.  Vagina  brevissima, 
glabra.  Ovarium  oblongum,  leviter  compressum,  villosum. 
Drupa  magnitudine  nucis  avellanse,  compresso-globosa,  sicci- 
tate  rugosa,  et  interdum  subdidyma,  putamine  crassissimo 
lignoso-fibroso.     Seminum  testa  nigro-fusca. 

This  genus  is  evidently  allied,  both  in  habit  and  character, 
to  Phaleria  of  Jack  (of  which  Cuming's  n.  763  from  the  Phi- 
lippine Islands  appears  to  be  a  species),  but  differs  in  the 
pentamerous  flowers,  the  scales  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
the  oblong  stigma,  and  the  drupaceous  fruit,  besides  other 
characters  of  minor  importance.  I  have,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Hinds,  dedicated  the  species  to  Sir  W.  Burnett,  In- 
spector-General  of  the  Navy,  a  zealous  promoter  of  natural 
history,  and  much  respected  by  the  medical  officers  of  the 
navy;  regretting,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  genus  already 
existing  under  the  name  of  Burnettia,  precludes  my  fulfilling 
entirely  Mr.  Hind's  wishes  to  dedicate  one  to  Sir  William.* 

Hernandia  sonora,  Linn.  Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Omalanthus  pedicellatus,  sp.  n.,  floribus  foemineis  in  in- 
feriore  racemo  1-2  longe  pedicellatis,  masculis  sub  quaque 
bractea  solitariis.  Similis  O.  populifolio  Grab.,  sed  minor, 
gracilior.  Racemi  sesquipollicares,  graciles,  floribus  masculis 
numerosis,  solitarie  pedicellatis,  9-10-andris;  foeminearum 
pedicellus  per  anthesin  3-4  lin.  mox  vero  pollicem  longus. 
Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 
/     Acalypha  hispida  Willd.  Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Acalypha  grandis,  sp.  n.,  fruticosa  (v.  arborea  ?),  dioica, 

•  Since  the  above  has  been  in  type,  I  have  received  the  January 
number  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Nat u relies,  in  which  I  find  a  paper 
by  Decaisne  on  the  Aquilarieas  as  a  Section  of  Phyrneleae,  in  which  be 
reduces  Phaleria  of  Jack  to  Drymispermum  of  Reinwardt,  and  establishes 
two  new  genera  :  Pseud ais  for  the  Dais  coccinea  of  Gaudichaud,  and 
Gyrinopsis  for  Cuming's,  n.  1 6 17,  from  the  Philippine  Islands.  My 
Leueomia  will  be  found  to  be  intermediate  between  these  two  new  genera. 
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foliis  amplis  cordatis  acuminatis,  junioribus  ramulis  spicisque 
canescenti-pubescentibus,  demum  glabratis,  spicis  elongatis 
interruptis,  foeminearum  bracteis  reniformibus  dentatis.  Rami 
lignosi ;  ramuli  herbacei,  in  speciniinibus  foemineis  pube  densa 
canescentes,  in  masculis  glabriores.  Petioli  3-4-pollicares. 
Folia  semipedalia  et  longiora,  latissime  ovata,  obtuse  acumi- 
nata, grosse  dentata,  penninervia  et  basi  5-7-nervia,  trans- 
verse reticulata,  minute  et  creberrime  pellucido-punctata. 
Spicte  mascuhe  3-5-pollicares,  interrupt®,  floribus  dense-glo- 
meratis  omnino  generis ;  foemineee  sesquipedales,  rhachi  basi 
nuda,  floribus  superne  approximatis.  Bracteee  lata,  dentibus 
acutis.  Flores  solitarii,  sessiles.  Stylorum  rami  tenues,  sic- 
citate  purpurascentes.  Capsules  pubescentes.  Feejee  Islands. 
Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay ;  Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Acalypha  Amboynensis,  sp.  n.,  fruticosa,  monoica,  hirtella, 
demum  glabrescens,  foliis  amplis  ovatis  oblongisve  acumina- 
tis serrato-crenatis  basi  subcordatis,  spiciB  utriusque  sexus 
distinctis  axillaribus  elongatis  tenuibus  interruptis,  involucris 
reniformibus  lobatis  vix  capsulam  excedentibus.  Habitu 
pnecedenti  affinis.  Folia  minora,  angustiora.  Spicce  gra- 
cQiores,  masculae  et  famine©  in  eodem  specimine.  Bractea 
foeminearum  multo  minores.    Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Mappa  Mohiccana,  Spreng.  Syst.  3  p.  8/8,  (excl.  syn. 
Bothii),  stipulk  oblique  cordatis  acutis,  foliis  orbiculari-ova- 
tis  acuminatis  integerrimis  peltatis  subtus  punctatis  ramu- 
lisque  pubescentibus,  bracteis  cucullatis  dentatis.  New  Ire- 
land,  Mr.  Barclay,  a  male  specimen. 

Codieeum  variegathm,  Juss.  C.  Moluccanum,  Decaisne. 
Tanna,  Mr.  Hinds  (with  variegated  leaves),  Mr.  Barclay  (with 
green  leaves.) 

ttottlera  acuminata,  Juss.  New  Ireland,  Mr.  Hinds,  Mr. 
Barclay. 

Phyllanthus  sp.  n.  ?  with  female  flowers  only.  New  Ire* 
land,  Mr.  Hinds,  and  another  perhaps  different,  New  Guinea, 
Mr.  Hinds. 

Glochidion  ramiflorum  Forst.  ?    Tanna,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Sponia  sp.  Friendly  Islands,  and  another  from  Amboyna, 
Mr.  Barclay. 
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Boehmeria  sp.  from  New  Guinea,  and  another  from  New 
Ireland*  Mr.  Hinds. 

Elatosterama  sp.  New  Ireland,  Mr.  Hinds,  and  another, 
Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Ficus  aspera,  Forst.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay,  and  two 
species  from  New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Urtica  affinis,  Hook,  et  Am.  Bot.  Beech,  p.  69.  Tanno, 
Mr.  Hinds. 

Antidesma  sp.  with  male  flowers  only,  Tanna,  M.  Hinds. 

Piper  fragile,  sp.  n.,  fruticosum,  scandcns  ?  subradicans, 
glabrum,  dioicum,  foliis  lato-ovatis  orbiculatisve  breviter  acu- 
minatis  basi  cuneatis  truncatis  v.  subpeltatis  quintuplinerviis 
coriaceis,  spicis  brevibus,  masculis  tenuibus,  foemineis  dimi- 
dio  brevioribus  densis,  baccis  subconnatis.  Rami  teretes, 
subcompressi,  v.  leviter  striati,  rigiduli,  ad  nodos  fragillimi, 
intemodiis  2-8-pollicaribus.  Petioli  subsemipollicares.  Sti- 
pulas  non  vidi.  Folia  2-3 -poll icaria,  superiora  basi  subins- 
qualiter  et  brevissime  cuneata,  inferiora  basi  late  et  leviter 
cordata  v.  (in  masculis  solis  ?)  breviter  peltata,  venis  plerum- 
que  5,  quarum  2  seepius  supra  basin  ortee.  Pedunculi  oppo- 
sitifolii,  semipollicares.  Amenta  mascula  pollicaria,  tenuis, 
densiflora.  Bractece  peltate.  Stamina  2,  lateralia,  filamen- 
tis  brevibus  crassis,  antheris  ovoideis  bilocularibus  extrorsis. 
Omenta  foeminea  vix  semipollicaria.  Bracteae  peltata  mas- 
culis minores.  Ovarium  sessile.  Stigmata  5,  sessilia,  re* 
curva,  breviter  linearia,  acuta,  crassiuscula.  Baccae  sessiles, 
depresso-globosae,  confertissimae  et  cum  bracteis  subconnate, 
nequaquam  basi  constricts.     New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

The  specimens  are  so  much  broken  that  I  could  not  ascer- 
tain positively  whether  the  cordate  or  peltate  leaves  belong 
exclusively  to  the  males  as  they  appear  to  do.  The  species 
would  be  included  in  Miquel's  2nd  section  of  the  genus,  in 
which  dioecious  species  are  included. 

Macropiper  latifolium,  Miquel,  Coram,  p.  36.  Feefee 
Islands,  Mr.  Hinds.  This  genus  is  said  to  have  hermaphro- 
dite flowers,  but  I  cannot  find  any  ovaria  in  the  male  spikes 
of  Mr.  Hinds'  specimens,  nor  any  stamens  in  a  female  speci- 
men from  Taiti.    The  Piper  psittacorum,  Endl.  from  Nor- 
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folk  Island ;  another  species  of  the  same  genus  is  also  dioe- 
cious as  well  as  the  following : 

Macropiper  puberulum,  sp.  n.,  foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  basi 
rotundatis  subcordatisve  5-9-rierviis  supra  glabris  demum 
bullato-rugosis,  subtus  reticulatis  pubescentibus,  spicis  foe- 
mineis  elongatis  solitariis  gemini3ve.  Hamuli  glabri.  Petioli 
9-18  lin.  longi,  usque  ad  medium  anguste  membranaceo-alati. 
Folia  3-6  poll,  longa,  pleraque  2^-4  poll,  lata,  longiuscule  et 
acute  acuminata.  Pedunculi  petiolo  breviores.  Amenta 
foeminea  3-6  poll,  longa,  tenuia,  densiflora.  Squamee  pel- 
tate. Ovarium  sessile.  Stigmata  3,  brevissima,  divaricata. 
Baccce  (siccitate  rubree)  parvae,  ovoideo-globosee,  distincte  at 
basi  parum  angustatce.  Flores  masculos  non  vidi.  Feejee  ^ 
Islands,  Mr.  Hinds,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Canna  Indica  Linn.    Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Hellenia  ?  pubiflora,  sp.  n.,  foliis  elongato-lanceolatis  acu- 
minatis basi  longe-angustatis  glabris,  panicula  puberula 
(ebracteata  ?}  ramis  ultimis  2-6-floris,  perigonio  exteriore  tu- 
buloso,  interioris  tubo  exserto  labio  basi  utrinque  appendicu- 
lato  profunde  bifido  laciniis  bilobis,  filamento  apice  breviter 
appendiculato,  stylo  glabro.  Folia  1-2-pedalia.  Ligula  ob- 
tusa,  2-3  lin.  longa.  Paniculee  terminalis  rami  primarii 
pauci,  secundarii  in  racemos  dispositi,  breves,  2-6-flori.  Pe- 
dicelli  1-3  lin.  longi.  Bracteee  in  speciminibus  null®.  Flores 
breviter  puberuli.  Perigonium  exterius  4-5  lin.  longus, 
apice  trifidus.  Filamenti  appendiculum  ovatum,  reflexum. 
Capsula  baccata,  globosa,  5  lin.  diametro,  leevis,  2-3-sperma. 
New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds  ;  Tobie  Island,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Alpinia,  sp.  n.  ?  *A.  nutanti  affinis,  diversa  panicula  glabra, 
labio  lanceolato-oblongo,  basi  obscure  appendiculato.  Flowers 
very  imperfect  in  the  specimen.    New  Ireland,  Mr.  Barclay. 

*  Dendrobium  (Spatulata)  Mirbelianum.  Gaudichaud,  Voy- 
age, t.  38* 

This  plant,  but  ill  figured  by  Gaudichaud's  artist,  belongs 
to  a  very  curious  and  beautiful  section  of  Dendrobium,  of 

•  The  account  of  the  nine  following  Grchidacee  has  been  communicated 
by  Dr.  Ltndlcy. 
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which  I  have  several  species,  including  Z>.  mdulatum  R.  Br. 5 
D.  macranthum  Ach.  Rich,  and  probably  Onychium  affine; 
Decaisne.  The  sectional  name  expresses  one  of  its  chief 
peculiarities,  namely,  the  petals  being  lengthened  into  narrow 
spatulate  bodies,  giving  the  flowers  an  appearance  still  more 
insect-like  than  is  customary  in  this  order.  Besides  that 
circumstance  the  lip  is  united  to  the  foot  of  the  column  into 
a  pouch  or  horn,  and  the  anther-bed  has  a  horn  on  its  back. 
They  all  have  distichous  leaves  and  a  rigid  raceme  of  strong 
flowers.  At  one  time  I  thought  they  might  form  a  genus, 
but  I  believe  it  is  better  to  regard  them  as  a  mere  section  of 
Dendrobium. 

Dendrobium  (Spatulata)  antennatum;  Lindl.  sp.  n.,  foliis 
lanceolatis  carnosis  oblique  emarginatis  racemo  oppositifolio 
brevioribus,  sepalis  acuminatis,  petalis  linearibus  duplo  Ion- 
gioribus  reflexis,  labello  trilobo,  venis  5  elevatis  rectis  per 
axin,  lobo  medio  ovato  acuto  piano  3-costato. 

The  petals  of  this  curious  plant  are  two  inches  long,  and 
scarcely  half  a  line  wide.  The  leaves  are  succulent,  brittle, 
and  veinless  when  fresh.    New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Dendrobium  (Spathulata)  veratrtfolium ;  Lindl.  sp.  n., 
foliis  oblongis  obtusis  amplexicaulibus  9-11-nerviis,  racemo 
terminali  elongato  multifloro,  sepalis  undulatis  acutis,  petalis 
spathulatis  obtusis  planis  vix  duplo  longioribus,  labello  ob- 
longo  obtuso  membranaceo,  venis  tribus  elevatis  per  axin 
duabusque  minoribus  lateralibus,  lobis  lateralibus  nanis  ob- 
tusis intermedio  oblongo  undulato. 

A  most  beautiful  plant,  with  racemes  a  foot  and  a  half  long, 
loaded  with  flowers,  whose  spatula  shaped  petals  are  an  inch 
and  more  in  length. — New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Dendrobium  (Eudendrobium-Grastidiurn  Bl.)  bUobwn ; 
Lindl.  sp.  n.,  foliis  linearibus  obtusis  apice  subaequalibus 
bilobis,  floribus  membranaceis  minutis  (solitariis  ?)•  sepalis 
obtusis,  petalis  dupl5  minoribus  apiculatis,  labello  libera 
elongato  obovato  apice  carnoso  trilobo :  lacinia  media  verru- 
cosa, cornu  elongato  obtuso. 

A  small  inconspicuous  species,  with  the  appearance  of 
Isochilus  linearis.—- New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 
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Dendrobrium  (Eudendrobium)  tridentiferum ;  Lindl.  sp.  n., 
foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  obliqufe  emarginatis,  gemmis  palea- 
ccis,  floribus  geminis,  sepalis  lateralibus  ovatis  carnosis  ob- 
liquis,  petalis  lanceolato-oblongis  acutis  membranaceis,  labello 
carnoso  trifido  basi  tuberculo  carnoso  lineaque  utrinque 
elevata  aucto,  lobis  acutis  lateralibus  antrorsum  curvis  inter- 
medio  ovato,  cornu  brevi  obtuso. 

A  broad  leaved  species  looking  like  D.  biflorum  to  which 
it  is  nearly  allied.  It  has  fleshy  flowers  as  large  as  those  of 
D.  Pierardi,  but  quite  different  in  structure. 

Dendrobium  bifalce ;  Lindl.  sp.  n.,  caule  tereti  lasvigato, 
foHo  (solitario  ?)  coriaceo  obovato  acuto  oblique  emarginato, 
pedunculis  longissimis  rigidis  nudis  apice  paucifloris,  pedi- 
cellis  racemosis  erectis  floribus  triplo  longioribus,  petalis 
lanceolatis  3-nerviis  membranaceis,  labello  unguiculato  tri- 
partito  supra  unguem  crista  duplici  carnosa  biloba  undulata 
aucto,  laciniis  lateralibus  linearibus  obtusis  falcatis  inter- 
media subrotunda,  cornu  obtuso  incurvo. 

This  very  singular  plant  exists  in  an  imperfect  state  in  the 
collection.  Its  habit  is  different  from  that  of  any  Dendro- 
bium I  am  acquainted  with ;  but  since  this  genus  presents 
great  diversity  of  habit,  I  cannot  attach  importance  to  that 
circumstance  in  the  absence  of  a  more  complete  knowledge 
of  the  structure  of  the  fructification.  In  my  solitary  speci- 
men the  main  stem  is  gone,  and  I  have  only  a  couple  of  rigid 
peduncles  proceeding  from  a  common  point,  with  a  surface 
like  that  of  a  small  bamboo,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  long.  With 
them,  but  separate  from  them,  is  a  remarkably  coriaceous 
leaf,  6  inches  long,  and  2  inches  broad  in  the  widest  part ; 
but  how  it  fits  on  the  stem  there  is  no  evidence  to  show. 
The  flowers  are  inserted  in  a  few-flowered  raceme  at  the  end 
of  the  branches ;  they  appear  to  have  been  purple,  and  some 
pale  colour,  and  are  about  as  large  as  those  of  Aporutn 
anceps.  At  the  base  of  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  are  two 
parallel  sharp-ridged  fleshy  tubercules  which  occupy  the  mid- 
dle of  a  short  unguis  belonging  to  the  middle  lobe. 

Vanda  Hindm;    LindL  sp.  n.,  foliis    distichis    arcuatia 
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canaliculatis  (pedalibus)  apice  oblique  eraarginatis  et  exeisis, 
racemo  horizontali  10-floro  foliorum  longitudine,  pedicellis 
floribus  3-plo  longioribus,  sepalis  petalisque  obovatis  ungui- 
culatis  crispis,  labelli  cornu  brevi  obtuso  lobo  intermedio 
convexo  cuneato  apice  rotundato,  lateralibus  abbreviate 
rotundatis  hinc  acutis  explanatis. 

This  has  quite  the  habit  of  Vanda  Hoxburghii,  and  its 
flowers  seem  to  be  of  the  same  texture  and  size.  Their 
colour  cannot  be  judged  of  from  the  single  dried  specimen  in 
Mr.  Hind's  collection,  where,  although  well  preserved,  they 
are  black. — New  Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

Saccolabium  quinquefidum ;  Lindl.  sp.  n.,  foliis  coriaceis 
distichis  ligulatis  (unciam  latis)  apice  rotundatis  obliqu& 
emarginatis,  panicula  ramosa  ramis  ascendentibus  multifloris, 
floribus  minutis,  labelli  quinquefidi  lobo  medio  lineari  obtuso 
lateralibus  utrinque  duobus  acutis  ineequalibus  ascendentibus, 
calcare  obtuso  sepalis  paulo  longiore.  Carteretia  paniculata 
Ach.  Rich.  Voy.  Astrolab.  sertum.  L  4. 

A  plant  with  the  habit  of  Sarcanthus  paniculatus,  but  with 
extremely  small  flowers.  The  leaves  are  coriaceous,  shining, 
about  8  inches  long  by  1  broad.  The  panicle  is  a  foot  and  a 
half  long,  and  fully  8  inches  in  diameter.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence whatever  between  this  and  the  common  forms  of  Sacco- 
labium.   The  genus  Carteretia  must  therefore  be  cancelled. 

Saccolabium  fasciculatum ;  Lindl.  sp.  n.,  caule  ereoto  dis- 
tichfc  folioso,  foliis  ovatis  amplexicaulibus  obtusis  oblique 
emarginatis,  panicula  nuda  ramis  simplicibus  virgatis  ad 
nodos  apicem  versus  gemmas  paleaceas  floridas  gerentibus, 
floribus  e  gemmis  erumpentibus  (parvis)  ringentibus,  sepalis 
lateralibus  obovatis  apiculatis  supremo  lineari  oblongo  con- 
cavo,  petalis  linearibus  obtusis  apice  subdenticulatis,  labello 
porrecto  conico  leviter  arcuato,  lobis  lateralibus  obtusis 
erectis  intermedia  triangulari  carnosa,  rostello  elongate  sig- 
moideo. 

In  foliage,  this  species  has  the  habit  of  Epidendrum  elon- 
gatum;  but  its  inflorescence  is  quite  peculiar.  The  stem, 
which  is  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  at  its  end  becomes  leafless, 
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and  divides  into  several  rod-like  branches,  each  a  foot  or  so 
in  length*  Their  branches  are  too  leafless,  and  towards  their 
extremities  they  bear,  around  the  flowers,  clusters  of  mem- 
branaceous bracts  such  as  we  find  in  certain  species  of  Pleu- 
rothallis  and  Dendrobium.  From  amongst  these  bracts 
emerge  the  flowers,  which  are  small  and  rather  fleshy. — New 
Guinea,  Mr.  Hinds. 

J&cc&  pmnalifida,  Linn.  Feejee  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay.  Jf 

Roxburghia  sp.,  Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Dracaena  sp.,  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  New  Ireland, 
Mr.  Barclay. 

Smilax  without  flowers,  New  Ireland,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Flagellaria  Indica,  Linn.  New  Ireland,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Cyperus  rotundas,  Linn.  Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Fimbristylis  setacea,  sp.  n.,  culmis  coespitosis  setaceis  basi 
vaginatis  aphyllis  glabris,  spica  solitaria  erecta  nuda  lanceo- 
late acuta,  squamis  oblongis  acutiusculis  dorso  trinerviis 
glabris  impunctatis,  stylo  bifido  ciliato,  achaenio  obovato- 
oblongo  compresso  niveo  transversim  undulato-rugoso. 
Diagnosis  F.  acicularis,  Br.  paucis  verbis  differt.  Culmi 
tenuissimi  4-5-pollicares.  Spicce  albidee,  iis  F.  acuminata 
multo  graciliores.  Stamina  non  vidi.  Amboyna^  Mr.  Bar- 
clay. 

Fimbristylis  pumila  sp.  n.,  culmis  coespitosis  filiforinibus 
basi  vaginatis  aphyllis  v.  breviter  unifoliatis  glabris,  spica 
solitaria  erecta  nuda  oblongo-lineari,  squamis  oblongis  acutis 
pallide  fuscescentibus  dorso  uninerviis  punctatis  glabris 
subtriandris,  stylo  bifido  nudo,  acheenio  obovoideo  punctato- 
tuberculoso  albido.  Culmis  2-3-pollicares,  firmiores  quam  in 
F.  setacea.  Vagina  ssepius  in  folium  semi-pollicare  producta. 
Spica  parva,  tenuis,  pauciflora.  Stamina  scepissime  3.  Am- 
boyna, Mr.  Barclay. 

Fimbristylis  communis,  Kunth.,  var.  pumila,  pilosa,  semi- 
pedalis ;  et  ejusdem  var.  elata,  glabra,  2-3-pedalis.  Amboyna, 
Mr.  Barclay. 

Scleria  Sumatrana,  Retz.  Amboyna.  Mr.  Barclay. 
Panicutn  pilipes,  Nees  ab  Esenb.  in  Wight.  Cat.  n«  2343, 
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probably  already  described  under  some  other  name,  as  it  is 
not  uncommon  in  collections  from  tropical  Asia.  Friendly 
Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Setansi  fflauca,  Beauv.  Amboyna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Cenchrus  anomoplexis,  Labill.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Bar- 
clay. 

Eleusine  Indica,  Linn.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Centotheca  Lappacea,  Desv.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Rottbcellia  calorhachis,  Forst.  Tanna,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Andropogon  Sorghum,  Brot.  Friendly  Islands,  Mr.  Barclay. 

Andropogon  sp.,  very  imperfect,  Tanna,  Mr.  Barclay. 


Voyage  to  St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitfs,  Antigua,  #c. 
Letter  translated  from  the  German,  in  the  Regenburg  Flora.* 

The  sea  voyage  affords  me  leisure  for  drawing  up  a  slight 
report  of  my  visit  to  the  West  India  Islands  of  St.  Thomas, 
Ste.  Croix,  St.  Jean,  St.  Kitt's,  and  Antigua.  My  missionary 
labours  consuming  the  greatest  portion  of  my  time,  I  have, 
of  course,  not  much  leisure  for  botany  ;  still  something 
was  done ;  my  wife  being,  as  usual,  a  true  helpmate  to  me ; 
and  I  shall  feel  happy  to  share  with  my  friends,  as  far  as  my 
stock  allows  it,  the  plants  that  we  have  preserved. 

After  a  somewhat  stormy  passage,  it  was  naturally  delight- 
ful to  sail  so  close  along  the  Islands  of  St.  Kitt's,  Nevis,  and 
others,  that  we  could  distinguish  their  palm-trees :  our  hap- 
piness was  still  greater,  when  we  dropped  anchor,  on  the 
18th  December,  1840,  in  the  port  of  St.  Thomas.  The  fine 
and  lofty  mountains  shone  in  superb  verdure,  the  handsome 
and  cheerful  turf  spread  before  us  on  three  hills,  and  when 
stepping  on  shore,  each  flower  and  grass  was  new  to  me. 
Musk,  which  is  an  ornament  to  our  green-houses,  grew  along 
the  roadside  as  weeds.  The  Cocoa  Palm  lines  the  high- 
ways, and  the  Sugar-cane  is  substituted  in  the  fields  for  our 
corn.  Every  thing  was  different,  and  yet  hardly  strange  to 
Communicated  by  F.  Scheer,  Esq. 
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me;  but  I  required  time,  to  become  domesticated  in  this 
new  sphere. 

The  multitude  of  plants  and  flowers  which  greet  one  all  at 
once,  afford  indescribable  pleasures ;  it  is  as  if  plenty  had 
been  poured  down  here  by  nature.  Judge  how  delighted  we 
must  have  been  on  our  first  walk,  to  find  a  small  hill,  en- 
tirely covered  with  Mimosa  sensitiva,  prettily  recoiling,  as  if 
frightened,  at  every  step  we  made. 

The  many  Cacti  and  Aloe  create  singular  impressions. 
They  are  literally  inserted  into  other  plants  and  shrubs.  An 
Opuntia,  with  red  and  yellow  flowers,  and  prickles  which  will 
pierce  through  boots,  is  used  for  enclosures,  as  hawthorns  with 
us.  Of  the  Cerei  some  stretch  out  their  arms  so  high,  as  to 
become  trees;  the  lower  stem  is  covered  with  something 
like  a  bark  overgrown  with  lichens.  I  had  fancied  that  such 
stems  became  gradually  indurated,  wood-like,  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  a  little  surprised  on  probing  them  with  a  knife,  to 
find  them  soft.  The  fruit  of  several  Cacti  is  eatable,  but  tastes 
sweet  and  insipid.  The  Melo  Cacti  have  a  pretty  appearance 
on  rocks  and  walls;  they  are  often  larger  than  a  man's  head, 
topped  with  a  fine  red  tuft. 

The  wild  Pine-apple  serves  also  for  enclosures,  its  serrated 
leaves  rendering  it  quite  impervious.  The  common  Aloe 
(Agave)  is  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  shall  never  for- 
get the  sensations  experienced,  on  beholding,  the  first  time, 
a  long  row  of  these  in  blossom.  But  I  liked  them  still  better 
dispersed  singly  on  the  hills,  in  a  perfectly  free  state.  When 
many  are  in  flower,  their  blazing  yellow  blossoms  look 
as  if  a  stream  of  flames  were  poured  out.  I  tired  not  with 
looking  on  these  floral  sovereigns;  they  have  something 
about  them  at  once  elegant  and  grand.  The  scape,  bearing 
perhaps  five  thousand  flowers,  is,  at  the  base,  about  4  inches 
in  diameter,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  SO  feet ;  when  dead, 
being  then  in  substance  something  like  decayed  wood,  it  is 
famous  for  lining  insect-cases.  It  is  preferable  to  cork, 
being  softer,  yet  retaining  the  joins  quite  as  firmly. 

The  Sugar-cane  is  the  chief  produce  of  all  the  islands 
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which  I  visited,  and  occupies  the  place  of  our  corn 
fields.  I  arrived  just  in  time  to  secure  some  of  the  bloom, 
which  I  could  not  have  done  later.  Coffee  is  hardly 
grown ;  I  saw  only  one  plantation  at  St.  Jean.  The  culti- 
vated coffee  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  succeeds  well  in  stony 
moist  places,  which  are  here  abundant;  but  labour  is  too 
high,  and,  therefore,  coffee  is  generally  imported.  From  the 
same  cause,  the  common  fruits  of  this  country  are  less  seen 
than  one  would  expect. 

The  delicious  Pine-apple  Succeeds  every  where,  and  requires 
little  attention ;  a  large  extent  of  soil,  on  which  it  might  be 
grown,  lies  waste;  and  it  is  not  abundant  on  the  Danish 
islands ;  only  in  St.  Kitt's  and  Antigua  we  eat  it  frequently. 
The  fruits  belonging  to  the  Citron  family  are  not  to  be  seen 
on  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Jean,  some  disease  having  affected 
the  trees,  which  will  no  longer  flourish  here.     I  saw  small, 
crippled  trees,  cultivated  with  much  trouble. ,  In  Ste.  Croix 
they  are,  however,  common.     The  limes,  preferable  even  to 
lemons,  waste  on  the  ground ;  even  oranges,  and  shaddocks 
as  large  as  children's  heads,  were  lying  in  masses  under  the 
trees.     Cocoa-nuts  are  hardly  eaten  by  any  one  but  the  ne- 
groes, the  European  inhabitants  seeming  to  care  altogether 
little  for    indigenous  fruit.      At    dinner,    the    tables    are 
covered  with  European  dishes ;  boiled  prunes  and  preserved 
fruit,  from  the  old  world,  are  placed  before  you,  and  little  is 
seen  of  their  own.     Thus,  man  longs  every  where  for  that 
which  comes  from  afar  1  I  must  still  make  mention  of  the  Cab- 
bage Palms.    Of  these  trees  there  are  magnificent  avenues  on 
Ste.  Croix,  looking  like  gorgeous  rows  of  columns,  with  splen- 
did leafy  capitals.    The  whitish-green  trunk  swells  out  in 
the  middle ;  the  top  of  the  shaft  is  green,  and  most  ele- 
gantly shaped.     I  never  saw  these  palms  without  pleasing 
emotions.      Unluckily,  we  can  only  carry  home  recollections 
of  this  and  many  other  vegetable  treasures.     The   finest 
plants  and  flowers  admit  least  of  being  dried;  and  I  was 
often  obliged  to  throw  away,  full  of  sadness,  things  on  which 
I  had  bestowed  much  pains. 
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My  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  Cryptogamia ;  but, 
at  first,  I  met  with  disappointment,  all  the  islands  I  visited, 
except  St  Kitt's,  being  too  dry.  In  early  times  the  woods 
were  cut  down,  and  the  hills  are  now  covered  with  worthless 
jungle.  The  stones  are  every  where  overgrown  with  lichens, 
but  mostly  such  as  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  This 
also  holds  good  with  those  growing  on  the  stems  of  trees. 
Of  Mosses  I  found  only  a  Barbula,  on  damp  stones ;  a  Grim- 
miay  like  crispula ;  a  Fissidens,  very  similar  to  viridulus ;  and 
a  Bartramidy  something  like  Marchica ;  also  an  Anthoceros 
as  yet  unknown  to  me.  Ferns,  also,  were  less  frequent  than 
I  had  expected  ;  with  much  exertion,  I  only  could  detect  ten 
sorts  ;  amongst  them  an  Acrostickum,  probably  aureum,  but 
remarkable  on  account  of  its  size,  grows  bracket-like, 
similar  to  Struthiopteris,  in  some  of  the  Lagunes,  its  fertile 
fronds  in  the  middle,  are  10  to  12  feet  high.  It  covers  large 
spaces,  and  forms  extensive  shrubberies.  In  Antigua,  it 
grows  in  damp  places,  and  beside  streams,  but  not  half  so 
high. 

But  in  St.  Kitt's,  my  expectations  in  this  respect  were  far 
exceeded  by  reality;  and  I  will  attempt  to  describe  a  few 
excursions  which  I  made  there  into  the  splendid  tropical 
regions. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  a  lofty  mountain,  named  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  which  there  is  the  so  called  pond,  supplying  the 
whole  island  with  water,  was  to  be  ascended.  Two  friends 
and  a  few  negroes  accompanied  me.  We  went  on  horseback 
to  a  plantation  called  Boyd's  Fountain,  and  there  put  on  our 
travelling  clothes;  namely,  thin  white  jackets,  &c.  Even 
here,  beautiful  ferns  were  to  be  seen  on  damp  walls.  Soon 
afterwards,  the  road  became  so  steep,  that  the  horses  would 
go  no  further,  and  we  sent  them  back  to  the  plantation.  The 
mountain  now  was  quite  alpine,  and  we  climbed  upwards,  on 
a  narrow  ridge,  with  deep  valleys  on  each  side.  Now  only  I 
got  acquainted  with  tropical  nature,  and  hardly  could  trust 
my  eyes,  when  beholding  giant  ferns  as  large  as  palms,  and 
Arum  and  Calla-like  plants  as  big  as  Bananas.     Ferns  pre- 
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ponderated,  and  I  hardly  knew  what  to  seize  first  I  had 
a  negro  with  a  basket,  but  it  was  soon  full.  I  also  found 
here  a  beautiful  Machantia.  Perspiration  absolutely  poured 
down  my  forehead  ;  but  as  we  ascended,  the  atmosphere 
became  cooler  and  more  European,  and  everything  around 
us  more  and  more  moist.  Musci  and  Jungermannise  became 
abundant,  and  I  almost  leaped  for  joy  at  beholding  in  their 
own  home  old  acquaintances,  which  I  had  hitherto  only  seen 
in  pictures  and  herbariums.  Even  my  companions  were 
surprised,  and  observed,  that  by  having  their  attention  thus 
excited  by  me,  they  could  not  fail  to  acknowledge  the  beau- 
ties and  wonders  of  nature.  The  trunks  of  the  trees  were 
covered  with  parasitical  ferns ;  amongst  which,  some  species 
of  Hymenophyllum  and  Trichomanes  were  most  elegantly 
conspicuous ;  between  them  were  long  pendant  Jungermannise. 
Our  negroes  preceded  us,  cutting  a  road ;  but,  at  last,  we 
were  forced  to  make  use  of  the  bed  of  the  stream  for  our 
way.  In  this  the  stones  were  not  so  much  overgrown  with 
moss  as  is  usually  the  case  with  us.  Thus  we  arrived  at 
last  at  the  pond,  which  is  plainly  a  crater  filled  with  water. 

Here  vegetation  had  so  completely  gained  the  supremacy, 
that  the  whole  was  overgrown  with  a  carpet  of  shrubs,  grass, 
ferns,  and  Lycopodia.  Notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  my 
companions,  I  ventured  as  far  upon  these  as  time  would 
allow  me,  because  I  knew  from  experience,  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  sinking  in.  The  Lycopodium  curvatum,  occur- 
ring here  frequently  as  high  as  four  feet,  is  particularly  ele- 
gant, having  the  appearance  of  a  very  small  fir-tree.  The 
surrounding  heights  are  every  where  covered  with  the  palm- 
like fern,  and  the  cabbage-palm.  Any  one  settling  here,  to 
clear  the  land,  would  collect  great  treasures.  We  took, 
standing,  (it  being  too  wet  to  sit  down),  a  slight  meal  of 
bread,  ham,  and  wine,  to  which  the  negroes  added  a  few 
cabbage  palms,  cut  down  and  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

It  demands  much  self-denial  to  pass  by  so  many  botanical 
treasures ;  but  time  pressed,  and  our  baskets  were  quite  full. 
On  our  return,  we  had  frequently  to  slide  down  the  steep 
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sides,  thereby  giving  a  pretty  colouring  to  our  white  gar- 
ments. It  being  late  ere  we  quitted  the  mountains,  some 
trusty  negroes  came  to  meet  us,  entertaining  a  fear  that 
an  accident  might  have  happened  to  us.  We  changed 
our  dresses  at  Boyd's  Fountain  plantation,  refreshed  our- 
selves with  wine  and  water,  and  rode  comfortably  home. 
The  ladies  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  the  state  of  our 
white  dresses,  and  could  not  be  easily  convinced  that  they 
were  less  valuable  than  the  plants. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  we  made  a  still  more  interesting 
tour  up  a  mountain,  called  Mount  Miseri,  4,000  feet  high. 
It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Colum- 
bus, on  passing  by  this  mountain  in  sailing  by  St.  Kitt's, 
having  called  out,  whilst  pointing  to  a  boil  below  his  shoul- 
der :  "  Mons  miseri !" 

We  proceeded,  in  the  morning,  until  we  got  to  the  steep 
part,  where  we  left  our  horses.  The  somewhat  cooler  air 
and  the  shrubs  and  trees,  similar  in  many  cases  to  our  own 
recalled  home  to  my  mind,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
wherever  I  stretched  out  my  hand,  something  new  was  to  be 
got  for  my  basket.  As  we  ascended,  Cryptogamia  increased ; 
ground  and  trees  were  covered  with  ferns,  one  of  which  was 
itself  arborescent.  At  the  crater  on  the  top  we  all  sat  down, 
and  enjoyed  a  prospect  such  as  I  had  never  before  seen.  In 
front  of  us,  a  rock  towered  boldly  upwards,  having  withstood 
every  volcanic  eruption,  as  well  as  every  attempt  of  man  to 
ascend  it.  It  was  abundantly  covered  with  mosses,  towards 
which  I  looked  with  anxiously  longing  eyes.  As  a  compen- 
sation, I  found  on  the  stone  upon  which  I  was  seated,  a 
beautiful,  and  to  me  yet  unknown,  Stereocaulon.  Towards  the 
left  we  looked  down  into  the  crater,  with  its  splendid  and 
mostly  perpendicular  walls  of  rocks,  the  borders  being 
crowned  by  the  proudly  rising  "  Lion's-head"  which  only  a 
few  bold  adventurers  have  dared  to  climb.  .The  view  of  the 
island  and  sea  is  indescribably  beautiful,  both  in  outline 
and  also  on  account  of  the  splendid  colouring,  which  gives  to 
tropical  countries  such  peculiar  charms. 

VOL.    II.  s 
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Having  reposed  and  refreshed  ourselves,  we  commenced 
our  wanderings  down  into  the  steep  crater.  It  took  us  about 
an  hour  to  reach  the  clayey  bottom,  covered  with  grass. 
Only  on  the  sides  are  some  hills  still  smoking  and  covered 
with  sulphur,  and  a  few  puddles  of  boiling  water.  We  had 
to  force  our  way  through  underwood  of  Mertensia  dtcko- 
toma  {?)>  and  had  then  the  happiness,  besides  other  things,  to 
find  a  very  pretty  fern,  which  I  consider  new. 

It  took  us  at  least  two  hours  to  climb  up  out  of  the  crater, 
and  was  very  troublesome.  We  did  not  reach  home  before  the 
dark  of  night ;  our  negroes  were  heavily  laden  with  botanical 
booty,  and  we  highly  satisfied  with  the  rich  enjoyments 
afforded  us  by  nature.  This  excursion  was  the  jewel  of  my 
voyage,  and  it  will  be  ever  delightful  to  my  memory. 

We  proceeded  from  St.  Kitt's,  by  steam,  to  Antigua.  This 
island  agrees  in  botanical  character  more  with  the  Danish 
West  India  islands.  In  St.  John's,  we  got  on  board  a  vessel 
loaded  with  sugar,  on  which  we  returned  to  Europe.  Whilst 
writing  this,  we  are  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  becalmed,  and  in 
want  of  water — a  great  want  for  me,  to  whom  it  is  an  indis- 
pensible  necessary.  But  a  kind  God,  who  has  so  far  helped 
us,  will  not  now  suffer  us  to  perish.  He  has  the  winds  in 
his  hands,  and  can  open  the  windows  of  the  heavens  to  pour 
down  rains  and  waters.  He  preserved  our  lives,  when  storms 
howled  and  waves  raged.  He  cared  for  our  health  under 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun.  He  will  surely  cany  us  back  to 
our  beloved  and  our  children,  whom  we  left  in  our  father- 
land. (Written  in  July,  1841). 

J.  Christian  Breutbi*. 

Bethelsdorf,  near  Herrnhuth. 
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Notes  on  the  Botany  of  H.  M.  Discovery  Ships,  Erebus  and 
Terror  in  the  Antarctic  Voyage ;  with  some  account  of  the 
Tussac  Grass  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  by  W.  J.  H. 

{Two  Plates.) 

8inoe  the  days  of  the  illustrious  Cook,  and  of  the  distin- 
guished men  who  accompanied  that  expedition,  perhaps  no 
voyage,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  research,  has 
ever  excited  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  public  mind,  or  pro- 
mised to  yield  such  important  results  to  navigation,  and  in 
the  boundless  fields  of  philosophical  inquiry,  as  that  of 
Captain  James  Clark  Ross,  in  the  South  Polar  regions,  in 
H.M.S.  "  Erebus  and  Terror."  The  nature  of  the  service 
renders  it  imperative  that  the  main  body  of  the  information 
collected,  and  discoveries  brought  to  light  during  this  pro- 
tracted voyage,  should  not  be  generally  divulged  till  the 
return  of  the  expedition ;  but  through  the  medium  of  the  ^: 

Admiralty,  the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  and  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  I  may  add  of  the  daily  Journals,  several  deeply 
interesting  announcements  have  been  already  laid  before  the 
public,  and  it  is  now  my  agreeable  task,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  Admiralty,  to  make  known  to  the  botanical  world  some 
of  the  more  important  services  rendered  to  that  particular 
branch  of  science  by  the  naturalists  of  this  voyage. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  can  be  expected  in  the  way  of 
Botany,  in  those  dreary  regions  of  the  extreme  south,  where 
the  rigour  of  the  climate  and  the  striking  diminution  of  vege- 
tation, in  latitudes  corresponding  with  those  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  where  vegetation  is  still  copious,  appear  to 
offer  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  very  existence  of  plants  ? 
Vegetable  life  is  scanty,  it  is  true,  and  the  gallant  commander 
of  this  expedition  has  pushed  his  researches  into  latitudes 
where  every  kind,  even  of  aquatic  vegetation,  has  ceased 
to  exist,  which  is  not  the  case  in  the  north.    There,  far  as 

s  2 
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human  perseverance  has  penetrated,  the  same  officer  per- 
forming the  enterprize,  plants  have  never  failed.  But  the 
object  of  the  present  voyage  was  not  solely  to  prosecute  in- 
vestigations in  the  extreme  South  Polar  Regions.  Magnetic 
observations  had  to  be  taken,  and  astronomical  instruments 
fixed,  in  various  localities  in  the  temperate  and  even  tropical 
portions  of  our  globe,  and  various  islands  and  continents  have 
thus  been  visited  where  Flora  is  arrayed  in  a  great  diversity 
of  forms,  and  where  the  naturalists  of  the  ships  could  not 
fail  to  carry  on  their  pursuits  with  pleasure  and  advantage. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  in  those  islands  of  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere, which  encircle  the  South  Pole,  at  various  and  gene* 
rally  very  remote  distances,  of  which  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens 
and  Kerguelen's  Island  may  be  considered  the  northern  limit, 
that  the  productions,  though  comparatively  few,  are  the  most 
remarkable,  and  from  their  isolated  position,  and  geographical 
distribution  may  be  studied  with  such  advantages  as  no  other 
parts  of  the  world  can  offer.  And,  happily,  we  know  that 
this  important  branch  of  Natural  History  has  particularly 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  the  "  Erebus  and 
Terror,"  and  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be  important  to  that 
branch  of  science  in  which  Humboldt  has  led  the  way. 

It  is  not  our  object,  or  wish,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
notice,  in  a  detailed  manner,  any  of  the  botanical  novelties 
discovered  in  this  voyage ;  but  rather  to  satisfy  the  public 
mind,  that  in  a  department  of  Natural  History,  which  could 
only  hold  a  secondary  place  in  the  great  undertaking,  much 
may  be  expected  to  appear,  of  high  interest,  when  the 
voyage  shall  have  been  completed. 

The  following  observations  are  wholly  derived  from  the 
information  given  by  my  son,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hooker,  Assistant 
Surgeon  in  H.M.S.  "  Erebus,"  the  officer  on  whom  the  bota- 
nical researches  expressly  devolved.  It  is  not  for  a  parent  to 
say  how  well  he  has  performed  that  task :  but  it  were  in- 
justice to  withhold  the  fact,  that  but  for  the  friendly  aid 
afforded  by  the  other  officers  of  the  expedition,  and  by  Capt. 
Ross  in  particular,  the  botanical  collections,  the  copious 
drawings  made  from  recent  specimens,  and  the  knowledge 
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consequently  acquired,  would  all  be  very  limited,  compared 
with  what  they  actually  are.  A  voyage  of  this  kind  is,  in  one 
respect,  entirely  different  from  inland  travels;  the  scanty 
accommodation  on  board  vessels  of  this  description,  where 
almost  every  inch  of  space  is  occupied  by  something  con- 
nected with  the  chief  objects  of  the  expedition,  being  quite  un 
like  what  the  naturalist  meets  with  on  shore :  still,  these 
difficulties  have  been,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  the 
kind  consideration  of  the  commander,  who  has  granted  every 
facility  possible  for  the  advancement  of  each  individual  de- 
partment of  science,  by  his  own  personal  exertions,  and  the 
free  use  of  his  cabin.  The  collections  which  have  already 
arrived  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  correctness  of  the  state- 
ment. 

We  shall  pass  slightly  over  the  countries  whose  vegetable 
productions  are  familiar  to  us,  to  dwell  the  longer  on  the 
more  interesting  and  less  known  southern  regions. 

Her  Majesty's  Discovery  Ships,  ["  Erebus  and  Terror," 
quitted  the  Medway  on  the  25th  of  September  1839,  and 
proceeded  to  Madeira.  To  the  chief  botanist  this  was  a  new 
country,  and  though  the  season  was  mid-winter,  he  found  the 
gardens  rich  with  Banana*,  Vines,  Daturas,  Fuchsias,  China- 
roses,  Hibiscus  and  Heliotrope,  growing  in  the  greatest  luxuri- 
ance. A  party  was  quickly  formed  to  visit  the  well-known 
Curral,  one  of  the  most  romantic  spots  in  the  island,  about 
8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  where,  at  a 
favourable  season,  many  good  plants  might  be  found ;  but 
now,  in  these  elevated  situations,  little  could  be  seen  but  a 
few  Mosses  and  Lichens,  with  the  withered  remains  of  Sem- 
perviva,  and  other  succulent  genera. 

The  stay  at  T£n£riffe,  where  the  ships  did  not  even  cast 
anchor,  was  so  brief  as  scarcely  to  allow  of  a  dozen  plants 
being  gathered,  besides  a  few  curious  Alga.  All  was 
dried  up  and  flowerless.  From  T£n£riffe  they  shaped 
their  course  to  the  Cape  de  Verds ;  and  here,  could  some 
weeks  have  been  devoted  to  the  mountains,  an  extensive 
harvest  might   have  been   reaped.    The   several  islands  of 
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this  group  present  entirely  different  features.  San  Antonio 
is  covered  with  wood.  Sal,  is  a  salt  plain :  Fogo,  a  stupen- 
dous active  volcano,  its  reputed  height  7,000  feet.  San  Jago 
resembles  a  desert,  with  a  fertile  and  mountainous  interior,  and 
as  this  was  the  only  island  touched  at,  and  Porto  Praya,  its 
capital  being  12  miles  from  the  rich  central  part,  hardly  any 
thing  could  here  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of  botany* 
From  the  little  that  was  seen  of  the  island,  the  productions 
of  its  plain  seem  to  resemble  the  vegetation  of  the  great 
Sahara  desert ;  of  its  valleys  that  of  the  tropics  ;  while  the 
mountains  presented  plants  similar  to  what  exist  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  or  the  range  of  the  Atlas ;  one  hundred  and 
ten  species  were  secured  in  a  good  state,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred more  were  seen,  but  unworthy  of  being  gathered.  As 
the  botany  of  the  Cape  de  Verds  is  little  known,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  interesting,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the 
opinion  entertained  by  one  of  the  officers,  after  remaining 
some  days  upon  the  coast,  as  to  the  best  mode  of  proceeding 
in  a  climate,  which  has  the  character  of  being  extremely  un- 
healthy. A  temperate  and  judicious  traveller,  he  observes, 
might,  in  two  months*  diligent  research,  make  a  fine  botanical 
collection  in  the  country,  by  proceeding  to  the  hills  imme- 
diately after  the  rainy  season,  where  he  could  employ  his 
time  in  perfect  safety,  if  he  protects  his  person  with  a  light 
parasol,  and  avoids  over-fatiguing  himself.  Porto  Praya  ought 
to  be  his  landing-place,  and  thence  he  might  proceed  to  the 
town  of  San  Domingo.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country- 
houses,  chiefly  Portuguese,  are  most  hospitable;  food  is 
abundant,  and  ponies,  though  bad,  are  very  cheap.  "No 
idea,  whatever,  of  the  interior,  can  be  possibly  obtained  by 
the  coast  scenery,  nor,  for  many  miles  round  Porto  Praya; 
for  there  is  hardly  a  tree  to  be  seen  ;  grass  and  herbage  are 
totally  withered  and  dry ;  the  very  stones  black  and  scorch- 
ing from  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Thethermometer  generally  rose 
to  86°  and  even  higher,  in  the  shade ;  and  during  the  whole 
day,  while  on  our  excursions,  we  found  it  impossible  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  allaying  our  thirst,  except  by  applying  to 
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the  poor  negroes,  (the  population  consisting  of  free  negroes 
and  a  few  Portuguese,)  and  they  were  invariably  attentive 
and  kind,  offering  oranges  and  Agua-ardiente,  or  assisting  to 
extract  the  thorns  and  spines,  that,  piercing  through  the 
trowsers  and  stockings,  penetrated  the  flesh.  Among  the 
more  interesting  trees,  a  solitary  Baobab  (Adansonia  digitata, 
see  Botanical  Magazine,  Tab,  2791  and  2792)  was  observed  ; 
not  more  than  60  feet  high \  but  with  a  trunk  38*  feet  in 
circumference. 

From  Porto  Praya  the  direction  of  the  vessels  was  easterly 
to  the  desolate  rocks  of  St.  Paul,  lying  a  little  north  of  the 
equator,  and  admirably  described  by  Darwin $  they  are  few 
in  number,  about  GO  feet  high,  and  constantly  washed  by  a 
tremendous  surf.  One  boat  was  sent  on  shore,  and  another 
was -intended  to  be  despatched  the  following  day  with  the 
botanist ;  but  the  difficulty  and  danger  of  landing  were  found 
so  great,  that  the  captain  wisely  declined  allowing  the  attempt 
to  be  made  again.  A  Sea-weed  inhabits  the  marine  edge,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  plant,  even  a  Lichen,  is  to  be  seen 
on  the  rocks  themselves. 

Still  steering  westward,  there  existed  at  one  time,  an  idea  of 
landing  on  the  Brazilian  coasts;  but  the  course  was  then 
southerly  till  they  made  the  little  solitary  island  of  Trini- 
dad in  S.  lat,  20°.  This  exhibited  small  patches  of  vege- 
tation on  the  weather-side,  which  is  flat,  while  the  lee  is  very 
rocky  and  steep ;  so  that  the  only  spot  where  a  landing 
could  be  risked  was  a  rock,  cut  off,  unfortunately,  from  the 
rest  of  the  island  by  inaccessible  precipices.  Nought  but  a 
Fern  and  a  Grass,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Cyperus,  were 
to  be  obtained.  Near  the  summit  of  the  highest  hills  and 
under  some  cliffs,  about  2000  feet  high,  were  descried  small 
groves  of  trees, — apparently,  for  it  was  impossible  to  judge 
correctly,  Tree-Ferns ;  while  all  along  the  shore  lay  the  re- 
mains of  prostrate,  barked,  white  trunks,  no  living  ones  being 

•  Adanson  speaks  of  one  in  Senegal,  which  measured  30  feet  in  the 
diamtttr  of  its  trunk,  and  which  he  estimated  to  be  five  thousand  years 
old !— "  The  oldest  organic  monument,"  says  Humboldt,  "of  our  planet/* 
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discernible  even  in  such  places,  not  even  with  the  aid  of  the 
telescope.  After  an  ineffectual  endeavour,  by  landing  at 
another  point,  to  reach  the  higher  portions  of  the  island  in 
search  of  this  grove  of  trees,  the  great  intervening  distance 
and  the  ruggedness  of  the  country  compelled  them  to  turn 
back,  nor  was  it  till  the  signal  was  given,  that  the  party 
reluctantly  went  on  board.  After  a  voyage,  rendered  very 
tedious  by  beating  against  the  trade  winds,  the  expedition 
reached  St.  Helena  on  the  1st  of  February,  1840. 

It  must  be  a  source  of  great  regret  to  every  botanist  to 
know  that  this  insulated  rock,  originally  inhabited  by  a  most 
peculiar  vegetation,  should  have  had  its  productions  so  com- 
pletely changed  by  the  destruction  occasioned  by  cattle,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  European  and  other  plants,  especially 
forest-trees,  that  these  now  take  place  of  the  native  growth. 
On  this  subject,  much  valuable  information  will,  no  doubt, 
be  laid  before  the  public.  In  the  gardens  of  St.  Helena 
there  exists  the  strangest  mixture  of  Tropical,  European, 
and  even  Australian  and  Chinese  vegetation,  that  can  be  con- 
ceived. Acacias,  Casuarinas,  Pittospora,  Billardieras,  Dam- 
maras,  from  New  Zealand,  and  Eucalypti  from  New  Hol- 
land, flourish  along  with  the  Scotch  Fir,  Plane,  Peach,  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Plum ;  and  there  are  Scitaminea  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  Aroidea,  with  Pine-Apples,  Roses,  Hydrangeas, 
Camellias  and  Tea-plants.  An  excursion  to  Diana's  Peak, 
and  other  places,  with  diligent  search  on  the  way,  afforded 
the  means  of  making  a  tolerable  collection  of  such  native 
vegetation  as  yet  lingers  on  the  islands. 

On  their  way  to  the  Cape,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  it, 
the  ships  fell  in  with  great  masses  of  floating  seaweed,  all  of 
one  kind,  a  Laminaria,  (L.  buccvnalis?)  which  had  been 
torn  up  through  the  action  of  some  great  submarine  force; 
and  in  several  instances  they  counted,  proceeding  from  one 
branching  root,  6  great  stems,  the  longest  of  which  measured 
Jl  feet,  erect,  smooth,  and  rather  club-shaped,  broadest 
«U>ve  and  fistulose;  while  from  the  summit  of  this  again 
sprung  the  palmated  blade  or  lamina,  adding  6-8  feet  to  the 
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whole  length.  The  quantity  of  parasitic  and  marine  ani- 
mals found  among  this  seaweed  was  quite  extraordinary,  and 
added  greatly  to  the  collections.  One  plant  alone  afforded 
4  parasitic  Algce,  and  30  animals  of  different  kinds. 

The  near  approach  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  called  up 
feelings  in  the  mind  of  the  young  naturalist,  which  are  best 
expressed  in  his  own  words,  and  can  be  only  understood  by 
one  who  possesses  a  keen  relish  for  the  wonders  and  beauties 
of  Nature,  and  takes  a  pleasure  in  imparting  to  others  a 
share  of  the  knowledge  and  of  the  objects  which  he  has  him- 
self attained  by  long  and  distant  travel.  The  productions  of 
the  Cape  were,  however,  not  wholly  unknown  to  the  writer, 
for  the  frequent  botanical  communications  of  one  dear  and 
valued  friend/  the  discoverer  of  Wardia  and  other  South 
African  novelties,  had  rendered  him  familiar  with  many  of  the 
vegetable  productions  of  the  colony,  and,  as  it  were,  familiar- 
ised him  with  the  localities  where  they  grow.  "  I  have  heard 
Naturalists/'  says  our  botanist,  "  complain  of  the  tedium 
which  attaches  to  a  sea- voyage ;  but  such  persons  cannot  be 
true  naturalists,  or  must  be  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  a 
cause  from  which  I  have  never  suffered  for  an  hour.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  should  not  have  been  better  employed 
and  happier  if  studying  botany  at  home,  but  I  assure  you, 
that  my  weeks  fly  away  fast;  though,  from  my  being  a  slow 
worker,  I  have  not  much  to  show ;  and  unaccountable  as  it 
may  appear  to  you,  when  we  draw  near  shore,  I  feel  quite 
thrown  out  of  my  usual  routine  of  occupation.  I  will  own, 
however,  that  once  my  foot  has  touched  terra  firma,  there  is 
a  sort  of  magic  connected  with  it,  that  makes  me  grievously 
loth  to  quit  it  for  sea  again.  There  are  those  peculiar  emo- 
tions consequent  on  visiting  new  countries  for  the  first  time, 
which  are  perfectly  indescribable.  I  never  felt  as  I  did  when 
drawing  near  Madeira,  and  probably  never  shall  again. 
Every  knot  that  the  ship  approached,  seemed  to  call  up  new 

*  The  Hon.  W.  H.  Harvey,  late  Colonial  Treasurer  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope;  but  at  that  time  absent  on  account  of  ill-health 
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subjects  of  inquiry,  and  it  still  is  the  same  with  each  new 
land  and  even  barren  rock.  So  it  was  when  we  made  the 
Cape.  On  descrying  Table  Mountain,  I  could  have  sate  (and 
did  sit)  for  hours,  wondering  whether  this  knoll  was  covered 
with  Heaths  or  RtUaceee ;  if  that  rill  produced  the  JVardia,  or 
such  a  rock  the  Andraa ;  where  were  Ludwigsbeig  and  Wyn- 
berg,  the  Tree  Ferns,  and  all  those  objects  which  the  mind 
associated  with  our  mutual  pursuits  and  friends  at  home. 
No  idea  recurs  so  often,  or  is  so  delightfully  pursued,  as  that 
of  telling  my  relations  of  all  that  I  have  seen :  never  do  I 
view  a  new  prospect  but  I  think  what  pleasure  it  will  give  to 
scan  it  o'er  again,  as  it  were,  in  their  society ;  mapping  out 
the  spots  where  my  specimens  have  been  gathered,  painting 
the  scenery  to  one,  and  spinning  to  another  the  yarns  of 
incidents  that  have  befallen  during  my  excursions,  while  my 
untravelled  friends  will  look  upon  me  as  '  the  monkey  that 
has  seen  the  world/  " 

The  botany  of  the  Cape  itself  and  of  Tabfe  Mountain,  which 
was  the  utmost  extent  of  the  young  officer's  rambles,  is  too 
well  known  to  render  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  subject 
here,  and  we  are  approaching  a  country,  of  scanty  vegetation, 
indeed,  but  replete  with  interest  to  the  philosophical  in- 
quirer, from  its  size,  200  leagues  in  circuit,  its  position, 
(N.  lat.  49°  2(y,  E.  long.  69°  30')  so  widely  severed  from 
other  lands,  and  its  most  peculiar,  though  limited  Flora, 
namely,  Kerguelen's  Island,  or  Desolation  Island.  We  are 
not  aware  that  any  thing  was  previously  known  of  its  vegeta- 
ble productions,  save  what  is  said  respecting  them  in  Cap- 
tain Cook's  third  voyage,  where  it  is  observed,  *  Mr.  Ander- 
son, my  surgeon,  who  had  studied  Natural  History,  lost  no 
opportunity,  during  the  short  time  we  lay  at  Christmas 
Harbour,  of  searching  the  country  in  every  direction.  I  in 
sert  his  observations  in  his  own  words : — '  Perhaps  no  place 
hitherto  discovered  in  either  hemisphere,  under  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  affords  so  scanty  a  field  for  the  naturalist 
as  this  barren  spot.  The  verdure  appears,  when  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  shore,  as  if  it  would  promise  some  herbage, 
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but  in  ibis  we  were  deceived.  For,  on  landing,  we  found 
that  this  lively  colour  was  occasioned  only  by  one  small 
plant,  not  much  unlike  a  Saxifrage,  which  grows  in  spreading 
tofts  to  a  considerable  height  up  the  hills.  It  forms  a  sur- 
face of  a  pretty  large  texture,  and  grows  on  a  kind  of  rotten 
turf,  into  which  one  sinks  a  foot  or  two  at  every  step.  This 
turf,  dried,  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  serve  for  fuel,  and  is 
the  only  thing  we  met  with  here  which  could  possibly  be 
applied  to  this  use. 

"'There  is  another  plant,  plentifully  scattered  about  the 
boggy  declivities ;  it  grows  to  near  the  height  of  2  feet,  and 
resembles  a  small  cabbage  when  it  has  shot  into  seed.  The 
leaves  about  the  root  are  numerous,  large,  and  rounded, 
narrowest  at  the  base,  and  ending  in  a  small  point.  Those 
on  the  stems  are  much  smaller,  oblong,  and  pointed.  The 
stalks,  often  3  or  4,  all  spring  separately  from  the  root,  and 
run  into  long  cylindrical  heads,  composed  of  small  flowers. 
This  plant  has  not  only  the  appearance,  but  the  watery  acrid 
taste  of  the  antiscorbutic  plants,  yet  differing  so  materially 
from  that  whole  tribe,  that  we  regarded  it  as  a  production 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  place.  We  ate  it  frequently  raw,  and 
found  it  almost  like  the  New  Zealand  Scurvy-grass.  But  it 
seemed  to  acquire  a  rank  flavour  by  being  boiled :  which, 
however,  some  of  our  people  did  not  perceive,  and  esteemed 
it  good.  If  it  could  be  introduced  into  our  kitchen-gardens, 
it  would  probably  so  improve  by  cultivation  as  to  become  an 
excellent  herb.  At  this  time  none  of  its  seeds  were  ripe 
enough  to  be  gathered  and  brought  home  to  try  the  experi- 
ment. Two  other  small  plants  were  found  near  the  brooks 
and  boggy  places,  and  eaten  as  sallad ;  the  one  almost  like 
garden-cress,  and  very  fiery,  the  other  quite  mild.  This  last, 
though  small,  is  in  itself  a  curiosity ;  having  not  only  male 
and  female,  but  what  the  botanists  call  androgynous  plants. 

" €  A  coarse  grass,  which  we  cut  down  for  the  cattle,  grows 
pretty  plentifully  in  a  few  small  spots  about  the  sides  of  the 
harbour,  with  a  small  sort,  which  is  rarer ;  and  upon  the  flat 
ground  a  sort  of  goose-grass,  and  another  small  production 
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much  like  it  In  short,  the  whole  catalogue  of  species  does 
not  exceed  sixteen  or  eighteen,  including  some  Mosses  and  a 
beautiful  lichen,  which  inhabits  the  rocks  higher  up  than  any 
other,  nor  is  there  the  least  approach  to  a  shrub  in  the  whole 
country/." 

But  to  return  to  our  voyagers.  The  "  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror," haying  quitted  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  6th  of 
April,  1840,  spent  from  the  12th  to  the  17th  of  that  month 
in  crossing  the  Agulhas  Bank,  which  afforded  ample  scientific 
occupation,  in  its  immense  masses  of  Macrocystis  pyrifera,* 
(that  enormous  seaweed,  supposed  to  be  the  longest  vegeta- 
ble production  in  the  world,  Sir  Joseph  Banks  having  judged 
that,  in  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  it  attains  an  extent  of 
1,500  yards),  and  in  the  great  variety  of  marine  animals 
which  this  Alga  harbored.  On  the  21st  they  passed  to  the 
southward  of  Marion  Island,  formed  of  flat  terraces  of  vol* 
canic  rock,  with  high,  cone-shaped,  often  red  mountains, 
towering  to  a  considerable  elevation.  Colonies  of  Penguins 
were  on  all  the  shores.  The  u  Erebus"  was  hove  to,  with 
the  intention  of  landing  next  morning,  and  they  began  dredg- 
ing in  96  fathoms,  between  Marion  and  Prince  Edward's 
Islands.f  The  dredge  came  up,  filled  with  white  coral  aod 
thirty-seven  distinct  species  of  marine  animals.  Next  morn- 
ing, however,  the  voyagers  found  themselves  driven  so  far  to 

•  This  gigantic  seaweed  is  found  throughout  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  in  the  Atlantic  from  the  equator  to  the  45th  degree  south  latitude : 
but  its  length  may  perhaps  be  greatly  over-estimated,  judging  by  an 
observation  made  by  M.  Gaudichaud,  the  botanist  to  Freycinet's  voyage. 
He  says,  that  "  when  near  Cape  Horn  and  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  ship 
steered  through  wide  banks  of  Macrocystis  pyrtfera.  Two-thirds  of  each 
plant,  obeying  the  laws  of  specific  gravity,  floated  in  a  perpendicular  po- 
sition, not  however  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  :  and  this  up- 
right position  has  perhaps  induced  the  belief  that  the  extraordinary 
seaweed  in  question  grew  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  surface." 

f  In  the  excellent  Admiralty  Chart  of  the  South  Pole  all  the  places 
here  mentioned  may  be  seen  accurately  laid  down,  together  with  the 
tracks  of  H.M.  Discovery  Ships  in  1840,  41,  and  42,  till  their  arrival  at 
the  Falklands. 
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leeward  of  the  island,  that  it  would  have  required  too  long  a 
time  to  beat  back ;  thus  landing  was  rendered  impracticable. 
Early  on  the  26th,  after  encountering  some  very  severe 
weather,  the  westernmost  of  the  Crozet  group  was  descried, 
and  on  the  1st  of  May  they  hove- to  at  Possession  Island; 
but  the  wind  was  too  strong  (it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
season  was  mid-winter  in  these  latitudes)  to  allow  of  the 
attempt  being  made  without  danger  of  the  ships  being  blown 
off,  and  having  to  beat  up  again,  which  must  have  occasioned 
many  days'  delay.  The  Island,  indeed,  seemed  perfectly 
barren  of  aught  but  a  few  coarse  tufts  of  grass,  *nd  a  mow-like 
substance  that  clothed  the  rocks  and  vallies — all  was  volcanic. 
On  the  6th  of  May,  the  long-wished  for  Island  of  Desola- 
tion, or  Kerguelen's  Island,  was  descried,  and  the  ships  first 
made  Bligh's  Cap,  to  the  westward  of  it ;  but  the  weather  be- 
came so  thick  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  off  from  the  direc- 
tion of  the  land,  for  evening  was  approaching.  On  the  8th, 
they  were  blown  eighteen  miles  to  leeward  of  Christmas 
Harbour;  but  before  night,  they  retraced  their  way,  and 
hove-to  off  the  mouth  ;  when  again,  heavy  gales  coming  on 
drifted  them  in  two  days,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
the  desired  haven,  and  the  12th  of  May  arrived  ere  they 
found  themselves  at  anchor  in  the  outer  bay  of  this  singular 
harbour,  whence  they  had  to  warp  up  the  head  of  it.  A 
faithful  representation  of  one  side  of  the  scene  around  them, 
which  was  most  remarkable,  is  given  in  Cook's  third  voyage. 
The  outer  basin  is  about  two  miles  in  diameter,  bounded  by 
lofty  cliffs  of  black  rock,  from  which  the  land  rises  in  succes- 
sive ledges,  till  it  terminates  in  table-topped  or  peaked  moun- 
tains, 1,500  to  2,000  feet  high ;  and  the  effect  of  this  was 
the  more  remarkable,  from  the  nearly  equal  distribution  of 
rock,  snow,  and  vegetation.  "  Often  as  I  have  sate,"  says 
the  botanist,  "  on  the  summit  of  the  cliffs  which  hem  in  this 
iron-bound  bay,  it  was  impossible  to  grow  tired  of  watching 
the  fearful  surf,  continually  roaring  and  lashing  against  a  mile 
of  precipices,  surmounted  by  high,  snow-capped  mountains. 
Whenever  a  gale  blows  from  the  south-west,  which  is  contin- 
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ually  the  case  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  wind  is  concen- 
trated by  the  hills  of  this  bay,  and  carried  with  redoubled 
violence  into  Christmas  Harbour,  where  it  spends  its  terrific 
fury,  rendering  all  our  anchors  and  cables  barely  available 
for  securing  the  ship,  and  sometimes  forbidding,  for  many 
days,  any  communication  with  the  shore. 

"  The  first  plants  to  be  seen,  on  landing,  are,  of  course, 
Seanweeda  and  Lichens  on  all  the  rocks ;  then  come  a  long 
Grass,  an  Agrostis,  a  little  Ranunculus,  and  more  abundantly 
than  either,  a  Composite  plant,  forming  small  turfy  slopes  and 
ledges,  of  a  bright  green  hue,  among  a  mass  of  black  bog- 
earth,  covered  with  a  CaUitriche  and  Portulaceous  plant. 
Conspicuous  amongst  all  these,  is  "  the  Cabbage/5  throw- 
ing out  its  thick  round  roots,  1-2  inches  diameter  and  ex- 
posed from  a  few  inches  to  2  or  3  feet,  along  the  ground, 
bearing  at  its  extremity,  large  cabbages,  sometimes  18  inches 
across,  of  obconical  or  spathulate,  rounded,  concave,  green 
coriaceous  leaves,  enfolding  a  white  heart,  which  eats  like 
coarse,  tough  mustard  and  cress.  From  the  sides  of  the 
heads,  issues  one,  or  more,  long  leafy  stems,  bearing  such 
spikes  of  seed-vessels  as  my  specimens,  sent  to  the  Admi- 
ralty, will  show.  The  root  tastes  like  Horseradish,  the  seeds 
like  those  of  Cress;  but  the  leaves  are  the  grand  fresh  pro- 
vision, and  were  so  extremely  relished  by  the  sailors,  that 
during  the  whole  of  our  sojourn  in  that  barren  land,  they 
were  always  boiled  with  the  ship's  company's  beef,  pork,  or 
pea-soup.  They  taste  to  me  very  like  very  stale  cabbage, 
with  a  most  disagreeable  essential  oiL  which  resides  in  cavi* 
ties  in  the  parenchyme  of  the  leaves,  and  which  are  very 
conspicuous  on  making  a  transverse  section  of  the  heads  of 
leaves.  This  oil  gives  to  this  vegetable  a  curious  anti-heartburn 
property.  Altogether,  I  consider  this  cabbage  a  most  inva- 
luable anti-scorbutic,  which  few  persons  do  not  like,  or  can- 
not bring  themselves  to  eat.  Near  the  sea  it  grows  in  great 
abundance,  and  ascends  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  1,500  feet 
high,  where  it  is  small  and  hairy,  but  retains  all  its  pro- 
perties. 
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u  The  next  most  remarkable  plant  is  a  little  tufted  Umbel- 
Itfervus  one.  It  forms  long  brown  patches  on  the  shores, 
the  banks  and  rocks ;  sometimes  covering  many  acres  of  land 
with  deep  cushions,  on  which  you  may,  from  their  elasticity, 
lie  with  comfort,  though,  at  other  times,  you  sink  up  to  the 
middle.  The  tap-roots  of  old  tufts  strike  many  feet  into 
the  soil  which  its  own  self  has  formed  (owing  to  its  property 
of  shooting  annually  upwards)  from  the  withered  tops  of  the 
previous  years'  shoots,  like  Bryum  Ludvrigii.  The  flowers 
are  scarce  and  very  inconspicuous.  It  has  no  smell,  nor  any 
essential  or  other  oil ;  but  is  remarkable  as  one  of  a  group  of 
Umbelliferce,  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  the  southern  hemisphere, 
and  there  only  found  in  exceedingly  alpine  or  antarctic 
regions.* 

An  Accsna  is  the  next  plant  of  frequent  occurrence,  grow- 
ing in  bogs,  or  creeping  over  the  dried  soil,  like  Comarum  at 
home,  of  which  it  put  me  much  in  mind.  All  the  above- 
mentioned  species  are  nearly  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  the 
sea  5  the  Cabbage  and  Halorageous  species  alone  being  found 
at  any  height  above  its  level,  and  all  are  frequently  exposed 
to  the  salt  surf,  apparently  with  impunity. 

"  At  an  elevation  of  about  300  feet  above  the  sea,  and  also 
near  it,  I  observed  a  small  tufted  Silene  {?)>  two  Grasses,  one 
of  them  a  little  Poa,and  the  other  a  most  beautiful  (Aira?),  with 
remote  horizontal  spikelets,  on  long  peduncles ;  the  latter  is 
rather  scarce,  and  certainly  is  the  most  delicate  and  pretty 
plant  on  the  island,  it  grows  in  marshy  places.  On  the 
banks  of  two  small  lakes,  between  Christmas  Harbour  and 
North-west  Bay,  a  little  Juncus  occurs,  and  in  the  lakes  a 
moat  remarkable  plant,  which  resembles  Subularia  aquatica, 
forming  green  patches,  a  foot  or  2  feet  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  water,  on  a  loose  muddy  bottom.  There  it  flowers ;  the 
close  imbrication  of  the  calycine  sequents  and  those  of  the 


•  The  plant  here  alluded  to  is  probably  a  Bolax,  and  allied  to,  though 
different  from  the  remarkable  "  Balsam  Bog."  (Bolax  glebaria),  of  the 
Falkland  Island*.— Ed. 
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corolla,  protecting  its  stamens  from  the  influence  of  the  fluid. 
Each  germen  contains  a  small  bubble  of  air,  generated,  of 
course,  within  the  ovary.  Winter  seems  to  be  its  season  of 
inflorescence ;  for  I  found  it  in  blossom  after  a  long  search, 
under  a  coating,  2  inches  thick,  of  ice.  So  far  as  I  have 
hitherto  examined  this  plant,  it  seems  to  differ  in  character 
from  any  Natural  Order;  though,  like  Limosella,  it  may  be 
nearly  allied  to  Scrophularirue,  having  also  some  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  LentibularintB  and  Primulacea. 

"  The  seasons  are  evidently  late  on  this  island,  and  the 
winter  comparatively  mild.  We  have  had  frequent  hail  and 
snow-storms,  but  these  seldom  lasted  more  than  a  few  hoars 
on  the  low  ground,  the  sun,  wind,  and  rain  soon  removing 
the  snow,  with  apparently  slight  injury  to  vegetation.  There 
was  but  one  strictly  aquatic  plant,  and  one  entirely  confined 
to  dry  land,  all  the  rest,  so  far  as  I  could  discover,  preferring 
a  moist  and  peaty  soil.  Of  Jungermatmice  and  Mosses  there 
was  a  considerable  number  of  species,  all  belonging  to  alpine 
or  arctic  forms ;  especially  the  genus  Andrma,  and  another, 
approaching  Scouleria  in  characters.  The  lichens  appear  to 
form  a  much  larger  component  part  of  the  vegetation  at 
Kerguelen's  Island  than  is  the  case,  comparatively,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world ;  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
from  the  absence  of  trees,  there  can  be  no  parasitic  species. 
The  rocks,  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  summit  of  the  hills, 
are  apparently  painted  with  them ;  their  fronds,  in  general, 
adhering  so  closely  to  the  stones,  that  it  is  only  with  diffi- 
culty they  can  be  detached ;  in  other  cases,  they  seem  to 
form  part  of  the  rock,  which,  from  its  excessive  toughness 
and  hardness,  almost  defies  any  attempt  to  procure  such  speci- 
mens as  shall  be  at  all  satisfactory.  At  the  tops  of  the  hills 
they  assume  the  appearance  of  miniature  forests  on  the  black 
rocks,  and  nothing  can  be  prettier  than  the  large  species, 
with  broad  black  apothecia,  which  covers  all  the  stones  at  an 
elevation  of  from  1,000  to  1,500  feet.  A  smaller  kind,  like 
a  little  oak-tree,  grows  in  spreading  tufts  (also  upon  stones), 
and  is  of  a  delicate  lilac  colour.    Near  the  sea,  the  plants  of 
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this  tribe  are  generally  more  coriaceous;  especially  a  yellow 
one,  that  there  forms  bright  patches  on  the  cliffs.  In  the 
caves,  also,  on  the  coast,  a  light  red  species  is  so  abundant  as 
to  tinge  such  situations  with  that  hue,  and  many  other  sorts 
inhabit  the  rocks  and  their  crevices. 

'*  Sea-weeds  are  in  enormous  profusion ;  especially  two 
large  species,  the  Macrocystis  pyrifera  and  Laminaria  ra- 
diata  (?).  The  former  forms  a  broad  green  belt  to  the  whole 
island  (so  far  as  seen),  of  20  or  30  yards,  within  20  feet  or 
ao  from  the  shore.  Here  the  branches  are  so  entangled, 
that  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  pull  a  boat  through  the 
mass ;  and  should  any  accident  occur  outside  this  girdle  of 
sea- weed,  its  presence  would  form  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  the  best  swimmer's  ever  reaching  land.  On  the  beach, 
the  effect  of  the  surf,  beating  it  up  and  down,  affords  a  very 
pretty  appearance,  but  not  so  striking  as  is  the  view,  from  a 
slight  elevation,  of  the  Bay,  with  this  olive-green  band  run- 
ning round  it.  The  sea-birds,  when  on  the  water,  always 
fly  over  or  dive  under  it,  to  re-appear  on  the  other  side.  The 
Laminaria  hangs  down  from  every  rock  within  reach  of  the 
tide ;  its  digitate  fronds,  of  a  very  thick  coriaceous  consistence 
and  of  great  weight,  are  perpetually  in  movement  from  the 
lashing  of  the  surf,  and  yet,  thanks  to  their  sliminess  and 
strength,  always  uninjured.  It  protects  thousands  of  Lim- 
pets,  that  would  otherwise  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
gulls  and  other  sea-birds.  To  collect  our  food  of  Patella 
was  often  hard  labour,  as  we  had  to  remove  the  tough  and 
heavy  masses  of  this  weed  to  get  at  them." 

Such  were  the  first  impressions,  made  upon  the  botanist,  by 
the  vegetation  of  Kerguelen's  Island,  which  a  two  and  a  half 
months9  stay  gave  pretty  good  opportunities  of  investigating ; 
and  the  specimens  sent  home  to  the  Admiralty  testify  that  the 
time  was  not  idly  spent.  That  it  should  have  been  prac- 
ticable to  have  gathered  them,  with  flower  and  fruit  in  the 
very  middle  of  winter,  shows  a  great  peculiarity  in  the 
climate.    The  latitude  of  this  island,  in  the  Southern  HemU 
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sphere,  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  as  that  of  our 
Channel  Islands  in  the  Northern  ;  and  these,  though  far  more 
limited  in  extent,  produce,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Babington,  about 
eight  hundred  and  forty  species  of  phtenogamous  plants : 
whereas,  in  Kerguelen's  Island,  though  the  Flora  was  doubled 
by  the  researches  of  the  "  Erebus  and  Terror/'  the  number 
of  species  does  not  exceed  thirty-two,  while  the  proportion 
of  Cryptogamic  plants  is  very  great ;  from  which  circumstance 
a  very  rigorous  climate  might  be  inferred.  Such  is  not,  how* 
ever,  the  case :  the  winters,  though  stormy,  are  not  so  severe 
as  to  destroy  the  power  of  vegetation,  or  even  materially  to 
retard  inflorescence.  The  paucity  of  plants  must  be  accounted 
for  from  other  causes. 

We  have  reason  to  know  that  the  peculiarities  of  soil, 
climate,  volcanic  action,  &c.  of  this  remarkable  spot,  as  affect- 
ing its  vegetable  productions,  are  fully  discussed  in  the 
journal  of  the  botanist  of  this  expedition,  and  some  highly 
interesting  results  are  deduced.  We  have  no  desire  to  anti- 
cipate that  information,  but  are  unwilling  to  withhold  the 
following  remarkable  fact.  "Cook  visited  this  island  in 
December,  the  very  height  of  summer,  when  he  met  with 
only  eighteen  species  of  plants  (as  before  stated)  including 
Cryptogamia :  of  these  he  mentions  five  flowering  plants  in 
blossom.  Of  these  five,  I  have,  in  May,  gathered  three, 
abundantly  in  flower,  and  two  others,  the  Cabbage,  and,  I 
suppose,  the  Callitrichoid  plant,  just  running  into  seed.  Of 
these  five  again,  two  remained  in  bloom  till  July  20th,  and 
none  but  the  Cabbage  had,  till  that  time,  fully  sh£d  its  seed* 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  few  of  the  vegetables  had  per- 
formed their  most  important  function,  before  the  middle  of 
winter."  Winter  botanizing  in  these  antarctic  regions,  is, 
however,  no  sinecure,  as  the  following  extract  will  show. 

"During  my  stay  at  Kerguelen's  Island,  I  devoted  all  my 
time  to  collecting  everything  in  the  botanical  way.  The 
Captain  kindly  took  off  all  restriction,  permitting  me  to  go  on 
shore  whenever  I  liked.  My  rambles  were  generally  solitary, 
through  the  wildest  country  I  ever  beheld.    The  hills  were 
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always  covered  with  frozen  snow,  and  many  of  my  beat 
Lichens  and  Mosses  were  obtained  by  hammering  at  the  icy 
tofts,  or  sitting  on  them  till  they  thawed.  The  days  were  so 
short,  and  the  country  so  high,  snowy  and  barren,  that  I 
never  could  goto  any  great  distance  from  the  harbour, though 
I  several  times  tried  for  it,  by  starting  before  daylight.  As- 
far  as  I  proceeded,  the  vegetation  did  not  differ  from  that  of 
the  Bays.  A  boating  excursion  was  undertaken  to  explore  to 
(he  southward  of  the  island.  I  volunteered  to  accompany  it, 
but  was  advised  to  wait  for  a  second,  and  my  superior  officer, 
the  surgeon,  went.  The  party  returned  after  some  days, 
without  having  accomplished  anything;  the  officer  who  led 
them  found  it  impracticable  for  loaded  men  to  travel  by 
land,  over  rocks,  round  bays,  and  through  snow-drifts ;  and 
when  they  took  to  the  boat,  the  furious  gales  almost  drove 
them  out  to  sea.  I  went  several  boating  excursions,  and  on 
one  was  dismasted  and  nearly  swamped,  so  Capt.  Ross 
would  allow  no  more  to  be  sent.  Two  Lycopodia,  (one,  a 
splendid  species,)  and  a  Fern,  were  on  this  occasion  added  by 
Mr.  M'Cormick  to  my  collections." 

Coal  and  fossil-wood  also  abound  in  this  most  singular 
country,  the  latter  was  found  lying  in  immense  trunks, 
bedded  in  the  solid  basaltic  rock ! 

The  botanical  productions  of  this  large  island  may  be  thus 
summed  up.  There  were  gathered  in  all,  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty  plants,  and  in  the  following  proportion.  "  One 
Fungus,  one  Chara,  thirty-eight  species  of  Alga,  and  thirty 
of  Lichens,  ten  of  Conferva,  one  Marchantia,  and  ten  Junger- 
mannue,  twenty-three  Mosses,  two  Lycopodia,  and  a  single 
Fern,  five  Grasses,  and  one  Juncus.— One  species  in  each  of 
the  following  Natural  Orders, — Amaranthacece  ?  Cructfera, 
Ranunculacea,  Composite,  Porlulacea,  Rubiacea,  Haloragea, 
Umbelltfene,  Rosacea,  and  CaryophyUea  ?  Of  two  plants  it 
was  not  possible  to  define  the  affinities. 

I  did  my  best  to  collect  every  thing  that  Kerguelen's 
Island  afforded,  not  neglecting  the  most  insignificant  plant, 
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often  walking  on  the  beach,  gathering  sea-weeds,  my  feet 
in  the  water,  and  wet  to  the  skin  with  the  dashing  surf;  I 
left  not  a  hole  un searched,  or  stone  unturned,  and  on  those 
days  when  violent  gales  and  snow-storms  forbade  all  commu- 
nication with  the  shore,  I  spent  my  time,  and  happily,  too, 
in  drawing,  making  analyses,  and  describing  the  specimens 
which  I  had  brought  on  board.  There  is  some  danger,  how- 
ever, that  inaccuracies  may  have  crept  into  my  work,  for  the 
rolling  of  the  ship  often  obliged  me  to  hold  on,  while  thus 
employed,  and  to  have  my  microscope  lashed  to  the  table, 
which  renders  dissection,  under  the  glass,  peculiarly  diffi- 
cult." 

A  Wart 8  case,*  was  brought  away,  filled  with  all  the  plants 
that  could  be  found,  all  dug  up  and  packed  by  the  same 
active  pair  of  hands  as  made  the  above  mentioned  drawings 
and  descriptions.  The  Captain  had  kindly  harboured  this 
box  in  his  cabin  during  the  continual  foul  weather ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, just  before  reaching  the  next  port,  (Hobar- 
ton,  Van  Dieman's  Island,)  a  fine  day  induced  him  to  set 

•  The  dreadful  weather  which  the  ships  encountered  in  the  inhospitable 
Antarctic  Regions  was  highly  unfavourable  to  the  preservation  of  living 
plants ;  which  it  has  been  most  earnestly  the  wish  of  the  Commander  to 
send  to  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  With  difficulty  the  Kergue- 
len'g  Island  Cabbaga  was  kept  alive  till  the  expedition  reached  Van  Dieman's 
Island,  when  it  was  prudently  planted  in  the  Governor's  garden,  and  soon 
sprouted.  Seeds  were  transmitted  to  England,  but  though  treated  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  tried  in  several  places,  they  showed  no  symptoms 
of  germinating,  though  they  looked  good  to  the  eye.  Perhaps  they  were 
heated  in  passing  through  the  Tropics ;  for  other  seeds,  carried  on  by  the 
officers,  and  kept  for  twelve  months,  vegetated  on  being  set  at  the  Falkland 
Islands ;  but  again,  these  growing  plants  did  not  survive  the  voyage  to 
England.  There  is  no  plant  that  would  have  given  us  greater  pleasure  to 
have  introduced  to  our  Gardens,  for,  by  cultivation,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  it  will  prove  a  valuable  esculent.  Farther,  it  belongs  to  a  perfectly 
new  genus  of  Crucifera,  which  Mr.  Anderson,  the  Surgeon  and  Botanist 
in  Capt.  Cook's  third  voyage,  designed  (according  to  his  MSS.  deposited 
in  the  British  Museum,)  to  have  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Pringle,  President 
of  the  Royal  Society,  and  an  eminent  physician  of  the  day. 
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the  plants  on  deck,  when  a  sudden  tempest  ensued,  which 
not  only  blew  the  ships  off  the  land,  but  did  the  valued  case 
considerable  damage. 

Van  Dieman's  Island,  from  its  vast  extent,  presents  a  wide 
field  for  the  naturalist,  and  though  Labillardiere,  Brown  and 
Cunningham  have  laboured  there,  an  ample  share  yet  re- 
mains for  future  investigators.  But  as  our  object  is  mainly 
with  Antarctic  vegetation,  we  shall  merely  observe  that  what 
with  the  collections  of  the  "  Erebus  and  Terror,"  and  those 
made  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  Ronald  Gunn,  Esq., 
during  many  years,  and  placed  at  our  disposal,  there  exist  in 
this  country  ample  materials  for  a  Flora  of  that  most  in- 
teresting colony,  such  we  trust  as  will  form  a  part  of  the 
publication  of  this  extended  scientific  voyage. 

Dreadful  weather,  had,  however,  to  be  endured,  between 
the  30th  of  July,  when  the  ships  quitted  Kerguelen's  Island, 
and  the  16th  of  August,  when  the  river  Derwent  received 
them.  They  had  ran  a  thousand  miles  a  week  for  three  suc- 
cessive weeks,  and  were  just  in  sight  of  Van  Dieman's  Island, 
when  that  gale,  which  did  so  much  injury  to  the  plants  in  the 
Ward's  case,  came  on  and  drove  them  out  to  sea  again,  carry- 
ing one  poor  fellow  overboard,  and  often  sweeping  the  decks 
fore  and  aft.  Happily  the  "  Erebus"  proved  herself  a  most 
admirable  sea-boat,  riding  like  a  bird  on  the  waves,  and  when 
struck  and  washed  by  the  great  seas  that  broke  over  her, 
only  staggering  a  little,  till  a  port  was  knocked  out,  by  which 
the  immense  body  of  water  was  suffered  to  escape. 

Nearly  three  months  were  spent  in  Van  Dieman's  Island, 
and  on  the  12th  November,  1840,  the  "Erebus  and  Terror9 
sailed  down  the  Derwent,  on  their  way  to  the  extreme 
southern  regions  of  our  globe,  amidst  the  enthusiastic  cheers 
of  the  people  of  Hobarton,  and  accompanied  for  30  miles  by 
his  Excellency,  Sir  John  Franklin,  of  whom  it  need  hardly 
be  said  that  he  has  taken  the  deepest  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  voyage,  and,  assisted  by  the  inhabitants  generally,  ren- 
dered our  countrymen's  stay  in  that  colony  peculiarly  agree- 
able.   On  this  memorable  cruize,  one  of  the  grand  objects  of 
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the  expedition  was  folly  accomplished,  that  of  ascertaining 
the  precise  bearing  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole,  and  though 
it  could  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  voyage  should  be  rich 
in  vegetable  productions,  and  although  these  were  almost 
wholly  derived  from  two  islands;  yet,  their  character  is  highly 
interesting.  Our  bold  voyagers  penetrated  as  far  as  78° 
S.  latitude,  7  degrees  farther  than  Capt.  Cook  was  able  to  ac- 
complish, and  nearly  4  degrees  beyond  the  no  less  enterprising 
Weddell ;  they  discovered,  and  ran  along  a  vast  extent  of  new 
continent,  cot ered  with  everlasting  snow,  yet  presenting  to 
the  view  mountains  of  vast  magnitude,  from  9,  to  12,000 
feet  in  elevation,  and  one  of  them  an  active  volcano ! 

On  the  20th  of  November,  eight  days  after  quitting  the 
Derwent,  and  in  S.  lat.  51°  long.  166°,  the  ships  reached 
Lord  Auckland's  Islands,  where  they  remained  till  the  12th 
of  December.  This  gave  ample  time  for  botanical  investiga- 
tions, and  the  opportunity  was  not  wasted.  About  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  species  of  plants  were  added  to  the  Herba- 
rium (exclusive  of  Alga,)  and  most  copious  notes  and  drawings 
were  made  from  the  recent  specimens,  together  with  minute 
observations  on  their  distribution  according  to  altitude,  &c 
Some  remarkable  genera  grow  at  Lord  Auckland's  Islands,  and 
two  Ferns,  which,  from  their  caulescent  stems,  though  they 
are  small  compared  with  the  tropical  Tree-ferns,  may  almost 
be  called  arborescent.  Among  the  Mosses,  are  three  unde- 
scribed  species  of  Andnea*  a  fine  Conostomum,  Bartramia, 
two  Hookerue,  fyc.  A  bird's  eye  view  of  the  principal  island 
presents  about  an  equal  distribution  of  wood,  shrub  and 
pasture-land;  but  with  the  mountains  nowhere  rising  to 
such  a  height  as  to  be  destitute  of  grass  to  their  very 
summits. 

On  landing,  what  may  be  considered  the  maritime  zone, 
extending  from  the  beach  to  the  border  of  the  woods,  a  very 
narrow  belt,  afforded  Ranunculus,  Cardarmne,  Stellaria,  two 
Accents,  Portulaca,  Lobeliacea,  Callitrichea,  Bultiarda?  and 
three  Composite,  two  of  which  are  also  found  on  the  hill-tops, 
Oentiana,  MyosotisyPolygonea,  Veronica,  Plantago,Amarantha~ 
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ceOyPoa,  Urtica,  Pteris,  Stegania,  and  two  Orthotricha.  The 
woody  zone  almost  immediately  commences,  and  contains  Myr- 
tacea,  AraUacea,  Coprosma,  Ozothamnus,  Epacridea,  Veronica, 
two  OrcMdea,  Carex,  and  a  nearly  allied  genus,  two  Aspidia 
with  an  arborescent  caudex,  two  Asplenia,  Grammitis,  Poly- 
podium,  with  many  Mosses  and  Jungermannue,  occupying  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  coating  the  earth  in  dense  tufts,  insi- 
nuating themselves  into  every  vacant  space  and  crevice,  and 
in  their  decay,  together  with  the  fallen  foliage  of  Dicotyledo- 
nous plants,  forming  a  rich  damp  vegetable  humus.  It  is 
hard  to  say,  in  this  zone,  whether  the  trunks  of  trees,  the 
Ferns,  or  the  plants  of  the  lower  Orders,  occupy  the  greatest 
space  in  the  forest.  The  most  arborescent  kinds  are  the 
Veronica,  the  Araliaceous  plant,  the  Myrtaceous  and  the  Epa- 
crideous,  and  these  are  often  so  dense  as  to  exclude  the  sun's 
rays  from  the  ground.  The  predominance  of  Ferns  extends 
for  about  300  yards  from  the  beach. 

Next  to  the  trees  comes  a  shrubby  belt,  not  indeed  clearly 
defined,  for  it  contains  many  of  the  trees  of  the  lower  region, 
(the  arborescent  Veronica,  however,  wholly  excluded)  though 
in  stunted  forms,  mixed  with  a  curious  Schiz&a,  the  Coprosma 
of  the  higher  levels,  a  large  Lycopodium,  a  blue-flowered 
Veronica,  &c.  This  bushy  region  contains  vacant  spaces  of 
black,  almost  naked  earth,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  dead 
roots  of  existing  species  of  trees.  Why  the  soil  in  such 
situations  should  remain  thus  bare,  is  not  easily  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  but  their  appearance  is  highly  peculiar,  being 
often  spotted  by  a  white  Lichen,  and  occasionally  exhibiting 
plants  which  are  either  peculiar  to  it,  or  very  scarce  else- 
where ;  as  Gentiana,  the  Schizaa  above-mentioned,  Astetia, 
Drosera,  an  Epacrideous  shrub  like  Empetrum,  and  a  plant  of 
Slylidium. 

The  upland  or  subalpine  district  then  follows,  consisting  of 
an  open  space,  chiefly  clothed  with  a  species  of  Bromus,  a 
Kvtrochloe,  and  in  some  spots  two  Umbelliferous  plants  in  dense 
patches,  an  Araliaceous  one,  a  Ranunculus,  some  Composite ; 
but  no  bog-plants  like  Sphagnum,  Juncea,  Drosera  (of  which 
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the  solitary  specimen  discovered  was  unfortunately  lost) 
Stylidia,  CheUanthes,  Lichens  and  other  plants,  while  the  few 
woody  species  are  wholly  concealed  in  the  glens. 

Above  this  again  comes  the  Alpine  Region,  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  summits  of  the  hills.  No  other  is  equally 
distinctly  marked  as  to  botanical  limits,  probably  owing 
to  the  existence  of  several  long  low  ledges  of  rocks,  which 
are  basaltic,  and  some  of  them  columnar,  and  which 
produce  a  peculiar  vegetation,  partly  indeed  subalpine; 
but  the  following  plants  do  not  appear  to  descend  below 
them,  except  indeed  the  two  Composite  above-mentioned, 
which,  like  the  Thrift  and  Rose-root  of  Europe,  seem  to  be 
both  alpine  and  maritime.  Ranunculus  two  species,  Carda- 
mine,  Aaena,  Geranium  (!)  PotentiUa,  Araliaeea,  Gentiana, 
Plantago,  four  Composite,  Epilobium,  two  Junci,  Hierochloe, 
Affrostis,  Lycopodium,  Andrtea,  Didymodon,  Conostomuntj 
Bartramia,  Bryum,  Polytrichum,  with  many  other  Mosses 
and  some  Lichens.  In  Lord  Auckland's  Islands  an  Aspho- 
delous  plant  is  very  abundant,  holding  the  place  of  Narthe- 
cium  in  our  northern  hemisphere;  it  grows  from  the  sea- 
shore to  an  elevation  of  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  is  extremely  handsome,  forming  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  landscape  from  its  great  profusion ;  which  is  indeed 
so  remarkable  in  some  places,  that  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile,  the  ground  seems  spangled  with  gold  through  its 
yellow  blossoms*  These,  moreover,  exhale  a  slight  but 
agreeable  fragrance.  Three  species  of  Veronica  are  also 
showy,  especially  the  maritime  one,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  its  flowers,  which  make  the  tree  look  as  if  powdered. 
The  blue  of  the  alpine  species  is  very  intense,  and  some- 
times is  a  bright  blue  azure.  The  Sea-side  Gentian  is  as 
lovely  a  plant  as  can  be  imagined,  with  most  delicate  in- 
florescence and  foliage  that  has  a  waxy  appearance.  Two  of 
the  Composite  were  among  the  handsomest  productions,  of  the 
island.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  beauty  of  these  and 
some  others,  the  general  aspect  of  the  vegetation  is  sombre 
and   of  a  much  browner  tint  than  even  in  Van  Dieman's 
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Island.  The  prevalence  of  the  Myrtaceous  plant  gives  a  lurid 
hue  to  the  landscape.  Of  the  fine  Dracophyllum  only  the 
younger  leaves  are  green,  the  older  ones  turn  red  and  brown, 
and  then  drop  off  in  immense  numbers ;  so  that  on  pene- 
trating the  woods  they  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  from  the 
prevalence  of  fallen  foliage,  and  the  general  absence  of  the 
sun's  cheerful  rays.  Few  of  the  plants  are  fragrant ;  the 
Asphodelous  plant  above-mentioned  is,  also  the  white- flowered 
Veronica,  whose  scent  resembles  that  of  our  Jasmine,  while 
the  alpine  Hierochloe,  like  the  species  of  our  northern  hemis- 
phere, diffuses  a  most  delicious  odour.  Of  fetid  plants  there 
are  not  a  few,  among  such  the  Coprosmas  stand  pre-eminent; 
the  Araliacete  too  are  disagreeable,  and  so  are  the  Gentians, 
when  drying. 

After  quitting  Lord  Auckland's  Islands,  the  expedition 
visited  Campbell's  Island,  in  S.  lat.  52}°,  and  anchored  in  the 
South  Harbor.  Here  they  remained  only  three  days,  but 
made  the  best  use  of  their  time  in  collecting  the  vegetable 
productions,  which,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  geographical 
position,  are,  in  many  respects,  similar  to  what  prevail  in 
the  group  they  had  left.  Campbell's  Island  is,  however, 
much  smaller  and  very  rugged,  its  mountains  attaining  a 
height  of  1,200  feet;  yet  some  additional  species  were 
gathered,  especially  Mosses.  The  two  caulescent  Ferns  are 
abundant  here  also.  "The  valleys  were,  unfortunately," 
writes  the  botanist,  "completely  devastated  down  each  side 
of  South  Harbor,  where  we  lay,  by  fires  that  had  been  kin- 
dled by  the  sailors.  The  windward  side  of  the  island  pre- 
sents many  anomalies.  In  particular,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that,  probably  owing  to  the  heavy  south-west  gales,  it  is 
totally  devoid  of  every  thing  approaching  (to  a  shrub,  and 
many  plants  which,  on  ascending  the  leeward  side  of  the 
island,  are  only  seen  on  arriving  at  the  summits,  here  descend 
to  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the  sea :  such  as  the  little  Bora- 
gineous  plant  {Myosotis  ?),  several  grasses,  &s. :  thus  the 
two  sides  of  the  island  exhibit  very  different  distributions, 
from  local  circumstances." 
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On  leaving  Campbell's  Island,  17th  December,  the  Ex- 
pedition bade  farewell  to  terrestrial  vegetation ;  and,  when 
about  the  parallel  of  Emerald  Island  in  57°,  but  at  some 
distance  from  it,  they  passed  some  Sea-weed,  this  proved  the 
last  trace  of  vegetation  of  any  kind  that  was  seen.  On  the 
28th,  in  lat.  62°  40',  the  first  of  the  icebergs  came  in  sight, 
and  henceforth  these  were  their  constant  companions ;  and 
on  the  2d  of  January,  1841,  they  procured  a  piece  of  rock 
from  off  one  of  them.  The  latitude  of  Captain  Cook's 
farthest  south  was  passed  on  the  11th,  and  at  2  p.m.,  the 
navigators  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  an  immense  range  of 
snow-capped  mountains  to  the  southward.  On  the  12th,  in 
lat.  71°  49',  long.  J  70°  52',  they  landed  for  a  few  minutes  on 
an  island  off  the  coast,  all  snow,  with  no  trace  whatever  of 
vegetation.  It  cannot  even  be  stated  that  the  remarkable 
substance,  Red  Snow,  so  common  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
as  also  in  South  America,  and  respecting  the  animal  or  vege- 
table structure  of  which,  naturalists  are  as  much  in  doubt  as 
ever,  exists  in  the  extreme  southern  regions.  On  the  24th, 
having  attained  lat.  74°  23',  long.  175°  55',  they  beat  Wed- 
dell,  the  individual  who  had  reached  a  higher  southern 
position  than  any  other ;  and  on  the  27th,  in  lat.  75°  47', 
and  long.  1 68°  58',  they  effected  a  landing,  with  the  utmost 
difficulty,  on  a  little  island,  entirely  clad  with  snow,  save  on 
the  perpendicular  cliffs  where  it  cannot  lie.  The  coast  was 
lined  with  ice,  but  interspersed  with  fallen  masses  of  stone, 
rocks,  and  sand,  and  it  was  impossible  to  advance  a  yard 
into  the  interior;  but  far  as  eye  could  reach  and  glasses 
could  range,  not  a  particle  of  vegetation  existed. 

It  was  on  the  following  day,  January  28th,  in  lat  76°  57', 
long.  169°  25',  that  our  countrymen  first  descried  that  active 
volcano,  which  could  not  fail  to  form  a  spectacle  the  most 
stupendous  and  imposing  that  can  be  imagined ;  whether  con- 
sidered in  regard  to  its  position,  77i°  8.  lat.,  or  in  reference 
to  the  fact  that  no  human  eye  had  ever  gazed  upon  it  before, 
or  to  its  elevation  of  12,600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
What  increased  the  wonder  is,  that  it  is  but  one  of  a  stupen- 
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dous  chain  of  mountains,  a  portion  of  a  new  continent,  of 
vast  but  undefined  extent,  the  whole  mass,  from  its  highest 
point  to  the  ocean's  edge,  covered  with  everlasting  snow  and 
ice ;  the  sun  (at  that  season)  never  setting,  but  day  and  night 
exhibiting  the  same  spectacle  of  the  extremes  of  nature's 
heat  and  cold.  In  mentioning  such  a  phenomenon,  I  may 
be  allowed  to  make  the  following  extract  from  my  son's 
letter : — " The  water  and  the  sky  were  both  as  blue,  or 
rather  more  intensely  blue  than  I  have  ever  seen  them  in  the 
tropics,  and  all  the  coast  one  mass  of  dazzlingly  beautiful 
peaks  of  snow,  which,  when  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon, 
reflected  the  most  brilliant  tints  of  golden,  yellow  and  scarlet ; 
and  then  to  see  the  dark  cloud  of  smoke,  tinged  with  flame, 
rising  from  the  volcano  in  a  perfect  unbroken  column ;  one 
side  jet-black,  the  other  giving  back  the'  colours  of  the  sun, 
sometimes  turning  off  at  a  right  angle  by  some  current  of 
wind,  and  stretching  many  miles  to  leeward  1  This  was  a 
sight,  so  surpassing  every  thing  that  can  be  imagined,  and  so 
heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  we  have  penetrated, 
under  the  guidance  of  our  commander,  into  regions  far  be- 
yond what  was  ever  deemed  practicable,  that  it  really  caused 
a  feeling  of  awe  to  steal  over  us,  at  the  consideration  of  our 
own  comparative  insignificance  and  helplessness,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  indescribable  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Creator  in  the  works  of  his  hand/'  Such  a  scene  must  be 
reckoned  an  ample  compensation  for  the  absence  of  all  vege- 
tation. 

On  the  29th  the  expedition  was  suddenly  obstructed  in 
its  southerly  course  by  an  object  scarcely  less  wonderful,  a 
perpendicular  barrier  of  ice,  of  unknown  extent,  whose  face 
presented  a  wall  of  160  feet  in  height.  To  this  Captain  Ross 
gave  the  name  of  the  Victoria  Barrier  :  it  runs  in  an  easterly 
direction  from  Mount  Erebus,  as  the  volcano  was  called,  in 
the  78th  degree  of  south  latitude.  This  huge  rampart  they 
coasted  from  the  170th  parallel  of  East  longitude  to  nearly 
165°  W,,  hoping  to  find  a  passage  to  the  south,  but  none 
appeared ;  and  at  length,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season 
and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  safe  shelter  for  the  ships 
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during  the  winter  months  (no  small  proportion  out  of  the 
twelve),  they  took  a  northerly  course,  and  on  the  7*h  of 
April  cast  anchor,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  Campbell's 
Island  early  in  December,  off  the  Government  Paddock, 
Hobarton,  Van  Dieman's  Island. 

A  short  time  only  was  here  allowed  for  the  needful  re- 
freshment and  repairs,  when  the  "Erebus"  and  "Terror" 
sailed  for  Sydney,  where  numerous  excursions  were  made, 
and  plants  collected,  though  few  of  these  could  have  the 
charm  of  novelty ;  and  after  much  kindness  received  from 
Messrs.  M'Leay  (father  and  son),  they  then  pursued  .their 
course  to  the  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand.  This  country 
presents  a  good  field  for  the  naturalist,  but  unfortunately,  the 
destination  of  the  ships  was  restricted  to  the  Northern  Island, 
to  which  the  researches  of  the  botanist  were  consequently 
confined.  Here  resides  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  liberal 
of  men,  Mr.  Wm.  Colenso,*  of  Piauhy,  who  has  studied 
plants  with  great  success,  and  sent  home  rich  collections 
of  the  vegetable  productions  of  the  island.  ,He  accom- 
panied the  scientific  gentlemen  of  the  expedition  in  their 
reseaches,  and  has  received  such  a  stimulus  from  their 
society,  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  he  will  use 
his  best  exertions  to  obtain  plants  from  every  part  of 
this  highly  interesting  group  of  islands.  And  thus,  by  his 
means,  in  addition  to  what  has  been  effected  by  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  by  Forster's  voyage,  by  the  late  excellent  Menzies 
(who  chiefly  botanized  in  the  Southern  Island),  by  the  bro- 
thers Cunningham,  and  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  Mr.  Edgerley, 
our  good  friend  Dr.  Sinclair,  and  the  officers  of  the  Erebus 
and  Terror,  there  is  already  collected  a  full  mass  of  materials 
for  a  Flora  of  New  Zealand,—  a  Flora,  the  more  called  for,  now 
that  the  Northern  Island  and  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Middle  Island  are  becoming  so  thickly  colonized. 

The  second  voyage  to  the  extreme  south  was  commenced 
in  November,  1841,  when  the  vessels  weighed  anchor,  with 

•  Some  of  the  many  discoveries  of  this  gentleman  are  published  in  the 
Jconu  Plantarum  (the  late  Not.),  and  in  the  London  Journal  o/Botaty* 
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the  design  of  proceeding  to  the  Chatham  Islands,  in  lat.  44°. 
S.,  and  long.  176°.  W.,  but  the  weather  proved  so  thick  and 
stormy,  that  to  reach  them  was  impossible,  although  H.M.S. 
Favourite  had  been  appointed  to  meet  the  expedition  there, 
and  receive  their  despatches  for  England.  Foiled  in  this  inten- 
tion, they  proceeded  due  south,  passing  Bounty  Island  and 
Antipodes  Isle,  until  they  were  entangled  in  Pack  ice  of  im- 
mense extent,  between  lat.  62°.  and  68°.,  from  the  18th  of 
December,  1841^  till  February  2nd,  1843.  After  this,  they 
with  difficulty  reached  a  little  higher  southern  latitude, 
namely  78°.  10'.  than  where  they  had  been  checked  the 
preceding  year,  and  more  to  the  east,  when  they  were 
again  brought  up  by  the  same  impenetrable  Victoria  Bar- 
rier. So  late  in  the  season,  it  was  hopeless  to  search  for 
winter  quarters,  and  they  returned  northerly  to  the  pa- 
rallel of  60°,  when  they  took  an  easterly  course,  doubling 
Cape  Horn,  and  on  the  6th  of  April,  1842,  reached  Berkeley 
Sound,  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  the  first  land  that  had  greeted 
their  eyes  since  quitting  New  Zealand,  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  days,  the  whole  of  that  time  having 
been  passed  under  sail,  or  in  the  Pack  ice,  or  among  Icebergs. 
Indeed,  none  but  those  employed  in  this  voyage  can  at  all 
appreciate  the  difficulties  and  hardships  that  were  endured. 
In  order  that  this  little  notice  may  record  some  of  the  perils 
which  have  attended  this  Antarctic  exploring  voyage,  we  give 
the  following  extracts  from  a  letter  published  in  the  Athe- 
naeum of  March,  1843,  which  bear  all  the  stamp  of  a  faithful 
narration,  and  may  tend  to  convey  a  faint  idea  of  them. 
"  From  the  Bay  of  Islands,  it  had  been  Captain  Ross's 
intention  to  proceed  as  far  as  150th  degree  of  west  longitude, 
and  then  to  go  south.  The  winds  were  at  first  favourable, 
and  the  weather  fine,  though  occasionally  thick  fogs  came  on, 
which,  during  their  continuance,  obliged  us  to  be  constantly 
firing  muskets,  beating  gongs,  and  tolling  bells,  to  keep  com- 
pany with  the  Erebus.  On  the  13th  of  December,  we  reached 
the  parallel  mentioned,  and  proceeded  south,  encountering 
the  Pack  ice  in  lat.  62J°.  and  long.  147°  W.,  which  was  con- 
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siderably  to  the  northward  of  where  we  made  it  last  year. 
We  pursued  our  way  through  it  very  well,  till  the  23rd,  when 
the  ice  became  thick  and  heavy,  and  we  were  unable  to  get 
on,  except  a  few  miles  now  and  then,  by  boring  and  shoving 
along  with  poles.  We  crossed  the  Antarctic  circle  on  the 
31st,  both  ships  made  fast,  at  the  same  time,  to  one  floe.  We 
saw  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in,  on  the  ice  between 
the  vessels ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  had  a  ball  there, 
and  kept  up  the  dancing  till  three  in  the  morning.  So  you 
k  see  that,  while  blocked  up  by  frost  on  every  side,  we  had 
some  fun ;  but  that  was  the  first  and  the  last  of  it.  We  cast 
off  occasionally,  but  were  obliged  to  make  fast  again. 

On  the  18th  of  January,  we  cast  off,  and  on  the  20th,  en- 
countered a  very  heavy  gale  with  a  tremendous  swell,  which 
rendered  our  situation  for  thirty-six  hours  truly  perilous ;  it 
was  more  like  the  effect  of  an  earthquake,  than  being  tossed 
about  by  the  sea ;  the  immense  blocks  of  ice  threatening,  as 
it  were,  to  grind  us  to  powder.  Indeed,  no  ordinarily  built 
ship  could  have  stood  it  for  an  hour.  Soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  gale,  the  Erebus  had  her  rudder  rendered 
useless,  by  the  head  of  it  being  wrung,  and  ours  was  com- 
pletely torn  from  the  stern-post,  although  the  fastenings  were 
the  same  size  as  those  used  in  line-of- battle  ships.  There  we 
were,  two  ships  in  an  unknown  sea,  drifting  about  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  and,  I  may  say,  of  the  ice,  without  being  in  the 
slightest  degree  able  to  assist  ourselves.  Fortunately,  the 
gale  moderated  and  the  swell  went  down  so  rapidly,  that  the 
next  day  we  were  enabled  to  make  fast  and  repair  damages. 
We  had  a  spare  rudder,  and  after  great  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  shipping  it,  although  only  half  so  secure  as  it  was  before. 
We  experienced  no  other  damage  of  consequence ;  a  great 
deal  of  copper  was  stripped  off,  though  some  of  it  was  thrice 
the  thickness  of  that  generally  used ;  also,  everything  that  in 
the  least  protruded  from  the  sides,  was  torn  away.  How- 
ever, in  a  couple  of  days,  we  set  all  to  rights,  and  were  ena- 
bled to  proceed;  and  to  our  great  delight,  on  the  2nd  of 
February,  got  into  open  water,  having  been  upwards  of  six 
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weeks  in  the  Pack;  this  was  in  lat.  68°.  and  long.  160°.  W. 
Here  we  found  the  edge  of  the  Pack  trend  to  the  westward.  At 
this  time,  the  season  was  far  advanced,  and  as,  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  we  had  been  obliged  to  commence  our  retreat  on 
the  9th  of  February,  so  Captain  Ross  did  not  think  proper 
to  re-enter  the  Pack,  but  proceeded  along  the  edge  to  the  west- 
ward. We  went  as  far  as  1 87°  W.,  and  then  to  southward 
and  eastward.  On  the  20th,  we  experienced  a  gale,  but  in  open 
water ;  still,  it  was  bad  enough,  not  only  because  of  the  wind, 
but  the  spray  coming  over  us  was  frozen  ere  reaching  the 
deck,  so  that  every  thing  soon  became  a  mass  of  ice ;  coils  of 
rope,  and  all,  were  covered  several  inches  thick,  and  most  of 
our  running-gear  about  the  bowsprit  was  carried  away  by 
the  weight  of  ice  formed  on  them. 

At  midnight,  on  the  21st  of  February,  we  came  in  sight 
of  a  berg,  right  ahead.  After  half  an  hour's  beating  at  the 
frozen  ropes,  we  managed  to  get  the  ship  round,  but  the 
Erebus  missed  three  times;  however,  we  escaped  without 
much  damage,  and  again  made  for  the  south.  On  the  23rd, 
we  came  in  sight  of  the  grand  Victoria  Barrier,  and  as  the 
day  was  fine,  stood  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  it,  finally 
reaching  78°.  10'.  S.  lat.,  long.  162°  W.,  having  got  six  miles 
farther  than  we  did  the  year  before.  Under  all  circum- 
stances, this  was  more  than  we  expected;  for  after  being  de- 
tained so  long  in  the  Pack,  and  the  season  closing  so  fast, 
we  had  little  prospect  of  attaining  so  much ;  and  although 
we  had  not  discovered  any  land,  all  the  magnetic  and  other 
observations  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  position  of  the  Pole 
more  fully  verified.  Not  being  able  to  proceed  to  the  east- 
ward, we  were  compelled  to  begin  our  retreat,  which  we  did, 
tracing  the  Pack  edge. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  we  re-crossed  the  Antarctic  circle, 
and  saw  but  a  few  icebergs.  On  the  night  of  the  12th,  or 
rather  morning  of  the  13th,  for  it  was  a  little  after  mid- 
night, the  night  being  pitch  dark  and  stormy,  with  a 
heavy  sea,  in  lat.  60°.,  we  were  running  east,  wind 
scarcely  aft,  when  suddenly  we  found  ourselves  close  to  a 
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chain  of  huge  icebergs ;  and  in  hauling  up  to  clear  them 
(each  ship  doing  so  on  opposite  tacks),  we  came  into 
unavoidable  and,  as  it  proved  to  be,  exceedingly  fortunate  con- 
tact, striking  most  violently ;  our  starboard  bows  met.  This 
ship  carried  away  jib-boom,  cat-head,  anchor,  yard-arms, 
boom,  and  a  boat.  But  the  loss  experienced  by  the  "  Erebus" 
was  much  greater ;  her  bowsprit  close  off  to  the  bows,  fore- 
top-mast,  cat-head,  anchor,  and  a  number  of  small  spars  gone. 
Nothing  but  their  extraordinary  strength  prevented  both 
ships  being  cut  down  to  the  water's  edge;  as  it  was,  our 
consort  smashed  our  strengthening  pieces  outside,  while  her 
bulwarks  forward,  were  levelled  with  the  deck.  All  the  time 
we  were  foul,  we  continued  helplessly  drifting  towards  the 
icebergs,  and  thought  ourselves  inevitably  lost ;  but  on  the 
ships  clearing,  we  saw  one  part  of  the  bergs  darker  than  the 
rest,  and  happily  it  was  an  opening.  Immediately  after  clear- 
ing the  other  ship,  we  were  rushing  close  past  an  immense 
iceberg,  and  passed  between  two  of  these  huge  masses, 
through  an  opening  not  more  than  twice  the  breadth  of  our 
vessel,  the  foam  caused  by  the  sea  against  them,  breaking 
over  us  on  each  side ! 

I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  dwell  on  the  events 
of  that  dreadful  night,  which  it  even  now  makes  me  shudder 
to  think  of;  but,  some  day,  if  it  please  God,  through 
whose  merciful  interposition  we  were  saved,  I  will  give  you 
an  account  when  sitting  over  the  fireside.  I  suppose  no 
naval  annals  in  the  world  could  record  such  a  narrow  escape  ; 
however,  we  did  escape,  and  what  was  more  fortunate,  with* 
out  the  loss,  on  this  occasion,  of  a  single  life.  The  crippled 
state  of  the  vessels  prevented  Captain  Ross  from  performing 
all  he  had  originally  intended;  which  was,  after  reaching 
lat.  60°.,  long.  125°.  W.  (a  spot  calculated  by  Colonel  Sabine 
as  that  of  maximum  intensity,  but  which  surmise  has  proved 
to  be  incorrect),  to  have  again  proceeded  south,  if  possible, 
as  far  as  Cook's  ne  plus  ultra,  and  then  to  this  place.  As 
it  was,  we  made  the  best  of  our  way,  and  with  the  exception 
of  losing  one  man  overboard,  off  Cape  Horn,  arrived  here 
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(Berkeley  Sound,  Falkland  Islands),  in  safety,  without  an 
individual  on  the  sick  list  in  either  ship,  on  the  6th  of  April.9' 
As  might  be  supposed,  the  cruize  above  described  could 
afford  no  opportunities  for  botanizing,  but  the  time  was  im- 
proved by  examining  the  New  Zealand  plants  that  had  been 
collected.  One  curious  fact,  however,  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  naturalist,  namely  the  existence  and  vegetation  of 
two  species  oiAlga,  in  the  open  sea  and  at  an  immense  dis- 
tance from  land.  Almost  every  previous  voyager  has  noticed 
the  famous  Sargasso  weed,  though  to  this  present  day,  it  con- 
tinues matter  of  dispute  whether  its  enormous  patches  are 
propagated  in  the  water,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Very 
similar  is  the  case  with  Macrocystis  pyrjfera  and  Laminaria 
(radiata?),  the  two  kinds  of  Sea-weed  in  question,  which 
extend,  in  the  southern  regions,  to  the  limits  of  the  Antarctic 
circle ;  farther  south,  by  two  degrees,  than  any  other  vege- 
table production  whatever.  The  former,  Macrocystis,  is  the 
most  abundant  and  was,  at  first,  regarded  as  a  good  sign  of 
the  vicinity  of  land.  It  was,  however,  seen  in  all  the  lati- 
tudes which  the  Expedition  traversed,  from  35°  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  ice,  many  hundreds  of  miles  from 
any  shore,  in  scattered  masses,  and  these  so  large,  fresh,  and 
green,  that  it  was  impossible  to  conclude  that  either  they  had 
been  recently  torn  from  their  native  habitat,  or  that  they 
were  undergoing  a  slow  death  and  a  sure  one.  On  several 
occasions,  specimens  were  picked  up,  generally  with  great 
difficulty  in  those  tempestuous  latitudes,  and  they  were 
found,  on  examination,  to  be,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  such 
plants  as  were  gathered  in  the  bays  ashore ;  not  only  grow- 
ing with  the  same  vigour,  but  increasing ;  the  ends  of  the 
branches  being  furnished  with  delicate,  broad,  young,  green 
leaves,  of  all  sizes,  separating  after  the  manner  so  correctly 
described  in  Harvey's  Cape  Flora.  The  enormous  distance 
from  any  land,  proved  by  the  tracks  of  former  voyagers  and 
that  of  our  Antarctic  navigators,  and  the  slowness  of  the 
currents  near  the  places  where  these  specimens  were  col- 
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lected,  show  that  a  very  long  time  must  and  that  ages  may 
have  elapsed  since  these  floating  portions  left  the  parent 
plant.  This  Weed  did  not  make  its  appearance  close  to  the 
ice,  still  less  in  that  open  water  which  exists  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Packs.  An  accurate  list  was  kept  of  the  ships' 
position  and  dates  of  the  time  when  it  was  found,  and  highly 
curious  it  was  to  note  how  uniformly  the  plant  seemed  to 
fail  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  fell  below  32°  or  32°, 
in  whatever  latitude  that  might  be,  and  how  it  appeared  to 
avoid  the  icebergs;  63£°  is  the  highest  south  latitude  at 
which  it  was  seen. 

The  currents  that  transport  these  weeds,  are  very  slow 
indeed ;  probably  wind-currents,  which,  with  the  send  of  the 
sea,  must  have  wafted  the  original  parent  stock  from  the 
southern  portions  of  New  Zealand  and  the  smaller  islands 
appertaining  to  it,  as  far  as  Cape  Horn.  Its  propagation  in 
the  water  is  apparently  exceedingly  tardy,  and  may  possibly 
be  effected  by  the  agency  of  marine  animals,  which  swarm 
about  the  patches  of  this  and  the  Laminaria,  their  sole  vege- 
table refugeTin  the  higher  latitudes.  No  roots  whatever  have 
been  traced  in  such  circumstances,  nor  do  they  seem  essen- 
tial to  its  life  and  increase.  After  separating  out  a  single 
plant,  perhaps  thirty  fathoms  long,  one  end  was  invariably 
found  green,  and  the  other  gradually  more  and  more  en- 
crusted with  Flustra,  Serpuke  and  Bicellarue,  Sponges,  &c. ; 
till  it  terminated  abruptly ;  the  cellular  substance  of  the  stem 
being  quite  exposed,  not  covered  with  any  more  condensed 
parenchyme,  but  apparently  bitten  off;  while  here  and  there, 
along  the  stem,  there  were  often  pieces  taken  out,  apparently 
by  some  molluscous  animal. 

One  of  the  officers  of  H.M.  schooner  Arrow,  a  very  intel- 
ligent individual,  has  stated  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  on  the 
examination  of  many  specimens,  that  as  the  Macrocystis 
grows  large,  it  6nally  weighs  up  the  stone  which  was  its 
moorings,  and  then  the  whole  plant  goes  off  to  sea,  which, 
as  he  conceives,  explains  the  reason  for  so  much  being  found 
alive  in  the  ocean. 
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The  other  Sea-weed,  the  Laminaria,  was  not  found  so  com- 
mon on  "  the  high  seas ;"  and  when  it  did  occur,  was  gene- 
rally seen  pinning  out  into  long  branches* 

To  mariners  who  had  thus  been  the  sport  of  winds  and 
waves,  tossed  about  among  icebergs  and  in  the  Pack,  exposed 
to  great  severity  of  cold  in  the  midst  of  an  Antarctic  sum* 
mer,  even  the  stern  scenery  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  in 
its  winter  dress,  would  have  its  charms  and  its  comforts. 
There  they  came  into  the  still  and  peaceful  waters  of  Berke- 
ley Sound,  a  long  and  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  at  the  head  of 
which  b  the  capital  of  the  colony,  and  indeed,  the  only  vil- 
lage in  it,  and  where,  happily,  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor, 
Lieut  Moody,  R.E.,  with  a  well-selected  library,  offered 
great  attractions  to  the  officers.  The  needful  repairs  were 
here  made  to  the  "Erebus'*  and  "Terror,"  which  were 
hauled  ashore  for  that  purpose,  and  an  interesting  statement 
of  the  occupation  of  the  officers  is  given  in  the  "  Guernsey 
Star"  newspaper,  of  Sept  1 5  th,  1842. 

"  Captain  Ross  and  the  Antarctic  expedition  are  now  here. 
The  two  ships  came  in  contact  when  endeavouring  to  escape 
an  iceberg  in  the  seas  of  the  South  Pole  5  and  they  will  stay 
with  us  positively  five  or  six  months,  to  repair  the  vessels,  and 
to  make  observations.  Capt.  R.  has  erected  an  Observatory 
at  the  old  French  Fort,  built  by  Bougainville.  A  most  inte- 
resting series  of  observations  is  carrying  on,  which  will  be  of 
great  value  to  the  scientific  world j  those  on  the  pendulum 
are  noted  every  quarter  of  an  hour.  Astronomical  observa- 
tions are  also  carefully  taken  by  the  officers.  Thermometers 
are  placed  both  above  ground  and  under  it ;  my  own  (it  is 
the  Governor  who  writes),  along  with  my  barometer,  are 
doing  duty  with  the  rest,  and  have  the  honour  to  be  regis- 
tered alao.  The  Anemometers,  showing  the  direction  and 
force  of  the  winds,  will  add  much  to  the  valuable  information 
afforded  by  Capt.  Sullivan,  R.N.,  respecting  these  islands 5 
and  the  Pluviometers  are  also  carefully  noted.  The  present 
month  (May)  is  equivalent  to  the  Guernsey  November.    A 
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tide-guage  is  placed  by  the  jetty.  Also  an  excellent  mag- 
netic observatory,  where  the  dip,  intensity,  and  variation  of 
the  needle  are  carefully  registered  by  these  able  and  practiced 
observers ;  the  officers  relieving  one  another  in  regular  suc- 
cession during  the  performance  of  this  duty.  And  never  did 
I  meet  with  such  devotees  to  science.  Captain  Ross's  little 
hammock  swings  close  to  his  darling  pendulum,  a  large  hole 
in  the  thin  partition  allowing  him  to  view  it  any  moment ; 
while  Captain  Crozier's  hammock  is  just  alongside.  The 
floor  of  this  room  is  mother  earth,  from  our  dearth  of  timber. 

"  At  my  request,  the  Captain  has  been  so  kind  as  to  add 
to  these  observations  another  series,  to  ascertain  the  rate  of 
evaporation  in  these  islands ;  and  Hooker,  the  botanist,  has 
obligingly  drawn  up  a  report  on  the  Grasses;  our  prevailing 
Graminete  being  considered  as  unknown  in  Europe. 

"  The  splendid  Tussack  Grass  is  the  gold  and  the  glory  of 
the  Falklands,  and  it  will  yet,  I  hope,  make  the  fortune  of 
Orkney  and  the  owners  of  Irish  peat-bogs.  Every  animal 
here  devours  this  grass  with  avidity,  and  fattens  upon  it, 
in  a  short  time.  It  may  be  planted  and  cut,  like  the 
Guinea  grass  of  the  West  Indies.  The  blades  are  about 
six  feet  long,  and  from  two  to  three  hundred  shoots  spring 
from  one  plant.  I  have  proved,  by  several  experiments,  that 
a  man  can  cut  one  hundred  bundles  in  a  day,  and  a  horse 
will  greedily  eat  five  of  these  bundles  in  that  time.  Indeed, 
so  fond  of  it  are  both  horses  and  cows,  that  they  will  devour 
dry  Tussock  thatch  from  the  roofs  of  the  cottages,  in  prefe- 
rence to  good  grass.  About  4  inches  of  the  root  tastes  like 
the  Mountain  Cabbage  (Palm).  It  loves  a  rank,  wet,  peat- 
bog,  with  the  sea-spray  dashing  over  it,  and  wherever  the 
waves  beat  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and  the  saline  spray 
is  carried  farthest,  there  the  Tussack  Grass  thrives  the  best, 
provided  also  it  is  on  the  soil  it  prefers.  All  the  smaller 
islands,  which  help  to  form  the  Falkland  group,  and  some  of 
them  are  as  large  as  Guernsey,  are  covered  with  it,  and  it  is 
nutritious  all  the  year  round/' 
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To  the  naturalists  of  the  expedition,  there  are  other  charms 
hi  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  productions  of  a  group 
of  islands,  two  of  which  are  of  considerable  extent,  one  of 
them  130  miles  long  by  80  broad,  and  the  other  100  miles 
by  50.  Their  position  is  interesting,  too,  as  regards  the 
proximity  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  great  American 
continent,  which,  it  is  very  clear,  has  materially  influenced, 
as  might  be  expected,  their  vegetation.  Situated  between 
lat.  52£°.  and  54°.  south,  and  57°.  20',  and  61°.  46'  west 
long.,  the  Falklands  lie  about  1,000  miles  S.S.W.  from  the 
estuary  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  240  miles  N.E.  from  Terra  del 
Fuego.  It  is  true  that  several  botanists  had  already  visited 
East  Falkland,  the  only  island  in  the  group  that  could  be 
investigated  on  the  present  occasion,  and  I  believe  the  only 
one  that  has  been  at  all  explored.  Pernetty  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  to  collect  the  plants  of  the  Falklands.  He 
accompanied  Bougainville,  when  thelatter attempted  to  colonize 
the  islands,  and  described  many  of  the  vegetable  productions. 
In  1825,  an  interesting  memoir  was  presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Science  at  Paris,  by  M.  Gaudichaud,  entitled  "  Flore  des 
lie*  Mahmvies."  This  was  the  fruit  of  that  disastrous  ship- 
wreck of  the  French  frigate  L'Uranie,  on  the  Falklands,  by 
which  the  officers  and  crew  were  compelled  to  remain  there 
during  a  period  of  three  months.  M.  Gaudichaud  had  an  ar- 
duous task  in  rescuing  from  the  stranded  ship,  an  herbarium 
formed  during  the  voyage,  of  2,500  species,  which  had  been 
immersed  in  water  in  the  hold,  till  the  paper  was  reduced  to 
a  pasty  mass,  from  which  the  specimens  had  to  be  extracted, 
sheet  by  sheet.  It  was  an  agreeable  relief  from  this  irksome 
and  disheartening  occupation  to  gather  the  products  of  these 
little-known  islands.  The  Flora  above  alluded  to,  enume- 
rated one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  species,  including  Cryp- 
togamia,  of  which  from  forty-two  to  forty-six  were  considered 
new. 

"  The  superficies  of  this  group  of  islands,"  says  M.  Gaudi- 
chaud, "  may  be  roughly  calculated  at  about  two  hundred  to 
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two  hundred  and  twenty  square  leagues.  Part  of  the  coast 
is  bordered  with  rocks  and  denes,  exhibiting  towards  the 
interior  some  mountains  of  moderate  elevation,  and  plains 
covered  with  lakes  and  marshes.  During  the  winter,  which 
is  long  and  very  severe,  snow  falls  to  a  depth  of  many  feet. 
The  surface-soil  is  composed  of  a  spongy  turf  which  begins 
where  the  coast-sand  ends,  and  stretches  uninterruptedly 
over  the  mountains  and  the  level  lands.  This  soil  is  most 
unfriendly  to  cultivation,  and  French,  Spanish,  and  English 
colonists  have  successively  given  up  the  attempt  in  despair, 
and  forsaken  these  islands.  Still  there  are  plants  which  affect 
peaty  lands,  and  grow  here  abundantly.  Not  a  tree  is  to  be 
seen,  the  only  approach  to  it  being  a  shrub,  the  Veronica  de- 
cussata,*  which  attains  a  height  of  6  feet,  but  is  extremely 
rare ;"  it  was  originally  detected  by  Commerson,  in  the  Straits 
of  Magelhaens,  and  named,  in  his  MSS.,  Hebe  MageUamca. 
The  aspect  and  foliage  resemble  the  myrtlcf  Among  the 
larger  plants  of  the  Falklands  are  ChUiotrichum  amelloides,  a 
syngenesious  shrub,  about  3  feet  high ;  the  Festuca  flabellata 
(or  Tussock  Grass  mentioned  above),  whose  fine  fan-shaped 
leaves  are  nearly  6  feet  long,  and  which  entirely  covers  the 
islets ;  and  finally,  Pernettia  empetrjfolia  and  Empetrurn  ru- 
brum,  under-shrubs  of  moderate  stature,  already  found  by 
Commerson  in  the  district  of  Magelhaens.  The  other  plants 
seem  as  if  they  all  had  been  levelled  low,  so  rarely  does  one 
species  rise,  in  the  least,  above  the  rest.  They  generally 
form  compact,  close,  grassy  tufts,  very  unpromising  for  the 
botanist  The  prevailing  tribes  are  Lichens,  Ferns,  Masses, 
Cyperacece,  Graminea,  Composite  and  Ranunculacea.  The 
Alga  can  hardly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  these  islands, 
though  they  abound  in  the  bays;  they  are  marine  produc* 


•  This  shrub  is  confined  to  West  Falkland. 

t  In  Jersey,  where  this  shrub  is  not  uncommon  in  gardens  and  grows 
about  three  or  four  feet  high,  it  is  called  Box-Myrtle. 
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tions,  and  have  no  affinity  with  the  growth  of  the  soil.  It  is 
very  singular,  that  neither  Legwninosa,  Labiate,  Boraginea, 
or  Chenopodece,  groups  which  prevail  in  almost  every  part 
of  the  world,  exist  in  the  Falklands.  Seven  species  of  Gra- 
mine*,  together  with  three  Cyperacea,  and  four  Junei,  are 
found  in  such  profusion,  and  form  such  dense  tufts,  as  to 
engross  nearly  all  the  soil,  to  the  great  exclusion  of  other 
plants.  When  this  thick  grassy  turf  is  separated,  a  prodi- 
gious quantity  of  Lichens,  Mosses,  Lycopodia,  Marchantue 
and  some  other  Cryptogamue,  with  several  phanogamous  spe- 
cies, may  be  seen  beneath  it,  mingled  with  small  sufirutes- 
oent  plants,  whose  stems  are  weak  and  creeping. 

"When  the  periodical  return  of  winter  puts  a  close  to 
this  annual  vegetation,  the  water  which  remains  in  the  soil 
as  in  a  sponge,  preserves  from  entire  decomposition  those  nu- 
merous plants  which  die,  and  their  woody  portions  form  a 
mass,  which  yearly  adds  to  the  amount  of  peat-bog.  We  may 
be  allowed  to  conjecture  that  in  these  islands,  as  is  the  case 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  vegetable  remains,  by  their 
gradual  and  imperceptible  accumulation,  will  finally  fill  up 
the  lakes/' 

In  the  following  year,  namely  1826,  a  very  similar  memoir 
appeared  in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Mimoires  de  la  SocMtS 
LhmSenne,  under  the  same  title,  Flares  des  lies  Malouines, 
and  drawn  up  by  the  still  more  unfortunate  M.  J.  Dumont 
d'Urville,  This  accomplished  traveller  and  naturalist,  as  is 
well  known,  had  but  recently  returned  from  a  second  adven- 
turous voyage  in  the  Antarctic  regions,  having  escaped  all 
the  dangers  attendant  upon  such  hazardous  undertakings ; 
but,  on  a  little  excursion  of  pleasure  in  the  environs  of  Paris, 
he  and  his  whole  family  fell  victims  to  that  most  awful  acci- 
dent on  the  railroad  of  Versailles,  in  May,  1842.  In  the 
voyage,  when  the  materials  for  his  Flore  des  Malouines  were 
collected,  M.  d'Urville  commanded  the  *  CoquiUe"  and  on 
the  18th  of  November,  1822,  cast  anchor  in  the  immense 
Bay  of  La  Soledad.    "  What  a  descent/'  he  says,  "  does  the 
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botanist  make,  who  from  the  shores  of  Brazil,  is  suddenly 
transported  to  the  flats  of  the  Malouines  1  To  those  immense 
forests,  countless  shrubs,  and  impenetrable  thickets,  which 
had  perpetually  arretted  his  steps  and  gaze,  succeed  bare 
hillocks,  and  boundless  plains,  not  a  tree,  or  even  a  real 
shrub,  breaks  the  uniformity  of  these  vast  solitudes.  The 
traveller,  assailed  by  wind,  rain,  and  hail,  has  often  to  tra- 
verse many  miles  before  reaching  the  slightest  shelter;  for 
the  earth  itself,  as  uniform  as  its  vegetation,  presents  no 
jutting  rock  among  its  valleys,  nor  any  of  the  hollows  which 
are  so  common  in  wild  and  uncultivated  regions.  Notwith- 
standing, however,  this  extraordinary  nakedness,  there  is  no 
country  where  the  soil  is  so  thickly  clad  with  a  dense,  though 
low,  covering;  for  almost  all  the  indigenous  herbaceous 
plants  and  little  shrubs,  are  provided  with  creeping  roots  and 
off-sets  that  strike  into  the  ground,  by  which  they  are  firmly 
fastened  to  the  soil,  and  woven  one  among  another, — a  won- 
derful provision  of  nature,  doubtless  intended  to  protect  vege- 
tation from  the  destructive  power  of  those  tempestuous 
winds  so  prevalent  in  these  latitudes. 

"  A  stay  of  twenty-six  days,  and  twelve  botanizing  excur- 
sions, afforded  one  hundred  and  eight  distinct  species  of 
flowering  plants ;  and  I  shall  hardly  suppose  that  more  than 
a  quarter  part  of  the  productions  of  the  island  can  have  es- 
caped my  notice,  or  that  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
species,  or  thereabouts,  can  exist  on  the  Island  of  Soledad  ; 
for  my  researches  were  very  diligently  pursued.  The  circum- 
stance, too,  that  M.  Gaudichaud,  a  skilful  and  close  observer, 
only  found,  during  his  stay  of  nearly  three  months,  eleven 
plants  which  I  had  not  gathered,  confirms  this  opinion  ?  and 
out  of  these  eleven,  the  Azolla  and  Rumex  acetosa  are  only 
cited  by  him  from  memory,  while  the  Veronica  decussata  was 
given  him  from  the  other  island,  thus  reducing  the  difference 
between  us  to  eight.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Flora  of 
these  islands  may  be  said  to  be  richer  than  a  first  glance 
would  lead  one  to  suppose. 
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"  In  spite,  too,  of  the  hundred  degrees  of  latitude  which 
sever  this  island  from  Europe,  there  are  many  points  in  which 
their  botanical  productions  resemble  each  other,  as  nume- 
rous examples  will  prove. 

"The  gigantic  Grass  (Festuea  flabellata,  commonly  called 
Tussock)  which  covers  three-fourths  of  the  Isle  of  Penguins 
and  all  the  sandy  dunes  of  the  Bay  of  La  Soledad,  and 
whose  enormous  tufts  look,  at  a  distance,  like  a  thick-set 
copsewood,  has  much  affinity  with  our  Dactylis.  On  the 
same  dunes  grow  Aphtm  graveolens,  Statice  caspitosa,  IHti- 
cum  junceum())  and  Lolium  perenne.  The  Arundo  pUosa, 
Avena  reddens,  Aira  flexuosa  and  Festuca  erecta  constitute, 
of  themselves,  an  excellent  pasturage  of  great  fertility,  and 
cover  an  extent  of  many  miles.  On  first  observing  Ceras- 
tuan  vulgatum,  Alsine  media,  Sagina  procumbent,  Senecio  vul- 
garis, Veronica  serpyUifolia,  and  Bumex  Acetosella,  I  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  they  were  imported  by  man ;  but,  after- 
wards, the  great  profusion  and  distance  from  cultivated  spots 
at  which  they  grow,  made  me  consider  them  indigenous ;  for 
it  is  bard  to  believe  that  winds  or  birds  can  have  transported 
the  seeds;  and  these  European  plants  were,  moreover,  almost 
all  seen  by  Commerson  about  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens, 
nearly  fifty  years  ago,  with  the  addition  of  Cardamine  hir- 
suta,  Thlaspi  Bursa  pastoris,  and  Primula  farinosa. 

"  Many  of  the  most  prevalent  European  genera  are  repre- 
sented in  these  islands  by  species  which  strongly  resemble 
those  of  the  Old  World ;  and  of  the  eighty  genera  of  plants 
which  constitute  the  Flora,  there  are  only  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  which  are  not  common  to  the  European  continent. 
These  are  Oreobolus,  Gaimarda,  Asielia,  Calttxene,  Sisyrinchium, 
Drapetes,  Nanadea,  Calceolaria,  Nassauvia,  Baccharis,  Perdu 
dum,  Oligosporus,  CMliotrichum,  Nerteria,  Azorella  and  Mi- 
sandra.  In  a  word,  the  affinity  is  so  considerable  that  I 
should  almost  think  a  botanist  would  feel  himself  more 
strange  if  transported  suddenly  from  Morbihan  to  the  shores 
of  the  Var,  than  if  set  down  on   the   Malouine  Islands. 

VOL.   II.  x 
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Nature,  so  fertile  and  varied  under  the  Equator,  becomes  more 
uniform  in  northern  regions,  and  having  apparently  lavished 
all  her  types  on  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  is  reduced,  so 
to  speak,  to  assign  similar  genera  to  the  most  widely-severed 
portions  of  our  globe. 

u  The  majority  of  plants,  inhabiting  the  Malouines,  have 
been  found  also  by  Commerson,  near  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
haens,  and  by  Forster  on  Tierra  del  Fuego ;  thus  leading  to 
the  supposition  that  these  islands  once  formed  a  portion  of 
the  great  South  American  continent.  The  soil  is  everywhere 
turfy  below,  and  so  spongy  as  to  imbibe  moisture  with  great 
rapidity  and  leave  the  grassy  surface  dry.  This  turf  is  much 
thicker  in  the  interior  than  near  the  sea-shore,  and  has  fre- 
quently such  abrupt  perpendicular  edges  as  resemble  the 
work  of  man.  These  natural  ramparts  are  not  uncommon 
on  the  high  grounds,  often  rising  to  an  elevation  of  4  or  5 
feet  above  the  surrounding  land,  and  their  formation  is  a 
subject  of  difficult  explanation.  They  afford  a  most  desirable 
shelter  from  the  winds  to  the  numerous  herds  of  wild  horses* 
Streams  of  fresh  and  pure  water  everywhere  intersect  the 
islands ;  and  though  they  are  marshy  at  the  brink,  the  close 
and  firm  nature  of  the  vegetation  prevents  the  earth  from 
being  seen,  or  the  feet  of  the  traveller  from  sinking.  There 
are  fine  lakes  in  the  plains,  and  basons  of  water  on  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountains.  Water  is  everywhere  abundant ; 
but  most  of  the  plants  are  of  a  resinous  nature,  or  furnished 
with  a  varnished  surface,  which  protects  them  from  the  effects 
of  so  much  wet.  The  dry  nature  of  the  plants  was  shown  by 
the  facility  with  which  I  preserved  my  specimens,  notwith- 
standing the  cold  weather  and  the  rains  which  never  ceased  to 
fall  during  the  whole  time  of  our  anchorage  at  the  Islands,  be- 
tween the  18th  of  Nov.  and  the  18th  of  Dec.,  correspond- 
ing with  May  and  June  of  our  hemisphere. 

"  This  residence  was  long  enough  to  show  how  fearful  are 
the  winds  in  these  islands,  and  how  admirably  fitted  the  vege- 
table productions  of  the  soil  are  to  resist  their  violence. 
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All  those  plants  whosfe  stems  rise  a  little  above  ground,  are 
flexible,  and  bow  beneath  the  blast,  while  the  chief  part  are 
of  UlEputian  growth,  and  form  such  dense  and  interwoven 
masses,  that  the  very  soil  must  flee  away  in  dust,  ere  they 
could  quit  their  position.  Nothing  can  be  more  singular 
than  the  enormous  tufts  of  Botox,  which  at  first  are  no  bigger 
than  molehills ;  but,  by  the  constant  addition  of  new  shoots, 
swell  in  all  directions,  and  attain  a  height  and  breadth  of 
some  feet.  A.  resinous  and  strong-smelling  substance  con- 
tinually exudes  from  all  parts  of  these  platots,  and  is  percep- 
tible at  a  considerable  distance.  If  carefully  examined  and 
analysed,  it  is  probable  this  gum  mi&ht  be  found  to  possess 
some  valuable  properties." 

M.  d'Urville  visited  Mount  Ch&tellux,  17  miles  distant  in 
a  straight  line  from  hii  ship.    "  Two  days  were  devoted  to 
this  excursion,  in  each  of  which  we  walked  for  fifteen  hours ; 
and  this  long  walk  gave  us  a  good  opportunity  of  examining 
the  nature  of  the  island,  the  result  of  which  was  that  the 
farther  you  proceed  inland,  the  less  varied  is  the  vegetation. 
Once  past  the  dunes,  marshes  and  rocks,  which  have  each 
tome  peculiar  plaints,  and  the  country  stretches  for  miles  in 
uniform  plains,  solely  producing  the  three  Grasses  mentioned 
above,  and  a  few  thinly  scattered  tufts  of  the  Botox.    When 
the  ground  rises  again,  the  variety  becomes  greater,  and  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Ch&tellu*,  I  found  almost  all  the  spe- 
cies that  had  been  seen  in  the  lower  situations,  though  re* 
doced  to  half  or  a  third  of  their  usual  dimensions ;  except, 
Indeed,  the  Botox,  which  grew  as  strong  as  elsewhere,  though 
springing  out  of  the  entirely  naked  rock.    Five  plants  alone 
Appeared  peculiar  to  these  elevated  spots ;  a  beautiful  Aspi- 
diUM  {A.  mohrioides) ;  the  curious  Nassauvia  serpens  i  Ceno- 
m/ee  vermicularis,  white  as  snow;  and  two  minute  plants 
which  grow  in  the  closest  tufts,  Drapetes  tnuscoides,  origi- 
nally found  by  Commerson  in  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  and 
a  new  Valeriana,  which  I  named  sedifolia.    The  beautiful 
Lomaria  MageUamca  is  rare  on  the  plains,  but  abounds  among 
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the  courses  of  quartz  stones  that  may  be  seen  on  the  moun- 
tain sides  ;  while  Umea  melaxaniha  carpets  the  surface  of 
these  huge  blocks,  with  its  fronds  varied  of  yellow,  fawn  and 
black." 

M.  d'Urville  increases  the  number  of  Falkland  Island  spe- 
cies to  two  hundred  and  seventeen,  of  which  ninety-seven 
belong  to  Cryptogamia. 

In  1841,  Mr.  Wright  returned  from  a  mercantile  voyage  to 
the  Falkland  Islands,  where  he  very  laudably  employed  his 
leisure  time,  during  the  summer  months,  in  making  a  beauti- 
ful collection,  which  was  presented  to  me;*  among  them  are 
some  species  that  had  not  been  previously  found  on  the 
Islands  ,*  and  still  more  recently,  a  few  specimens,  gathered 
there  by  Lieut.  Robinson,  and  communicated  to  me  by  the 
Admiralty,  afforded  a  Hamadryas,  a  very  fine  Draba  and  a 
Gleichenia,  which  appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  all 
former  collectors. 

After  these  and  other  researches,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  much  was  left  for  the  botanists  of  the  "  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror" to  discover ;  especially,  seeing  that  their  stay  was  almost 
wholly  in  the  winter  months.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these 
disadvantages,  the  number  of  species  of  flowering  plants, 
when  the  last  intelligence  came  away,  on  the  return  of  the 
expedition  from  Cape  Horn,  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
seven,  gathered  by  one  individual.  Of  Cryptogamia,  as  may 
be  supposed,  there  is  a  much  greater  proportion,  and  many 
of  them  are  extremely  beautiful ;  and  copious  notes  and  draw- 
ings were  made  of  both,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great 
value. 

The  "  Erebus  and  Terror99  came  to  anchor  in  Berkeley 
Sound,  on  the  5th  of  April,  1842,  the  commencement  of  winter. 
The  purser  went  ashore  and  returned  after  nightfall,  but  was 
entreated  to  bring  on  board  a  specimen  of  some  vegetable 
production  of  the  country.     He  grappled  in  the  dark,  and 

*  Several  of  the  plants  have  been  published  in  the  6th  vol.  of  the  iottte* 
Plantarum  Rartorum. 
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obtained  a  plant  of  Shepherd's  Purse !  "  But,"  said  the  dis- 
appointed botanist  who  had  made  the  request,  "  I  hope  for 
better  things  to-morrow."  A  letter,  dated  Berkeley  Sound, 
East  Falkland,  August  28th,  1842,  proceeds  thus  : 

"  Our  stay  in  this  Island  has  afforded  me  time  for  investi- 
gating its  botany  as  fully  as  the  wintry  season  and  stormy 
weather  will  permit,  and  I  would  fain  hope  that  little  has 
escaped  my  notice.  Some  of  my  specimens  are  imperfect, 
owing  to  the  time  of  year ;  and  I  have  only  gathered  such 
because  they  may  yet  be  determined  at  home ;  or  if  not, 
they  may  add  one  or  two  to  certain  Natural  Orders,  whose 
geographical  distribution  is  a  subject  of  much  interest  to  me. 
Among  the  Lichens  I  have  had  a  fine  field  here ;  some  of 
them,  especially  the  rupincolous  species,  are  particularly 
handsome. 

"  The  collection  ready  for  sending  home,  contains  nume- 
rous specimens  of  every  tribe  of  plants  found  in  the  Falk- 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alga,  which  here  attain 
gigantic  dimensions.  My  notes  are  rather  copious,  both  on 
the  plants  themselves,  and  their  distribution  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  Island.  All  the  plants  enumerated  by  Gaudi- 
chaud  as  having  been  found  by  himself  and  others,  have 
come  under  my  notice,  except  three  or  four. 

u  Mosses  are  now,  and  only  now,  showing  fructification  ; 
many  of  the  species  I  have  only  found  in  a  barren  state, 
especially  among  the  Pleurocarpi. 

"  There  are  of  Andrcea,  two  sp.  Of  Sphagnum,  one  (or  what 
might  be  called  three).  Grimmia,  two,  in  fr.  TVichostomum, 
our  hoary  friend  {T.  canescens),  barren  and  very  scarce.  One 
Orthotrichum,  resembling  the  Kerguelen's  Island  maritime 
species.  Didymodon,  two  or  three.  Dicranum,  two.  Cam- 
pyfopwt,  one.  Tortula,  two.  Three  Brya,  in  fruit.  Funaria. 
Bariramia,  two,  in  fruit.  Polytrichum,  two,  barren.  Several 
Hypna,  and  two  Hookeria,  all  barren.  About  ten  species 
of  Jungermannia,  two  Marchantue,  and  a  Riccia.  There  are 
about  thirty  species  of  Lichen,  and  among  these,  Usnea  melax- 
ant/ia,  which  is  quite  different  from  the  yellow  Kerguelen's 
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Island  Usnea,  being  lunger  and  more  handsome  5  also 
some  beautiful  species  of  Sticta  and  Roccella,  and  several 
Cladonub. 

"  My  Sea-weeds  are  not  examined,  and  I  shall  send  none 
of  them  home  till  I  have  done  so.  There  are  three  species  of 
Macrocystis,  and  several  Laminarue,  here  taking  the  place  of 
the  Sargasso  of  milder  climates,  some  lovely  Fbridea  and  the 
Ballia,  one  of  the  commonest  sea- weeds  here,  and  attaining  a 
large  size.  I  do  not  doubt  its  being  the  Sphacdaria  calHtrir 
cha  of  Agardh. 

"  Marine  Confervoid  species  are  abundant,  many  of  the  bays 
being  covered  witfc  an  odious-looking  green  slime,  formed  by 
one  or  two  kinds.   There  are  also  several  fresh-water  species. 

€€  Fungi  are  scarce.  On  our  first  arrival,  two  large  Agaric* 
and  a  yellow  Helvella  (?)  were  common,  but  I  neglected  to 
gather  them,  and  when  the  cold  weather  set  in,  they  imme- 
diately vanished.  I  have,  however,  requested  my  friend,  M. 
Lyall,  of  the  '  Terror.9,  to  collect  them  when  the  spring  be- 
gins, at  which  time  we  shall  be  absent  at  Cape  Horn,  and  I 
have  provided  him  with  a  bottle  of  spirits  for  the  purpose. 
The  other  Fungi  are  two  small  Agarics,  a  Lycoperdon  and  a 
PesAza. 

"  Of  Ferns  I  possess  two  Lycopodia,  two  Stegania,  the  Hy- 
menophyllum  caspitosum  (the  smallest  fern  I  ever  saw),  a 
handsome  new  Aspidium,  very  rare,  and  gathered  last  week 
in  the  stream  of  stones  described  by  Darwin,  and  a  Gleichenict, 
kindly  given  me  by  the  Assist.-Surgeon  of  H.M.8.  'Arrow/ 
but  which  I  have  never  seen  alive. 

"  Since  beginning  this  letter,  I  have  taken  a  long  walk  to 
visit  Uranie  Bay,  where  the  French  navigator,  Freycinet,  lost 
his  ship, c  L'Uranie.'  Leaving  our  anchorage,  I  proceeded 
to  the  south  end  of  the  upper  extremity  of  this  harbour,  along 
a  slaty  beach,  overhung  with  low  cliffs  of  clay-slate,  covered 
with  Ghmnera,  Acana,  Oxalis  euneaphylla9  Cardamine  gloria- 
lis,  Nassauvia  Gaudichaudii,  Homoianthus  eckhwhtus,  with 
here  and  there  bushes  of  Empetrum  rubrum  and  CAMotri- 
chum  amelioidesy  and  many  smaller  plants,  some  of  them  man* 
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time,  as  a  fine  Statice,  a  little  Psyllium,  and  four  or  fire 
curious  forms  of  Umbellifera,  as  the  Bolax,  which  forms  large 
overhanging  semi-circular  mounds,  and  the  little  AzoreUa  /y- 
copodundes  KnA  filament  osa,  a  new  Caldasia  and  a  most  singu- 
lar Hydrocotyle{?)  with  fistular  simple  Unear  leaves.  The 
shore  is  covered  with  entangled  masses  of  two  species  of 
Maerocystis  and  other  Sea-weeds.  A  Sticta,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Lichens,  forms  large  leafy  patches  among  the 
Grasses,  of  several  sorts,  while  the  barren  rocks  are  covered 
with  L.  geographicus,  a  noble  Roccella,  sometimes  nearly  a 
foot  long,  and  other  fine  Lichens,  which  completely  whiten 
them  where  they  are  most  exposed  to  the  light. 

"  The  holes  and  crevices  are  full  of  Mosses  and  Jungerman- 
mus,  a  Riccia,  two  Hookeria,  two  Bartramue  and  others.  It 
has  been  the  first  fine  day  we  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  while, 
and  the  plants  are  just  beginning  to  sprout.  Viola  Magel- 
lamca  and  the  Oxalis  are  showing  their  leaves,  and  the  tufts 
of  grass  look  green  at  the  base,  especially  the  fine  Hiero- 
chloe  (?),  of  which  the  old  leaves,  drying  in  the  sun,  smell 
delightfully.  The  poor  Birds,  whose  breeding-season  has 
commenced,  are  revelling  in  the  change  of  weather.  The 
Steamer-Ducks  flock  along  the  water,  so  tame  that  any  one 
may  come  within  a  yard,  as  they  are  pluming  themselves  and 
uttering  their  wheezing  clack-clack,  presenting  a  curious  con- 
trast to  the  restless  shy  Black-backed  Gull,  which  watches 
them  from  over-head,  and  whenever  the  poor  Duck,  after  a 
dive,  emerges  with  a  fine  sea-animal  in  his  bill,  this  pirate 
Gull  darts  down  and  seizes  the  morsel,  before  the  original 
captor  has  had  time  to  draw  his  breath.  Little  Sandpipers 
are  running  and  chattering  along,  and  every  here  and  there, 
the  beautiful  Kelp  Goose,  with  her  spotless  white  Gander, 
appears  sitting  on  a  rock,  and  picking  choice  specimens  of 
Algm.  A  smaller  Gull,  with  black  head  and  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  breast,  has  the  habits  of  a  Tern,  perpetually  scream- 
ing and  suddenly  dropping,  with  wings  erect,  on  die  water, 
with  a  little  splash,  to  pick  up  some  incautious  shrimp. 
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"  Leaving  the  beach,  the  upland  grounds  are  low  and  flat, 
intersected  by  small  valleys  and  slow  streams,  running  deep 
in  the  boggy  earth  ;  the  Arundo  Alopecurus,  forming  an  ex- 
cellent pasturage  for  cattle,  covers  all  the  bogs,  and  the  Botox 
grows  in  large  hassoeks  on  the  drier  tracts.  Here  one  has 
constant  companions  in  the  Caracara  Hawks  (Polyborus), 
which  follow  the  stranger  everywhere,  perching  close  by, 
upon  the  ground,  frightening  the  poor  rabbits  out  of  their 
forms,  and  narrowly  watching  every  motion.  Nothing  grows 
so  high  as  the  grass,  though  now  and  then  tufts  occur  of  the 
Empetrum  and  a  little  Arbutus,  accompanied  by  Cormc*- 
laruBy  Cenomyces  with  red  pyxidiay  and  Cetrarue. 

"  The  valleys,  again,  are  full  of  bushes  of  ChUiotrichum, 
Trichostomum  lanuginosum,  Sphagnum,  and  a  few  other 
Mosses.  Presently  a  Snipe  gets  up,  or  a  flock  of  Thrushes, 
or  the  beautiful  red-breasted  Starling  (?)  twittering  and  chat- 
tering from  bush  to  bush.  The  Upland  Geese  are  pairing, 
and  geese  though  they  be,  an  experience  of  five  months, 
during  our  stay  here,  has  taught  them  to  fly  away,  instead  of 
sitting  still  to  be  shot  at.  The  long  creeks,  which  run  up 
from  the  Bay,  have  their  banks  covered  with  slimy  confervoid 
Alyce,  and  here  the  little  Teal  swim  and  whistle  in  flocks.; 
while  the  Black  and  While  Oyster-catchers  keep  poking  their 
long  red  bills  into  the  ooze ;  and  busiest  of  all,  the  beautiful 
Chionis  stands,  scarcely  heeding  you,  while  the  low  water 
affords  him  a  feeding-time. 

"  The  hills  are  all  quartz ;  and,  wherever  that  formation  pre- 
sents itself,  it  may  be  recognised  by  the  turf  containing 
patches  of  the  Astelia,  Caltha  appendiculata,  Oreobohts  obtu.- 
sangulus,  Gaimarda  australis  and  Myrtus  Nummularia.  The 
fine  Stegania  grows  only  near  quartz-rocks,  which,  though 
so  dry  and  hard,  are  rendered  perfectly  beautiful  by  the 
Usnea  melaxantha,  forming  a  mimic  forest,  accompanied  by 
other  foliaceous  and  crustaceous  Lichens.  '  Uranie  Bay3  is 
of  sand,  with  sand-hills  at  the  back,  like  the  Denes  of  Yar- 
mouth, in  Norfolk ;  among  these  grows  a  fine  Grass,  with 
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two  beautiful  Senecios,  and  large  patches  of  a  Tortnla,  like 
ruratis.  It  was  among  these  hills  that  Freycinet  encamped 
his  crew,  and  a  sketch,  which  I  have  copied  from  one  that  was 
done  at  the  time  by  an  English  sailor  of  the  party,  and  which 
belongs  to  the  Governor  here,  represents  the  scene.  In 
WeddelPs  Voyage  you  will  find  some  particulars  of  this 
disaster.  The  sand  is  of  the  purest  snowy  white,  against 
which  the  sea  appears  of  a  brilliant  blue.  Large  beds  of 
Kelp  cover  the  rocks  outside,  and  have  now  hidden  the  wreck 
of  the  '  Urame,'  of  which  no  sign  appears,  but  some  copper 
and  a  few  iron  watercasks  on  the  beach. 

"At  the  back  of  the  sand-hills  are  several  pools  of  water,  in 
which  I  gathered  Gaudichaud's  LimoseUa  and  MyriophyUum ; 
but  though  I  have  been  hunting  ever  since  I  came  here  for 
the  Azolla,  in  similar  situations,  not  a  trace  of  it  has  met  my 
eyes.  On  the  beach  lie  huge  trunks  of  Sea-weeds,  perhaps 
the  D'Urvillea,  branched  like  a  tree;  sometimes  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  often  1 2-14  feet  long.  A  horizontal  section  of 
the  stem  presents  oval  concentric  rings,  answering  to  succes- 
sive periods  of  its  growth.  These  rings  are  composed  of  cells, 
containing  a  viscid  fluid,  which  evaporates  as  the  trunks  dry 
up,  till  these,  shrinking  excessively,  become  harder  than  horn. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Usnea,  perhaps  the  largest  form  among 
Lichens,  presents  a  still  more  striking  analogy  to  exogenous 
vegetation;  so  remarkable  that  I  think  it  must  be  noticed 
somewhere.  A  horizonal  section  of  any  of  its  stems  or 
larger  branches,  exhibits  a  distinct  cortical  layer,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  and  coriaceous  consistency,  loosely  attached  to  an 
inner  corky  layer,  which  sends  medullary  rays  through  a  hard 
red  horny  axis,  to  meet  a  central  corky  pith.  Except  that 
these  layers  are  all  separate  forms  of  cellular  tissue,  they  are, 
in  every  respect,  analogous  to  the  Bark,  Wood,  and  Pith  of  a 
tree.  I  think  that  the  red  horny  tissue  expands  over  the 
exciputus  of  the  thallus,  and  gives  off  the  peridia." 

The  most  interesting  and  useful  vegetable  production  of 
the  Falklands  is  undoubtedly  the  Tussock  Grass ;  a  name  evi- 
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dently  given  to  it,  from  the  immense  tofts  or  tussocks  formed 
by  the  plant ;  nor,  indeed,  is  the  appellation  wholly  restricted 
to  this  valuable  esculent  grass,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  a 
species  of  Carex  (C.  trifida  of  Cavanilles),  which  grows  in  a 
similar  manner;  a  circumstance  which  gave  rise  to  an  im- 
portant error :  for  specimens  of  the  Tussock  Sedge  were  pat 
into  the  hands  of  the  Botanist,  that  a  description  might 
be  forwarded  to  the  Colonial  Office,  and  accordingly  a  des- 
cription of  the  Sedge,  which,  indeed,  in  its  young  state,  is 
eaten  by  the  cattle,  was  transmitted  instead  of  the  grass. 
The  error  was  quickly  detected,  and,  at  the  Governor's  re- 
quest,  a  full  account,  with  a  drawing  and  corresponding 
specimens,  were  received  at  the  Colonial  Office,  and  these 
have  been  obligingly  placed  in  my  hands,  that  they  may 
be  added  to  this  brief  notice  of  the  botanical  results   of 
the  expedition,      A  correct  acquaintance  with  this   Grass 
is  the  more  important,  because,  as  is  well   known,  the 
great  value  of  the  Falklands  to  Britain  arises  from  the  vast 
numbers  of  cattle,  (sprung  from  the  original  stock  left  many 
years  ago  by  the  Spaniards)  which  feed  and  fatten  there,  and 
with  which,  vessels  touching  at  those  islands  can  be  readily 
supplied*    Also,  because  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate 
producing  this  grass  gives  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
shores  of  a  vast  extent  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
would  suit  it  equally  well;   more  especially  the  Western 
coasts  of  the  two  latter  countries.    Indeed,  public  curiosity 
has  already  been  strongly  excited  at  home  upon  this  topic  by 
the  mere  newspaper  reports,  to  a  degree  which  is  perhaps 
only  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  who,  from  the  deep 
interest  he  naturally  feels  in  all  that  concerns  the  Natural 
History  results  of  this  expedition,  and  from  his  connexion 
with  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  at  Kew,  has  been  over- 
whelmed with  applications  for  seeds  and  plants  of  Tussock 
Grass,  from  the  proprietors  of  unprofitable  sandy  and  peaty 
soils  throughout  the  British  Dominions.    To  all,  his  answer 
has  been,  that,  as  yet,  no  living  plants  or  seeds  have  reached 
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Europe,  which  is,  unfortunately,  the  fact*  Already,  too, 
from  the  beat  sources,  a  very  excellent  account,  with  a  plate 
representing  the  tufts  of  this  grass,  has  appeared  in  the  Gar- 
dener's Chronicle  for  March  4,  1843;  a  work  so  deservedly 
encouraged,  that,  through  its  medium,  the  Tussock  Grass  is, 
by  name  and  general  aspect,  rendered  familiar  to  almost 
every  one. 

Pernetty,  who,  as  above  stated,  accompanied  Bougainville 
in  the  French  ship,  La  Boudeuse,  in  1766,  would  seem  not  to 
have  fallen  in  with  the  finer  tufts  of  this  grass ;  if  indeed  it 
be  not  the  Carex  trifida  of  which  he  says,  *  We  were  half  a 
league  distant  from  two  flat  islands,  which,  at  first  view,  ap- 
peared as  if  covered  with  small  copse-wood;  but,  as  we 
afterwards  discovered  on  landing,  it  was  but  tall  Bullrushes 
or  Cornflags ;  they  grow,  each  of  them,  about  2£  feet  high, 
and  afterwards  shoot  out  a  tuft  of  green  leaves,  to  nearly  aa 
much  height  more/9 

Bougainville's  own  notice  of  the  plant  is  far  more  correct : 
*A11  the  sea-coast  and  islands  are  covered  with  a  plant, 
which  has  been  erroneously  termed  a  Cornflag ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, a  species  of  grass,  of  the  most  beautiful  green  colour, 
and  growing  to  a  height  of  6  feet*  It  forms  a  hiding  place 
for  the  sea-lions  and  sea-wolves,  and  served  as  a  shelter  to 
ourselves  during  our  wanderings.  A  house  may  be  formed 
of  it  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  the  inclined  stems,  when 
fastened  together,  serving  as  a  roof,  while  the  dried  straw 
makes  a  tolerably  good  bed.  With  this  plant  we  also 
thatched  our  dwellings.  The  root  is  sweet  and  nutritious 
and  preferred  by  beasts  to  any  other  food." 

The  Botanist,  M.  Gaudichaud,  who  accompanied  Frey- 
cinet  in  his  Voyage  round  the  World,  after  enumerating  the 
remarkable  plants  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  thus  speaks  of  the 
Tussock  Grass.  "  Finally,  there  is  one  production  of  still 
higher  interest,  because  it  furnishes  abundance  of  nourishing 
food  all  the  year  round,  and  this  is  the  great  Grass,  Festuca 
fabellata,  which  covers  two  thirds  of  the  Isle  of  Penguins, 
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and  the  other  islets  in  the  French  Bay,  and  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  M.  Orne,  may  be  seen  in  equal 
profusion  on  the  shores  of  all  the  Falklands.  The  plant 
grows  from  4  to  6  feet  high,  its  leaves  are  sheathing  and 
compressed.  The  inner  portion  of  the  stem,  to  the  height  of 
5  or  6  inches  above  the  root,  is  white  and  soft,  crisp,  agree- 
ably flavoured,  somewhat  resembling  Filberds,  and  very 
wholesome.  This  substance  consists  of  the  inmost  sheathing 
bases  of  the  central  leaves  and  stalks  closely  compressed,  and 
encased  within  each  other.  The  taste  is  perhaps  most  like 
that  of  the  highly  esteemed  Mountain  Cabbage  Palm." 

Mr.  Wright  brought  home  a  similar  account  of  the  Tussock 
Grass,  and  assured  us  that  its  young  shoots  are  boiled  and 
eaten  like  asparagus.  He  also  showed  us  specimens  and  a 
drawing  of  the  tufts  of  this  Grass,  as  they  appear  in  the  small 
islets.  From  this  drawing  the  woodcut  was  made  for  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle,  and  the  editor  of  that  work  has  had  the 
kindness  to  place  the  block  in  our  hands,  to  be  used  on  the 
present  occasion.  By  far,  however,  the  most  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  Tussock  Grass  is  that  given  in  the  Report  above- 
mentioned,  which  was  sent  by  the  Governor,  Lieut.  R.  C. 
Moody,  R.  E.,  to  the  Colonial  Office. 

€t  During  several  long  rides/'  he  says,  "  into  the  country, 
I  have  always  found  the  Tussack  flourishing  most  vigorously 
in  spots  exposed  to  the  sea,*  and  on  soil  unfit  for  any  other 
plant,  viz.  the  rankest  peat-bog,  black  or  red.  It  is  singular 
to  observe  the  beaten  footpaths  of  the  wild  cattle  and  horses, 
marked  like  a  foot-track  across  fields  in  England ;  extending 
for  miles  over  barren  moor-land,f  and  always  terminating  in 
some  point  or  peninsula,  covered  with  this  favourite  fodder; 
amid  which  one  is  almost  certain  to  meet  with  solitary  old 
bulls,  or  perhaps  a  herd  of  cattle ;  very  likely  a  troop  of  wild 


•  "  The  wild  west  coast  of  Ireland  would  exactly  suit  this  grass." 
f  "  The  poor  soil,  above  described,  covers  about  one  fourth  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  and  is  the  worst  of  all,  as  to  herbage." 
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horses,  just  trotting  off  as  they  scent  the  coming  stranger 
from  afar.  To  cultivate  the  Tussack  Grass,  I  should  recom- 
mend that  its  seed  be  sown  in  patches,  just  below  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  at  distances  of  about  2  feet  apart ;  it  must 
afterwards  be  weeded  out,  for  it  grows  very  luxuriantly,  fre- 
quently attaining  a  height  of  6  or  7  feet.  It  should  not  be 
grazed,  but  cut  and  reaped  in  bundles.  If  cut,  it  quickly 
shoots  up  again,  but  is  much  injured,  by  grazing;  for  all 
animals,  especially  pigs,  tear  it  up  to  get  at  die  sweet  nutty- 
flavoured  roots.  I  have  not  tried  how  it  would  be  relished 
if  made  into  hay,  but  cattle  will  eat  the  dry  thatch  off. the 
roof  of  a  house  in  winter ;  their  preference  to  Tussock  Grass 
being  so  great  that  they  scent  it  a  considerable  distance,  and 
use  every  effort  to  get  at  it.  Some  bundles,  which  had  been 
stacked  in  the  yard  at  the  back  of  Government  House,  were 
quickly  detected,  and  the  cattle  from  the  village  made,  every 
night,  repeated  attempts  to  reach  them,  which  occasioned 
great  trouble  to  the  sentry  upon  duty." 

The  same  Report  contains  also  Dr.  Hooker's  description 
of  the  Tussock,  which  I  here  transcribe,  and  to  which  I  have 
likewise  added  a  figure  and  analysis,  also  sent  home  by  the 
same  Botanist.  Dr.  Hooker  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
Festuca  flabellata,  and  it  is  certainly  the  plant  so  called  by 
Lamarck,  (who  described  it  from  Commerson's  specimens, 
gathered  by  the  latter  Voyager  in  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,) 
and  of  the  French  Naturalists ;  but  he  correctly  refers  it  to 
the  genus  Dactylis,  and  suggests  that  it  may  probably  be  the 
Dactylis  casptiosa  of  Forster.  A  comparison  with  the  ori- 
ginal plants,  though  very  indifferent  specimens,  deposited  by 
Forster  in  the  Banksian  Herbarium,  prove  that  Dr.  Hooker 
is  quite  right  in  this  idea.  Forster  found  the  plant  growing 
on  New  Year's  Island,  near  Staten  Land,  and  says  of  it  that 
the  Magelhatmc  Shag,  (Pelicanus  Magelhaenicus,)  commonly 
builds  its  nest  upon  the  top  of  the  great  tufted  bases  of  this 
plant,  which  are  often  two  feet  high. 
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Dactylis  cespitosa.    (Tab.  IX.  X.) 

Panictila  spiciformi  densa  interrupta  valde  compressa, 
locustis  brevissime  pedicellatis  late  ovatis  4-floris,  glumis 
subeequalibus,  palea  inferiore  puberula  apice  bifida  breviter 
aristata,  culmis  validis  compressis  foliisque  longissimis  dis- 
tichis  glaberrimis. 

Dactylis  ceespitosa.  Fbrster  in  Comment.  Goett.  9.  p.  22. 
Wittd.  Sp.  PI.  v.  I.  p.  407. 

Festuca  ceespitosa.  Rem.  and  Schult.  Syst.  Peget.  v.  2.  p. 
732.  Kunth,  Agrostogr.  p.  408. 

Festuca  flabellata.  Lam.  Encycl.  Bot.  t.  2.  p.  462.  Gaud,  in 
Ann.  des  8c.  Nat.  v.  5.  p.  100.,  and  in  Freyc.  Voy.  Bot.  p. 
409.  D'Urv.  in  MSm.  Soc.  Linn.  v.  5.  p.  603.,  and  m  Ibper- 
rey  Voy.  Bot.  p.  36. 

Hab.  New  Year's  Island,  Staten  Land,  Forster.  Straits 
of  Magelhaens,  Commerson.  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn,  J. 
D.  Hooker.  Falkland  Islands,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
sea,  on  peaty,  rocky  and  sandy  soil,  very  abundant :— not 
seen  inland. 

This  remarkable  Grass  is  perennial,  and  forms,  with  its 
densely  matted  roots,  crowded  but  isolated  hillocks,  or 
tumuli,  3-6  feet  in  height,  and  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter,  from 
which  the  leaves  and  stems  spring.  Roots  fibrous,  the  fibres 
very  tortuose.  Stems,  or  culms,  numerous,  rising  from  the 
hillocks,  erect,  branched  or  divided  only  at  the  base,  3-4 
feet  long,  smooth,  compressed,  leafy,  pale  yellow,  abounding 
in  saccharine  matter,  and  when  young,  esculent,  even  for 
,  man.  Leaves,  the  lower  ones  very  long,  not  unfirequently  5  to 
7  feet,  exceeding  the  length  of  the  stem,  I  inch  broad  at  the 
base,  and  gradually  tapering  to  an  acuminated  point,  the  upper 
side  is  channelled  from  the  involute  margins,  from  above  the 
middle  they  are  curved  downwards,  or  are  even  pendent;  the 
stem-leaves  are  gradually  shorter  upwards,  erect,  the  sides 
involute,  their  colour  a  pale  glaucous  green.  The  sheath* 
are,  like  the  stem,  compressed,  smooth,  striated,  cleft  at 
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the  top ;  the  ligule  very  thin  and  membranaceous,  rounded, 
or  a  little  longer  than  broad.  Panicle  a  span  or  more  long, 
dense,  so  much  so  as  to  form  a  slightly  interrupted  (not 
continuous)  spike,  l|-2  inches  broad,  compressed,  ob- 
tuse ; — the  branches  short,  erect ;  the  rachis  angled.  Spikelet 
(or  Locusta)  composed  of  3-4  florets,  of  a  pale  yellow-green 
colour.  The  calycine  glumes  are  lanceolate,  acuminate,  longer 
than  the  spike  of  flowers,  slightly  keeled,  shortly  ciliated  on 
the  back,  Si  lines  long,  the  margins  a  little  involute,  and  as 
well  as  the  apex,  membranous  and  transparent,  the  superior 
one  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  3-nerved,  the  nerves  cili- 
ated. The  lower  glume  or  palea  of  the  corolla  is  ovate,  con- 
cave, compressed,  sharply  keeled,  bluntly  trifid  at  the  apex, 
with  the  middle  one  of  the  three  teeth  the  longest  and  some- 
what incurved  and  awl-shaped,  5-nerved:  the  lateral  nerves 
above  evanescent,  the  margins  scariose,  the  keel  and  nerves 
ciliated ;  the  upper  one  much  shorter  than  the  lower,  and 
with  a  double  keel,  2 -nerved,  emarginate  at  the  apex,  except 
the  nerves,  which  are  ciliated  and  green.  Hypogynous  scales 
2,  broadly  obovate,  obliquely  2-lobed,  the  lobes  ovate,  acute, 
their  margins  laciniated,  they  are  membranous,  transparent, 
and  only  a  little  shorter  than  the  ovary.  Stamens  3. 
Anthers  pale  yellow.  Ovary  nearly  ovate,  glabrous.  Styles 
elongated,  approximate  at  the  base.  Stigmas  plumose, 
lax.  Caryopsis,  or  fruit,  elongato-ovate,  or  almost  cylin- 
drical, slightly  trigonous,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
smooth." 

References  to  the  plate,  and  analysis  of  DactyUs  caspitosa. 
Tab.  IX,  X.  Fig.  1.  spikelet  of  flowers,  /.  2.  single  flower, 
/.  3.  Stamens,  pistil  and  hypogynous  scales,  /•  4.  one  of  the 
hypogynous  scales,  /•  5.  pollen-granules : — more  or  less  mag- 
nified. 

The  opinion  of  the  writer  of  the  foregoing  description  is, 
that  with  proper  attention  to  its  propagation  and  locality 
near  the  coast,  and  preservation  from  being  entirely  eaten 
down  where  it  already  abounds,  the  Tussock  Grass  would, 
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alone,  yield  abundant  pasturage  to  as  many  cattle  as  there 
is  ever  likely  to  be  a  demand  for  on  the  Falklands. 

The  same  writer  proceeds  to  inform  us  that  the  immense 
abundance  and  luxuriant  growth  of  this  Grass,  render  it  quite 
a  striking  feature  in  the  landscape.  The  roots  form  great 
balls,  which  even  rise  5  or  6  feet  above  the  ground,  and  the 
long  leaves,  springing  from  the  culms,  hang  down  all  round 
in  the  most  graceful  manner.  The  heaps  or  a  tussacks"  grow 
generally  apart,  but  within  a  few  feet  of  each  other,  the  in- 
termediate space  of  ground  being  quite  bare  of  vegetation, 
so  that  in  walking  among  them,  you  are  perfectly  hidden  from 
view,  and  the  whole  Tussack  ground  forms  a  complete  laby- 
rinth.    (See  the  adjoining  Wood-Cut). 

The  experiment  of  cultivating  this  valuable  Grass  promised 
to  answer  well  in  the  Falklands ;  where,  in  the  Governor's 
garden,  it  was  coming  up  strongly  from  seed,  drilled  in  rows, 
like  Turneps.  It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration, 
that  for  Tussack  to  thrive  in  this  country,  the  plant  must  so 
far  change  its  habits  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  as  to  forget 
that  our  winter  is  its  summer,  and  vice-versa. 

D'Urville  says  that  the  Penguins  build  their  nests  and 
hatch  their  young  beneath  the  shady  tufts  of  this  grass. 

The  same  despatch  to  the  Colonial  Office,  in  which  the 
above  description  is  given,  contains  also  a  letter  from  the 
botanist  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition  to  the  governor,  in  which 
another  grass,  among  the  many  valuable  Oraminea  which  the 
Falklands  produce,  is  particularly  noticed.  This  is  of  scarcely 
inferior  importance  to  the  Tussock,  and  being  much  more 
universally  diffused  over  the  islands,  it  must  be  .far  less  par- 
ticular as  to  soil  and  situation.  It  is  a  kind  of  Fescue-Grass, 
the  Festuca  Alqpecurus  of  D'Urville  (Arundo  Alopecwrus, 
Gaudichaud).  In  the  Report  presented  to  Govr.  Moody  by 
the  botanist,  and  transmitted  to  Lord  Stanley,  it  is  stated  : 
"  Another  grass,  however,  of  far  more  extensive  distribution 
than  the  Tussack,  scarcely  yields  to  it  in  nutritious  qualities. 
It  covers  every  peat-bog  with  a  dense  and  rich  clothing  of 
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green  in  summer,  and  a  pale  yellow,  good  hay  during  the 
winter  season.  This  hay,  though  formed  by  nature  without 
the  operation  of  mowing  and  drying,  keeps  those  cattle 
which  have  not  access  to  the  Tussock  in  excellent  condition, 
as  was  proved  by  the  beef  with  which  our  hunting  parties 
supplied,  for  four  months,  the  Discovery  Ships.  No  bog, 
however  rank,  seems  too  bad  for  this  plant  to  luxuriate  upon, 
and  as  was  observed  during  a  surveying  excursion  which  had 
been  made  to  Port  William,  although  the  soil  on  the  Quartz 
districts  was  very  unprolific  in  many  good  grasses  which 
flourish  on  the  clay-slate,  and  was,  generally  speaking,  of  the 
worst  description,  still  this  Fescue-Grass  did  not  appear  to 
be  affected  by  the  difference,  nor  did  the  cattle  fail  to  eat 
down  large  tracts  of  such  pasturage* 

"  The  numerous  troops  of  horses,  too  on  the  flanks  of  th 
Wickham  heights,  can  procure  little  other  fodder;  while 
those  of  Mount  Lowe  and  Mount  Vernet  must  depend  upon 
it  entirely.  Should  the  Tussack  disappear  from  any  part  of 
the  Falklands  where  stall-fed  cattle  are  kept,  it  might  be 
advisable  to  treat  this  Fescue  Grass,  as  hay  in  England ;  by 
which  process  its  nutritious  qualities  would,  doubtless,  be 
much  better  secured  to  the  animals  during  winter,  than  by 
suffering  the  leaves  gradually  to  wither,  and  not  gathering 
them  till  nature  has  evaporated  all  the  juices.  For  sheep  it 
might  also  answer  well,  when  converted  into  hay,  though  it 
seems  likely  that  the  wet  nature  of  this  grass,  together  with 
the  damp  situations  where  it  grows,  would  prevent  these 
creatures  from  thriving  upon  it,  if  restricted  to  such  diet; 
and  at  all  events,  newly  imported  flocks  should  not  be  sud- 
denly removed  from  dry  food  to  what  is  of  so  very  succulent 
a  nature/' 

The  Governor  states  in  another  despatch  to  the  Colonial 
Office,  that  two  Americans  who  wandered  upon  West  Falk- 
land for  fourteen  months,  lived  upon  the  roots  (probably  the 
young  shoots  from  among  the  roots)  daily,  and  formed  their 
huts  of  the  cushion-like  base,  rolling  one  to  the  small  door- 
way  or  opening  when  night  came  on. 
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The  species  of  Pheenogamic  plants  that  came  under  the 
notice  of  the  Botanist  during  the  winter-months  spent  at 
the  Falklands,  are  thus  enumerated  in  his  letter;  the  names 
being,  of  course,  subject  to  future  revision.  The  numbers 
correspond  with  those  in  the  collection. 

1.  HierocMoe  {MeUca  Magellanica,  Des  Rouss.)  2.  Agrostis, 
9.  Ainu  4.  Gtamera  MageUanica  (G.  Falklandica,  Hooker,  Ic. 
Plant,  t.  489,  490).  The  embryo  has  a  superior  radicle  in  a 
pendant  seed.  5.  Portulaceous  plant,  Colobanihus,  Bartling 
and  Endlicher,  closely  allied  to  Spergula  apetala  of  Labillar- 
difcre  from  Van  Diemen's  Land.  6.  A  magnificent  Carex, 
the  "false  Tussack"  of  the  Falklands,  probably  C.  trifida  of 
Cavanilles.  7.  Trisetum?  8.  Gaimarda  australis,  the  natu- 
ral order  very  doubtful.  9.  Triticvm.  10.  Arundo  Alope* 
curus?  \\.  Agrostis.  12.  Ditto.  13.  Ditto.  14.  Poa.  15. 
Festuca.  16.  Ditto.  17.  Ditto.  18.  Agrostis.  19.  Festuca. 
20.  Agrostis.  21.  Empetrum  rubrum,  « Diddie-Dee"  of  the 
colonists.  22.  Callixene  margmata.  23.  Arbutus  (perhaps 
rather  a  GauUheriaJ  microphylla?  24.  Nanodea  muscosa. 
25.  Myrtus  Nummularia,  used  as  tea.  26.  Crucifera.  27. 
Cardamine  glacialis,  D.C.  28.  Arabia  Macloviana,  of  the 
Ic  Plant,  t.  498  \Brassica,  Gaudich.).  29.  Pernettia  empe- 
trtfoUa.  30.  Airiplex.  31.  Ranunculus.  32.  Statice  aespi- 
to$Oj  Poir.  33.  A  plant  unknown  to  me,  but  found  also  in 
Kerguelen'a  Island.  34.  A  singular  umbelliferous  plant, 
having  the  fructification  of  Hydrocotyle,  but  with  fistuloae 
leaves.*  35.  Caltha  sagittata.  86.  Ranunculus  hydrophilus. 
37*  R.  Kternatus.  38.  Stellaria  debilis,  Gaud.  39.  Speci- 
mens of  MyriophyUum,  showing  that  M.  elatinoides  and  M. 
ternatum  are  one  and  the  same.  40.  BuUiarda  moschata, 
Gaud.  41.  A  Scleranthaceaus  plant  {Mniarum  biflorum).  42. 
Chiliotrichum  amelloides,  Cass.  (Ic.  Plant,  t  485).    43.  Ho- 

•  Probably  a  species  of  Cranizia,  Nuttall,  of  North  America,  and  iden- 
tical with  C.  attenuate*  from  Buenos  Ay  res  (Hooker  and  Arn.  in  Contri- 
butions to  a  Flora  of  Sooth  America. — See  Hooker,  Bot  Misc.  vol.  3, 
p.  346).  I  possess  a  third  and  very  distinct  species,  from  the  Andes  of 
Quito,  sent  by  Dr.  W.  Jameson. 

Y  2 
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moianthus  echinulatus  (Ic.  Plant,  t.  491.).     44.  Abrotanella 
emarginata.    45.  Nassauvia   Gaudichaudii.    46.  N.  serpens. 
47.  Senecio  vulgaris.    48.  S.  candicans.    49.  Chabrma  gravel- 
lens.     50.  Aster  Vahlii  (Ic.  Plant,  t.  486).     51.  Macrorhyn- 
chus?  pumilusy  DC.     52.  Taraxacum.     53.  Chevreulia  lyco- 
podioides.     54.   Composita?    55.  Baccharis  3-dentata.     56. 
Gnaphalium  affine.     57.  Senecio  litloralis,  var.  lunatus.     58. 
Azorella  lycopodioides,  Gaud.      59.  A.  filamentosa  ?   (not   of 
Lamarck,  nor  of  Ic.  Plant,  t.  591).     60.  Botox  glebaria  (Ic. 
Plant,  t.  492).     61.  Caldasia,  probably  Azorella  daucoides  of 
D'Urville  ;  but  a  true  Caldasia.  62.  Celeri  (Apiumgraveolens). 
63.  An  Hydrocotyloid  plant,  perhaps  Azorella   Ranunculus, 
D*Urv.     64.  Rubus  geoides  (Ic.  Plant,  t.  495),     65.  Veronica 
serpyllifolia  ?  but  the  stem  furnished  with  minute  hooked 
pubescence.     66.  Caltha  appendiculata.    6jm  Gentiana  Magel- 
lanica.      68.  Calceolaria  Fothergilliu    69.  Oxalis  enneaphytta* 
(Ic.  PL  t.  449) ;  this  is  an  esculent,  its  foliage,  as  that  of  O. 
crenata  from  Chili,  makes  excellent  tarts  and  jellies.   72.  Lit- 
torella  ?     73.  Rumex,  perhaps  Acetosella.     74.  A  highly  cu- 
rious and  I  think  new  genus  of  Crudfermy  with  long  funiculi 
to  the  seeds.     75.  Gunnera  (rid.  No.  4).     76.  Viola  marulata 
(Ic.   PI.  t.  499).      77.  Aaena  adscendens.    7$-  Nerteria  de- 
pressa  ?  but  very  different  from  the  Bay  of  Islands'  plant. 
79.  Galium  trifidum  f     80.  Primula,  not  distinguishable  from 
P.farinosa.     81.  Pralia  repens.     82.  Lysimachia9  probably 
L.  repens,  D'Urv.  (Ic.  PI.  t.  536) ;  but  this,  again,  is  possibly 
too  nearly  allied  to  Anagallis.    83.  Aaena  lucida,  var.  pilosa. 
84.  Sagina,  near  S.  procumbens.      85.  Arenaria  media.     86. 
Cerastium  viscosum.      87.  C.  lineare,  of  Gaudichaud,  if  not  of 
Persoon,  but  too  close  to  C.  arvense.    88.  Stellaria  media. 
89.  Poa  annua.     90.   Carex.      91.  Ditto.     92.  Ditto.     93. 
Oreobolus  obtusangulus.    94.  Juncus  grandiflorus ;  the   soli- 
tary-flowered species  should  form  a  separate  group,  (this  is 
Marsippospermum  of  Desvaux,  and  Hook.  Ic.  PI.  t.  533).  95. 
J.  Magellanicus.    96.  J.  Scheuchzerioides.    97-  Luzula  Alope- 
citrus.      98.  Sisyrinchium  Jilifolium.     99.   Chloneat      100. 
Eleocharis.     101.   Ditto.     102.  Astelia  pumila.     103.   Poa. 
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104.  Tussock,  (Dactytis  caspitosa,  Forst.)  105.  Gnaphalium 
ctmsanffuineum. 

"  As  the  ships  remained  a  few  days  at  the  Falkland  Islands, 
after  their  return  from  Cape  Horn,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
farther  additions  were  made  to  the  collection,  since  the  early 
summer  was  approaching;  indeed,  the  botanist  says,  on  one 
occasion :  "  I  this  morning  took  off  my  hat  to  the  first  flow- 
ering specimens  of  Viola  metadata  and  Calceolaria  Fother- 
fftiliL" 

We  have  now  only  briefly  to  notice  the  botanical  results 
contained  in  the  latest  and  very  recent  intelligence  that  has 
been  received  from  the  "Erebus  and  Terror,"  namely  a 
voyage,  made  from  the  Falkland  Islands  to  St.  Martin's 
Cove,  Hermite  Island,  which  lies  westward  of  Cape  Horn, 
which  noted  promontory  they  consequently  had  to  double, 
now  for  the  second  time,  in  order  to  attain  it.  By  the  natu- 
ralist, indeed,  this  visit  could  not  fail  to  be  hailed  with  pecu- 
liar pleasure;  for,  although  situated  in  a  higher,  or  more 
southern  latitude  than  the  Falkland  Islands  (nearly  56°  of 
south  latitude),  or,  indeed,  than  any  spot,  yet  explored  by  the 
expedition,  possessing  aught  of  vegetable  life ;  yet  it  was  well 
ascertained  to  be  a  forest  land,  and  that  this  forest  was  com- 
posed of  two  species  of  little  known,  yet  highly  beautiful 
Beech-trees,  the  one  having  deciduous  and  the  other  ever- 
green foliage.  A  third  and  still  more  interesting  evergreen 
tree  (for  a  tree  it  may  be  called,  seeing  that  it  attains  a  height 
of  40  to  50  feet),  is  the  once  celebrated  Winter's  Bark,  {Dri- 
ntjfs  IVinteri  of  Forster).  By  its  first  discoverers,  its  virtues 
were  highly  vaunted ;  but  soon  the  bark  of  Canella  alba,  being 
much  more  easily  procured,  was  substituted  for  it,  and  our 
antarctic  Drimys  is  now  unknown  in  the  practice  of  physic. 

To  accomplish  this  voyage,  the  ships,  with  a  portion  of  the 
officers,  left  Berkeley  Sound  on  the  6th  of  September,  the 
spring  of  these  southern  latitudes,  and  arrived  at  their  place 
of  destination  on  the  2 1  st  of  the  same  month.  Hermite  Island 
may  be  considered  the  most  southerly  spot  on  the  globe  where 
any  thing  like  arborescent  vegetation  is  to  be  found ;  and  this 
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circumstance  is  perhaps  attributable  to  the  proximity  of  the 
island,  through  the  medium  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  to  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  continent  of  America,  which  abounds  in 
forests,  the  seeds  from  which  may  have  been  carried  by 
birds,  or  wafted  by  winds  and  waters.  The  particulars  of 
the  peculiar  productions  of  this  country  have  not  yet  been 
transmitted ;  for  the  latest  accounts  were  written  soon  after 
the  return  of  the  "  Erebus  and  Terror95  to  the  Falkland*,  on 
the  13th  of  November,  and  the  time  destined  to  examining 
and  determining  the  specimens  was  during  the  ensuing  third 
voyage  to  the  ice ;  but  the  following  hasty  list  of  the  pbeeno- 
gamous  plants,  gathered  during  their  brief  stay,  has  been 
communicated* 

"  1 .  Misodendronpunctulatum,  Banks ;  but  the  character  of  the 
fructification  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Poppig  in  EndlichePs 
Genera.  2.  A  most  curious  little  $axifrageou*-1ooking  plant 
and  with  the  habit  of  S.  bryoides ;  the  leaves  are  singularly 
bicuspidate,  the  fruit  is  superior,  2-celled  and  has  two  styles ; 
yet  it  does  not  look  like  the  capsule  of  a  Saxifrage.  3.  Sta- 
tice,  on  the  hills,  where  the  snow  has  just  left  the  ground. 
4.  Scleranthea  ?  probably  a  Mniarum.  5.  Pernettia,  which 
ascends  to  the  tops  of  the  hills,  1750  feet.  7-  Something 
quite  new  to  me,  not  found  in  flower,  but  it  has  since  shown 
blossoms  in  the  Ward's  case, — not  yet  examined.  8.  AzoreUa. 
9.  Compo8ita  ?  10.  Abrotanella.  11.  AzvreUa  lycopodimde*. 
12.  Festuca.  13.  Empetrum  rubrum.  14.  Carex,  very  small. 
15.  Call  ha,  or  an  allied  genus,  near  C.  appendiadata ;  the 
leaves  2-lobed,  lobes  incurved  and  conduplicate,  and  fringed 
at  the  margin,  reminding  me  of  the  leaves  of  Diorusa  *  there 

•  In  my  Herbarium  are  specimens  of  this  plant  from  Foster's  Collec- 
tion, given  me  under  the  name  of  "  Oxalis  Magellanica,"  Font.  Imper- 
fect as  is  the  description  of  0.  Magellanica,  it  is  quite  impossible  it  can 
apply  to  this  plant,  which  belongs  to  the  same  group  of  CaUha  as  C.  qppea- 
diculata  and  iagittata,  so  far  as  the  appendages  to  the  leaves  are  concerned  ; 
but  these  leaves  are,  otherwise,  highly  curious.  The  plant  appears  to 
grow  in  dense  tufts,  2-3  inches  high,  thickly  clothed  with  leaves  and 
sheathed  by  the  exceedingly  large  membranaceous  stipules,  two  or  three 
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are,  besides,  the  same  little  ear-like  appendages  at  the  base* 
16.  Misodendron,  in  flower,  different  from  No.  1,  having  three 
stamens  instead  of  two.  17*  Catiha  appendiculata.  18.  Our 
poor  friend  Menzies'*  '  Viola  3-dentata.'  19.  Several  forms 
of  Arbutus  (Pernettia)  mucronata,  for  it  is  a  very  variable 
plant.  20.AzareUa.  21.  Oreobolus  obtusangidus.  M.Vero- 
nica decussata.  23.  Gunnera,  the  same  as  the  Falkland 
Island  species  (G.  Falklandica,  Ic.  Plant,  t.  489, 490).  24. 
Myrtus  Nummularia.    25.  Juncus,     26.  Svtyrinchiurn?  very 

times  the  size  of  the  leaf  itself;  they  are  petiolated,  and  at  first  sight 
might  be  taken  for  the  closed  leaves  of  Dionaa !  being  orbicular,  fleshy, 
deeply  cat  into  two  parallel  lobes,  which  are  fringed  at  the  margins,  and 
folded  the  one  upon  the  other,  exactly  as  in  the  well-known  Fly-Trap  of 
America.  On  these  lobes  being  forced  back,  however,  they  are  found  to 
enclose  the  two  curious  appendages  of  the  base  (like  those  of  Caltha  appen~ 
diculate.  See  Delessert's  Icones,  v.  1,  t.  43.  and  ft  iagittata.  See  Ca- 
vanilles'  lcones,  t.  414),  notwithstanding  that  these  lobes  are  themselves 
almost  as  large  as  the  leaves ;  so  that,  when  opened,  the  leaves  are  in 
reality  4-lobed,  the  lesser  ones  closely  applied  or  folded  upon  the  face  of 
the  larger  ones,  and  these  two  folded  again  laterally  upon  themselves. 
Ihe  smaller  lobes,  or  appendages,  as  well  as  the  larger  ones,  are  equally 
beautifully  ciliated,  and  the  inner  faces  of  all  are,  besides,  concave  and 
minutely  papillose.    I  shall  propose  for  this  plant  the  name  of 

Caltha  (Psychrophila,  DC.)  dioneetfolia;  minuta,  densissime  csespitosa, 
ramosa,  foliis  petiolatis.  orbiculatis  carnosis  bilobis  lobis  conduplicatis  ap- 
pendiculisque  appressis  pulcherrime  setoso-ciliatis  intusque  minutissime 
papulosis,  stipulis  membranaceis  maximis,  pedunculo  unifloro  vix  foliis 
longiore,  sepalis  5  ovato-oblongts,  staminibuB  5-9,  ovariis  sub-3. 

Has.  Tierradel  Fuego,  Fonter.  Hermite  Island,  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Herra  del  Fuego,  J.  D.  Hooker. 

•  It  was  only  on  returning  to  the  Falklands  from  Cape  Horn,  and  just 
previously  to  writing  the  above,  that  Dr.  Hooker  had  received  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  his  venerable  friend  Mr.  Menzies,  for  whom  he,  in  common 
with  all  those  who  knew  his  worth,  entertained  a  great  affection.  Many 
notices  of  the  stations  of  rare  plants  in  distant  regions  did  Mr* 
Menzies  give  to  our  young  botanist  before  his  embarkation,  and  the  news 
of  the  decease  of  such  a  friend  could  not  fail  to  touch  him  deeply,  while 
traversing  seas  which  had  been  visited  by  that  amiable  man  fifty 
years  before,  when  on  his  voyage  round  the  globe  with  Capt.  Van- 
couver. 
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and  curious*  with  angularly  compressed  finrit.*  27* 
Qdobamtkut?  28.  Plawfaya.  29.  Daidmms  Beech  (Fagms 
Antarctica  of  tbe  London  Journal  of  Botany,  t.  l,t.  6),  fl.  £. 
30.  Auema.  31.  Variety  of  Cfattfai  mgittmtm.  32.  Cfarasftawa. 
33.  iYtaw/o,  probably  identical  with  that  which  is  found  in 
the  Falkland  Islands.  34.  Jwcms  grmmtyorms.  35.  Groata- 
nem.  36.  Brings  Wmteri  ;  the  wood  of  this  tree  has  a  glan- 
dular tissue,  as  in  the  Fines,  and  die  genus  7nrwaaata  37- 
B0ieri»ffic|/bfia).  38.  Herberts  (with  foliage  quite  entire,  as 
in  5.  wucropkfUmy  Font-,  but  Termcose  flowers,  like  those  of 
&  fWje^UM.  39.  EseaBomm  serrmtm  (Ic  Plant,  t.  540).  4a 
Hmhrage*.  41. DmlBmrdm.  42~Ericacem,  bat  undetermined; 
habit  like  Perae/fto,  but  firuit  a  dry  capsule,  and  the  calyx 
wholly  inferior  and  not  in  die  least  fleshy.  44.  DotuUia  lia- 
geOamiau  45.  Permettuu  46.  Ccayorifo.  47.  Xamodeamm*- 
easo.  48.  and  49.  Composite.  50.  TkaBctrmm?  51.  Fagus 
Fbrsteri  (London  Journal  of  Botany,  T.2,Lb)?.  Probably 
among  the  specimens  there  may  exist  the  F.  betmloides  of 
Mirbel  (Mem.  du  Mas.  <FHist.  Nat.  t.  14,  p.  469,  t.  25,  PI.  6 
in  text,  and  F.  dubim,  Mirb.  in  the  same  work,  and  toL  PL  4  7 1 , 
t.  26,  in  text,  PL  7;  which  that  author  himself  belieres  to  be 
only  a  variety  of  F.  betmloides,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  this  is  identical  with  the  F.  Fbrsteri,  or  Behdm  Antarc- 
tica, Forst-).  52.—?.  53.  Baammcmtms  Ktematms .  54.  Pim- 
gmicmta  !  one  specimen  only  with  fruit,  and  a  withered  corolla 
upon  it.  55.  LeptkmeOa?  56.  GoSawt.  57-  Oralis.  58. 
Droseru.  59.  Cardamme.  6a  Amimmu  61.  CkUtotrickmm* 
62.  AzartUa  Jttamemtosa.  63.  Pratiaf  64.  Ac*ma?  65. 
Gmmera.  66.  .Cineraria  lemcantka  *  67*  Cineraria  ?  68. 
Ttatadt  (Dactgtis  aespitosa)  in  full  flower.  69.  Graminea. 
70.  (aetata.  71.  to  76.  Different  Grasses,  with  only  the 
withered  remains  of  last  season's  flowers.  77.  7bmaia.  78. 
TWrtmm.  79.  Gmmarda  Anstrmhs .  SO.  AsUmm  pmmiku  81. 
Tttrmekm  McgeUamicmm  (Ic  Plant  t.  534).  82.  Ortobohts. 
83.  OaJKxwK.     84.  Jmmcns. 

•  Tnk  was  found  by  Mr.  Wright  in  the  Falkland  bland*. 
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"The  Cryptogambe  are  far  more  numerous,  and  I  have 
paid  particular  attention  to  these,  because  others  Naturalists 
can  collect  pheenogamous  plants,  while  few  will  be  disposed 
to  devote  that  minute  attention  necessary  for  the  investiga- 
tion of  this  Class.  It  has  been  an  object  with  me  to  gather 
aa  many  species  as  possible  of  each  Natural  Order,  being  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  ascertain  the  proportion  which  the  Natural 
Orders  bear  to  each  other  in  their  respective  Antarctic  longi- 
tudes, and  to  each  other  in  their  own  localities  :  as  a  matter 
of  primary  importance  in  the  elucidation  of  Botanical  Geo- 
graphy, and  as  evincing  the  effects  of  climate  upon  the  Vege- 
table Kingdom,  several  of  the  tabular  results  I  have  already 
hastily  drawn  out  show  a  delightful  accordance ;  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  result  of  this  expedition  which  has  given  me  so 
much  pleasure  as  to  find  how  beautifully  certain  groups  rise 
in  the  scale  as  we  proceed  south,  proving  the  accuracy  of  the 
learned  Mr.  Brown's  views.  As  we  advance  in  the  Antarctic 
Regions,  Fungi  disappear  and  Lichens  increase.  Among  the 
Mosses  the  Pleurocarpi  diminish  in  proportion  to  the  Acro- 
carpi;  as  does  the  relative  number  of  Pleurocarpi  which 
bear  fruit,  to  those  which  are  barren ;  Cyperacea  decrease, 
and  Dicotyledones  bear  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  Mono- 
cotytedones." 

Our  latest  tidings  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition  were  dated 
the  Falkland  Islands,  Nov.  30th ;  about  a  fortnight  after  its 
return  from  Hermite  Island,  and  on  the  point  of  proceeding, 
as  was  expected,  again  to  the  south,  in  Weddell's  track ; 
there,  we  trust,  to  visit  some  of  the  New  South  Shetland 
group,  where  a  Grass  (Aira  Antarctica)  published  by  us  in 
the  "  Icones  Plantarum,"  was  found,  and  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  southern  pheenogamic  plant  yet  known  to  us. 
Previous,  however,  to  the  departure  of  the  "Erebus"  and 
"Terror,"  two  very  large  Wardian  cases  were  despatched  to 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew,  filled  with  plants,  the 
one  the  productions  of  Hermite  Island,  Cape  Horn;  the 
other  containing  the  plants  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which 
latter  was  filled  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Lyall  of  the  "  Terror." 
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The  boxes  encountered  a  most  stormy  passage,  bat  it  is 
with  infinite  pleasure  I  can  state  that  several  of  the  most 
interesting  among  the  plants  have  arrived  in  good  condition, 
and  bid  fair  to  prove  great  acquisitions  to  our  Gardens,  and 
I  trust  I  may  say  to  our  Forest  Scenery ;  for  among  those 
that  have  reached  their  destination  in  the  best  state,  are 
healthy  young  trees  of  the  beautiful  Evergreen  Beech  {Fagus 
Forsteri),  the  Deciduous  Beech  (Fagus  Antarctica),  and  the 
Winter's  Bark  (Drimys  Winteri).  So  far  as  I  know,  the  two 
first  of  these  have  never  been  introduced  alive  to  this  coun- 
try, before ;  while  the  latter  is  so  rare  that,  I  believe,  pre- 
vious to  the  present  importation,  the  only  plant  of  Winter9* 
Bark  that  existed  in  Europe,  is  the  fine  specimen,  12-14  feet 
high,  in  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  of  Kew.  Now,  all  these 
and  several  herbaceous  plants  in  the  Collections,  such  as  the 
Gunnera  FalMandica,  Caltha  appendiculata,  Berberis  iUcifotta 
with  its  fine  holly-like  leaves,  as  the  name  imparts,  and  with 
flowers  larger  than  those  of  any  known  species  of  the  Genus, 
Pernettia,  Lotnaria  MageUanica,  Asplenium  Magettarricum,  §c. 
promise  to  do  well.  Many  other  plants  had  been  placed  in 
the  Cases,  but  did  not  survive  the  voyage :  as  young  plants 
of  the  Tussack,  a  great  number  of  the  fine  Mosses  and  Jh»- 
germannue  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  especially  the  noble  Polytri- 
chum  dendroideum ;  these  all  perished.  Already  the  dupli- 
cate living  specimens  are  dispersed,  far  and  wide,  among  the 
many  friends  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  and  every  exer- 
tion will  be  used  by  the  recipients,  and  by  ourselves;  to 
increase  the  stock  of  these  interesting  strangers.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  season  of  the  year  (winter)  did  not  allow 
of  perfect  seeds  of  the  Tussock  being  sent;  but  the  Governor, 
in  his  letter  to  Lord  Stanley,  has  promised  to  collect  and 
forward  ripe  seeds,  and  has  suggested  that  the  Grass  is 
worthy  of  trial,  not  only  on  the  coast,  but  even  in  an  inland 
situation,  such  as  Chat-Moss ;  and  the  success,  which  has 
attended  the  germination  of  the  seeds  in  Governor  Moody's 
garden  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  is  certainly  encouraging. 

Although,  as  already  noticed,  our  letters  from  the  officers 
of  the  expedition  bear  date  only  to  Nov.  30th  1 842,  we  have  re- 
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ceived  information  by  a  more  recent  arrival  from  the  Falkland's, 
that  the  Erebus  and  Terror  did  not  proceed  to  the  south  till 
after  the  first  week  in  December,  when,  summer  having  com- 
menced, we  may  confidently  hope  that  the  Botanists  reaped 
a  good  harvest  of  flowering  plants.  It  is  believed  that  it  was 
Capt.  Ross's  intention  to  proceed  in  the  direction  of  Capt. 
Weddell's  route,  in  order  to  verify  his  statements :  in  which 
case  there  exist  many  interesting  groups  of  Islands  in  the 
way,  which  we  trust  will  be  visited.  What  success  may  have 
attended  the  navigator's  approach  to  the  Pole  in  that  direc- 
tion it  is  vain  for  us  to  conjecture.  Of  one  thing  we  feel 
sure  that  the  gallant  commander  will  perform  all  that  a 
British  navigator  can  do,  and  that  the  same  spirit  animates 
every  officer  and  seaman  attached  to  the  Expedition.  Should 
no  further  discoveries  be  made  than  have  already  been 
effected  by  this  Voyage,  yet  these,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
when  the  results  shall  be  published,  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the 
glory  of  this  nation,  high  as  it  already  stands,  in  all  that 
concerns  maritime  discovery  and  scientific  research. 

Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew. 
May  25,  1843. 

While  correcting  for  the  press  the  last  sheet  of  the  above 
notes,  the  joyful  news  has  reached  England  of  the  safe  arri- 
val of  the  Antarctic  Discovery  Ships  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  on  the  4th  of  April,  after  a  third  cruize  in  the  dreary 
South  Polar  Regions,  where  they  were  brought  up  on  the 
5th  of  March,  1843,  by  the  heavy  Pack  ice,  in  lat.  71°  SC, 
long.  15°  W.  This  point  was  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of 
any  previous  navigator  but  Weddeil  (themselves  excepted), 
and,  several  degrees*  nearer  the  South  Pole  than  had  been 

•  The  only  account  within  my  reach  of  the  last  Voyage  of  D'Urville 
(the  Expedition  ofth*  Astrolabe  and  ZiUt)  is  given  in  a  volume  published 
at  Paris,  1843,  entitled  "  La  PolyniftU  et  let  Isles  Marqui$e$."  There  it 
is  stated  that  "the  two  ships,"  just  mentioned,  were  at  Port  Famine,  Pata- 
gonia, and  as  the  month  of  December  had  arrived,  it  was  high  time  to 
proceed  towards  the  Pole.    Weddeil  was  the  individual  whose  steps  they 
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attained  by  the  brave  but  unfortunate  D'Urville,  during 
his  attempt  to  follow  in  the  same  (that  is  Weddell's) 
track. 

wished  to  follow.  Cook,  in  1775,  had  met  with  ice  in  the  60th  degree ; 
Powell,  in  1721,  had  been  unable  to  proceed  beyond  62;  Biscoe  had 
attained  63  with  difficulty,  while  Weddell  declared  that  he  found  open 
water  as  high  as  the  71st  degree.  The  ships  accordingly  sailed  in  that 
direction  and  through  smooth  seas ;  but,  on  the  18th  of  January,  ao 
iceberg  eighty  feet  high,  was  suddenly  seen  ahead  of  the  Astrolabe. 
These  floating  masses  became  more  and  more  numerous,  and  on  the 
22nd,  in  lat.  '  about9  65  degrees,  an  immense  barrier  was  descried 
stretching  all  along  the  line  of  horizon.  It  would  be  difficult  to  con- 
ceive the  magnificence  of  this  threatening  spectacle ;  in  which  the  eye 
continually  seems  to  descry  some  striking  work  of  architecture;  as  gothic 
cathedrals  of  the  richest  sculpture,  or  groups  of  glittering  obelisks  and 
temples  gigantic  as  those  of  EUora,  or  perhaps  vast  quarries  of  sparkling 
marble,  or  an  immense  city,  bristling  with  edifices,  all  as  if  viewed 
through  the  vapory  and  confused  mist  of  dawning  morn. 

"  Had  not  this  scene  been  replete  with  perils,  the  eye  might  have  dwelt 
upon  it  with  delight ;  but  the  danger  was  too  pressing,  with  the  foe  in 
full  view.  For  several  days,  the  ships  coasted  this  eternal  wall,  in  hopes 
of  detecting  some  aperture,  and  every  where  it  presented  the  same  firm 
and  formidable  appearance.  Many  times  the  ships  were  entangled  amid 
enormous  glaciers,  till  on  the  3rd  of  February,  a  barrier,  200  toises 
broad,  cut  off  their  return  to  the  open  sea.  What  was  the  terror  of  our 
crews,  and  how  earnestly  did  they  labour  to  extricate  themselves  with 
levers,  saws,  and  hatchets !  By  dint  of  ropes  and  manual  exertions,  the 
ships  were,  in  five  days,  hauled  into  a  narrow  lane  between  the  icebergs, 
and  the  wind  becoming  favourable,  they  hoisted  all  sail  and  made  a  final 
and  successful  effort ;  and  alternately  pushing  and  being  pulled,  though 
at  the  risk  of  flying  into  a  thousand  shivers,  they  gained  the  open  water. 
Thus  safe,  though  much  damaged,  the  vessels  escaped  from  a  week  of 
appalling  confinement. 

"This  convincing  proof  seemed  to  forbid  any  exposure  to  new  perils 
on  the  faith  of  Weddell.  But  loth  to  quit  these  latitudes  with  only  dis- 
appointment, M.  D'Urville  pursued  the  line  of  the  barrier  for  three 
hundred  miles,  and  only  quitted  it  when  accumulated  ice  blocked  up 
his  passage.  He  then  returned  upon  the  Orkneys  and  the  eastern  shore 
of  New  South  Shetland,  completing  their  geography ;  and  being  anxious 
to  ascertain  the  true  nature  of  those  snowy  peaks  to  which  whalers  had 
assigned  the  names  of  Palmer's  Land  and  Trinity,  and  which  had  also 
been  variously  called  by  Forster,  Biscoe,  and  Morrell,  he  made  for  these 
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A  brief  sketch  of  this  last  cruize  will  be  the  more  interest- 
ing, because,  on  this  occasion,  probably  owing  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  islands,  and  the  comparative  proximity  of  the 
South  American  continent  and  the  Falklands,  vegetation, 
such  aa  it  is,  and  requiring  almost  the  eye  of  a  botanist  to 
descry  its  existence,  was  detected  in  latitudes  far  more 
southerly  than  during  either  of  the  two  previous  voyages. 

The  Expedition  quitted  Berkeley  Sound,  East  Falkland,  on 
the  morning  of  the  17th  of  December,  1842,  and  making  all 
sail,  ran  to  the  southward,  with  fresh  breezes,  gales,  and 
much  misty,  foggy  weather,  till  the  24th,  when  the  position 
of  the  ships  was  a  little  eastward  of  Clarence  Island,  though 
the  thick  atmosphere  prevented  the  land  being  made.  On 
that  day  the  navigators  fell  in  with  the  first  berg  and  much 
rotten  ice,  and  saw  some  birds,  the  white  Chionia  of  the 
Falklands,  which  are  always  a  sure  sign  that  land  is  near.  On 
Christmas  day,  the  same  cheerless  weather  prevailed,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  25th  of  December  is  the 
midsummer  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere :  snow-squalls  and 
furious  winds  from  the  S.W.  assailed  them ;  but  the  evening 
becoming  clearer,  many  icebergs  were  discerned,  and  the  first 
White  Petrel  gave  intimation  that  the  Pack-ice  was  at  hand, 

little  known  points.  Approaching  the  land  in  a  different  direction  from  any 
previous  navigator,  our  French  commandant  explored  it  for  a  hundred  and 
twenty  miles,  between  63  and  64  degrees  south  and  58-62  degrees  west  of 
Paris ;  and  found  its  coast  everywhere  crowned  with  numerous  peaks,  and 
covered  with  unmelting  ice.  To  the  largest  portion  of  land  was  assigned 
the  name  of  Louis  Philippe ;  the  smaller  ones  received  various  appellations. 
During  the  progress  of  this  fatiguing  service,  the  season  became  late, 
and  scurvy  having  seized  the  crews,  it  was  necessary  quickly  to  quit 
these  dreary  regions,  and  regain  one  of  the  ports  of  Chili.  When  the 
ships  reached  Conception,  forty  men  on  board  the  Zilte  were  unfit  for 
service ;  and  though  only  fifteen  were  sick  in  the  A$trolabe/ 'yet  the  dis- 
ease was  making  progress,  and  the  Commandant  himself  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  it.  Careful  medical  treatment,  a  salubrious  regimen,  and 
the  air  of  land,  quickly  banished  this  scourge,  and  brought  health  back 
to  the  countenances  of  the  navigators,  so  that  when  they  cast  anchor  in 
the  Bay  of  Valparaiso,  the  number  of  scorbutic  individuals  was  reduced 
to  three/' 
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for  these  beautiful  birds  are  never  seen  away  from  the  imme- 
diate edge  of  the  Pack ;  and  the  ships  accordingly  fell  in  with 
it  the  same  night.  First  passing  through  some  heavy  streams 
of  ice,  they  made  the  Pack,  running  east  and  west,  very  heavy 
and  formed  of  laige  pieces  of  rotten  ice.  Many  bergs  were 
floating  about,  apparently  quite  out  of  their  element  (if  such 
an  expression  is  allowable),  for  they  were  much  broken  up, 
and  partially  melted,  looking  very  different,  indeed,  from  the 
huge,  hard,  tubular  masses  which  the  navigators  had  been 
accustomed,  during  their  two  previous  cruizes,  to  meet  with. 
The  fogs  continued  so  dense,  that,  though  the  surf  was  heard 
dashing  over  the  ice,  and  thus  apprizing  the  voyagers  of  the 
proximity  of  danger,  it  was  impossible  to  see  anything.  On 
the  28th,  the  icy  hills  of  Palmer's  and  Louis  Philippe's 
Islands  were  announced  by  the  increasing  coldness  and  clear- 
ness of  the  air,  and  several  large  barrier  bergs,  and  much 
loose  ice,  floated  in  all  directions.  Many  birds,  large  Finner 
Whales,  and  shoals  of  a  smaller  species,  speckled  black  and 
white,  were  observed ;  and  what  deeply  interested  the  bota- 
nist, as  occurring  in  such  a  high  southern  latitude,  the  ships 
passed  two  much  battered  patches  of  Sea-weed,  apparently 
belonging  to  the  genus  MacrocystU,  but  which  it  was  im- 
practicable to  pick  up.  The  land  came  in  sight  that  evening. 
It  is  described  as  consisting  of  low  hills,  nearly  covered  with 
snow,  with  several  islands  lying  off  it,  and  terminating  to  the 
northward  in  a  bluff,  which  is  both  further  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  than  the  Pointe  Frangaise  of  D'Urville. 
The  aspect  is  by  no  means  fine  or  imposing,  the  land  being 
low  and  of  a  rounded  outline,  apparently  but  a  few  hundred 
feet  high,  partially  bare  of  snow,  and  presenting  huge  gla- 
ciers here  and  there.  Icebergs  were  very  numerous,  often 
blocking  up  the  view  of  the  horizon,  and  the  sea  was  full  of 
loose  ice,  much  of  which  was  stained  brown,  with  those 
infusorial  and  confervoid  remains,  found  abundantly  by  former 
navigators. 

Many  seals  and  penguins  frequented  the  ice  in  this  place, 
and  the  "  Terror,"  passing  several  islets  on  the  coast,  was 
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enabled  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  sea-weed,  which  the  surgeon  of 
that  ship  gave  to  the  botanist  on  board  the  "  Erebus/'  by 
whom  it  was  ascertained  to  be  a  singular  new  Sargassum, 
analogous  to,  but  distinct  from,  a  species  previously  found 
on  Lord  Auckland's  Island;  and  he  thus  describes  it:— 
"  Frond  pinnatifid,  its  segments  1}  inch  long  entire  round, 
vesicles  axillary  solitary,  and  the  diameter  of  a  small  grape, 
receptacles  -  crowded  together,  shortly  pedicellate  axillary. 
Colour  chocolate  brown.  Length  3  feet,  sparingly  branched. 
Dissections  of  the  receptacles  are  made  from  the  recent  plant, 
and  will  be  sent  home."  This  sea- weed  is  probably  allied  to 
the  Fucus  decurretis,  of  Turner's  Historia  Fucorum,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Webster  in  the  Appendix  to  Forster's  Voyage,* 
under  the  head  of  Deception  Island,  one  of  the  South  Shet- 
land group. 

Two  days  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  get  down  to  the 
south-eastward,  but  snow-storms  and  heavy  Pack-ice  ren- 
dered this  hope  fruitless,  so  that  on  the  30th,  the  "  Erebus" 
bent  her  best  bower  cable,  and  bore  up  for  the  land  again, 
which  was  approached  somewhat  to  the  south  of  where  they 
had  neared  it,  four  days  previously*  The  mountains  were 
here  of  greater  elevation,  with  several  peaks,  which  were  cal- 
culated at  about  3,000  feet  high,  and  all  apparently  of  volca- 
nic origin,  though  not  active  at  the  present  day.  Enormous 
glaciers  might  be  seen,  running  along  some  parts  of  the 
coast  for  many  miles,  terminating  towards  the  sea  in  icy 
precipices.  On  the  little  islands  near  the  land,  the  snow 
was  often  melted;  and  though  low,  many  of  them  pre- 
sented remarkable  craters,  with  numerous  and  very  large 
icebergs  floating  round  them.  Several  gulls,  terns,  cormorants 
and  other  sea-fowl  were  noticed  here. 

The  last  day  of  1842  was  fine  and  clear,  enabling  the  voy- 

•  "  The  Jfai,  or  Sto-we*d$,  were  few  and  unimportant ;  the  most  common 
was  found  floating.  It  was  of  a  pale  chocolate  colour,  stem  and  branches 
flat,  fee.  The  mode  of  reproduction  appeared  to  be  from  a  cluster  of  buds, 
appended  to  the  terminal  branches/'— Forster's  Voyage,  vol.  ii,  Appendix, 
p.  301. 
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agers  to  steer  to  the  southward,  through  openings  in  the  ice, 
with  a  strong  tide  or  current,  and  in  the  evening  they  descried 
a  most  singular  crater-shaped,  conical  island,  to  the  south- 
west, backed  by  what  appeared  to  be  other  low  islands,  all 
quite  bare  of  snow,  and  these  again,  surmounted  by  many 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation  and  tabular  form,  covered 
with  snow  and  ice.  What  seemed  separate  islands,  however, 
proved  a  continued  land ;  and  as  it  was  thus  impossible  to 
be  penetrated,  the  ships  lay-to,  among  very  thick  ice ;  and 
to  their  disappointment,  were  wafted  northward,  along  with 
the  surrounding  bergs,  by  a  tide  (?)  which  required  all  their 
efforts  to  resist,  and  to  maintain  their  position. 

New  Year's  Day  was  also  fair ;  the  ships  were  then  in  lat. 
64°  14',  long.  55°  54',  and  lying  off  the  above-described  land, 
which  forms  a  deep  bight,  in  which  is  situated  the  small 
conical  island.  The  coast  trends  from  South  to  E.N.E.,  and 
ends  in  a  bluff  point,  covered  with  little  extinct  craters,  and 
bare  of  snow.  Many  stupendous  icebergs,  of  a  tabular  form, 
and  from  2  to  5  miles  long,  formed  a  kind  of  chain  from  the 
point  of  land,  all  aground,  and  doubtless  retaining  the  Pack  in 
its  place,  like  so  many  firmly-fixed  piles.  On  the  2nd  of  Ja- 
nuary, the  Pack  closed  upon  the  ships,  which  were  accordingly 
made  fast  to  a  large  piece  of  ice,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
pressure  and  keeping  them  from  drifting  too  far.  The  Floes 
were  large,  and  much  more  like  hummocks  in  their  character 
than  is  general,  appearing  as  if  they  had  been  broken  up  and 
consolidated  again,  full  of  holes,  and  covered  with  soft  trea- 
cherous snow.  Many  birds  were  hovering  about  the  ice,  and 
among  them,  a  few  King  Penguins,  weighing  60-70  pounds, 
with  Hawk-Gulh,  White  Petrel,  and  four  or  five  other  species 
of  Petrel.  A  heavy  northerly  gale  came  on  the  next  day, 
accompanied  with  mist  and  snow,  and  the  ships  cast  off 
from  the  floe  and  got  into  a  little  pool  of  water,  in  which 
they  beat  about  among  ice,  their  object  being  to  gain  the 
bight,  and  the  small  crater-shaped  island,  which  they  were 
enabled  to  do  on  the  6th,  when  the  weather  again  became 
clear,  and  the  sun,  to  their  great  delight,  shone  forth.    The 
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botanist  landed  on  the  little  island,  and  found  it  a  most 
singular  spot.  He  gathered  upon  it  what  he  calls  the  ghosts 
of  18  cryptogamic  plants,  but  there  appeared  no  trace  of  phee- 
nogamic  vegetation;  and  exoept  one  or  two  of  the  Lichens, 
all  the  species  were  extremely  scarce.  Of  Mosses  he  found 
four  kinds,  one  coming  into  fruit ;  and  eight  Lichens ;  among 
them,  a  Pmrmelka,  the  rest  being  crustaceous,  except  a  /re- 
meiioid  one;  a  green  species  of  Protococcus,  and  Ulva  crispa, 
apparently  identical  with  the  European  species  found  in 
Ross's  Islet,  *as  stated  in  the  list  of  Captain  Parry's  plants : 
thus,  unless  the  Red-snow,  spoken  of  by  Forster,  should 
prove  the  real  so  named,  plant  of  the  Arctic  regions,  this 
Uha  erispa,  with  Desmorestia  aculeata  also  gathered,  are  the 
only  vegetable  productions  common  to  both  extremities  of 
our  globe,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  what 
are  the  intermediate  countries  which  they  inhabit.  Aspe- 
rococcus  buttatusP,  or  a  very  nearly  allied  species,  iden- 
tical with  what  is  found  at  Cape  Horn,  with  the  remains  of 
an  Iriddea,  (also  a  Falkland  Island  species,  L  micans  ?)  and 
an  Oscillatoria,  or  Calothrix,  complete  the  list  The  Botanist 
says,  that  though  his  specimens,  the  best  which  circum- 
stances enabled  him  to  procure,  are  but  such  poor  scraps, 
that  it  was  almost  difficult  to  identify  them,  yet  he  felt  it  a  great 
consolation,  after  so  long  a  cruize,  to  gather  any  plants  in 
regions  far  more  southerly  than  vegetation  had  been  sup- 
posed to  inhabit.  "  I  have  prepared/'  he  writes,  "  draw- 
ings of  all  the  plants,  one  is  a  very  beautiful  and  scarce  little 
Lichen,  a  Parmalia  of  a  golden  yellow  colour,  with  black 
scutella,  which  I  should  like  to  name  after  my  kind  godfather.* 
The  White  Petrel  breeds  in  the  cliffs,  and  there  was  a  large 
colony  of  Cormorants  and  Penguins  near  the  sea.    I  collected 

•  Little  aware  that  the  decease  of  this  estimable  man,  and  elegant  scho- 
lar, the  Rev.  Jas.  Dalton,  late  Rector  of  Croft,  in  Yorkshire,  like  that 
of  the  venerable  Menzie,  had  recently  taken  place.  Mr.  Dalton  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  Lichens,  as  well  as  to  the  Mones,  though  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  phcnogamic  botany,  and  with  the  Carice$  in 
particular. 
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specimens  of  these  birds  and  their  eggs ;  also  of  the  rocks, 
and  of  every  thing  I  could  find,  without  taking  my  eyes  off 
the  plants.  I  ascended  the  hill  as  high  as  was  possible,  but 
could  not  reach  the  summit,  for  we  were  only  allowed  three 
hours  upon  the  island,  and  I  dared  not  waste  time  in  making 
such  attempts.  As  it  was,  we  were  not  half  sufficiently  long 
there  to  accomplish  what  I  could  have  wished,  for  the  diffi- 
culty I  experienced  in  detecting  any  vegetation  at  all,  con- 
vinces me  that  much  may  have  eluded  my  researches,  and 
that  perhaps  double  as  many  plants  might  have  been  gathered, 
if  I  could  have  staid  to  seek  for  them.  The  Sargassum  above- 
noticed,  does  not  appear  to  grow  on  the  shores/' 

The  afternoon  of  the  day  during  which  this  island  was  visited 
Found  the  officers  and  crew  with  the  less  agreeable  employ- 
ment of  towing  the  ships  off  the  land,  by  the  help  of  all  their 
boats,  for  the  winds  were  so  light  and  the  tide  ran  so  strong, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  the  vessels  to  hold  their  own.  (At  night 
a  fresh  breeze  springing  up,  enabled  the  navigators  to  steer 
for  the  point  of  land  before  mentioned,  and  to  pass  with  dif- 
ficulty through  the  very  narrow  channel,  which  separates  this 
promontory  from  the  chain  of  icebergs.  This  land  proved  on 
near  inspection,  to  be  an  exceedingly  slender  cape,  bare  of 
snow,  with  steep  banks  dipping  down  to  the  sea,  and  full  of 
extraordinary  cracks  and  fissures,  with  its  top  covered  with 
little  cones  and  craters,  apparently  formed  of  a  mass  of  light 
brown  volcanic  mud,  which  had  cracked  while  in  the  process 
of  induration  and  through  which  the  vents  had  protruded. 
Or  possibly,  this  land  might  be  composed  of  a  mass  of  scoriae, 
ejected  from  the  little  craters,  which  has  been  worn  into  per- 
pendicular escarpments  towards  the  sea,  by  the  action  of  the 
tides,  and  the  fissures  are  caused  by  the  snow  melting.  The 
voyagers  were  much  struck  by  the  singular  aspect  which  these 
isolated  pieces  of  land,  quite  bare  of  snow,  as  of  vegetation, 
yet  so  very  near  an  ice-bound  continent,  present.  The  weather 
continued  so  thick  for  three  days,  that  the  two  ships  were  only 
enabled  to  keep  company  by  firing  guns  and  beating  gongs, &c 
On  the  9th,  as  the  gloomy  atmosphere  and  theice,  closing  round, 
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rendered  voluntary  progress  impossible,  and  the  tide  drifted 
the  u  Erebus"  towards  a  large  stranded  berg,  the  boats  were 
lowered  and  she  was  towed  ott,  and  after  running  between 
two  icebergs,  she  was  made  fast  to  a  large  floe,  her  position 
having,  even  then,  to  be  constantly  shifted  as  the  ice  turned 
round.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  11th,  when 
they  cast  off  from  the  floe  and  made  for  a  space  of  clear  water 
between  the  Pack  and  the  land,  which  they  reached  and  then 
observed  a  burner  of  ice  or  glacier,  presenting  a  wall  which 
much  resembled,  though  it  was  on  a  smaller  scale,  the  barrier 
twice  encountered  by  the  Antarctic  expedition  in  lat  78°.  It 
is  described  as  meeting  the  steep  shore  quite  abruptly  and 
running  back  in  a  slanting  line  to  the  loftier  land  and  moun- 
tains, forming  a  sloping  wall,  perhaps  70  feet  high.  The  bergs 
which  are  seen  in  its  vicinity,  cannot  have  formed  a  portion 
of  it  and  been  broken  off,  as  they  are  considerably  loftier 
than  itself  and  aground  much  further  from  the  shores.  Far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  this  glaeier  skirted  the  coast  to  the 
south  east,  the  tide  running  very  strong  at  its  base  and  coloured 
of  a  burnt  sienna  hue  by  the  infusorial  and  confervoid  subs- 
tance. On  the  13th,  at  2  p.m.,  the  tide  hurried  both  ships 
among  the  lee-ice,  (or  ice  lying  to  leeward),  a  most  troublesome 
and  unfortunate  circumstance,  for  the  ice  is,  of  course,  much 
heaviest  and  most  closely  packed  to  leeward,  and  when  once  a 
ship  gets  entangled  with  it,  she  cannot  sail  out.  The  only 
mode  of  extrication  by  which  a  vessel  can  regain  the  open  water 
to  windward,  whence  she  came,  is  to  warp  out,  by  fastening 
fines  to  the  hammocks  on  the  ice,  and  bringing  them  to  the 
capstan,  gradually,  against  both  wind  and  ice,  heaving  her 
ahead  between  the  pieces.  Several  warps  require  to  be  out, 
from  different  parts  at  a  time,  and  are  hauled  on,  or  brought 
to  the  windlass,  capstan  or  winch,  according  to  circumstances, 
All  hands,  on  board  must  strain  at  this  work,  which  cannot  be 
pursued  if  there  is  much  wind.  As  it  was,  five  minutes  suf- 
ficed to  carry  the  "  Erebus"  into  the  lee  ice  on  the  13th  of 
February,  and  three  hours  were  required  to  get  her  out  again. 
The  "  Terror,"  being  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  in,  was  not 
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clear  till  next  morning,  all  her  men,  of  course,  on  deck,  and 
fourteen  hours  of  severe  labour  were  spent  in  extricating  her 
from  this  dangerous  situation*  The  same  scene  of  labour  and 
peril  was  repeated  the  next  two  days  with  increased  detention. 
But  so  continued  and  so  fatiguing  were  the  baffling  diffi- 
culties with  which,  day  after  day,  and  often  during  many 
nights,  the  persevering  commander  of  the  expedition  and  his 
officers  were  tried,  that  we  cannot  continue  to  particularize 
them,  and  shall  sum  up  their  month  of  January  of  this  year 
(equivalent  to  our  July)  by  saying  that  the  time  was  spent, 
generally  near  the  Pack  edge,  in  fruitless  endeavours  to 
proceed  towards  the  south ;  sometimes  beating  about  in  little 
pools  of  water,  and  sometimes  made  fast  to  floes,  with  the 
agreeable  diversity  of  weather  afforded  by  gales  of  wind, 
snow-squalls,  fogs  and  misty  rain.  If  they  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  the  pack,  which  barred  their  southerly  progress, 
they  were  beset  with  the  ice  and  lost  much  time  in  getting 
out,  and  if  they  bore  away,  then  the  current  and  the  course 
of  the  floating  bergs  took  them  to  the  north,  the  direction 
which  of  all  others  they  sought  to  avoid.  On  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary a  heavy  swell  from  the  north-east  indicated  the  proxi- 
mity of  clear  water  and  by  dint  of  tacking  and  boring, 
they  cleared  the  loose  ice,  and  hoped,  by  going  rapidly 
to  the  east,  to  reach  Weddell's  track,  which  Captain 
Ross  trusted  to  find  either  quite  open,  or  but  little  inter- 
cepted by  ice.  The  prevalence  of  westerly  winds  in  these 
latitudes  favoured  this  supposition.  But,  as  if  to  disap- 
point their  main  object,  the  expedition  was  now  doomed 
to  encounter  such  a  succession  of  easterly  gales,  right 
in  their  teeth,  as  they  had  never  met  with  in  all  their 
previous  experience  of  Antarctic  navigation.  The  build  of 
the  "  Erebus  and  Terror/'  which  one  of  their  officers  term 
"  our  round-nosed  ships,"  was  peculiarly  unfavourable  to 
making  way  against  head-winds,  and  when  they  had  obtained 
a  latitude,  but  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  where  D'Urville  had 
been  foiled,  they  found  the  same  heavy  Pack-ice  blocking  up 
Weddell's  homeward  passage.  Already  the  increasing  darkness 
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of  the  night,  forbidding  any  progress  during  those  hours  of  ob- 
scurity, rendered  it  impracticable  to  enter  the  Pack-ice,  even 
had  it  been  slack  enough  for  them  to  do  so;  and  the  Captain 
had,  therefore,  no  choice  but  to  follow  the  edge  of  the  Pack, 
keeping,  if  possible,  to  the  southward  of  the  French  track, 
and  wherever  an  opening  might  present  itself,  he  intended 
to  attempt  following  it  in  the  direction  of  the  Pole. 

Until  the  22nd,  the  Pack  was  accordingly  traced,  but  on 
the  next  day,  the  ships  lost  sight  of  it ;  and  glad  to  be  mak- 
ing any  way  to  the  south,  they  joyfully  began  running  S.E. 
in  clear  water,  with  bergs  only,  and  no  Pack  ice  in  view. 
For,  though  the  rapidly  lengthening  nights,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  risking  navigation  in  the  dark,  if  any  progress  at 
all  was  to  be  made,  were  enough  to  daunt  the  courage  of 
those  who  knew  something  of  the  dangers  which  beset  these 
dreary  seas,  yet  such  was  the  reluctance  of  Captain 
Ross  and  his  officers  to  give  up  before  accomplishing  all 
they  wished,  that,  even  at  this  late  season  of  the  year, 
they  persevered  in  pushing  onwards.  On  the  28th  of  Feb- 
ruary they  re-crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  after  having 
experienced  another  month  of  most  unfavourable  weather; 
for,  except  one  day,  it  had  snowed  more  or  less  through- 
out the  month  of  February,  and  the  sky  was  constantly 
obscured  with  clouds.  The  temperature,  during  this  high 
summer  of  the  South  Polar  climes,  varied  between  27°  and 
35°.  When  the  wind  blew  from  the  north,  coming  over  the 
warmer  ocean,  it  invariably  brought  a  thick  and  foggy  atmos- 
phere, the  warmer  vapours  being  condensed  by  the  colder  sea 
in  this  latitude.  To  this  weather  the  Antarctic  Regions  are 
always  subject.  No  great  extreme  of  cold  is  experienced 
during  summer,  and  still  less  any  heat,  either  in  the  air  or 
the  sun's  rays,  intercepted,  as  these  latter  constantly  are,  by 
the  fogs.  The  weather  is  never  genial,  and  the  moon  and  stars 
rarely,  if  ever,  appear  at  night,  when  darkness  comes  on  :  pro- 
bably no  climate  can  be  more  uncongenial  to  vegetable  life,  or 
to  what  may  be  termed  the  enjoyment  of  human  existence  either. 
To  add  to  these  discomforts,  once  a  week  on  an  average, 
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gales  of  wind  are  sore  to  blow,  and  then,  when  the  ships 
are  in  open  water,  the  heavy  seas  are  such  as  to  forbid  any- 
thing being  done  with  comfort,  as  the  vessel  rolls,  her  bul- 
warks under  water,  and  all  hatches  battened  down. 

Thus  time  wore  on,  in  fruitless  labours,  till  the  3rd  of 
March,  when  that  rare  event,  a  calm,  took  place,  enabling 
Capt.  Ross  to  sound,  or  rather  to  try  for  bottom,  with  4000 
fathoms  (24,000  feet)  of  line*  It  consisted  of  250  fathom  of 
1-inch  rope,  and  3,750  fathom  off  inch,  with  a  weight  of  pig 
iron  of  1  cwt 

On  the  5th  the  weather  became  very  thick  with  snow- 
squalls,    and    many    Petrels    and    much    berg   ice    were 
seen.    In  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  the  ships  again  met 
the  Pack-ice,   and    bore  up  in  lat.  71°   30',  among  the 
ice,  which  was  very  heavy,  stretching  in  every  direction 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.    The  rapidly  falling  barometer 
also   indicated  a   gale,  which  was  the  more  to  be   anti- 
cipated as  the  wind  had  been  tolerably  moderate  for  three 
or  four  days ;  and  since  the  proximity  of  such  tremendous 
masses  of  ice  was  very  dangerous  in  the  event  of  a  storm, 
the  ships  hoisted  a  press  of  sail  and  endeavoured  to  clear  the 
Pack  and  icebergs,  which  the  falling  snow  rendered  it  difficult 
for  them  to  descry  and  avoid.    On  the  7th,  the  gale  and  die 
snow-squalls  continued,  and  the  most  intense  anxiety  pre- 
vailed, because  of  the  masses  of  ice  which  floated  aU  around. 
The  a  Erebus/'  too,  was  clogged  in  her  movements  by  her 
consort,  the  "  Terror/'  a  much  worse  sailer,  which  was  very 
heavily  pressed  at  all  to  keep  up,  as  the  former  went  diving 
and  tearing  through  the  water.    Tet  to  have  parted  com- 
pany might  have  caused   the  destruction  of  one  or  both 
vessels  and  their  noble  crews.    No  alternative  remained  but 
to  quit  these  fearful  regions,  and,  accordingly,  on  the  9th,  the 
ships  were  finally  put  about.    At  this  time,  night  commenced 
at  8  p.m.,  and  dawn  at  4  a.m.,  and  when  there  was  a  moon, 
the  state  of  the  atmosphere  prevented  its  showing  any  light; 
On  the  11th  of  March,  the  Antarctic  Circle  was  re- 
crossed  ;  and  the  navigators  began  a  rapid  northerly  passage, 
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amid  many  very  large  icebergs,  which  it  required  incessant 
caution  to  avoid.  On  the  16th,  the  moon  was  seen  for  the 
first  time  during  many  months. 

The  course  was  now  directed  towards  the  land,  laid  down 
in  the  charts  as  Bouvet's  Island,  or  Cape  Circumcision,  dis- 
covered by  a  French  captain,  Bouvet,  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  ineffectually  sought  for  by  Captain  Cook 
himself,  and  by  the  ship  which  separated  from  him,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Purneaux.  The  masters  of  two  of 
Enderby's  ships,  the  "  Swan  and  Otter,"  are  said  to  have  seen 
this  land  in  1808,  and  they  describe  it  as  high,  completely 
covered  with  snow,  and  unapproachable  for  many  miles, 
because  of  the  Pack  Ice. 

On  the  19th,  in  1st  S.  54°  31',  long.  W.  2°  25',  a  heavy 
southerly  gale  came  on,  accompanied  with  gloomy  snow 
showers.  Passing  among  Icebergs,  they  approached  the 
position  assigned  to  Bouvet's  Island ;  but  the  thick  weather, 
and  tremendous  surf  running,  prevented  the  possibility  of 
descrying  any  thing.  At  midnight  the  "Erebus"  passed 
immediately  to  windward  of  a  large  mass  of  ice,  and  struck 
against  a  smaller  piece,  supposed  to  be  from  a  berg  close  by. 
It  was  afterwards  discovered  that  the  "  Terror5*  had  come 
suddenly  on  an  iceberg  at  the  same  time  as  the  "  Erebus," 
but  happily  saw  the  danger  soon  enough  to  bear  up,  and  then 
ran  close  to  the  surf,  which  was  beating  over  all  within  a 
half  a  cable's  length  of  the  cliff.  The  light  of  the  "  Terror" 
had  been  observed  to  shoot  a-head  of  the  other  ship,  and 
though  the  reason  of  this  manoeuvre  was  not  visible,  yet  it 
was  rightly  guessed  to  proceed  from  the  vicinity  of  extreme 
peril.  To  have  remained  longer  in  such  a  situation,  with 
the  view  of  seeking  for  land  of  but  doubtful  existence,  would 
have  been  madness ;  and  Captain  Ross,  assured  that  he  must 
have  passed  close  to  the  position  assigned  for  it,  gave  orders 
to  bear  away  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  tremendous 
gales  before  which  the  Discovery  Ships  now  ran  were  only 
uncomfortable,  for  the    construction  is  such,  that  in  open 
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water,  where  there  are  no  icebergs,  no  seas  can  possibly, 
humanly  speaking,  harm  them. 

On  the  24th,  in  latitude,  50°,  SO',  two  patches  of  the  Land- 
naria  were  observed  floating,  but  the  state  of  the  sea 
rendered  it  impossible  to  pick  them  up.  The  eyes  of 
the  voyagers  were  greeted  on  the  night  of  the  27th  with 
the  sight  of  the  stars,  which  had  not  appeared  since  the 
ships  had  left  New  Zealand,  in  November  1841.  Such 
is  the  climate  of  the  cheerless  regions  of  the  southern 
hemisphere !  The  Botanist  writes,  on  the  24th  of  March, 
"  I  am  just  called  on  deck,  for  the  captain  has  been  sound- 
ing for  temperatures  at  various  depths,  and  has  brought 
up  a  stock  of  the  Laminaria,  which  I  believe  to  be  the 
same  as  one  of  the  two  species  from  Cape  Horn.  Like 
the  Sargasso  weedy  this  Laminaria  grows  and  increases  at 
sea.  The  Stem  (the  root  is  gone)  is  cylindrical,  and 
about  6  inches  long ;  lamina  not  bigger  than  one's 
hand,  divided  into  twelve  laciniee,  6-14,  and  even  20 
feet  in  length,  plane,  varying  in  breadth  from  2  inches 
to  a  foot,  very  coriaceous,  composed  of  a  cortex  of  dense 
and,  when  dry,  horny  tissue,  and  a  single  row  of  hori- 
zontal cells  of  very  large  size.  Colour  olive-yellow, 
olive-brown,  or  green,  the  older  portions  thick,  wrinkled, 
and  dark,  the  younger  parts  brighter  yellow,  and  slender, 
more  tender  and  flatter,  none  of  the  apices  entire.  The 
southern  Latmnaridey  which,  being  among  the  giants  of  the  a»- 
quatic  vegetable  kingdom,  ought  to  be  well  known,  appear 
almost  entirely  misunderstood.  This  plant,  for  instance,  which 
I  believe  to  be  the  Laminaria^  or  DUrvillea,  utilis,  referred 
to  the  Laminarue  both  by  Grevilte  and  Endlicher,  certainly  does 
not  agree  with  the  characters  laid  down  by  the  former  author, 
(vide  p.  24  of  his  British  Algm\.  A  sketch,  which  I  made  of  it 
at  Cape  Horn,  shows  the  sporules  to  be  contained  in  distinct 
receptacles,  embedded  in  the  cortical  substance,  and  appear- 
ing, on  a  transverse  section,  like  a  string  of  beads  immediately 
under  the  surface ;  they  open  by  pores  and  emit  a  mass  of 
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mucus,  with  spores  most  distinctly  furnished  with  a  pellucid 
limbus.  These  receptacles  are  scattered  by  thousands  in  the 
surface  or  cortical  layer,  and  when  their  contents  are  ripe, 
they  stain  the  hands  of  a  rich  brownish-black.  As  the  weed 
dries,  the  contraction  of  the  tissue  expels  the  spores  and  mu- 
cus; which,  on  hardening,  form  myriads  of  little  black  tuber- 
cles on  the  surface;  and  then  alone  is  the  fructification 
conspicuous.  All  this  is  precisely  as  in  Himanthalia;  except 
that  the  central  substance  of  this  plant  consists  of  large 
transverse  cells.  Greville,  quoting  Bory  in  confirmation, 
calls  a  part  of  the  stem  of  the  latter  fronda,  and  the 
thongs  he  considers  as  receptacles :  but,  as  far  as 
I  can  see,  his  receptacles  are  precisely  analogous  to  the 
laciniee  of  the  frond  of  this  D'Urvillea,  (or  Laminaria, 
whiehever  it  may  be).  Further,  I  suspect  the  frond 
of  the  Himanthalia  to  be  an  abortive  bladder,  analogous 
to  the  trumpet  of  the  Ecklonia  bnecinaUs;  for  Greville 
says  the  fronds  are,  at  first,  cylindrical  and  pear-shaped;  then 
they  fall  in,  and  become  plano-concave.  Not  being  familiar 
with  the  structure  of  the  British,  or  true  species  of  the  genus 
Lanunaria,  I  cannot  tell  whether  the  D'Urmllea  in  question 
should  belong  to  Fucoidece,  or  LaminarUe :  but  assuredly,  so 
far  as  published  characters  avail,  to  the  former. 

if  When  we  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  seek  carefully  for  seeds  of  Ecklonia ;  for  I  incline  to 
believe  that,  together  with  Himanthalia  and  IPUrviUea,  it 
will  form  a  very  pretty  group  of  Algoe.  If  the  thongs  of 
Himanthalia  are  receptacles,  so  must  the  laminee  of  D'Urvillea 
be ;  but  I  can  see  no  reason  why  either  should  be  considered 
as  such.  The  sporules  and  their  cells  are  quite  analogous  to 
those  of  a  Fucus  or  Sargassumy  where  they  are  contained 
in  what  are  undoubtedly  receptacles.  Thus  the  transition  will 
be  very  simple,  through  Ceystosria  and  Halidrys,  where  the 
leaves  are  gradually  transformed  into  pods.  This  weed  was 
much  infested  with  barnacles/' 

On  the  30th  of  March,  the  ships  were  fast  approach* 
ing  the  Cape  of   Good  Hope,  with   a  mild  air  and  soft 
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wind.  The  whole  time  occupied  in  the  last  cruize,  was 
spent  in  such  tempestuous  latitudes,  and  among  such 
icy  seas,  that  nothing  new  in  the  way  of  Natural  History 
could  be  discovered;  and  accordingly,  our  young  natu- 
turalist,  who  declares  that  mental  occupation  afforded  him  the 
sole  relief  from  the  anxieties  and  ennui  incident  on  the 
voyage,  had  devoted  himself  to  examining,  and  making 
finished  drawings  of  many  of  the  plants  found  at  former  times. 
The  Mosses,  which  were  collected  in  the  far  southern  regions, 
particularly  engrossed  his  attention;  and  taking  the  learned  Mr. 
Brown's  Appendix  to  Ross  and  Parry's  first  Voyages  as  a 
model,  he  made  full  descriptions  of  them  alL  He 
says,  "The  genus  Andraa  puzzled  me  exceedingly  and 
occupied  many  days,  during  which  I  examined  several  him* 
dred  specimens.  I  do  hope  my  drawings  are  scrupulously 
accurate*  for  I  invariably  compared  them  with  descriptions 
made  on  the  spot  at  the  time  of  gathering  the  specimens,  and 
I  consider  the  mosses  to  have  generally  received  three  different 
examinations.  Where  there  is  so  much  novelty,  I  may  have  oc- 
casionally erected  varieties  into  species;  but  in  such  a  novel 
field,  I  trust  some  allowance  will  be  made  for  any  errors.  All 
the  Gymnostoma  of  the  South  wrejunarioid  in  habit  and  alliance, 
as  Brown  first  remarked  of  the  Gymnostomum  fasciculare,  fyc.  I 
have  placed  them,  accordingly,  at  the  end  of  Brya.  The  general 
arrangement  I  have  adopted  is  that  of  Arnott,  as  modified  by 
my  father,  (Sir  W.  Hooker),  in  Ldndley's  work  on  the 
Natural  Orders.  There  are  hardly  any  novel  genera,  my  main 
object  being  rather  to  place  the  plants  in  their  true  position 
and  relation,  than  to  give  them  new  names,  and  then  leave 
other  botanists  to  squeeze  them  in  wherever  a  place  can  be 
found  among  their  congeners.  There  exist  many  beautiful 
analogies  among  the  groups  of  Mosses,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
characterize  the  genera  properly.  Gymnostomum  must  be 
split ;  for  there  is  hardly  a  genus  of  Acrocarpi,  to  which  each 
of  the  species  does  not  bear  more  affinity  than  to  its  con* 
geners,  in  the  present  arrangement. 

"  The  other  drawings  I  have  made  will  be  found  mere 
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attempts,  especially  the  Lichens,  which  are  the  first  I  ever 
tried  in  this  Tribe.  The  descriptions  are  foil.  There  seems 
to  me  a  sad  deficiency  of  tangible  generic  characters  in  tins 
family,  except  among  the  larger  kinds.  The  green  globule* 
which  form  a  stratum  at  the  base  of  the  Aeci,  in  all  those 
species  which  I  have  examined,  are  not  noticed,  so  far  as  I  Can 
find,  by  any  Botanist.  I  have  also  drawn  the  Sargassum  of 
Deception  Island  and  the  D>  Urvtilea.  The  Flora  of  the  Falk- 
lands  has  claimed  some  of  my  attention,  bat  I  have  bestowed 
most  pains  on  an  introductory  paper  on  the  Geographical 
Distribution  of  Antarctic  plants,  distributing  their  relations  to 
those  of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  the  analogies  which  exist 
between  the  Antarctic  Polynesian  and  American  floras. 

"Circumstances  have  prevented  my  doing  much  during 
this  eniiae  among  the  marine  animals.  I  lost  all  my  gauze 
anftong  the  Flack  ice,  from  the  water  being  full  of  little 
pieces  of  ice ;  and  where  there  has  been  open  sea,  the  gales 
blowing  and  a  heavy  swell  running  prevented  the  possibility 
of  using  the  tow-net.  I  hope  to  pursue  my  drawing  diligently 
on  the  passage  between  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  England, 
and  to  study  all  the  plants  of  the  Cape  and  Rio  which  I  can 
pick  up  while  we  stay  at  those  Ports.  But  I  have  forgotten 
almost  all  that  I  ever  knew  of  Tropical  Botany,  or  even 
garden  flowers,  not  having  seen  so  much  as  a  Rose  since 
quitting  New  Zealand,  almost  two  years  ago. 

"  1  often  think  of  the  Ward's  Case  which  I  sent  home 
from  the  Falkland's  last  November ;  and  I  hope  the  Beeches, 
especially,  may  have  reached  England  alive.  They  were  in 
such  fine  order  when  despatched  I  But,  without  seeing  the 
deciduous  Beech  of  Fuegia  no  one  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  budding  leaves.  I  trust  these  trees  will 
thrive  at  Kew.  Next  to  a  good  Arboretum  at  the  Royal 
Gardens,  I  should  like  there  to  be  a  Fern-House.  The 
noble  Tree-feme,  huge  Acrosticha  and  Stegania,  with  the 
Hymenophyila  creeping  on  the  ground,  would  be  a  splendid 
novelty.  And  Feme  are  very  easy  of  transportation.  The 
more  I  saw  of  the  FUices,  the  more  I  was  convinced  that 
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their  geographical  distribution  chiefly  depended  on  an  uni- 
form and  moist  temperature,  such  as  is  generally  found  in 
islands.  All  the  Magelhaenic  species  that  inhabit  the  Falk- 
lands,  acquire  there  a  harsh  and  coriaceous  consistency,  from 
the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  and  of  the  hygrometric  state 
of  the  air  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  Kerguelen  island 
Stegania  I  believe  to  be  the  most  Antarctic  of  ferns,  though 
its  position  as  to  latitude  is  far  lower  than  that  of  many 
others/9 

~  Happily  and  usefully,  as  above  detailed,  was  the  Botanist 
occupied  in  the  interval  between  quitting  the  ice  and  arriv- 
ing at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  where,  as  already  stated,  the 
ships  came  safely  to  anchor  on  the  4th  of  April,  1843. 

Thus,  by  the  undaunted  skill  of  the  most  accomplished  of 
Navigators  and  through  a  merciful  Providence,  such  a  series 
of  investigations  has  been  carried  on,  for  three  successive 
summers  in  the  South  Polar  Regions,  as  cannot  fail  to  prove 
of  inestimable  value  to  science  in  its  various  departments, 
and  to  maintain,  for  the  British  Navy,  that  pre-eminent 
rank  which  it  has  so  long  held  among  the  nations ;  "  terri- 
ble in  war,"  and  during  times  of  peace,  engaged  in  extending 
the  boundaries  of  useful  knowledge,  promoting  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  prosecuting  geographical  discoveries 
through  the  remotest  regions  of  our  globe. 

During  this  long  and  hazardous  voyage,  of  four  years' 
duration,  much  of  it  pursued  through  unknown  seas,  and 
amid  perils  and  privations  of  no  ordinary  character,  disease 
has  never  entered  the  ships,  nor  have  any  casualties  taken 
place  beyond  what  must  be  expected  in  every  protracted 
cruize,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances.  One  poor 
fellow  washed  overboard  in  the  tremendous  seas  between 
Kerguelen's  Island  and  Van  Dieman's  Island,  and  another, 
in  the  awful  hurricane  described  as  occurring  on  the  night  of 
the  12— 13th  March,  already  mentioned  in  this  article,  are,  I 
believe  the  only  deaths :  and  a  single  officer  and  sailor  invar 
lided  and  sent  home  from  the  Falklands,  but  both,  now, 
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happily  recovered,  comprise  all  the  sufferers  by  accident  or 
illness. 

A  month's  stay  at  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  was  antici- 
pated, which,  it  was  hoped,  might  yield  some  good  herboriz- 
ing, and  an  agreeable  meeting  with  Dr.  Wallich,  Director  of 
the  H.  E.  I.  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta,  and 
now  at  the  Cape  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  unless,  indeed, 
that  gentleman  should  still  be  on  his  tour  in  the  interior. 
His  society  would  afford  some  compensation  for  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Wilmot  * 

From  the  Cape,  St.  Helena  was  to  be  the  next  place 
visited,  and  then  Rio;  so  that,  we  trust,  ere  autumn  has 
closed,  these  enterprising  and  successful  Antarctic  Voyagers 
will  be  welcomed  to  their  native  shores. 


Contributions  towards  a  Flora  of  Brazil,  by  George 
Gardner,  F.L.S. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  I.  p.  548.) 

PART  II. 

Plants  from  the  Organ  Mountains. 

901.  Clematis  Brasiliana,  D.C.  Syst.  1.  p.  143.  Prodr.   1. 

p.  4.   St.  Hit.  Ft.  Bras.  Merid.  I.  p.  2.  Deless.  Ic.  Set.  1. 

/.I.     C.  Bonariensis,  D.C.  Syst.  I.  p.  145.  Prodr.  1.  p.  5. 

ex  St.  Hil. 
Hab.  In  woods  at  Imbuhy.    Ft.  March. 

•  Frederick  Eardly  Wilmot,  Esq.  (son  of  the  recently  appointed 
Governor  of  Van  Dieroan's  Island,  Sir  Eardly  Wilmot,  Bart.)  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Antarctic  Expedition,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the 
corresponding  Observatory  at  Cape  Town,  on  the  first  arrival  of  the 
ships  at  that  port,  in  1840,  but  is  now  on  a  visit  to  England.  Mr.  Wilmot 
is  about  to  return  to  the  Cape,  and,  as  we  understand,  to  be  engaged  in 
an  important  survey  of  a  distant  part  of  that  colony. 

t  Those  species  which  are  not  otherwise  mentioned,  were  collected 
at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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302.  Clematis  discolor  (sp.  n.);  caule  scandente  striata, 
foliis  pinnatis,  jugis  2-3-foliolatis,  foliolis  ovato-oblongis 
acuminata  acutis  integerrimis  5-nerviis,  supra  pilosiusculis 
subtus  dense  serioeo-pubescentibus,  floribus  paniculatis, 
paniculis  folio  longioribus  sublanuginoais,  caudibos  plu- 
mosis. 

Hab.  In  woods  at  Imbuhy.    Fl.  March. 

This  Clematis,  which  I  found  with  only  unripe  fruit, 
differs  from  C.  Brasiliana  in  having  the  leaflets  more  dis- 
tinctly 5-nerved,  densely  pubescent  underneath,  and  the 
ramifications  of  the  panicle  covered  with  a  close  woolly 
pubescence.  The  leaflets  are  also  of  a  more  coriaceous 
texture. 

303.  Tetracera  oblongata,  D.C.  Syst.  1.  p.  309.  Prodr.  I. 
p.  67.  Deless.  Ic.  Sel.  1. 1.  67.  St.  HU.  FL  Bras.  Merid.  1. 
p.  15. 

Hab.  In  bushy  places  between  Magi  and  the  foot  of  the 
Organ  Mountains.    Fl.  March. 

304.  Davillart<$ro*a,  Poir.  Encyc.  Sup.  2.  p.  456.  St.  HU.  FL 
Bras.  Merid.  l.p.  18.  D.  Brasiliana,  D.C.  Syst.  I.  p.  405. 
Prodr.  l.p.  69.  Deless.  Ic.  Sel.  1. 1.  71. 

Hab.  Common  in  woods.    Fl.  March. 

305.  Talcum*  fraffrantissima,  Hook.  Icon.  Plant,  t.  208 — 212. 
Hab.  In  swampy  woods,  not  uncommon.  Fl.  Jan. 

306.  Guattera  psilopus,  Endl.  et  Mart.  Fl.  Bras.  Anonace*, 
p.  27.  t.  7-  /•  !•  G.  Maypurensis,  Hook.  Icon.  Plant.  t. 
227.  non  H.B.  et  Kunih. 

Hab.  In  woods  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Paquequer.    Fl.  Feb. 

307.  Rollinia  parviflora,  St.  HU.  var.  /3,  angustffblia,  Endl. 
et  Mart.  Fl.  Bras.  Anonace*,p.  19.  /.  6.  fig.  1. 

Hab.  Rare  in  woods.    Fl.  April. 

308.  Cleome  spinosa9  Linn.  D.C.  Prodr.  l.p.  239. 

Hab.  Between  Magi  and  the  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains. 
JF7.  March. 

309.  Cleome  bicolor  (sp.  n.) ;  herbacea  subinermis  pubescens, 
foliis  5-foliolatis  petiolis  subaculeatis,  foliolis  lanceolatis 
utrinque  attenuatis,  floralibus  simplicibus  sessilibus  cor- 
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dato-orbiculatis  mucronatis,  siliqua  pubeaoente  {hecophorfc 
vix  triplo  longiore. 
Has.  In  open  rocky  and  cultivated  places.     FL  March, 
April. 

Suffrutex  2-pedalis.  Caulis  subflexuosus.  Foliola  majora 
2-polL  longa,  6  lin.  lata.  Pedicelli  filiformes,  8  lin.  longi. 
Sepala  lanceolata,  1|  lin.  longa.  Petala  unguiculata  ovali- 
oblonga,  5-6  lin.  longa,  alba,  limbi  parte  superiore  pur- 
pureo.  Pilamenta  purpurascentia.  Siliqua  1£  poll,  longa. 
8emina  rufa,  reniformi-globosa,  rugosa. 

Near  C.  nummularia,  D.C,  of  which,  indeed,  only  the 
upper  part  is  known,  but  differs  in  having  larger  flowers, 
which  are  purple,  not  white,  cordate,  sessile  floral  leaves,  and 
rugose,  not  smooth,  seeds. 

310  Banara  Vettozii  (sp.  n.) ;  foliis  elliptico-oblongis  acumi- 
nata grosse  obtuse  et  distanter  serratis  supra  nitidis 
glabriusculis  subtus  praecipue  ad  nervos  piloso-pubescen- 
tibus,  paniculis  terminalibus  pubescentibus,  floribus  tetra- 
roeris. 

Boca  serrata,  Vettozo  FL  Flum.  5.  /.  113. 
Has.  In  woods  rare.  FL  April. 

Arbor  12-pedalis.  Folia  alterna,  superne  viridia,  subtus 
pallide  virentia,  pennivenia,  breve  petiolata.  Stipules  parvee, 
deciduae.  Calyx  4-partitus,  persistens.  Petala  4,  elliptico- 
oblonga,  flava,  calyce  vix  longiora.  Stamina  plurima.  An* 
therae  parvee,  rotundee,  biloculares.  Bacca  globosa ;  stylo 
non  deciduo  terminate,  unilocularis.    Semina  plurima. 

311.  Viola  bahaminoides,  Gardn.  in  Hook.  Icon.  Plant.  /.  217- 
Hab.  In  shady  virgin  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Im- 

buhy.    FL  Jan. 

312.  Viola  Bubdimidiata,  St.  Hit.  PL  Rem. p.  277*  Dire.  Synop. 
l.j».  844. 

Hab.  Rare,  in  moist  shady  places.    Fl.  Jan. 

313.  Ionidium  commune,  St.  Hil.  PL  Rem.  p.  295.  Fl.  Brae. 
Mend.  2.  p.  142.  Solea  communis,  Spreng.  Cur.  poet. 
P>97- 
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Has.  Dry  shady  woods.    Fl.  March. 

314.  Drosera  vUlosa,  St.  HU.  Plant.  Bern.  p.  267.  Ft.  Bra*. 
Mend.  2.  p.  133.  Spreng.  Cur.  post.  p.  126. 

Hab.  In  Sphagnum  bogs,  at  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.    FL  Feb. 

315.  Polygala  campestris,  (sp.  n.) ;  herbaoea  glabra  procum- 
bens  vix  famosa,  foliis  distichis  ovatis  mucronatis  subden- 
ticulatis,  racemis  terminalibus  laxis,  sepalis  exterioribus 
3  in&qualibus  obtusis,  interioribus  late  ovatis  obtusis 
3-nerviis,  carina  lobo  medio  cristate,  petalis  lateralibus 
ad  basin  carinae  concretis,  capsula  oblonga  emaiginata 
glabra. 

Hab.  In  dry  pastures,  rare.    Fl.  Feb. 

Caules  semipedales  vel  fere  pedales,  angulati,  glabri,  vix 

ramosi,  procumbentes.     Folia  alterna,  brevi-petiolata,  3-4 

lin.  longa,  2  circiter  lata.     Caruncula  seminis  pilosi  bre- 

vior. 

Allied  to  P.  Moqwmana,  St.  HU. 

316.  Polygala  Laureola,  St.  HU.  Fl.  Bras.  Merid.  2.  p.  50. 
*.  89. 

Hab.  In  virgin  forests.    Fl.  Jan. 

317.  Drymaria  cordata,  WUld.  ex  Roem.  et  Schul.  Syst.  5. 
p.  406.  D.C.  Prodr.  \.  p.  395. 

Hab.  In  open  waste  and  cultivated  places,  common.  Fl. 
April. 

318.  Abutilon  carneum,  St.  HiL  Fl.  Bras.  Merid.  p.  205. 
Hab.  In  virgin  forests.    Ft.  March. 

My  specimens  agree  tolerably  well  with  the  description 
of  St.  Hilaire ;  but  while,  in  his  plant,  the  stems  and  petioles 
are  said  to  be  densely  covered  with  stellated  tomentum,  in 
mine  they  are  nearly  glabrous. 

319.  Abutilon  rufinerve,  St.  HU.  Fl.  Bras.  Merid.  1.  p.  205. 
t.  42. 

Hab.  In  woods.  FL  Feb. 

320.  Abutilon  Bedforduinum,  Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3892. 
Hab.  In  woods,  common.    Fl.  Feb. 
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321.  Abutilon  striatum,  Dicks.  Botanist,  vol.  3.  /.  144. 
Hab.  In  bushy  places.    Fl.  Feb. 

322.  Pavonia  septum,  St.  Hit.  Fl.  Bras.  Merid.  1.  p.  225. 
P.  flava,  SprengmMart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  n.  95.  et.  291. 

Hab.  Bushy  places.    Fl.  Jan. 

323.  Sida  erosa,  Link,  B.C.  Prodr.  I.  p.  461. 

Hab.  In  bushy  and  waste  places,  common.    FL  March. 

324.  Pavonia  begoniafolia,  (sp.  n.) ;  sufiruticosa  erecta,  foliis 
oblongis  dimidiatis  gross&  serratis  acuminatis  basi  rotundatis 
utrinque  sparse  stellato-pubescentibus  pellucido-punctatis, 
floribus  axillaribus  terminalibusque  subpaniculatis,  invo- 
lucri  foliolis  linearibus  ciliatis,  coccis  5  glabris  uniaris- 
tatis. 

Hab.  In  dense  virgin  forests.    Fl.  March. 

Suffirutex  bipedalis.  Caulis  teres,  stellato-pubescens. 
Folia  6-6  poll,  longa,  2-2£  poll,  lata,  pennivenia.  Petioli 
612  lin.  longi,  versus  apicem  dense  stellato-pubescentes. 
Stipulae  parvae,  setaceee,  deciduce.  Pedicelli  hispidi.  Fo- 
liola  calycis  exterioris  circiter  11,  lineari-subulata,  ciliata. 
Calyx  interior  campanulatus,  quinque-dentatus,  glaber.  Co- 
rolla pallida  rosea.  Cocci  5,  glabri,  uniaristati,  aristis  fere 
semiunciam  longis,  supra  medium  pilis  rigidis  reflexis 
asperis. 

Allied  to  P.  typhaiaa,  Cav^  but  well  distinguished  by  the 
solitary  arista  on  each  coccus. 

325.  Chorisia  speciosa,  St.  Hil.  Plant.  Usuelles,  n.  63.  FL 
Bras.  Merid.  I. p.  267. 

Hab.  In  virgin  forests,  common.    Fl.  March. 

326.  Buttnera  rwularis  (sp.  n.) ;  dense  stellato-tomentosa, 
caule  fruticoso  erecto  petiolisque  aculeatis,  foliis  cordatis 
ovatis  acuminatis  interdum  subtrilobatis  dentatis  5-nerviis 
5-glandulosis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  pluribus  umbellatis, 
tubi  stamineilobis  sterilibus  emarginatis  lateraliter  uniden- 
tatis,  antheriferis  brevissimis. 

Hab.  By  the  sides  of  streams.    Fl.  Feb. 
Frutex  6-pedalis,  ramis  divaricatis.     Folia  4-5-poll.  longa, 
vol.  xi.  2  A 
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2\  circiter  lata,  5-costata,  glandula  oblonga  ad  basin  singular 
costs.  Petioli  9  lin.  circiter  longi,  aculeatL    UmbeUse  petiolo 
longiores.     Sepala  lanceolata,  extus  pilosa.    Tabus   stami- 
neus  et  unguis  petalorum  breves.    Capsula  globosa  echinata 
327-  Dasynema   riparia  (sp.   n.);  foliis  ovali-oblongis   sub- 
lanceolatisve  acuminatis  basi  obtusiusculis  vel  attenuatis 
membranaceis    utrinque    glabris,    pedunculis    axillaribus 
fasciculato-subracemosis  tenuissime    puberulis,    sepalis  4 
oyatis  acutiusculis,  capsula  setosa  4-valvis. 
Hab.  By  the  sides  of  streams.    Fl.  March. 

Arbor  40-50-pedalis.  Folia  alterna,  4  6  poll,  longa,  18-22 
lin.  lata,  venis  prominentibus.  Petioli  semipollicares  et  ultra, 
basi  et  apice  incrassatd.  Pedunculi  2-3  azillares,  subrace- 
mosi,  petiolo  longiores.  Bracte®  paroe,  setacece.  Sepala 
3-lin.  longa,  2  circiter  lata,  lutea.  Stamina  plurima,  disco 
latofoveolatoimposita,  sepalis  breviora.  Ovarium  puberulum, 
4-loculare.  Styli  4,  basi  connati.  Fructus  lignosus,  echi- 
natus,  1-locularis,  4-valvis.     Semen  1,  pendulum. 

328.  Hypericum  Brasiliense,  Choi*,  in  D.C.  Prodr.  I.  p.  547- 
St.  Hil.  Fl.  Bras.  Merid.  I. p.  335. 

Hab.  In  moist  open  places.    Fl.  Feb. 

329.  Vismea  Hilatrii.      V.   Guianensis,  St.  Hil.  Fl.  Bras. 
Merid.  \.p.  327*  non  Aubl. 

Hab.  Dry  bushy  places.     Fl.  Jan. 

This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  plant  which  is  described  by 
St.  Hilaire,  under  the  name  of  V.  Guianensis,  but  it  is  quite  a 
distinct  species  from  that  of  Aublet,  having  much  narrower 
calycine  segments,  with  no  glands  at  their  base  externally, 
leaves  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  acuminate,  and  more 
oblong  fruit. 

330  et  331.  The  plants  belonging  to  these  numbers  are 
probably  both  new  species  of  Tovomita,  but  my  specimens 
are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  described.  They  are  shrubs 
about  8  feet  high,  growing  in  shady  woods  on  the  Oigan 
Mountains. 
332.  Clusia  fragrans   (sp.  n.) ;   floribus  polygamis,  calyce 
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4-sepalo,  corolla  4-petala  alba,  staminibus  numerosis,  foliis 

late  obovatis  obtusissimis  breve  petiolatis  venosis  margine 

revolutis. 
Hab.  Moist  rocky  places,  at  about  5,000  feet  elevation.    FL 

April. 

Frutex  3-4-pedalis,  succum  album  viscosum  emittens. 
Folia  4-6-poll.  longa,  3-4£-poll.  lata,  eleganter  pennivenia. 
Petioli  6  lin.  circiter  longi,  basi  dilatati  articulati.  Flores 
ad  apicem  ramorum  2-3  terminates,  magni  (diametro  circiter 
3-pollicares),  fragrantissimi.  Pedunculi  3  lin.  longi,  basi 
articulatL  Calyx  basi  stipatus,  bracteis  geminis  ovato-sub- 
rotundatis,  4-sepalus,  foliolis  oppositis  iobombricatis,  vato- 
ortundatis.  Petala  4,  alba,  obovata,  eequilatera,  integerrima, 
multivenosa.  Stamina  in  floribus  masculinis  numerosissima ; 
filamentis  sublineam  longis,  complanatis ;  antheris  linearibus 
filamento  longioribus. 

333.  Marcgraavia  cuneifolia,  (sp.  n.) ;  foliis  breve  petiolatis 
obovatis  obtusis  emarginato-glandulosis  basi  cuneatis  sub* 
aveniis,  peduncuhs  corymboso-umbellatis  glabris,  pedi- 
cellis  erecto-patentibus,  bracteis  cuculliformibus  apice 
emarginatis,  fructu  depresso-globoso. 

Hab.  Climbing  on  rocks  and  trees  in  marshy  places.    Fl. 

Feb. 

Frutex  ramosus,  scandens.  Folia  alterna,  2^-3  poll,  longa, 
12- 15 -lin.  lata.  Petioli  3-lin.  circiter  longi,  supra  canalicu- 
late Pedunculi  circiter  pollicares,  basi  bracteis  cuculliformi- 
bus pollicaribus  emarginatis  muniti.  Calyx  6-sepalus,  sepalis 
imbricatis,  incequalibus,  ovato-rotundatis,  margine  membra- 
naceis.  Petala  5,  imbricata,  subconnata,  oblonga,  obtusa, 
Si  lin.  circiter  longa,  lutea.  Stamina  12,  inclusa,  recepta- 
culo  inserta.  Filamenta  basi  dilatata.  Anthera  oblcmgee, 
basi  affix®.  Ovarium  conicum,  in  sicco  striatum,  3-Ioculare. 
Stigma  sessile,  persistens.  Fructus  baccatus,  depresso-glo- 
bosus,  3-locularis.     Semina  plurima. 

334.  Trigonia  nivea,  St.  HU.  Fl.  Bras.  Merid.  2.  p.  113. 
Hab.  In  dry  bushy  places,  not  uncommon.    Fl.  Feb. 

335.  Casearia  montana,  (sp.  n.) ;  ramulis  puberulis  demum 

2  a2 
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glabratis,  foliis  oblongis  basi  inaequibteris  acuminata*, 
acumine  obtusiusculo,  sermlatis  supra  glabriusculis  nitidis 
subtus  petiolisque  pubescentibus  crebre  punctatis,  ura- 
bellis  sessilibus,  floribus  minutissime  tomentosis  5-fidis, 
sepalis  membranaceis  ovatis  obtusis  margine  ciliatis,  sta- 
minibu8  fertUibus  10  calyce  longioribus,  antheris  subglo- 
bosis,  stylo  breviter  trifido. 

Hab.  In  dry  woods.    Fl.  Jan. 

Frutex   10-12-pedalis.    Folia   3-4-poll.  longa,   12-15-lin. 

lata.     Petioli  3  lin.  longi.     Pedicelli  graciles,  petdolo  vix  Ion- 

giores. 

This  species  is  most  closely  allied  to  C.  iruequilateraj  St. 

Hil.,  but  differs  from  it  in  having  much  larger  leaves,  which 

are  also  more  sharply  pointed,  shorter  petioles  in  proportion 

to  the  size  of  the  leaves,  shorter  pedicels,  shorter  broader 

and  ciliated  calycine  segments,  and  less  divided  styles. 

336.  Casearia  iruequilatera,  St.  Hil.  FL  Bras.  Mend.  2.  p.  237. 
Dan,  Diet.  2.  p.  52.   ♦ 

Hab.  In  dry  woods,  common.    Fl.  Feb. 

337-  Heteropteris  laurifolia,  (sp.  n.);  glabra,  foliis  mem- 
branaceis ovato-oblongis  acutis  basi  subrotundatas  supra 
nitidis  subtus  venis  prominentibus  versus  marginem  dis- 
tanter  glandulosis,  petiolis  basi  biglandulosis,  paniculis 
axillaribus  terminalibusque  sublepidoto-pubescentibus  folio 
longioribus. 

Hab.  In  bushy  places.    Ft.  Feb. 
Frutex  scandens,  ramosus.  Folia  opposite,  5-6  poll,  longa, 

2-2\  lata.     Calyx  9-glandulosus,  sepalis  oblongis  obtusis. 

Petala  5,  integra,  flava.     Stamina   10,   basi    monadelpha. 

Filamenta  alterna  breviora.     Carpella  pilosa.     Styli  3,  dis- 
tinct!.    Fructus  ignotus. 

Allied  to  H.  hiraoides,  Ad.  Jus*. 

338.  Banisteria  subcordata,  (sp.  n.) ;  piloso-pubescens,  foliis 
ellipticis  acuminatis  basi  subcordato-rotundatis  subtus 
glandulosis,  petiolis  basi  subtus  1 -glandulosis,  umbellis 
corymbosis  1-2  axillaribus  terminalibusque  tomentosis 
folio  brevioribus. 

Hab.  In  open  bushy  places.    Fl.  Feb. 
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Frutex  scandens,  ramosus.  Folia  opposita,  petiolata,  3-3} 
poll,  longa,  1J-2  poll,  lata.  Petioli  3-4  lin.  longi,  teretes. 
Corymbi  sub-10  flori.  Calyx  basi  8-glandulosus,  sepalis 
ovato-oblongis,  obtusis,  utrinque  tomentosis.  Petala  5, 
sinuosa,  glanduloae-ciliata,  roseat  Stamina  10,  basi  mo- 
nadelpha.  Anther©  valvis  albis  margin©  ciliatis.  Carpella 
pilosa.  Styii  3,  distincti.  Stigmata  glandulosa,  subcapitata. 
Fractus  ignotua. 

Allied  to  JB.  Adamantina,  Mart*  in  Juss.  Synop.  Malp. 
p.  17. 

339.  Serjania  deflesa,  (sp.  n.)  $  hirsuta,  ramis  sulcatis,  foliis 
deflexis  biternatis,  foliolis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  grossfe 
inctso-dentatis  supra  viridibus  pnesertim  ad  nervos  pilosis 
subtus  pallida  piloso-tomentosis,  oalyce  5-phyllo. 

Hab.  In  dry  woods,  common.    FL  March. 

Tota  hirsuta.  Caulis  fruticosus,  scandens,  sulcatus.  Folia 
biternata,  pellucido-punctata :  foliola  terminalia  2±-3  poll, 
longa,  12-15  lin.  lata,  lateralia  minora.  Racemi  axillares, 
solitarii,  cum  pedunculo  communi  3-5  poll,  longi,  compositi, 
ramulis  1}  lin.  longis,  basi  bicirrhosis.  Calyx  5-phyllus, 
sepalis  ovato-rotundatis,  concavis,  exterioribus  paullo  minori- 
bus.  Petala  4,  alba,  squalia,  obovata,  apice  rotundata,  basi 
angustata,  flabellato*venosa,  glabra.  Stamina  basi  subcon- 
nata,  calycem  subsequantia.  Filamenta  hirsuta.  Fructus 
ignotus. 

Near  S.  vehrtina,  et  Hil.,  but  well  distinguished  by  its  de- 
flexed  leaves,  more  acuminated  leaflets,  and  more  compact 
racemes. 

340.  Paullkiia  ditcolor,  (sp.  n.)  ;  foliis  biternatis,  foliolis 
ellipticis  Tel  oblongo-ellipticis  utrinque  attenuates  versus 
apicem  vix  subdentatis  supra  ad  nervos  pubescentibus 
catena  glabris  nitidis  subtus  ferrugineo-pilosiusculis,  pe- 
tiolo  nudo,  rachi  alata,  capsula  3-alata. 

Hab.  In  dry  woods.    Fk  April. 

Caulis  fruticosus,  scandens.  Rami  sulcata,  tomento  denso 
ferrugineo  vestiti.  Folia  biternata,  obsolete  pellucido-punc- 
tata :  foliola  terminalia  2-poll.  longa,  pollicem  lata,  lateralia 
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minora.  Racemi  axillares,  5-6  poll.  long],  compositi,  ramulis 
2-3  lin.  longis,  basi  bicirrhosis.  Calyx  5-phyllus,  extus  pube- 
rulus.  Petala  alba.  Fructus  immaturus  trialatus,  utrinque 
attenuates. 

341.  Paullinia  belangerioides,  (sp.  n.) ;  glabra,  foliis  biter- 
natis,  foliolis  oblongo-lanceolatis  utrinque  attenuatis  supra 
medium  argute  serratis,  petiolo  rachique  nudis,  raoemis 
tomentosis,  capsula  trialata. 

Hab.  In  dry  bushy  places.    Fl.  March. 

Caulis  fruticosus,  scandens.  Rami  glabri,  sulcati.  Folia 
biternata,  glabra,  obsolete  pellucido-punctata :  foliola  termi- 
nalia  3  poll,  longa,  pollicem  lata,  lateralis  minora.  Racemi 
axillares,  3-5  poll,  longi,  compositi,  ramulis  brevissimis  vel 
subnullis  basi  sefepe  bicirrhosi.  Calyx  extus  puberulua.  Petala 
alba,  glanduloso-punctata.     Fructus  maturus  ignotus. 

342.  Cupania  anacardiatfolia^  (sp.  n.) ;  foliolis  4-5-jugis  late 
oblongis  obtusis  basi  acutis  integris  vel  subdentatis  glabris, 
calyce  tomentoso. 

Hab.  In  moist  woods.    Fl.  April  and  May. 

Arbor  mediocris,  ramis  glabris,  sulcatis,  minute  verru- 
cosis. Folia  abruptfe  pinnata :  foliola  4-5-juga,  alterna,  5-6 
poll,  longa,  2-2£  lata.  Paniculae  axillares,  glabriuscuke,  folio 
breviores,  rachi  ramulisque  angulosis.  Calyx  5-partitus, 
dense  tomentosus,  foliolis  ovatis  obtusis.  Petala  5,  foliolis 
calycinis  breviora,  subrotunda,  extus  glabriuscula,  intus  to- 
mentosa,  vix  ciliata.  Discus  integer.  Stamina  8.  Filamenta 
pilosa.  Anther®  basi  emarginate.  Pistillum  pilosum. 
Stigmata  3,  sessilia,  vix  conspicua.    Fructus  ignotus. 

Nearly  allied  to  C.  oblongifolia.  Mart.  Herb.  FL  Bras.  n. 
247,  but  the  petiole  is  more  angled  on  the  upper  surface, 
the  panicle  smaller,  with  larger  flowers,  the  bracts  larger, 
the  petals  scarcely  ciliated  and  less  hairy,  and  the  style  is 
shorter. 

343.  Symplocos laxiflora,  Benth. Linn.  Trans.  IS. p. 232. /.  1 8. 
Hab.  Woods,  rare.    Fl.  Feb. 

344.  Cissus  sylvatica,  Cambess.  in  St.  Hil.  FL  Bras.  Mend.  1. 
p.  345. 
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Hab.  Bushy  places.    Fl.  Feb. 

My  specimens  agree  very  well  with  the  description  of 
Cambessedes  in  every  thing  except  the  leaves,  which  are 
broader  than  they  are  in  St.  Hilaire's  specimens. 
356  Oxalis  repens,  Tkunb.  Ox.  11.  *.  1./.  5.  D.  C.  Prodr.  1. 

p.  693.  St.  HiL  Fl.  Bras.  Mend.  I. p.  120. 
Hab.  In  open,  waste  and  cultivated  places.     Fl.  all  the 

year. 

346.  Ilex  Paraguayensis,  Lamb.  Pin.  t.  2.  Spreng.  Cur.  Post, 
p.  48.  var.  a.  Hook,  in  Lond.  Journ.  Bot.  l.p.SS.t.l. 

Hab.  In  woods,  but  not  common.     In  fruit  in  January. 

347.  Mertensia  Braziliensis,  (sp.  n.) ;  foliis  ellipticis  rotun- 
datisve  utrinque  obtusis  mucronatis  apice  subserratis  supra 
pubescentibus  subtus  tomentosis,  ramulis  verrucosis  sub- 
flexuosis,  spinis  solitariis  deflexis  vix  recurvis,  racemis 
axillaribus  pubescentibus. 

Hab.  In  bushy  places,  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains.  Fl. 

March. 

Frutex  6-8-pedalis,  ramosus.  Folia  altema,  brevi-petio- 
lata,  6-10  lin.  longa,  4-6  lata.  Racemi  breves,  pauciflori. 
Calyx  5-sepalus,  foliolis  imbricatis,  ovatis,  acutis,  extus  pu- 
berulis.  Stamina  5.  Anther®  subrotundce,  basi  emargi- 
natee.     Styli  2,  complanati,  apice  bifidi. 

348.  C&seaxia  pauciflora,  Cambess.  in  St.  Hil.  Fl.  Bras.  Merid. 
2.  p.  235. 

Hab.  In  virgin  forests,  common.    Fl.  March. 

349.  Of  this  number  I  do  not  find  a  specimen  in  my  collec- 
tion. 

Isodbsmia.    Genus  novum. 

(Ord.  Nat.  Leguminosa  ;  HsDYSAREiE.) 

Char.  Gbn.  Calyx  bracteolis  duabus,  persistentibus, 
campanulatus,  5-fidus,  subbilabiatus,  laciniis  subeequalibus, 
duabus  superioribus  obtusis,  ceeteris  acutis.  Corolla  papi- 
lionacea:  vexillum  suborbiculatum,  emarginatum,  reflexo- 
patentisidmum  ;    alee  oblong®,    libera,  vexillo  breviores  ; 
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carinas  petala  libera,  obtusa,  alis  paulo  breviora.  Stamina  10, 
in  phalanges  duas,  pentandras,  coalita j  anthers  conformed, 
elliptic®.  Ovarium  sessile,  9-ovulatum.  Stylus  filiformi?; 
stigma  obtusum.  Legumen  sessile,  integrum,  lineare,  com* 
pressum,  apiculatum,  6-9  articulatum,  articulis  utrinque  trun- 
catis,  monospermis,  secedentibus.  Semina  compressa,  sub- 
reniformia.— Frutex  Brasiliensis,  scandens,  villoso-tomen- 
tosus  ;  foliis  imparipinnatis,  foliolis  7-jugis,  impunctatis,  pe- 
dunculis  axillaribus,  solitariis,  2-3-floris,  floribus  flavis,  pe- 
dicellatis,  pedicellis  basi  bracteatis. 
350  Isodesmia  tomeniosa. 
Hab.  In  woods  and  bushy  places  at  Imbuhy.    Fl.  Jan.— 

March. 

Suffrutex  scandens,  villoso-fuhro-tomentosus.  Rami  te- 
retes.  Folia  alterna,  4-5-poll.  longa,  imparipinnata :  foliolis 
7-jugis,  impunctatis,  breve  petiolatis,  lineari-oblongis,  ob- 
tusis,  apicalatis  supra  pubescentibus,  subtus  dense  fulvo- 
tomentosis,  10-15  lin.  longk,  2|-3  lin.  latis.  Stipulse  parvce, 
reflex®,  lineari-subulatae,  circiter  3  lin.  longee.  Pedunculi 
axillaris,  subtriflori,  pollicares  et  ultra.  Pedicelli  3  lin.  longt, 
basi  bracteati,  bracteis  brevibus,  acutis.  Flores  flavi,  sub- 
pollicares.  Ovarium  minutissime  piloso-tomentosum.  Le- 
gumen immaturum  3*4  poll,  longum,  4-6  lin.  latum. 

Named  from  urot  equal,  and  foapos  a  bond,  from  the 
stamens  being  in  two  equal  bundles. 

The  equally  diadelphous  stamens  of  this  genus,  and  its 
articulated  legume,  approach  it  to  JEschynomyne9  but  is 
well  distinguished  by  its  more  deeply  campanulate  calyx, 
the  petals  of  the  carina  being  free,  the  legume  sessile,  and 
not  sinuated  at  its  carinal  suture. 

351.  Desmodium  uncinatum,   Vogel,  in  IAnnaa,  12.  p.  107* 
via  D.C.  Prodr.  2.  p.  331. 

Hab.  Bushy  places,  Imbuhy.    Fl.  Feb. 

352.  Rhynchosi*  phaseoloides,  D.C.  Prodr.  2.  p.  385. 
Hab.  At  Mage,  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains.    Fl.  March. 

353.  Cleobulia  multiflora,  Mart,  in  Benth.  Comm.  Leg.  p. 
67. 
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H ab.  Near  Frechal,  at  the  foot  of  the  Organ  Mountains.  Fl. 
March* 

354.  Phaaeolus?  sp.     One  imperfect  specimen  only  found. 

355.  Canevalia /ric/a,  Mart,  in  Benth.  Comm.  Leg*  p.  *J\. 
Hab.  In  woods,  rare.    Fl.  Feb. 

356.  Centrosema  dasyantha,  Benth.  in  Taylor,  Ann.  Nat. 
Hist.  3.  p.  436. 

Hab.  In  bushy  places  by  the  sides  of  streams,  common.  FL 

Feb. 
357*  Macheerium  sericiflorum,  Vogel  in  Linnaa,  11.  p.  192. 

Benth.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Vind.  2.  p.  98. 
Hab.  In  woods  at  Imbuhy.    FL  Feb. 

358.  Swarteia  elegans,  Schott  in  Spreng.  Cvr.  Post.  p.  407* 
Hab.  In  woods.    Fl.  January. 

359.  Acacia  recurva,  Benth.  Synop.  Mitn.  in  Hook.  Land. 
Jowrn.  Bot.  I. p.  519. 

Hab.  In  woods  at  Imbuhy.    fl.  Feb. 

360.  Acacia  adherens,  Benth.  Syn.  Mim.  in  Hook.  Land.  Jowrn. 
Bot.  1.  p.  5l7«  Mimosa  adheerens,  Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras, 
n.  174. 

Hab.  In  woods,  common.    FL  Feb. 

361.  Acacia  grandislipula,  Benth.  Syn.  Mim.  in  Hook.  Lond. 
Jowrn.  Bot.  I.  p.  511. 

Hab.  In  woods  at  Imbuhy.    Fl.  Feb. 

362.  Inga,  sp.  n.  This  new  species  of  Inga  will  be  described 
by  Mr.  Bentham  in  his  "  Synopsis  of  the  Mimosese." 

363.  Inga  sessilis,  Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  114. 
Hab.  In  woods.    Fl.  Feb. 

364.  Stryfhnodendronpolyphyllwn,  Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p. 

117. 
Hab.  In  dry  bushy  places.    Fl.  Feb. 

365.  Inga  semialata,  Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  n.  152. 
Hab.  In  woods  by  the  margins  of  streams.    Fl.  Jan. 

^66.  Cassia  Sellowi,  Don  Diet.  p.  442.— C.  multijuga,  Rich. 

ex  Vogel  in  Lhuuea,  15.  p.  69. 
Hab.  In  woods,  common.    Fl.  Feb.  and  March. 
367*  Cassia  Lindleyana   (sp.  n.) ;   fulvo-tomentosa,  foliolis 

vol.  11.  2  B 
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18-20  jugis  lineaii-oblongis  mucronatis  utrinquc  piloso- 
pubescentibus  supra  viridibus  subtus  glaucis  glandule 
subulata  inter  infima  paria,  racemis  paniculatis  axillaribus 
terminalibusque  folio  brevioribus,  pedunculU  1-3  floris. 

Hab.  In  woods,  common.     Fl.  Feb.  and  March. 
Arbor  12-16-pedalis.     Rami  subangulati,  fulvo-tomentosi. 

Folia  multijuga,  6-7  poll*  longa:  foliolis  18-20-jugis,   10-12 

lin.  longis,  3  lin.  circiter  latis.  Sepala  glabra,  valdfe  iiraqualia. 

Petala  obtusa,  flava.     Fructns  ignotus. 
Near  C.  Selhwi,  but  readily  distinguished  by  its  dense 

covering  of  fulvous  tomentum. 

368.  Cassia  byuga9  Vogel,  Syn.  Gen.  Cassia,  p.  17* 
Hab.  In  woods.    FL  Feb. 

369.  Bauhinia  forficata,  Link  et  Otto,  PL  Select,  t.  36. 
Hab.  In  woods  at  Constancia.    Ft.  Feb. 

370.  Hirtella  Gardner*,  Benth.  in  Hook.  Jcurn.  BoL  2.  p. 
216. 

Hab.  Banks  of  the  Rio  Paquequer.    FL  Jan.  and  Feb. 

371*  Cerasus  reflexa,  (sp.  n.);  glabra,  racemis  axillaribus 
reflexis  folio  duplo  et  ultra  brevioribus,  foliis  longe  petio- 
latis  elliptico-oblongis  lanceolatisve  acuminatis  basi  acutis 
integerrimis  subtus  pallidis  et  versus  basin  biglandulosis. 

Hab.  In  dry  woods.    JR.  Feb. 
Arbor  12-18-pedalis,  tota  glabra.    Rami  teretes,  verrucosi. 

Folia  4-4i  poll,  longa,  lj  circiter  lata.     Petioli  9  lin.  longi. 

Racemi  fere  bipollicares.     Petala  subrotunda,  alba. 

Near  C.  BrasiHensis,  Cham,  et  Schlect.,  but  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  larger  leaves,  and  reflexed  racemes. 

372.  Rubus  Organensis,  (sp.  n.) ;  dense  fulvo-glanduloso-to- 
mentosus,  ramis  5-angulatis  aculeatb,aculeis  parvis  refiexis 
viz  incurvatis,  foliis  ternatis,  foliolis  ovatis  cordatis  acu- 
minatis minute  et  argute  duplicato-serratis  supra  piloao- 
pubescentibus  subtus  pallida  tomentosis  nervo  medio 
infra  petioloque  aculeatis,  floralibus  simplicibus,  stipulis 
subulatis,  paniculis  terminalibus  subsimplicibus,  laciniis 
calycinis  ovatis  acutis,  petalis  obovato-oblongis  calyce  lon- 
gioribus. 
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Hab.  In  dry  bushy  places.    Fl.  March. 

Frutex  suberectus.  Folia  trifoliata,  petiolis  2-S-poll. 
longis :  foliolum  terminale  (petiolulum  excludens)  4  poll, 
longum,  2\  polL  latum ;  lateralis  vix  minora,  petiolulo  triplo 
breviora.  Stipulae  erecte,  subulate,  6-lin.  longte.  Calyx 
5-fidus,  laciniis  utrinque  tomentosis.  Petala  obovato-oblon- 
ga,  pallide  rosea.    Fructus  ignotus. 

373.  Citrosma  obovata,  (sp.  n.) ;  tota  pube  stellato-subtomen- 
tosa,  foliis  oppositis  obovatis  vel  elliptico-oblongis  acutis 
yel  subacuminatis  basi  rotundatb  cuneatisve  minute  den- 
ticulatis  pellucido-punctatis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  1-3- 
floris. 

Has.  Shady  virgin  forests.    F2.  Feb.  and  March. 

Frutex  4-6  pedalis.  Rami  versus  apicem  subtetragoni. 
Folia  3-5  poll,  longa,  1 J-2  poll.  lata.  Petioli  6-8  lin.  longL 
Fructus  immaturus  turbinatus,  steUato-pubescens. 

374.  Amphilochia  mcumkudata,  (sp.  n*) ;  glabenima,  foHis  op- 
positis ovatn  vel  elliptico-oblongis  acuminulatis  basi  rotun- 
datis  supra  viridibus  nitidis  subtus  glaucis,  floribus  axil- 
laribus  solitariis  petiolo  brevioribus,  calycis  lobo  summo 
truncato  extus  subsericeo  subgibboso  ecalcarato,  petalis 
subrotundatis  utrinque  sericeis. 

Hab.  In  forests  by  the  sides  of  rivers.    Ft  Inarch. 

Arbor  excelsa.  Folia  sub-3  polL  longa,  l£  lata.  Petioli 
6-8  lin.  longL  Pedioelli  petiolo  duplo  breviores.  Filamenta 
complanata  margine  hinc  pilosissima.  Anthem  oblongs, 
4-loculares.  Petalum  subrotundum,  emarginatum,  margine 
undulato,  subonruleo.    Ovarium  pilosum.    Styli  glabri. 

Allied  to,  but  truly  different  from  A.  cordata,  Zuce. 

375.  Fuchsia  integrifoUa,  Cambeu.  in  St.  Hil.  Fl.  Bras. 
Mend.  2.  p.  973.  Hook,  in  Bot.  Mag.  t.  3948.  Fuchsia 
affinis,  Combes*,  in  loccii.  2.  p.  274.  F.  pyrifolia,  Presl, 
Symb.  Bot.  2  p.  19.  t.  65.  F.  radicans,  Miers.  in  Bot.  Beg. 
1841,1.66. 

Hab.  A  climber  upon  trees,  and  rocks  at  from  3,000  to  7*000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    FL  Feb.  to  May. 

2  b  2 
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376.  Cuphea  ingrata,   Cham,  et  Schlect.  in  Liwuea,    2.  p. 

371. 
Hab.  By  the  sides  of  streams.    FL  Feb. 
377-  Cheetogastra  Martiana,  Benth.  in  Hook.  Journ.  Bot.  2. 

p.  452.    Arthrostemma    Martiusianum,    D.C.    Prodr.  3. 

p.  137. 
Hab.  In  sandy  marshy  places.     Fl.  Jan. 

378.  Rhynchanthera  dichotoma,  D.C.  Prodr.  3.  p.  107- 
Hab.  In  marshy  places,  common.    Fl.  Jan. 

379.  Trembleya  heterostemon,  D.C.  Prodr.  S.p.  126. 

Hab.  In  Sphagnum  bogs,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet. 
Fl.  March. 

380.  Trembleya  heterostemon,  D.C.  var.  /3.  foliis  et  floribus 
duplo  fere  majoribus. 

Hab.  In  Sphagnum  bogs,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.     Fl.  April. 

381.  Lavoisiera  imbricata,  var.  a.  insignia,  Cham,  in  Linnaa, 
9,  p.  369.    L.  insignis,  D.C.  Prodr.  3.  p.  103. 

Hab.  In  moist  rocky  places,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000 

feet.  Fl.  March. 

The  calycine  segments  are  scarcely  ciliated  in  my  speci- 
mens, and  the  petals  not  so  at  all. 
382  et  383.  Leandra  villosa,  D.C.  Prodr.  S.p.  154. 
Hab.  In  bushy  places,  common.    Fl.  March. 

384.  Clidemia /atfour,  Cham,  in  Linntea,  10.  p.  41. 
Hab.  In  open  bushy  places,    fl.  Feb. 

385.  Clidemia  xanthopsia,  D.C.  Prodr.  S.p.  163. 

Hab.  By  the  sides  of  streams,  and  in  moist  places.  Fl. 
Jan. 

386.  Clidemia  Nianga,  D.C.  Prodr.  3.  p.  163. 
Hab.  In  moist  bushy  places.    Fl.  Jan. 

387-  Clidemia  tetraquetra,  Cham,  in  Linnaa,  10.  p.  42. 

Hab.  In  virgin  forests.    Fl.  Jan. 

388.  Bertolonia  acuminata,  (sp.  11.) ;  caulibus  suffrutioosis 
4simplicibus  tetragonis  subhirsutis  ascendentibus  basi  ra- 
dicantibus,  foliis  petiolatis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acutis  acu- 
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minatisve  basi  obtusiusculis  argute  ciliato-denticulatis  5- 
nerviis    glaberrimis,    corymbis    terminalibus,    limbo    ca- 
lycis  5-lobo  acuto  tubum  breviore,  petalis  oblique  acumU 
natis. 
Hab.  In  shady  virgin  forests.    Fl.  Feb.  and  March. 
Suffrutex  pedalis  et  ultra.     Folia  3i-4§  poll,  longa,  10-15 
lin.  lata.     Petioli  subpollicares.     Petala  alba. 
Near  B.  Leuzeana,  D.C.,  but  a  very  distinct  species. 

389.  Clidemia  dispar,  (sp.  n.) ;  ramulis  compressis  stellato- 
tomentosis,  foliis  longe  petiolatis  ovatis  acuminatis  minutfc- 
denticulatis  supra  strigoso-pilosis  subtus  stellato-tomen- 
tosis  7-nerviis,  nervis  supremis  a  basi  parum  distantibus, 
panicula  terminali,  stylo  longe  exserto  acuto* 

Hab.  In  shady  woods.     Fl.  Jan. 

Frutex  4-6-pedalis.  Folia  opposita  cujusque  jugi  disparia, 
3£-6i  poll,  longa,  1-2J  poll.  lata.  Petioli  6-15  lin.  longi, 
supra  fulvo-villosi,  subtus  stellato-tomentosi.  Petala  alba, 
oblonga,  margine  hinc  versus  apicem  uni-dentata.  Ovarium 
apice  setosum. 

Near  C  Caraccasana,  D.C. 

390.  Miconia  (Eriospheera)  Organensis,  (sp.  n.) ;  ramis  ob- 
tusfc  tetragonis,  petiolis  paniculis  foliisque  subtus  pube 
stellata  subtilissime  albidis,  foliis  petiolatis  ovalibus 
vix  acuminatis  integerrimis  supra  glabris  nitidis  3- 
nerviis  cum  nervo  marginali,  panicula  terminali  laxiuscula, 
floribus  in  ramulis  brevibus  congestis,  petalis  obovatis 
emarginatis. 

Hab.  In  open  bushy  places.    Fl.  March. 

Frutex  4-6  pedalis.  Folia  4-8-poll.  longa,  2-3-poll.  lata. 
Calyx  striatus,  campanulatus,  vix  dentatus.    Petala  alba. 

391.  Miconia  (Eriospheera)  divaricata,  (sp.  n.) ;  ramis  sub- 
tetragonis,  petiolis,  paniculis  foliisque  subtus  dense  pube 
stellata  ferrugineo~tomentosis,  foliis  petiolatis  oblongis 
acuminatis  basi  acutis  subdentatis  3-nerviis  cum  nervo 
marginali,  panicula  terminali  magna,  ramis  divergentibus, 
floribus  secus  ramos  sessilibus  congestis,  petalis  obovato- 
oblongis  emarginatis. 
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Hab.  In  woods.    FL  March. 

Arbor  parva.  Folia  3-4}  poll,  longa,  1-Hpoll.  lata. 
Petioli  3-6-lin.  longi.  Calyx  campanulatus,  5-dentatus.  Petala 
alba.  Styli  filiformes.  Stigma  capitatum.  Fructas  grani 
piperis  nigri  magnitudine,  depresso-globosus,  10-striatus. 
Semina  angulata. 

Near  M.  eriodonta,  B.C. 

396.  Cremanium  pahubtum,  (sp.  n«);  glaberrimum,  ramis 
tetragonis,  foliis  petiolatis  elliptico-oblongis  acuminatis 
basi  acutis  glandoloso-serrulatis  3-nerviis,  panicula  termi- 
nal], calycis  globosi  dentibus  5  brevibua  obtusis. 

Hab.  In  moist  bushy  places.    FL  Jan. 

Frutex  4-pedalis.  Folia  5*6  poll,  longa,  18-21  lin.  lata, 
aubtus  pallide  viridia.  Petioli  9  lin.  longi.  Panicultt  folio 
breviores.  Petala  subrotunda,  alba.  Styli  apice  incrassati. 
Stigma  subcapitatum. 

397.  Oxymeris  velutina,  (sp.  n.);  ramis  teretibus,  petiolis 
foliisque  subtus  junioribus,  paniculis  pnbe  stellata  brevi- 
vellutinis,  foliis  petiolatis  ovali-lanceolatis  acuminatis  basi 
obtnsiosculis  3-nerviis  integerrimis  margine  subrevolutis, 
thyrso  terminali  paniculato,  calycis  tubo  obovato  limbo  5- 
fido,  lobis  obtusis  deciduis  extus  callosis,  petalis  ovatis 
acuminatis. 

Hab.  In  bushy  places,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet. 

It*  March  and  April. 

Frutex  bipedalis.  Folia  2-3  poll,  longa,  8-12  lin.  lata. 
Petioli  6-lin.  longi.  Paniculae  pauciflorae  folio  longiores. 
Petala  alba.  Styli  filiformes,  longe  exserti,  obtusi.  Capsula 
5-locularis.    Semina  cochleata. 

398.  Pleroma  albiflorum,  (sp.  n.) ;  fruticosa,  ramulis  tetragonis 
adpresso-setulosis  demum  glabratis,  foliis  ovato-ellipticis 
acutis  3-nerviis  utrinque  petiolisque  adpresso-setulosis, 
floribua  ternis  terminalibus  tetrameris,  calycis  tubo  ovato 
setuloso  lobis  longiore,  filamentis  glabris. 

Hab.  In  dry  bushy  places,  abundant  at  an  elevation  of  about 
6,500  feet    Fl.  March  and  April. 
Frutex  3*pedalis.    Folia  18-20  lin.  longa,  7  tin.  circiter 
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lata.  Petioli  4-lin.  longi.  Flores  albi,  tetrameri.  Calycis 
laciniae  ovate,  ciliatae,  obtus®,  subpersistentes.  Petala  sub- 
fimbriata.  Stamina  8.  Antherae  connectivo  brevi  in  calcar 
longiusculum  bifidum  producto.  Ovarium  ad  apicem  setosum. 
Capsula  4-locularis.    Semina  cochleata. 

With  the  habit  of  Pleroma,  this  plant  somewhat  ap- 
proaches Artkrostemma  in  the  structure  of  its  flowers.  Haying 
asked  Mr.  Bentham's  opinion  as  to  which  of  these  genera  it 
ought  to  be  placed  in,  he  replied  as  follows:—"  Your  Me- 
lastomacea  (398)  being  tetramerous,  comes,  certainly,  within 
the  technical  character  of  Artkrostemma,  though  it  has  not 
the  habit  of  any  section  of  that  genus  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Notwithstanding  it  is  tetramerous,  I  think  it  is  allied  to 
Lasiandra  Martialis,  Cham.    The  genera  stand  thus : — 

Pentamerous,  limb  of  calyx  deciduous  •  Pleroma* 

„  „  persistent  •  ChjETOGAstba. 

Tetramerous,        „  „  Arthrostrmjia. 

Now  Martius  neglects  the  number  of  parts,  and  unites  Ar- 
throstemma  with  C/uetogastra,  and  this  I  am  .persuaded  must 
be  done,  dividing  the  combined  genera  on  other  principles ; 
and  if  so,  your  plant  would  go  into  Pleroma,  on  account  of 
the  deciduous  limb  of  the  calyx  and  the  habit  (supposing  the 
stamens  to  agree,  and  you  will  observe  they  need  not  be 
hairy)  notwithstanding  its  tetramerous  flowers."  Acting  on 
these  views,  I  place  the  plant  in  Pleroma.  The  stamens 
only  differ  from  those  of  the  normal  species  of  that  genus  in 
having  the  spur  of  the  connective  much  longer,  and  more 
deeply  bifid. 

399.  Cheenopleura  parviflora,  (sp.  n.);  ramis  junioribus 
foliisque  subtus  pube  stellata  subtilissima  sublepidotis, 
foliis  petiolatis  oblongo-lanceolatis  longe  acuminatis  basi 
acutis  integerrimis  supra  glabris  3-nerviis,  panicula  magna 
terminali,  calycis  late  campanulati  limbo  5-dentato  deciduo, 
lobis  obtusis. 
Hab.  In  woods.    Fl.  Feb. 

Arbor   12-16  pedalis.     Folia  4J-6  poll,  longa,   15-18jin. 
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lata.  Petioli  6  lin.  longi.  Panicula  ramosissima,  rami  gra- 
ciles.  Flores  parvi,  albi.  Petala  obovata,  obtusa.  Styli 
apice  incrassati,  lineam  longi. 

The  genua  ChanopUura  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Micoma, 
differing  chiefly  by  the  anthers  dehiscing  longitudinally,  not 
by  pores.  It  may  also  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  three 
large  veins  of  the  leaves  being  connected  together  at  the  base 
by  a  thin  membrane. 
400*  Cheenopleura  lanceolata  (sp.  n.) ;  subglabra,  foliis  petio- 

latis  lanceolatis  longfe  acuminatis  basi  acutis  integerrimis 

glabris,  paniculis  terminalibus,    calycis  lati  campanulati 

limbo  4-5-dentato,  lobis  acutis. 
Hab.  In  woods.    Fl.  Feb. 

Frutex  8-10  pedalis.  Folia  3*-4i  poll,  longa,  8-10  lin. 
lata.  Petioli  6-8  lin.  longi.  Calyx  laciniis  subpersistentibus. 
Petala  alba,  obovato-oblonga.  Styli  apice  incrassati,  H  lin. 
longi. 

This  species  differs  from  the  former  by  having  much  nar- 
rower leaves,  larger  flowers,  subpersistent  acute  calycine 
segments,  more  oblong  petals,  and  styles  one-third  longer. 

401.  Cheenopleura  densiflora  (sp.  n.);  paniculis  foliisque  sub- 
tus  pube  stellata  subtilissima  sublepidotis,  foliis  elliptico- 
oblongis  longfe  acuminatis  basi  acutis  integerrimis  supra 
glabris,  paniculis  axillaribus  terminalibusque,  calyce  lato- 
campanulato  4-dentato,  dentibus  brevibus  obtusissimis. 

Hab.  In  woods.    Fl.  Feb. 

Frutex  8-10  pedalis.  Folia  3i-4£  poll,  longa,  12-18  lin. 
lata.  Petioli  2  4  lin.  longi.  Flores  tetrameri.  Petala  late 
oblonga,  alba.     Styli  vix  lineam  longi. 

Distinguished  from  C.  lanceolata  by  its  shorter  and  broader 
leaves,  with  shorter  petioles,  larger  flowers,  broader  and  more 
oblong  petals,  shorter  and  very  obtuse  calycine  segments,  and 
much  shorter  style. 

402.  Cremanium  chcenopleuroides  (sp.  n.) ;  ramulis  subcom- 
pressis,  paniculis  pctiolis  foliisque  pube  minuta  subvelu- 
tina,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  acuminatis  acumine  apicu- 
latis  subdentato-crenatis  3-nerviis  cum  nervo  submarginali, 
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paniculis  axillaribus  tenninalibusque,  calyce  obconico  sub- 
5-dentato. 
Hab.  In  woods,  common.     FL  Jan. 

Frutex  6-8  pedalis.  Folia  4£-5  poll,  longa,  15  tin.  circiter 
lata.  Panicul®  folio  breviores.  Petala  alba,  obovata,  sub- 
oblique  truncata.    Styli  filiformes. 

In  this  species  the  anthers  are  almost  intermediate  be- 
tween those  of  Micoma  and  CJuenoplettra,  the  cells  being 
split  nearly  halfway  down. 

403.  Pleroma  virgatum  (sp.  n.) ;  ramulis  tetragonis  setis  ad- 
pressis  aspens,  foliis  petiolatis  ovatis  Tel  ovato-oblongis 
acutis  basi  rotundatis  cordatisve  5-nerviis  supra  adpresse 
setosis  subtus  villoso-subtomentosis,  pedunculis  axillaribus 
trichotomo-cymosis  in  thyrsum  paniculatum  dispostti^  ca- 
lycis  setosi  lobis  lanceolatis  ciliatis,  petalis  ciliatis,  filamen- 
tis  glabris,  stylo  glabro. 
Hab.  Bushy  places,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet.  FL 
March  and  April. 

Frutex  bipedalis.  Folia  2f-3  poll,  longa,  12-15  tin.  lata. 
Petioli  4-6  lin.  longi.  Petala  purpurea*  Ovarium  apice 
setosum.    Capsula  5-locularis.    Semina  cochleata. 

404.  Pleroma  echinatum  (sp.  n.) ;  ramulis  tetragonis  piloso- 
tomentosis,  foliis  petiolatis  ovato-oblongis  elliptico-oblongisve 
obtusis  basi  rotundatis  supra  adpressfe  setoso-echinatis  subtus 
villoso-tomentosis,  floribus  ternis  terminalibus,  bracteis  sub- 
rotundatis  villosis  alabastrum  Junius  involventibus  deciduis, 
calycis  setosi  lobis  5  ovatis  obliqud  truncatis  ciliatis,  petalis 
ciliatis,  filamentis  glabris,  stylo  glabro. 
Hab*  In  bushy  places,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet. 
Fl.  March  and  April. 

Frutex  bipedalis.  Folia  l£-2  poll,  longa,  9-12  lin.  lata* 
Petioli  2-3  lin.  longi.  Petala  purpurea,  majuscula.  Ovarium 
dense  pilosum. 

405.  Pleroma  elegans  (sp.  n.) ;  ramulis  teretiusculis  adpressfe 
setoso-hispidis,  foliis  petiolatis  ovato-oblongis  utrinqueacutis 
supra  glaberrimis  rugosis  subtus  adpressfe  pilosis  3-nerviia 
ciliatis,  floribus  subternis  terminalibus,  pedicellis  brevibus 
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hispidis,  bracteis  lanoeolatis   ciliatis,  calycis    setosi  lobis 

angustis,  petalis  glabris,  filamentis  subpilosis. 
Hab.  In  dry  bushy  places.    JR.  March* 

Fratex  4-6-pedalis.  Folia  2-2£-polL  longa,  6-8  lin.  lata. 
Peuoli  4-6  lin.  longi.    Petala  ampla,  purpurea. 

Near  P.  Kunthianum,  nobis  (Lasiandra  Kunihiana,  DC), 
but  with  smaller  leaves,  smaller  flowers,  and  much  longer  and 
narrower  calycine  segments. 
406  et  407*  Pleroma  Kuntkianum. — Lasiandra  Kunthiana,  DC. 

Erodr.S,p.  128. 
Hab.  In  dry  bushy  places,  common.    Fl.  March. 

408.  Pleroma  Raddiana. — Lasiandra  Raddiana,  DC.Prodr.  3, 
p.  129. 

Hab*.  In  dry  bushy  places,  along  with  P.  Kunthianunu  Fl. 
March. 

409.  Pleroma  mttlHflorum  (sp.  n.) ;  ramis  alato-tetragonis  ad- 
pressfc  villosis,  foliis  petiolatis  ovatis  acutis  5-nerviis  supra 
sericeo-villosissimis  subtus  villosis  cano-tomentosis,  pani- 
cula  thyrsoidea  terminal!  multiflora,  bracteis  parvis  ovatis 
acutis,  calycis  adpressfe  villosi  albi  tubo  ovato  lobis  lanceo- 
latis,  filamentis  glanduloso-pilosis,  stylo  hispido. 

Hab.  In  moist  bushy  places.    Fl.  March. 

Frutex  5-6-pedalis.  Rami  virgati.  Folia  4-4^-poll.  longa> 
2-2  j-poll.  lata.  Petala  purpurea,  vix  ciliata.  Ovarium  dense 
pilosum. 

410.  Pleroma  Benthamianum,  Gardn.  in  Hook.  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  4007. 

Hab.  In  moist  bushy  places.    FL  March. 

411.  Pleroma  arboreum  (sp.  n.);  arboreum,  ramis  teretiusculis 
setis  minimis  adpressis  asperis,  foliis  petiolatis  oblongis 
utrinque  acutis  supra  adpressfe  setosis  nitidis  subtus  setu- 
losis  S-nerviis  cum  nervo  submarginali,  floribus  ternis  ter- 
minalibus,  pedicellis  subtetragonis  asperis,  bracteis  calyp- 
tratis  setulosis  deciduis,  calycis  sericeo-villosi  lobis  5 
oblongis  obtusis,  petalis  minute  ciliatis,  filamentis  hirsutis- 
simis,  stylo  basi  piloso. 

Hab.  In  dense  virgin  forests.     Fl.  March. 
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Arbor  40-50-pedalis.  Folia  3}-4£-poll.  longa,  l-l|  poll, 
lata.  Petioli  6*9  lin.  longi.  Petala  magna,  purpurea.  Ova- 
rium apice  setosum. 

412.  Pleroma  fissinervium. — Lasiandra  fissinervia,  DC.  Prodr* 
3,  p.  130. 

Hab.  In  dry  woods.    Ft.  March. 

413.  Myrcia  spfuerocarpa,  DC.  Prodr.  3  p.  251. 
Hab.  In  woods,  common.     Fl.  Feb. 

414.  Eugenia  sylvatica  (sp.  n.) ;  ramis  paniculis  foliisque 
subtus  dense  ferrugineo-tomentosis,  foliis  elliptico-oblopgis 
obtuse  acuminatis  basi  acutis  superne  glabris  pellucido- 
punctatis,  pedunculis  extra-axillaribus  racemoso-paniculatis 
folio  brevioribus,  calycis  lobis  4  rotundatis  patulis. 

Hab.  In  dense  virgin  forests.    Fl.  March. 

Frutex  6-8-pedalis.  Folia  5-6-poll.  longa,  2-2  \  lata.  Pe- 
tioli 6  lin.  circiter  longi.  Pedunculi  paulo  supra  folia  ort^ 
opposite  4  poll,  longi.  Calyces  pilosi,  pellucido-punctati. 
Petala  4,  alba,  ovata,  pubescentia,  pellucido-punctata.  Ova- 
rium biloculare,  loculis  4-ovulatis. 

415.  Myrcia  eUiptica  (sp.  n.) ;  ramis  paniculis  foliisque  sub- 
tus villoso-tomentosis,  foliis  ellipticis  utrinque  obtusis 
supra  glabris  pellucido-punctatis,  pedunculis  axillaribus 
paniculatis  folio  duplo  fere  longioribus,  bracteis  calycibus- 
que  vUlosis,  calycis  lobis  5  ovatis  acuminatis. 

Hab.  In  marshy  bushy  places.    Fl.  Feb. 

Frutex  6-pedalis.  Folia  \\  poll,  longa,  pollicem  lata, 
margine  in  siccum  valdfe  revoluta.  Petioli  1-2  lin.  longi.  Pe- 
dunculi 2-2i  poll,  longi.  Petala  alba,  pellucido-punctata, 
extus  pubescentia.  Ovarium  2-loculare,  loculis  2-ovu- 
latis. 

416.  Eugenia  Mooniana  (sp.  n.) ;  pedicellis  1-3  axillaribus 
unifloris  folio  sextuplo  brevioribus  apice  bibracteatis  pu- 
centibus,  calycis  lobis  4  obtusissimis,  foliis  petiolatis  ellip- 
ticis cuminatis  basi  obtusis  utrinque  glabris  supra  nitidis 
cido-punctatis. 

Hab.  In  woods,  rare.    Fl.  Feb. 

Arbor  16-20-pedalis.    Rami  glabri.    Folia  2iS-polL  longa> 
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12-15-lin.  lata.     Petioli  3 -4 -lin.  longi.     Pedicelli  6  lin.  longi. 
Ovarium  2-loculare,  loculis  pluriovulatis. 

This  species  of  Eugenia  I  dedicate  to  Mrs.  Moon  of  Rio 
di  Janeiro,  who  kindly  collected  and  dried  specimens  of  it  for 
me. 
417-  Campomanesia  hirauta  (sp.  n.) ;  ramulis  petiolis  foliis 

subtus  calycibusque  hirsutis,  foliis  brevfc  petiolatis  ellip- 

tico-oblongis  acutis  subacuminatisve  supra  glabris  nitidis 

pellucido-punctatis,  pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris,  calycis 

lobis  5  ovatis  acutis. 
Hab.  In  virgin  forests,  rare.    Fl.  Feb. 

Frutex  8-12-pedalis,  ramosus.  Folia  2}-3|-poll.  longa, 
15-18-lin.  lata.  Petioli  1$  lin.  longi.  Petala  alba,  pellucido- 
punctata.  Discus  staminifer  ut  in  Pridio  latus.  Ovarium 
10-15-loculare,  loculis  pluriovulatis.  Bacca  magna,  fere  3- 
poll.  diametro,  depresso-globosa* 

The  fruit  of  this  shrub,  even  when  ripe,  is  very  acid,  and 
is  frequently  made  into  tarts  by  the  English  families  resident 
on  the  mountains  during  the  hot  season. 

419.  Campomanesia  laurifolia  (sp.  n.);  ramulis  compressis, 
petioli  spedicellis  calycibusque  minutfe  velutino-tomento- 
ais,  foliis  oblongis  acuminatis  basi  vix  acutis  supra  glabris 
nitidis  subtus  pallide  pubescentibus  pellucido-punctatis, 
pedunculis  axillaribus  unifloris  apice  bibracteatis,  bracteis 
subfoliaceis  lanceolatis,  calycis  lobis  5  ovatis  acutis  vel 
obtusiusculis  utrinque  velutino-tomentosis. 

Hab.  In  virgin  forests.    Fl.  March. 

Arbor  12-16-pedalis.  Folia  5-6-poll.  longa,  2-poll.  circiter 
lata.  Petioli  3  lin.  longi.  Pedunculi  petiolo  paulo  longiores. 
Petala  extus  pubescentia.  Ovarium  8-loculare,  loculis  plu- 
riovulatis. 

420.  Eugenia  complanata  (sp.  n.);  pedicellis  axillaribus 
1-floris  geminis  coraplanatis  petiolo  paulo  longioribus  sub- 
flore  bibracteolatis,  foliis  petiolatis  late  oblongis  utrinque 
attenuatis  apice  subacuminatis  supra  glabris  subtus  ad 
nervos  petiolisque  minute  velutino-tomentosis,  pellucido- 
punctatis,  ramulis  compressis  velutino-tomentosis,  calyci- 
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bos  4-fidis,  laciniis  ovatis  concavis  margine  membranaoeis 

ciliatis. 
Hab.  In  shady  woods.     FL  Feb. 

Frutex  6-pedalis.  Folia  4-6-pollicaria,  2-2i  poll.  lata.  Pe- 
tioli  3  lin.  longi,  supra  canaliculati.  Pedicelli  4  tin.  circiter 
longi.    Ovarium  3-locuiare,  loculis  6-ovulatis. 

421.  Eugenia  hyperieifolia  (sp.  n.) ;  pedicelHs  1-2  axUlaribas 
1-floris  folio  triplo  fere  brevioribus  subflore  bibracteolatis, 
ramulis  calycibusque  velutino-tomentosis,  foliis  oblongo- 
ellipticis  acuminatis  basi  acutis  supra  glabris  nitidis  subtus 
pallidis  minute  pubescentibus  impunctatis  petiolatis,  calyce 
4-fidi  laciniis  ovatis  acutiusculis. 

Hab.  In  woods  by  the  sides  of  streams.    FL  March. 
Frutex  6-8-pedalis.     Folia  2-poll.  longa,  8-12-lin.  lata. 
Petioli    lineam    circiter    longi.      Pedunculi    8-tin.  longi. 
Petala  alba,  subciliata,  glanduloso-punctata.    Ovarium  3- 
loculare,  loculis  6-ovulatis. 

422.  Myrcia  anacarduqfolia  (sp.  n.) ;  pedunculis  axillaribua 
racemoso-paniculatis  paucifloris  compressis  folio  breviori- 
bus  ramulisque  villoso-tomentosis,  foliis  petiolatis  ellipticis 
apice  obtusiusculis  basi  acutis  supra  glabris  pubescentibus 
pellucido-punctatis,  calycis  tubo  adpressi  albido-villoso, 
lobis  5  obtusissimis. 

Hab.  In  virgin  forests.    Fl.  Feb. 

Frutex  8-10-pedalis.  Folia  4£-polL  longa,  2^-polL  cir- 
citer lata.  Petioli  3  lin.  longi.  Pedunculi  3  poll,  longi,  sub- 
12-flori.    Ovarium  biloculare. 

423.  Myrcia  Brawmana  (sp.  n.) ;  pedunculis  extxa-axillaribus 
paniculatis  geminis  folio  triplo  fere  brevioribus  compres- 
sis, ramulis  petiolis  foliis  subtus  calycibusque  mmutdssimd 
albido-lepidotis,  floribus  5-fidis,  foliis  magnis  oblongis 
acute  acuminatis  petiolatis  supra  glabris  nitidis  pellucido- 
punctatis,  ramulis  compressis. 

Hab.  In  virgin  forests,  rare.    FL  March. 

Frutex  8-12-pedalis,  ramosus.  Folia  pedalia  et  ultra 
4-4i-poll.  lata.  Petioli  3-lin.  longi.  Paniculi  5-poll.  longi, 
trichotomi,  paulo  supra  folia  orti.    Calyx  5-fidus,  laciniis 
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obtusissimis.      Petala  oblonga,  obtusa,  alba,  glabra,   sub- 
pellucido-punctata.     Ovarium  biloculare. 

This  handsome  and  very  distinct  species  of  Myrcia,  I  dedi- 
cate to  the  BotanicorumPrinceps. 
425.  Fenillea  tomentosa  (sp.  n.) ;  foliis  quinque-lobatis  lobis 

integerrimis   inferiomm  obtusis  superiorum  acutis  supra 

piloso-pubescentibus  subtus  tomentosis. 
Hab.  In  bushy  places,  common. 

$  •  Herba  scandens.  Rami  basi  suffiruticosi,  sulcati,  to- 
mentosL  Racemi  axillares,  tomentosi,  paniculam  efforman- 
tes,  versus  basim  cirrhosi,  cirrhis  bifidis ;  pedunculi  multiflori, 
racemosi;  pedicelli  breves.  Calyx  5-fidus,  lobis  obovato- 
oblongis,  obtusis.  Petala  5,  obovata,  obtusa,  calycis  fauci 
inserta,  sepalis  alterna.  Stamina  10,  cum  petalis  inserta, 
quorum  5  sterilia  alterna. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Second  paper  on  the  distribution  qf  Aberdeenshire  plants,  by 
G.  Dickie,  MD.,  Lecturer  on  Botany  in  the  University 
and  King's  College  of  Aberdeen. 

Thr  remarks  published  in  a  former  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal (March  1843)  had  reference  to  the  upper  limits  in 
Aberdeenshire,  of  plants,  which  in  the  same  county  approach 
also  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  present  communication  will  embrace  the  lowest 
observed  limits  of  plants,  which  usually  abound  most,  in 
the  high  grounds  of  the  interior.  I  believe,  something  will 
be  added  to  the  value  of  the  statements,  by  mentioning  the 
distance  of  the  localities  from  the  sea,  as  well  as  their 
elevation  above  its  level. 

A  great  part  of  Aberdeenshire  partakes  very  much  of  the 
nature  of  an  insular  climate.  The  influence  exerted  by  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea  is  best  seen  in  winter ;  especially  when 
moderate  falls  of  snow  have  taken  place.    The  snow  seldom 
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remains  for  any  great  length  of  time  (excepting  in  winters  of 
unusual  severity)  over  a  belt  parallel  to  the  sea,  and  extend- 
ing a  few  (probably  6  to  10  miles)  inland. 

Like  the  former  communication,  this  can  only  be  con- 
sidered supplementary  to  Mr.  Watson's  second  paper  in 
the  6th  number  of  this  Journal,  and  the  same  order  will  be 
followed : 

Cerastium  latifolium.  A  plant  agreeing  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  the  British  Flora  occurs  abundantly  on  the  hill  of 
Khoil  (composed  of  serpentine)  near  Ballater,  the  lowest 
limit  being  1742  feet,  and  43  miles  inland. 

Even  supposing  it  to  be  the  other  species,  ft  alpinum, 
this  locality  will  be  lower  than  the  lowest  recorded  by  Mr* 
Watson. 

Statice  Armaria.  Is  found  along  the  whole  course  of  the 
Dee  from  above  Ballater  to  Aberdeen,  Silene  maritima  being 
sometimes  associated  with  it ;  and  both  may  be  seen  with 
ft  latifolium  in  the  locality  already  mentioned. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  the  interior  of 
Aberdeenshire,  the  S.  Armaria  is  most  usually  found  on 
serpentine,  as  at  the  place  already  alluded  to ;  it  also  occurs 
on  the  Green  Hill  of  Strathdon,  composed  of  the  same 
rock  (43  miles  inland,  and  at  about  1500  feet),  and  on  the 
serpentine  in  the  vicinity  of  Rhymie,  estimated  as  not  ex- 
ceeding 600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  33  miles  inland.  In 
Strathdon  and  near  Rhymie,  this  plant  is  associated  with 
Arenaria  verna,  which  in  this  county  has  hitherto  only 
been  found  on  serpentine;  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of 
A.  verna  being  therefore  1500  and  600  feet. 

Salix  reticulata.  Rocks  in  Glen  Callater  at  2000  feet, 
about  60  miles  from  the  sea. 

Veronica  alpina.     Glen  Callater,  2300  feet. 

Juncus  castaneus.    Glen  Callater,  2300  feet,  but  rare* 

Saussurea  alpina.     Glen  Callater,  2245  feet. 

Arabis  petrma.  On  the  gravelly  banks  of  the  Dee  at 
Ballater  at  800  feet  (42  miles  inland).  It  also  occurs  on 
the  Khoil  with  C.  latifolium,  Silene  maritima  and  Statice 
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Armeria,  at  1742  feet;  this  last  is  perhaps  the  true  lower 
limit. 

Saiix  herbacea.  Near  the  top  of  the  Buck  of  the  Cabrach, 
at  2247  feet  and  36  miles  from  the  sea.  This  hill  is  the 
highest  within  many  miles  and  almost  isolated. 

Carex  rigida.    On  the  Khoil  at  Ballater  at  2000  feet 

Juncus  triglumis.  In  marshes  near  the  inn  at  Castleton 
of  Braemar,  at  1200  feet. 

Rubus  Chanuemona.  On  the  hill  of  Fane,  15  miles  inland, 
at  1000  feet  and  upwards  ;  and  on  Bennachie,  23  miles  in- 
land, and  at  an  elevation  not  exceeding  1000  feet. 

Camus  Suecica.  Near  the  church  of  Corgarff  in  Strathdon 
at  1200  feet,  and  50  miles  inland. 

Saxifraga  kypnoides.  On  the  Khoil  at  Ballater  at  1800 
feet.  It  occurs  on  the  Banffshire  coast  not  many  miles 
from  the  boundary  between  Aberdeen  and  Banffshire. 

Tofieldia  pakutris.    At  Corgarff  with  Cornus  Sueckcu 

Saxjfiraga  oppositifalia.  On  the  sea  cliffs  at  Aberdour, 
the  most  northern  point  of  our  coast ;  abundant  and  cer- 
tainly not  introduced. 

Oxyria  rentfbrmw.  Occasionally  along  the  whole  course 
of  the  Dee  to  Aberdeen.  The  lowest  natural  limit  I  be- 
lieve to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballater  at  900  feet  and  44  miles 
inland. 

Rhodiola  rosea.  Abundant  on  the  Aberdeenshire  coast, 
the  southmost  locality  being  at  the  Bullars  of  Buchan. 

Pyrola  secunda.  In  a  ravine  on  the  hill  of  Fane,  es- 
timated at  800  feet,  certainly  far  under  1000,  and  about  15 
miles  inland. 

Epilobium  alpinum.  Found  some  years  ago  on  the  banks 
of  the  Dee  near  Aberdeen,  now  extirpated,  and  evidently 
not  its  natural  lower  limit,  which  I  regret  to  say  I  have  not 
yet  ascertained. 

Akhemilla  alpina.  Occasionally  along  the  whole  course  of 
the  Dee  to  Aberdeen.  The  lowest  natural  limit  is  probably 
near  Ballater  about  900  feet,  where  it  is  abundant,  and 
forms  a  constituent  of  the  turf. 
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Saxifraga  aizoides.  Not  unfrequent  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  Dee  to  Aberdeen.  The  lowest  natural  limit 
appears,  however,  to  be  in  the  parish  of  Lumphanan  at 
Findrae  (in  wet  places),  20  miles  inland  and  probably  not 
exceeding  500  feet  above  the  sea  level. 

Arbutus  Uva  Ursi.  In  great  profusion  on  a  moor,  12 
miles  west  from  Aberdeen,  at  about  300  feet. 

Galium  boreale.  Very  abundant  near  Aberdeen,  and  not 
uncommon  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Dee. 

Carex  pauciflora.  Very  abundant  on  the  hill  of  Fane,  15 
miles  west  from  Aberdeen,  at  800  feet. 

I  embrace  this  opportunity  of  recording  the  elevations  of 
two  of  our  rare  plants,  viz.  Carex  rupestris  and  C.  leporina. 

C.  rupestris.  Glen  Callater,  not  lower  than  2000  feet, 
plentiful  at  2397  feet,  but  I  was  unable  to  measure  its 
highest  point.  Last  summer  Professor  Balfour  gathered  it, 
along  with  Luzula  arcuata,  and  Astragal**  atpinus,  on  the 
Ben  Avon  range,  the  altitude  is  not,  however,  recorded. 
This  will  be  a  lower  limit  for  the  L.  arcuata  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  than  has  hitherto  been  found,  since  the  Ben  Avon 
range  does  not  exceed  3920  feet. 

C.  leporina.  On  Lochnagar  at  3559  feet  more  or  less. 
The  best  guide  to  its  locality  is  the  Glassilt  burn,  which  falls 
into  Loch  Muich,  near  its  head  and  on  its  north  bank. 
It  will  be  found  in  a  line,  leading  directly  from  the  source 
of  the  Glassilt;  it  grows  on  the  slope  overlooking  the 
Loch-an-yeans,  (Birds'  lakes).  It  occurs  among  the  de- 
bris of  rocks,  moistened  by  springs ;  there  is  usually  some 
snow  in  its  vicinity,  often  partially  concealing  it;  P*e  «rf- 
pina,  Phleum  aJpiwum,  and  Alopecurus  alpinus,  are  found 
with  it. 

The  Birds9  lakes  are  on  the  west  side  of  Lochnagar,  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  White  Mouth,  a  high  peak  near  Loch- 
nagar. 
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Contributions  towards  a  Flora  of  South  America. — 
Enumeration  of  Plants  Collected  by  Mr.  Schomburgk, 
in  British  Guiana. — By  George  Bentham,  Esq. 

(Continued  from  p.  52  of  this  volume) 

DlLLENIACEJS. 

726.  Curatella  americana,  Linn.—Aubl.  FL  Onion,  v.  I. p. 
579-  /.  232.— British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  92.— The 
Brasilian  C.  Cambaiba  St.  Hil.  appears  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  this  species. 

AnONACEjE. 

727.  Xylopia  salicifolia,  Dun.  Monogr.  Anon.  p.  121. 1. 17* 
—On  the  Rio  Quitaro,  Schomburgk,  n.  560. 

728.  X.  grandiflora  St.  HU.  Fl  Bras.  Mend.  v.  1.  p.  40.— 
X.  hmgi/oRa  Alph.  D.  C.  Mem.  Anon.  p.  34.— Mountainous 
situations  at  Anna-y  on  the  Rupunoony,  Schomburgk,  n.  609. 
—This  species  appears  to  have  a  very  wide  range  from  Co- 
lumbia and  Panama  to  South- Brazil. 

729.  Guatteria  Schomburgkiana  Mart.  Fl.  Bras.  Anon. 
p.  38. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  466. 

730.  G.  ehmgatm  fsp.  n.),  ramulis  foKisque  novellis  subtus 
appresso-pilosulis,  foliis  elongato-oblongis  acuminatis  basi 
acutis,  pedunculis  subgeminis  brevissimis  crassis  supra  basin 
squamoso-bracteatam  articulatis  calycibusque  ferrugineo- 
•ericeis.— Arbor  elata.  Ramuli  teretes.  Folia  5*9  poll. 
kraga,  15*21  lin.  lata,  acumine  longo  obtusiusculo,  suboori- 
aoea,  supra  nitida,  costis  subtus  prominenttbus.  Fetiolus 
brevis,  subferrugineus,  pilis  adpressis.  Pedunculi  petiolo 
breviores.  Flores  graveoientes.  Sepala  iatissima,  dense 
femiginea.  Petals  crassa,  demum  9-10  lin.  longa,  basi 
extus  dense,  caeterum  tenuiter  ferrugineo-pubescentia.  Fruc- 
tus  non  vidi.— Hiis  plant  agrees  in  some  respects  with  the 
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O.  subsessilis,  Mart,  described  from  fruit  specimens,  whilst 
Schomburgk's  are  in  flower  only,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
compare  them  in  any  essential  character.  The  leaves  are, 
however  much  longer  than  those  described  by  Martius,  the 
branches  certainly  not  angular,  nor  is  the  plant  quite  gla- 
brous. On  the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk,  n.  962. 
.  731.  Q.fotto8a  (sp.n.),  ramulis  foliisque  subtus  tenuiter 
^  appresso-pubentibus,  foliis  crasso-membranaceis  ex  ovato 
lanceolatis  acuminatis  basi  rotundatis  supra  nitidis,  pedun  - 
culis  solitariis  v.  geminis  supra  basin  minute  bracteolatam 
articulatis  pollicaribus  florum  diametro  demum  brevioribus 
petalis  obtusis  basi  extus  calyce  que  ferrugineo-serices  cuneato- 
oblongis  subeequalibus,  baccis  oblongisstipite  semipollicari  bre- 
vioribus.— Arbor  elata,  (70-80-pedalis).  Folia  3-4  polL  longs, 
\\-2  poll,  lata,  longiuscule  petiolata,  acumine  longo  obtusius- 
pulo,  venulis  crebris  reticulatis  utrinque  prominentibus. 
Flores  primum  dense  ferrugineo-sericea.  Petala  tandem 
valde  aucta,  subcanescentia.  Baccae  circa  20,  glabree,  ob- 
tusee,  stipite  tenui. — This  is  evidently  very  near  G.  densi- 
coma  Mart.,  but  differs  from  his  description  in  the  leaves 
rounded,  not  acute,  at  the  base,  the  inner  and  outer  petals 
equal  in  breadth,  and  the  shorter  stipes  of  the  berries. — On 
the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgh,  n.  995. 

732.  G.  inundala  Marl.  Fl.  Bras.  Anon.  p.  36.— Lagoons 
at  Pedrero  on  the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk,  n.  922. 

733.  G.  heteropetala   (sp.  n.),  ramulis  foliisque  novellis 
J    subtus  minutissime  puberulis  mox  glabrescentibus,    foliis 

anguste  oblongis  breviter  acuminatis  basi  angustatis  crasso- 
coriaceis  nitidis,  pedunculis  brevissimis  ferrugineo-puberulis 
supra  basin  subsquamosam  articulatis,  sepalis  petalisque 
exterioribus  vix  iis  majoribus  ovatis  acutis  extus  subferrugi- 
neo-sericeis,  petalis  interioribus  maximis  crassis  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  incanis. — Arbor  40-pedalis.  Folia  4-6  poll,  longa, 
15-18  lin.  lata,  opaca  v.  vix  nitidula,  petiolo  semipollicari 
supra  late  canaliculate.  Pedunculi  petiolo  breviores,  recurvi. 
Flores  odorati.  Petala  flavida,  exteriora  vix  3  lin*  longa, 
interiora  fere  pollicaria,  5   lin.  lata,   basi  concava,    medio 
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incrassata.     Stamina  lutea.      Ovaria  uniovulata.      Fructus 
non  vidi. — Swamps  on  the  Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk,  n.  950* 

734.  Duguetia  Quitarensis  (sp.  n.),  foliis  oblongis  longe  et 
acute  acuminatis  basi  acutis  supra  glaberrimis  nitidis  subtus 
lepidotis,  pedunculis  unifloris  squamosis  ramulisque  dense 
lepidotis,  sepalis  ovali-oblongis  petalisque  oblongis  obtusio- 
ribus  extus  dense  lepidotis  intus  pilis  stellatis  incanis. — 
Folia  coriacea  4-6  poll,  longa,  1-2  poll,  lata,  petiolo  bilineari. 
Pedunculi  laterales,  solitarii,  9-10  lin.  longi,  crassiusculi, 
squamis  2-3  parvis  latis,  superiore  majore  a  calyce  distante. 
Sepala  semipollicaria.  Petala  paullo  longiora,  inferne  an- 
gustata.  Fructus  nonnisi  juniores  vidi. — A  small  tree,  with 
a  valuable  wood  called  Lana  wood  or  Yarry-Yarry  of  the 
Arrowaks.    On  the  Rio  Quitaro,  Schomburgk,  n.  561. 

735.  Rollinia  orthopetala  Alph.  D.C.— Mart*  FL  Bras. 
Anon.  p.  18.     British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

Myristicejs. 

736.  Myrictica  sebifera,  Sw. — Pirara,  Schomburgk,  n.  711. 

MENISPERMACEiE. 

737.  Cissampelos  crenata,  D.C.  Syst.  Veg,  v.  I.  p.  537. 
Folia  crassa,  molliter  presertim  in  pagina  inferiore  tomen- 
tosa,  in  planta  foemina  basi  subcordata,  in  mare  basi  trun- 
cate— Arid  Savannahs  near  Pirara,  Schomburgk,  n.  124. 

738.  C.  fasciculata  \sp.  n.),  volubilis,  foliis  longe  petio- 
latis  orbiculato-cordatis  obtuse  subacuminatis  basi  5-7  nerviis 
utrinque  adpresse  puberulis,  pedunculis  masculis  racemoso- 
paniculatis  folio  longioribus,  foemineis  dense  fasciculatis, 
bracteis  minimis  deciduis. — Ramuli  novelli  pilis  reflexis  pu- 
beruli,  demum  glabrescentes,  striati.  Folia  vix  brevissime 
peltata,  2-3  poll,  longa  et  lata,  infra  apicem  seepe  sinuato- 
contracta,  apice  in  foemineis  obtusissima  cum  mucronula,  in 
masculis  mutica,  obtusiuscula.  Racemi  foeminei  numerosi, 
plerique  pollicares,  villosi.  Bractea  lineares  minute  ct  ci- 
tissime  deciduee.     Flores  pedicellati  secus  rhachin  fasciculati, 
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in  fesciculis  numerosu  Sepalum  lineare  minimum  cifco 
deciduum.  Ovarium  et  bacea  omnino  C.  andromarplut. 
Racerai  masculi  parum  ramosi,  3-4  pollicares,  vitiosi^  floribus 
its  C.  Pareira  similibus. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  tu 
$77  (female  specimens),  and  n.  221  of  the  1841  Collection 
(male  specimens).  This  plant  differs  from  C.  andromorpha, 
D.C.  chiefly  by  the  pubescent  foliage. 

Nympiubacbjb. 

7391.  Victoria  regia,  Lindl.  The  only  specimens  of  this 
splendid  plant,  sent  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Schomburgk, 
were  those  preserved  in  spirits  from  which  Dr.  Lindley 
made  his  description,  and  two  young  leaves,  portions  of 
which  were  distributed  to  some  of  the  subscribers.  I  have 
not  myself  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  flowers  or 
fruit. 

740.  Cabomba  aquatica,  Aubl.  PL  Gui.  1.  p.  321.  t.  121. 
— British  Guiana,  Schomburgk  (n.  213  of  the  Collection  of 
1841).    Surinam,  Hostmatm,  n.  82. 

SARRACENlACEiK. 

741.  Heliamphora  nutans,  Benth.  Trans.  Soc.  Lhm.  Land, 
v.  18,  p.  432,  /.  29. — Moist  Savannahs  on  Mount  Roraima, 
Schomburgk,  n.  1050. 

TERNSTRCEMIACEii:. 

742.  Temstroemia  Sehomburgkiana  (sp.  n.)>  folik  oblongis 
v.  obovato-oblongis  obtusis  retusisve  basi  angustatis  integer- 
rimis  v.  minute  crenulatis  coriaceis  subaveniis,  pedicellis 
flori  vix  eequilongis,  sepalis  petalisque  acutis.  Cum  diagnosi 
T.  brevipedis,  DC.  convenit,  sed  folia  vix  2  poll,  longa,  nee 
unquam  pollice  latiora.  Tota  glaberrima.  Folia  supra  ni~ 
tida,  subtus  opaca,  margine  recurva,  erenulis  mimttissimis 
interdum  notata ;  venee  in  vetustioribus  interdum  nonnullce 
observantur.  Pedunculi  circa  4  lin.  longa.  Sepala  2  Iin. 
longa,  ovata,   acuta,   crassa.      Petala  calyce  breviora,  basi 
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breviter  connate.    Stamina  petalis  breviora. — Dry  Savannahs 
near  the  Roraima  mountains,  Schomburgk. 

743.  T.  crassi/olia  (tp.  ».),  foliis  obovatis  v.  obovato- 
oblongis  obtusis  minute  crenulatis  basi  cuneatis  crasso- 
coriaceis  aveniis,  pedicellis  flora  sublongioribus,  sepalis 
orbicularis  obtusiasimis.— Pracedenti  affinis.  Folia  crassiora, 
proportione  breviora.  Flores  multo  minores,  sed  in  speci- 
mine  manco  a  vermibus  fere  destructi. — Near  Roraima, 
Schamburgk. 

744.  Bonnetia  sessilis  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  angustatis,.  foliis 
sessilibus  obovato-ellipticis  obtusissimis  leviter  venosis,  pe 
dicellis  breviasimis  unifloris. — Frutex  ramosissimus.  Folia 
ad  apices  ramulorum  conferta,  1-1|  poUicaria,  basi  parum 
anguatata,  nervo  medio  basi  dilatato,  venis  subparallelis 
leviter  prominenribus,  margine  seepe  tenuiter  nigro-punctato. 
Pedicelli  crassi,  angulati,  vix  2-3  lin.  longi.  Sepala  ovata, 
concava,  ooriacea,  interiora  semipollicaria.  Petala  orbiculata, 
ultro-pollicaria.  Stamina  numerosissima,  libera.  Anthers 
oblong®.  Stylus  staminibus  longior,  apice  in  specimine  a 
vermibus  destructus.  Ovarium  triloculare,  ovulis  creberri- 
mia  imbricato-adscendentibus. — Roraima  mountains,  Schom- 
burgh,  n.  1046. 

745.  Archytaea  muttiflora  (sp.  n.)9  foliis  sessilibus  oblon- 
gis  v.  oblongo-ellipticis  basi  angustatis  coriaceis  supra  niti- 
dis, pedunculis  compressis  apice  multifloris. — Frutex  12-15 
pedalis,  glaberrimus.  Folia  3-4  poll,  longa,  1-li  poll,  lata, 
obtoaiuscnla,  nervo  medio  basi  dilatato,  venis  pinnarim  dis* 
positis  reticularis  prope  marginem  confluentibus  in  paginA 
superiore  prominenribus.  Pedunculi  axillares,  folia  parum 
superantes,  rigidi,  fere  ancipites.  Flores  ad  apicem  5-10, 
capttati.  Pedicelli  brevissimi,  crassi,  singuli  ad  axillam  brac- 
te®  subtendenti8  ovate  v.  ovato-oblongae  concaves  coriacece 
nitidis ;  harum  exteriores  subsemipollicares,  interiores  mi- 
norea.  Adsunt  etiam  ad  basin  pedicellorum  exteriorum 
bracteoltc  2  minims,  in  interioribus  seepe  deficientes.  Sepala 
5,  ovata,  valde  imbricate,  subaequalia,  exteriora  interdum 
dorao   strigis  paucis   onuste.      Petala    circa    8   lin.  longa. 
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obovato-oblonga,  basi  in  unguem  angustata,  rosea.  Stamina 
petalis  subeequilonga,  in  phalanges  5  ultra  medium  con- 
nata.  Anther®  parvae,  versatiles,  didymee.  Ovarium  sessile, 
glabrum,  conicum,  5-locuJare,  ovulis  in  quoque  loculo  6-8, 
a  basi  adscendentibus.  Stylus  simplex,  staminibus  longior, 
apice  stigmatifero  obscure  5-angulato.  Capsula  calycem 
vix  excedens,  uti  semina  omnino  cum  descriptione  A. 
triflora  convenit. — Near  the  brook  Ron£,  5000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea  (Roraima  Expedition),  Schomburgk. 

746.  Caraipa  Richardiana,  Comb.  Mem.  Tewutr.  p.  46, 
/.  3.  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  (».  175,  Coll.  1841)* 

747*  C.  laxtflora  (sp.  n»),  foliis  alternis  oblongo-ellipticis 
obtuse  acuminatis,  panicula  tenninali  laxa  multiflora,  ovario 
tomentello. — Pluribus.  notis  cum  descriptione  C.  fasciculate. 
Carab.  convenit,  sed  folia  minora  angustiora,  et  panicula 
semipedalis,  basi  foliosa,  pluries  ramosa,  ramis  demum  di- 
chotomis.  Calyx  linea  brevior.  Petala  2  Hn.  longa,  lato* 
ovata,  extus  tomentella,  apice  ciliata.  Stamina  breviter  con- 
nata*  Antherse  ovato-globosje.  Coimectivum  crassiusculum, 
apice  vix  excavatum.  Ovarium  tomentellum,  3-loculare. 
Ovula  in  quoque  loculo  2,  collateralia,  pendula.  Stylus  brevis, 
stigmate  obsolete  trilobo. — Tree  40-50  feet  high,  flowers 
fragrant,  on  the  Rio  Quitaro,  Schomburgk,  n.  583. 

748.  C.  leiantha  (sp.  n.),  glaberrima  v.  panicula  juniore 
J  leviter  ferruginea,  foliis  suboppositis  obovali-ellipticis  oblon- 
gisve  obtusis  venosissimis  pellucido-punctatis,  panicula 
pyramidata  multiflora,  petalis  glaberrimis  lucidis.— Arbor 
40-pedalis,  ramulis  subteretibus.  Folia  pleraque  opposita 
v.  suprema  alterna,  exstipulata,  2-4  poll,  longa,  1-2  poll* 
lata,  acutiuscula  v.  saepius  obtusa,  basi  angustata,  venis 
parallelis  crebris,  venulis  reticulatis  prominentibus,  punctis 
pellucidis  crebris,  petiolo  semipollicari.  Panicula  basi 
foliosa,  parce  ramosa,  subsemipedalis,  ramulis  non  divarica- 
tis.  Bracteae  sub  pedicellis  lanceolato-subulatee,  acutissimse, 
1-3  lin.  longee.  Pedicelli  bracteis  paullo  longiores,  ssepe 
bracteolis  1-2  parvis  onusti.  Sepala  vix  1  lin.  longa,  acuta. 
Petala  2$  lin.  longa,  ovata,  obtusiuscula,  eestivatione  convo- 
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luto-imbricata,  alba,  siccitate  lucida.  Stamina  numerosissi. 
ma,  libera.  Ovarium  subglobosum,  glabrum,  loculis  3 
uniovulatis,  orulis  lateraliter  affixis.  Stylus  petalis  sub- 
brevior,  stigmate  crassiusculo  trilobo. — On  the  Rio  Negro, 
Schomburgk,  n.  935. 

749.  Mahurea  exstipulata  (sp.  n.) ,  glaberrima,  foliis  ex- 
stipulatis  oblongo-lanoeolatis  basi  cuneatis,  sepalis  orbicu- 
latds  obtusis.— Frutex  elatus  v.  arbor  parva.  Folia  angus- 
tiora  et  magis  acuminata  quam  in  M.  palustre,  3-4  poll, 
longa,  1  poll,  lata,  coriacea,  venis  primariis  pinnatim  dis- 
positis,  venulis  reticulatis  creberrimis,  areolis  pellucido-punc- 
tatis.  Racemi  subsemipedales.  Pedicelli  6-12  lin.  longi, 
uniflori  v.  inferiores  ramosi  2-3-flori.  Flores  rosei.  Sepala 
inaequalia,  majora  3  lin.  longa  et  lata,  concava,  extus  subca- 
nescentia.  Petalorum  nonnisi  fragmenta  suppetunt.  Sta« 
mina  interiora  basi  leviter  connata.  Stylus  simplex,  ata- 
minibus  longior.  Stigma  trilobum?  Ovarium  glabrum,  3- 
loculare,  ovulis  numerosissimis  deorsum  imbricatis. — Banks 
of  rivers  and  brooks  in  the  Serra  Pacaraime,  Schomburgk,  n. 
1041. 

750.  Catostemma  fragrant,  gen.  nov.— Banks  of  rivers 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  280. 

Char.  Gen.  Catostemma.  Calyx  basi  cupuliformis,  limbo 
bilobo,  laciniis  oestivatione  imbricatis.  Petala  5,  perigyna, 
basi  breviter  pentadelpha,  filamentis  filiformibus,  antheris 
erectis,  loculis  2  longitudinaliter  dehiscentibus.  Ovarium 
liberum,  sessile,  triloculare.  Ovula  in  quoque  loculo  2, 
collateralia,  ex  angulo  interno  adscendentia.  Stylus  filifor- 
mis,  apice  breviter  trifidus,  laciniis  acutis  apice  breviter  et 
oblique  stigmatiferis.     Fructus.. . .  • 

G.  fragrant.  Arbor  50-pedalis,  ramulis  subcanescentibus. 
Folia  altema,  obovato-oblonga,  obtusa  v.  retusa,  mucrone 
subtus  recurvo,  2-4  poll,  longa,  1-2  poll,  lata,  integerrima, 
basi  parum  angustata  et  in  petiolum  angustata,  coriacea, 
glabra  v.  nervo  medio  leviter  canescente,  penninervia,  nervis 
subtus  valde  prominentibus,  petiolo  3-5  lin.  longo  furfura- 
ceo-canescente.      Pedicelli    in    axillis  supremis  numerosi, 
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fasciculati,  sesquipollicares,  furfuracei,  basi  bracteis  minutts 
squamiformibus,  supra  medium  squamia  3  inter  se  distantibus 
bracteolati.  Calycis  tubus  extus  furfuraceus  late  cupa- 
latus,  2  tin.  longus,  limbus  xeflexus,  laciniis  2  lato-ovatis 
membranaceis  concavis  4-5  lin.  longis;  aestivatio  leviter 
imbricata  videtur  at  alabastrum  inapertum  non  vidi.  Petala 
sub  apioe  tubi  calycis  inserta,  eo  longiora,  oblonga,  yalde 
imbricata,  glabra,  per  anthesin  refiexa,  post  aothean  com. 
calycis  tubi  parte  superiore  circumscbsa  decidua.  Stamina 
calyci  infra  petala  inserta,  numerosissima,  petalis  breviora, 
glabra.  Ovarium  tenuiter  tomentosum,  subcarnosum.  Sty- 
lus glaber,  staminibus  longior. — In  the  structure  of  the 
calyx,  this  plant  differs  from  other  Ternatroemiaceae.  The 
ovules  are  erect  as  ixt  Kielmeyera,  Archytaa  and  Bonnetia, 
but  appear  to  be  always  limited  to  two*  The  fruit  is  un- 
known, but  from  the  appearance  of  the  ovarium,  I  should 
suppose  it  to  be  capsular. 

751.  Ochthocosmus  Rorawue,  gen.  nov.  Ternstroemiaoeia 
affine  ? — Banks  of  rivers,  near  Mount  Roraima,  Schomburgi> 
n.  1037. 

Char.  gen.  Ochthocosmus.  Calyx  persistans,  5-partitus 
laciniis  aestivatione  imbricatis.  Petala  5,  persistentia,  aesti- 
vatione  imbricata,  leviter  perigyna.  Stamina  5,  petalis  al- 
terna*  disco  tenui  intra  petala  inserta.  Anther®. . .  .Ovarium 
sessile,  liberum,  ovato-conicum,  5-loculare  et  dissepiments 
ineompletis  inter  ovula  semi-10-loculare.  Ovula  in  quoque 
loculo  2,  ex  angulo  centrali  pendula.  Stylus  filiformis.  Stigma 
capitatum,  obsotetisaime  5-lobum.  Fructus  capsularis  ?— 0» 
Roraima.  Frutex  12-16-pedalis,  glabemmus,  ramis  erectis 
subpyramidatis  angulatis.  Stipulae  parvae,  erectae,  ooriaoeea. 
Folia  approximata,  brevissime  petiolata,  late  ovalia  v.  obo- 
vata,  obtusisaima  v.  emarginata,  basi  parum  angustata,  mar- 
gine  remote  et  breviter  crenato-dentata,  crenarum  sinubus 
saepe  glanduliferis,  coriacea,  supra  nitidissima,  penninervia  et 
reticulato-venosa,  subtus  opaca  et  pallida,  2-4  poll,  longa  1|«2 
poll.  lata.  Pedunculi  in  axillis  superioribus  fascieulati,  foliis 
paullo  longiorea  v.   rarius  breviores,  angulati,  fasciculatim 
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racemosi,  6-lfcfiori,  paniculam  parvam  efformant  fbliosam  ad 
apices  ramorum.  PedicelH  vix  linea  longiores,  singuli  ad 
axillam  biBCteet  minute  orti.  Flores  odorati,  parvi.  SepaJa 
idx  lineam  longa,  ovalia,  glabra,  Petala  alba,  3  tin.  longa, 
oborato-oblonga,  basi  angnstata,  obtusa.  Filaments  petalis 
subsequilonga.  Anthers*  kt  specimuie  meo  omnes  a  verraitras 
destnictae.  Ovarium  glabenimum.  Stylus  petalis  paullo 
brevior. 

This,  genus  differs  from  Terntroemiace©  in  its  definite  sta- 
mens, but  in  most  other  characters  it  approaches  nearer  to 
them  than  to  any  other  order  I  am  acquainted  with.  The 
habit  is  somewhat  different,  as  well  as  the  consistence  of  the 
petals*  The  fruit  is  unknown  to  me,,  but,  judging  from  the 
somewhat  enlarged  ovaria,  it  appears  to  be  capsular  and  likely 
to  open  in  valves,  leaving  the  central  column  free. 

Clusiacele. 

The  undescribed  genera  and  species  of  this  order  in  the 
tropical  forests  of  America  are  probably  numerous„but  owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  drying  specimens,  those  which  are  brought 
home  by  collectors  are  few  and  imperfect,  and  the  great 
variety  of  forms  observable  in  both  male  and  female  flowers 
indicate  a  variety  of  groups,  whether  generic  or  sectional,  as 
yet  but  very  ill  defined.  Some  of  the  following,  which  I 
have  referred  to  published  genera,  may  possibly,  therefore, 
belong  to  others  at  present  undescribed,  but  upon  which 
my  materials  do  not  enable  me  to  form  any  decided 
opinion. 

752.  Tovomita  (Marialvcea)  umbellata  (sp.  n.),  foliis  ovato- 
eUipticis  obtusis  v.  acutiusculis  basi  acutis,  pedunculis  com- 
phiribus  terminalibus  dilatatis  apice  corymboso-plurifloris, 
petalis  8,  staminibus  pluriseriatis,  stigmatibus  4  sessilibus.— 
Affinis  ex  descriptions  T.  macrophyllce,  Poepp.  Arbor  40-pe- 
dalis.  Folia  petiolata,  majora  vix  5  poll,  longa.  Pedunculi 
ad  apices  ramulorum  umbellam  formant  sessilem  4-6-radia- 
tum,  petiolo  eequilongi  sunt  et  valde  compressi.  Flores  parvi, 
ad  apices  pedunculorum  3-10,  fasciculati,  breviter  racemosi 
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v.  subumbellati,  pedicellis  2-3  lin.  longis.  Petala  majora  vis 
3-lin.  longa.  Stamina  libera,  filamentis  crassiusculis,  exte- 
riora  multo  breviora.  Ovarium  in  fiore  unico  vidi  stamini- 
bus  brevius,  4-loculare,  loculis  uni-ovulatis,  stigmatibua  4 
ovatis  sessilibus.  —  Flowers  greenish  yellow  and  very  fra- 
grant, British  Guiana,  Sckomburgk,  n.  991. 

753.  Tovomita?  (Micranthea?)  myriandra,  (sp.  n.),  foliis 
oblongis  obtusis  basi  longe  angustatis,  panicula  termi- 
nali  pedunculata  dichotome  corymbosa  multiflora,  floribus 
2-bracteatis  4-sepalis  5-petalis,  staminibus  numerosissimis 
in  discum  hemispherico-depressum  confertis,  antheris  mini- 
mis terminalibus.— Folia  3-5  poll,  longa,  supra  medium  l-l£ 
poll,  lata,  petiolo  brevi,  venulis  crebris  parallelis  obliquis 
supra  obscuris  subtus  prominentibus.  Pedunculi  communes 
1-2  poll,  longi,  bis  terve  dichotomi,  ramis  ultimis  trifloris,. 
floribus  pedicellatis  in  corymbum  densiusculum  dispositis. 
Bracteee  et  sepala  orbiculata,  interiora  4  lin.  longa.  Petala 
6  lin.  longa,  obcordata,  emarginato-bifida,  basi  angustata  et 
breviter  connata.  Stamina  brevia  creberrima  denaissimi 
conferta  et  quasi  agglutinata  in  discum  3-lin.  latum  viz  1  lin. 
altum.  Anthers  terminates  minutee  biglobosee.  Flores  fie- 
mineos  non  vidi. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  (n.  34  and  80 
of  the  Coll.  o/1841).  This  plant  has  the  anthers  rather  of 
Arrudea  than  of  Tovomita,  but  the  calyx  is  different,  and  I 
have  seen  no  hermaphrodite  flowers. 

754.  Clusia  insignia,  Mart.  Nov.  Gen.  v.  3,  p.  164,  t.  288. — 
C.  grandiflora  Split g.>  PI.  Nov.  Surinam,  p.  7? — I  have  two 
specimens  with  male  flowers,  answering  to  both  descriptions 
as  to  structure  and  form,  but  intermediate  as  to  size  of 
flowers.  Martius's  is  said  to  have  them  4  inches  diameter ; 
those  of  Schomburgk'8,  n.  100  of  the  1841  Collection,  arte 
rather  more  than  that  even  in  the  dried  state ;  so  are  also 
Hostmann's,  n.  572,  from  Surinam,  also  males.  In  a  single 
specimen  from  Schomburgk's  first  expedition,  the  diameter  is 
near  6  inches,  and  Splitgerber  describes  his  as  being  7  or  8 
inches  diameter. 

755.  Clusia  cuneata  (sp.  n.),  foliis  longe  obovato-v.  oblongo- 
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cuneatis  obtusissimis  venis  crebris  divaricatis,  panicula  (mas- 
cula)  trichotoma  pluriflora,  petalis  subsenis  pollicaribus,  sta- 
minibus  numerosissimis,  antheris  obtusis  connectivo  ultra 
loculos  non  producto. — Folia  majora  5  poU.  longa,  2  poll. 
lata,  basi  longe  angustata,  suprema  multo  minora.  Panicula 
in  pedunculo  terminali  bipollicari  divaricato-trichotoma,  in 
specimine  suppetente  13- flora.  Bracte®  ad  ramificationes 
parra,  ovate,  concavce.  Pedicelli  ultimi  3  lin.  longi.  Brac- 
teota  2.  Sepala  5,  exteriora  orbiculata,  interiora  petaloidea. 
Petala  6  ?  apice  late  obovato-orbiculata,  basi  in  unguem  latam 
brevem  angustata,  ex  sicco  alba  v.  flava  videntur.  In  centro 
floris,  in  disco  carnoso  crassiusculo,  stamina  oriuntur  nume- 
rosissima,  filamentis  brevibus  tenuibus  in  antheram  oblongam 
incrassatis;  loculi  lineares  introrsi,  connectivo  angusto  apice 
nudo  v.  gutta  terminator  nee  (ut  in  C.  insigni)  appendiculato. 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

756.  Havetia  flavida  (sp.  n.),  foliis  obovatis  oblongisve  ob- 
tusis basi  longe  angustatis,  paniculis  subsessilibus  laxe  tri- 
chotomis  ramosissimis,  staminibus  4,  filamentis  connatis, 
antheris  liberis.— Arbor  20-pedalis.  Folia  (ramorum  flora- 
Hum)  2-4  poll,  longa,  venulis  crebris  tenuibus  parallelis  notata 
ut  in  icone  H.  laurtfolia  depicta  at  apice  obtusion.  Pani- 
culee  ampls,  pedunculo  communi  seepius  brevissimo,  ramis 
oompressis  valde  divaricatis,  ultimis  trifloris,  flore  intermedio 
sessili,  lateralibus  pedicellatis.  Bracteae  sub  ramiflcationibus 
parae,  ovate.  Bracteolee  sub  flore  minute.  Flores  magni- 
tudine  H.  laurtfolice.  Sepala  orbicularis,  linea  paullo  lon- 
giora.  Petala  orbiculata,  crassa,  carnosa,  sordide  flavescentia, 
per  anthesin  conniventia,  sepalis  longiora.  Flores  in  specimine 
omnes  masculi.  Filamenta  in  corpusculum  tetragonum  tur- 
binatum  connata.  Anther®  ovato-oblongee,  filamentis  paullo 
breviores,  connectivo  crassiusculo,  antheris  erectis  longitudi- 
naliter  dehiscentibus. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  317- 

757.  Garcinia  macrophylla,  Mart.  Herb.  Fl.  Bras.  p.  275? 
Specimina  mascula.  Folia  7-8  poll,  longa,  2£-3poll.  lata. 
Flores  in  nodis  axillaribus  plurimi  (6-12)  fasciculati,  parvi, 
pedicellis    9-10  lin.  longis.      Receptaculum    crassissimum. 
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Stamina  plurima,  filamentis  breribus<— IbHs  of  Varepoota, 
British  Guiana,  Schomhurgk,  *.  523. 

758.  Garcinia?  parviflora  (sp.  n.),  ramuUs  oompressis, 
folii8  oblongo-ellipticis  submembranaceis,  pedioellis  (mascuhs) 
axittaribus  fasciculatis  tenuibus  l-3-floris  flare  nrakoties  Ion- 
gioribus.— Specimen  unicorn  arboris  pams.  Fofca  semi- 
pedalia,  baai  angustata,  brevisshne  petiolata,  parallele  costato- 
nenrosa,  multo  tenuiora  quam  in  solito  more  CtusiaoearaiB. 
Pedunculi  rigiduli  etsi  tenuissimi,  alii  seusipollicares  -uniflori, 
alii  in  pedicelloe  tres  uniflores  semipolHcares  dirisi.  Brao- 
teote  parvee,  rigid®,  acute,  ad  basin  peduaculorum  et  pedi- 
cellorum.  Flores  parvi.  Sepala  4,  parum  inaequalia,  vix' 
lineam  longa.  Petala  4-5,  sepaiis  duplo  longiora.  Stamina 
20-30,  disco  carnosulo  inserta,  libera,  antheris  ovatts.  Ovarii 
Testigium  nullum  Tidi. — On  the  Caiuwiemie  mountains, 
ScJwmburgk. 

759.  Calophyllum  lucidum  (sp.  n.),  racemis  axillaribus 
paucifloris,  sepaiis  2  ovaiibus,  petalis  4  oblongis,  staminibu 
aumerosis,  filamentis  anthera  oblongo-lineari  subduplo  iongU 
oribus,  stylo  ovario  subssquilongo,  stigmete  peftato.— Arbor  • 
ramis  divaricatis.  Folia  iis  C.  Brc&Ukntis  simifia,  nunc 
acuminata  t.  acutiuscula,  nunc  obtusissima  v.  emaiginata, 
basi  angustata,  supra  nitidissima,  venis  minus  quam  in  C. 
Calaba  prominentibus.  Baoemi  subbipollicares,  5-9-florL 
Pedioelli  semipollicares.  Bractese  lanceolate,  deciduee.  Flores 
albi.  Sepala  concava,  late-ovaKa  at  angustiora  quam  ia 
C.  calaba.  Petala  angustiora,  sepaiis  longiora  at  iis  similia. 
Stamina  circiter  40,  petalis  dimidio  breviora.  Anther® 
angustiores  et  minores  quam  in  C.  Calaba,  longiores  quam 
in  C.  Brasilimse,  Stylus  hujus  speciei  at  stigma  minor. 
Ovarium  uniovukftum.  Fruotus  non  vidi. — Upper  Essequi- 
bo,  Sckomburgk,  n.  514. 

Marcoraviacejs. 

760.  Marcgravia  umbellata,  Lhm.—DC.  Prodr.  I,  p.  566. — 
A  single  specimen  from  the  Roraima  expedition,  with  rather 
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longer  cucuDas,  borne  on  shorter  pedicels  than  in  my  West 
Indian  specimen,  bat  apparently  the  same  species. 

HyPERICACEjB. 

761.  Vismia  macrophylla,Humb.  et  Kmth,  Nov.  Gen.  et  Sp. 
v.  5,  p.  184.— 'Arbor  40-pedalis,  ramis  patulis.  Folia  6-15 
poll,  longa,  3-5  poll,  lata,  lanceolata,  ovato-lanceolata,  ovato- 
dEptica  v.  in  ramulia  lateralibns  brevius  ovata,  plus  minus 
acuminata  et  basi  rotundato-cordata,  primo  juventute  utrin- 
que  ferrugineo-pilosa,  mox  supra  glabrata  demum  nitida, 
snbtns  piHs  stellatis  plus  minus  ferruginea,  nigro-punctata, 
Tenia  paralleKs  subtus  prominulis  peroursa.  Panicula  in 
ramis  majoribus  ampla,  floribunda  (diametro  6-8  poll),  in 
lamulis  lateralibus  multo  minor,  farrugineo-tomenftosa.  Se- 
pak  ovata,  obtusa,  dorso  ferruginea  et  striata,  intus  glabriora, 
nigro-punctata.  Petala  fusca,  calyee  longiora,  intus  dense 
lanosa.  Androphora  5,  lanata,  10-15-andra.  Styli  5« — 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  405  (».  75,  CoU.  1841).  I 
have  it  also  from  the  Bay  of  Panama,  from  Surinam  {Host- 

*  wormy  n.  162),  and  from  Bahia  in  Brazil. 

762.  V.  Guianenris,  Per*.— DC.  Prodr.  v.  1,  p.  542.— Bri- 
tish Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  182. 

763.  V.  Cayermensis,  Pern. — DC.  Prodr.  v.  1,  p.  543. — 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  607*  French  Guiana,  Le- 
prieur,  Serb.  Par.  n.  162.  Surinam,  Hostmann,n.  438. — The 
leaves  are  abruptly  and  obtusely  acuminate  and  usually 
slightly  erenulate  towards  the  apex,  as  described  by  Kunth  in 
the  V.  rufescens.  The  specimens  before  me  do  not  quite 
agree  with  Lamarck's  description  of  the  latter  species,  yet 
I  strongly  suspect  it  is  but  a  variety  of  V.  Cayennensis. 
Hostmann's  specimens  have  rather  narrower  leaves  than  the 
others. 

ErYTHROXYLACBJC. 

764.  Erythrozylon  campestre,  8.  HiL—Mart.  Erythrox. 
p.  93,  t.  7-— Pirara,  Schombvrgk,  n.  764. 

765.  E.  paisermum,  Mart.  I.  c.  p.  106  ?    The  specimens 
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before  me  closely  resemble  one  I  have  received  from  Martius 
under  the  above  name,  but  the  leaves  are  more  acute  at  the 
base,  and  the  pedicels  are  shorter. — British  Guiana,  Schom- 
burgk,  n.  627. 

766.  E.  citrifoKum,  St.  Hit.— Mart.  I.  c.  p.  114.— British 
Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  590. 

767.  E.  mucronatum  (sp.  n.),  foliis  coriaceis  oblongis  v. 
obovato-oblongis  apice  obtusis  cum  mucrone,  basi  anguste 
cuneatis,  stipulis  ramentisque  petiolo  longioribus,  pcduncu- 
lis  nodoso-glomeratis  vix  petiolo  longioribus,  calycis  laciniis 
acutissimis  petalis  oblongis  subdimidio  brevioribus. — Folia 
pleraque  bipollicaria,  apice  subplicata,  supra  nitidula,  subtus 
in  sicco  rufescentia  v.  subglauca,  venulis  parum  prominen- 
tibus,  petiolo  1-2  lin.  longo.  Stipulee  membranaceae,  acutis- 
simae,  bidentatae.  Ramenti  floriferi  secus  ramos  plurirai,  non 
distichi,  2-8-flori.  Pedunculi  $  lin.  longi,  Flores  parvi, 
petalis  oblongis.  Drupa  oblonga,  4  lin.  longa. — Pirara, 
Schomburgk^  n.  766.  I  cannot  make  this  plant  agree  with 
any  of  Martius's  descriptions,  though  it  comes  near  both  to 
E.  nitida  and  E.  campestris.  The  stipules  are  much  longer 
than  in  either. 

768.  E.  rufum,  Cav.  Diss.  8,  p.  404,  t.  232  ?  DC.  Prodr.  v.  1, 
p.  575. — Bio  Quitaro,  Schomburgk,  n.  545.  I  have  little 
doubt  but  that  this  is  the  plant  described  by  De  CandoJle, 
and  is  probably  Cavanille's  species,  and  I  presume  it  is  the 
one  referred  by  Martius  to  his  E.  nitidum,  though  the  leaves 
are  much  broader  and  the  peduncles  longer  than  described  by 
him  in  any  of  his  varieties. 

769.  E.  amplum  (sp.  n.),  foliis  breviter  petiolatis  amplis 
oblongo-ellipticis  utrinque  angustatis  subcoriaceis  subtus 
glauco-ferrugineis,  stipulis  ramentisque  petiolo  aequilongis  v. 
parum  longioribus,  floribus  dense  glomeratis,  pedicello  flore 
breviore,  stylis  a  basi  lib  ens. — Pluribus  notis  cum  E.  mag- 
nolia/olio convenit,  sed  folia  apice  minime  rotundata  et 
petioli  stipulis  saepissime  breviores.  Hamuli  cinerei,  novelli 
laeves,  fusci,  subcompressi.  Folia  6-12  poll,  longa,  medio 
2|-3$  poll.  lata,  apice  acuta  v.  acuminata,  basi  acuta  v.  leviter 
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rotundata,  supra  demum  nitida;  subtus  in  sicco  ferru- 
gineo-colorata,  subglauca,  tactu  molliuscula  et  glabra.  Pe- 
tiolus  3  lin.,  v.  in  ramulis  vetustioribus  5-G  lin.  longus, 
ramenta  stipulis  aequilonga,  juniora  basi  arista  dorsali  mox 
decidua  onusta,  Flores  in  glomerulis  saepius  plus  quara  12. 
Pedicellus  vix  lineam  longus.  Calycis  laciniae  ovatce,  acu- 
tiusculfe.  Petala  oblonga,  obtusa,  calyce  subduplo  longiora. 
Styli  graciles.  Fructus  non  vidi. — Barcellos  on  the  Rio 
Negro,  Schsmbvrgk,  n.  1027* 

Trigoniace^e. 

770*  Trigonia  villosa,  Aubl.  PI.  Guian.  1,  p.  387,  /.  149,  var. 
anguatifolia.  Capsulse  sesquipollicares. — On  the  Essequibo, 
Sckambwrgi,  n.  63  in  the  earlier  sets,  and  54  in  others. 

771*  T.  macrocarpa  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  dense  tomentosis, 
foliis  subsessilibus  ovato-rhombeis  obtusis  mucronatis  supra 
pubescentibus  viridibus  subtus  albo-tomentosis,  floribus  se- 
cus  ramos  panicuta  raoemosis. — Frutex  elatus,  habitu  et 
infloresoentia  T.  villosa,  sed  folia  latiora,  flores  majores  den- 
mores,  petioli  stipulis  breviores,  capsuke  nondum  mature 
jam  tripolUcares. — On  the  Essequibo,  Schombwrgk,  w.  54  in 
ike  earlier  sets. 

112.  T.  subcymosa  (sp.  n.),  foliis  breviter  petiolatis  ovali- 
elHpticis  obtusis  vi*  mucronatis  supra  glabris  hirtellisve 
nitidis  subtus  albo-tomentosis,  ramis  paniculee  subdichotome 
cymosis.— Frutex  elatus,  ramosus,  ramis  apice  tomentosis 
demum  glabratis.  Folia  l±-2-pollicaria.  Flores  quam  in 
T.  villosa  dimidio  minores.  Petala  lateralis  et  inferiors 
angustiora. — On  the  Essequibo,  Schomburgk,  n.  56  in  the 
earlier  sets,  63  in  others. 

HuMIRIACBjB. 

113.  Huroirium  obovatum  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  hirsutis,  foliis 
subsessilibus  late  obovatis  obtusissimis  retusisve  supra 
nitidis  subtus  rufis  piloso-hirtis,  petalis  dorso  pubescentibus. 
— Hamuli  teretes,  hirsutie  molli  patente.  Folia  pleraque 
3  poll,  longa,  supra  medium  2  poll,  lata,  basi  cuneata,  sessilia 
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v.  petiolo  crasso  vbc  lineam  longo  insidentia,  apice  saepius 
emarginata.  Pedunculi  communes  hirtelli,  vix  compressi, 
folio  dimidio  breviores,  apice  trichotome  ramosi,  floribus 
numerosis  parvis.  Petala  qbtusa,  linea  breviora,  doreo 
pubescentia.  Stamina  20.  Antherae  pilis  aliquot  nigris 
onustae.  Ovarium  5-angulare,  5-loculare,  loculis  biovulatis. 
Stylus  brevis.  Stigma  obsolete  5-lobum. — British  Guiana, 
Schomburgk  (n.  166,  Coll.  1841J. 

Amongst  Martius's  Cayenne  plants  is  a  new  species, 
in  some  respects  allied  to  the  preceding  one,  and  which 
may  be  thus  characterized:  H.  subcrenatumy  ramulis  hir- 
tellis,  foliis  subsessilibus  ovatis  obtuse  acuminatis  subcre- 
natis  basi  cuneatis,  cymis  folio  brevioribus  paucifloris,  petalis 
dorso  puberulis. — Folia  1-1  J-pollicaria,  crenaturis  inaequali- 
bus  saspe  obsoletis.  Cymae  fere  H.  floribundi  varietatis 
minoris. 

774.  H.  Guianense  (sp.  n.),  glaberrimum,  foliis  petiolatis 
ovatis  obtusis  basi  truncatis  rotundatis  angustatisve,  petiolo 
alato,  cymis  folio  longioribus,  petalis  glabris. — Frutex  10-12- 
pedalis,  pluribus  notis  H.  crassifolio  Mart,  affinis.  Folia 
minora  (pleraque  subtripollicaria)  proportione  latiora,  lamina 
basi  interdum  obtuse  subauriculata.  Petiolus  late  alatus, 
semipollicaris.  Pedunculi  saepe  ancipites,  dichotomi,  flori- 
bundi. Flores  viridi-flavescentes,  magnitudine  eorum  H. 
floribundi.  Stamina  20.  Anther®  piloses.  Ovarium  5-locu- 
lare,  loculis  biovulatis.  Stylus  elongatus,  stigmate  5-radiato. 
— Savannahs,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk  n.  270. 

775.  H.floribundum  Mart.  Nov.  Gen.  v.  2,p.  145,  t.  199.— 
On  the  Upper  Rupunoony  and  in  the  Parime  Mountains, 
Schomburgk;  two  single  specimens,  both  belonging  to  the 
larger  variety  mentioned  and  figured  by  Martius. 

77*>-  H.  ?  densiflorum  (sp.  n.),  foliis  ovato-ellipticis  breviter 
et  obtuse  acuminatis  basi  rotundatis  breviter  petiolatis, 
cymis  pedunculatis  axillaribus  lateralibusque  dense  multifloris, 
ovario  5-loculare,  loculis  uniovulatis. — Arbor  60-pedalis. 
Petiolus  semipollicaris,  supra  planus  at  non  alatus.  Folia 
coriacea,  3-6-pollicaria.     Pedunculi  pollicares,  minute  pube- 
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ruli,  Flores  numerosi,  fere  in  capitulurn  condensati,  extus 
tomentoso-puberuli,  fere  2-iin.  longi.  Petala  oblongo-linearia. 
Stamina  20, 4-seriata,  adjectis  nonnunquam  nonnullis  minutis 
sterilibas  seriei  quinti.  Filaraenta  basic  onnata,  ineeiqui- 
longa,  complanata,  5  majora  petalis  alterna  apice  bidentata, 
cetera  apice  attenuate.  Anther®  glabrae  forma  H.  crassi/olH 
etfloribundu  Discus  hypogynus  10-fidus,  laciniis  linearibus 
ovario  appressis  apice  emarginatis.  Ovarium  globosum, 
glabrum,  carnosum.  Ovula  oblonga.  Stylus  brevis.  Stigma 
capitatum,  5-radiatum. — On  the  Rio  Quitaro,  Schomburgk 
n.  543.  This  species  differs  from  the  four  preceding  ones  by 
the  single  ovules  in  each  cell  as  well  as  by  its  habit,  and  might 
be  considered  generically  distinct,  were  it- not  that  Htllenia 
is  also  said  to  include  species  with  1 -ovulated  and  with 
2-ovulated  cells.    The  fruit  is  unknown  to  me, 

O&ACACELSU 

777*  Olax  macrophylla,  Benth.  in  Trans.  Soc.  Linn.  Land. 
r.  18,  />.  678. — Mount  Padowan,  Schomburgk. 

No.  5360  of  Gardner's  Brazilian  Collection  is  the  Dulacia 
singularis  of  Vellozo's  Flora  Fluminensis.  It  is  an  Olax? 
quite  distinct  from  my  O.  pauciflora,  to  which  I  had  referred 
it  with  doubt,  and  may  be  thus  characterised :  O.  VeUoHana 
foliis  ovatis  acuminatis  (in  O.  pauciflora  obtusis)  ramulisque 
glaberrimis,  racemis  axillaribus  paucifloris  (3-5-floris),  calyce 
basi  ovario  adnato  parte  libera  brevissima  truncate,  stamini- 
bus  sterilibus  bifidis,  ovario  pubescente,  fructu  ovoideo. — 
Folia  plerumque  bipollicaria. 

No.  1957  of  Gardner's  Collection  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Crato  is  very  near  O.  Vellosiana  and  O.  pauciflora,  but  has 
much  longer  leaves  and  narrow  fruits.  It  may  be  thus 
defined:  O.  Gardtieriana,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  acutius- 
culis  ramulisque  glaberrimis,  racemis  plurifloris  (4-12-floris) 
calyce  basi  ovario  adnato  parte  libera  truncate  subsinuata, 
staminibus  sterilibus  bifidis,  ovario  pubescente,  fructu  ovato- 
oblongo. — Folia'  pleraque  tripollicaria. 

The  fruit  of  the  above  two  species  only  differs  from  that  of 
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the  East  Indian  species  by  the  closer  adherence  of  the  calyx, 
the  upper  part  of  which,  however,  remains  more  or  less  free, 
and  never  entirely  covers  the  fruit. 

Nos.  2516,  2787,  3040,  5378,  5379,  and  5974  of 
Gardner's  Brazilian  plants,  and  194  of  Hostmann's  Surinam 
plants,  all  belong  to  Heisteria,  to  which  genus  must  also  be 
referred  Hesiodia  perianthomega,  Yell.  Fl.  Flum.  v.  3,  t.  140. 

No.  938  of  Gardner  from  Pernambuco,and  395  of  Hostmann 
from  Surinam  are  the  Ximenia  Americana,  and  No.  1478  of 
Gardner  and  278J  of  Blanchet  appear  to  be  a  new  species 
of  Ximenia. 

No.  5380  bis,  of  Gardner,  from  a  single  straggling  shrub 
found  in  a  forest  at  Tejuca,  about  14  or  15  miles  from  Rio 
Janeiro,  is  a  very  singular  plant,  apparently  allied  to  Ola- 
cineae,  but  unfortunately  past  flower  in  the  specimens  found. 
It  has  the  habit,  foliage,  and  inflorescence  of  a  Heisteria. 
My  specimens  bear  ovaries  in  different  states  of  develop- 
ment after  the  fall  of  the  corolla.  They  are  fleshy  and  pul- 
vinate,  one- celled  inside,  with  one  ovule  pendulous  from  a 
lateral  placenta.  The  calyx  is  persistent,  very  small,  and 
bluntly  6-lobed,  or  rather  with  three  emarginate  lobes.  Be- 
tween the  calyx  and  ovary  are  three  cupahaped  truncated 
disks  one  within  the  other.  The  outer  one,  considerably 
larger  than  the  calyx,  appears  to  increase  gradually  as  the 
ovary  swells ;  within  it  the  second  disk,  larger  than  the  first, 
grows  more  rapidly  close  round  the  ovary,  the  third,  or 
innermost  disk,  is  quite  short,  remains  concealed  within  the 
second,  and  does  not  appear  to  increase  at  all.  The  ovary 
is  very  obtuse,  and  crowned  with  the  remains  of  a  filiform 
style,  from  the  base  of  which  may  be  traced  six  diverging 
lines.  Velloso's  rude  figure  of  Epigenia  crenata  (Fl.  Flum. 
v.  4,  t.  140)  has  some  resemblance  to  this  plant — at  least  he 
figures  one  or  two  disks  to  one  of  the  detached  fruits.  His 
E.  integerrima  is  probably  a  Styrax.  «X 

Allied  to  Olax  is  the  following  new  genus  among  Martians 
Cayenne  plants : — 

Ptychopetalum.    Calyx  minimus,  obsolete  5-dentatus. 
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Petala  5,  linearia,  eestivatione  valvata,  marginibus  supra 
medium  inflexis  crispis,  infra  medium  intus  barbatis. 
Stamina  JO,  filamentis  liberis  basi  cum  petalis  subcohae- 
rentibus.  Ovarium  oblongum,  liberum,  uniloculars  Ovula 
(3?)  minuta,  ab  apice  placentae  erectse  ovario  lateraliter 
adheerentis  pendula.  Stylus  filiformis.  Stigma  capitato- 
trilobum.  Species  unica,  P.  olacoide*.  Frutex?  habitu 
Olacis,  glaberrimus.  Folia  alterna,  ovato  v.  oblongo-lanceo- 
lata,  acuminata,  breviter  petiolata,  exstipulata,  3-4  poll, 
longa,  Racemi  axillares,  breves,  ramosi,  pauciflori.  Pedi- 
celli  2-3  lin-longi,  singuli  ad  axillam  bracteae  minute  squami- 
formis,  bracteis  infimis  paullo  majoribus  sterilibus  approxi- 
matis.    Corollae  3-lin.  longae,  extus  glabenimee. 

778.  Pogopetalum  orbiculatum,  (Benth.  in  Trans.  Soc.  Linn. 
Land.  v.  18,  p.  685,  t.  42,)  foliis  orbiculatis  obtusis  subtus 
ramulis  floribusque  albidis,  petalis  ovatis,  ovario  hispido.— 
Dry  Savannahs,  Rio  Padawire,  Schomburgk. 

77^.  I*. [acuminatum,  {Benth.  I.  c.  p.  685,)  foliis  ovatis 
oblongisve  longe  acuminatis  subtus  vix  pallidioribus  pube 
rara  hirtellis,  ramulis  floribusque  leviter  canescentibus, 
petalis  ovali-oblongis,  ovario  glabro. — High  banks  of  the 
Rio  Negro,  Schomburgk  n.  970. 

The  two  following  are  additional  species  of  Pogopetalum:— 

P.  acutum,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  acuminatis  subtus  pube 
appressa  canescentibus,  ramulis  floribusque  tomentosis,  petalis 
Uneari-lanceolatis  acutis  revolutis  intus  dense  lanatis,  ovario 
hispido. — Folia  3-4-pollicaria  v.  in  ramis  vegetioribus  duplo 
majora.  Cyma  densae.  Flores  primo  intuitu  iis  Ximenia 
similes.  Petala  longiora  quam  in  praecedentibus,  intus  den* 
sissime  lanata.  Stamina  petalis  paullo  breviora. — Cayenne, 
Martin. 

P.  nitensy  foliis  ovato-oblongis  ovatisve  acuminatis  subtus 
pube  nitente  incanis  v.  rufidulis,  ramulis  floribusque  incanis, 
petalis  ovali-oblongis  apice  inflcxo  parce  lanatis,  ovario 
glabro.— Folia  3-4  poll,  longa.  Cymes  laxae.  Flores  fere 
P.  acuminata — Province  of  Goyaz,  Brazil,  Gardner  n.  3309, 
and  probably  in  the  same  Province,  Pohl,  Rio  Preto,  in  the 
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Province  of  Pernambuco,  Gardner  n.  2941,  Serra   Acurua, 
Province  of  Bahia,  Blanchet  n.  2889. 

Rhizobolacejs. 

780.  Anthodiscus  trifoliatu*,  G.  F.  W.  Mey.  Prim.  FL 
Esseq.p,  194.  Benth.  in  Trans.  Soc.  Linn.  Lond.  v.  18,  p.  237, 
t.  20. — On  the  Essequibo  and  Rupunoony,  Schomburgk 
n.  512. 

(To  be  continued.) 


An  Arrangement  and  Definition  of  the  Genera  of  Ferns,  with 
observations  on  the  affinities  of  each  genus.  By  J.  Smith, 
A.L.S. 

(Continued  from  p.  668.  of  vol.  1.) 

Div.  II.  Glbicheniacea.  R.  Br. 

Sporangia  globose  or  pyriform,  usually  compressed  on  their 
interior  side,  unilocular,  sessile,  opening  vertically,  furnished 
with  a  complete  transverse  ring.  Sori  round,  superficial  or 
immersed,  naked  or  furnished  with  indusioid  hairs. 

Obs.  In  my  remarks  under  Cyathea,  I  have  shown  that  the 
direction  of  the  ring  is  not,  in  certain  cases,  worthy  to  be 
adopted  as  a  primary  character ;  and  although  the  form  and 
sessile  attachment  of  the  sporangia  of  Gleicheniace<e9  may  also, 
to  a  degree,  influence  the  direction  of  the  ring,  as  in  Cyath&e 
and  Hymenophylle<e%  still,  with  regard  to  this  family,  it  must  not 
be  too  strictly  viewed  as  a  structure  of  little  value.  Even 
setting  aside  the  difference  in  structure  of  the  sporangia,  the 
very  distinct  habit  of  Gleicheniacece  is  of  itself  sufficient  to 
warrant  us  in  keeping  them  separate  from  Polypodiacea.  They 
cannot  be  naturally  associated  with  any  genus  of  ferns,  ex- 
cept, indeed,  Matonia,  which  genus  has  several  characters  in 
common  with  the  present  group,  especially  its  general  habit, 
and  the  sori  being  composed  of  a  definite  number  (few)  of 
sessile  sporangia.  Thus  it  has  become  a  question  with  me 
whether  it  would  not  be  more  nature?  to  consider  Matonia 
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an  indusiate  genus  of  Gletcheniacem,  rather  than  to  retain  it 
as  an  anomalous  genus  in  Aspidiea. 

Gleicheniacea  are  readily  discriminated  from  all  other  ferns 
by  the  almost  constant  dichotomous  character  of  their  fronds, 
only  two  species  being  known  to  have  linear  pinnate  or  pin- 
natifid  fronds.  The  ultimate  pinnae  or  branches  are  usually 
deeply  pinnatifid,  or  the  laciniae  are  distant  and  sessile,  the 
pinnae  being  then  pinnate,  in  every  respect  not  unlike  such 
ferns  as  Polypodium  pectinatum,  &c.  About  30  species  have 
been  described;  but  their  very  great  similarity  and  wide  geo- 
graphical range  render  it  very  difficult  to  determine  what 
are  truly  distinct  species.  From  examination,  I  am  induced 
to  think  that  there  may  be  about  20,  and  that  under  local 
influences  they  exhibit  a  difference  in  aspect,  as  in  being 
more  or  less  glaucous,  smooth  or  tomentose,  &c.  which  has 
been  the  cause  of  more  species  being  described  than  really 
exist.  The  whole  of  the  species  agree  with  the  genus  Glei- 
chema  as  characterised  by  Mr.  Brown,  but  this  admits  of 
being  separated  into  at  least  two  natural  groups  or  genera, 
the  first  containing  the  original  species  of  Gleichenia,  and  the 
second  consisting  of  those  species  characterised  by  Willde- 
now  under  his  genus  Mertensia.  A  solitary  species  constitutes 
the  genus  Platyzoma  of  R.  Br.,  which  differs  from  true 
Gleichenia  more  by  its  simple  (not  forked)  fronds,  than  in  any 
very  evident  and  distinct  character  of  the  fructification. 

126.  Platyzoma,  R.  Br. 

Veins  simple,  obscure,  free.  Sporangia  terminal,  2-4, 
forming  round  sort;  margin  of  the  pinnae  revolute,  indusii- 
form,  conniving,  constituting  a  concave  farinose  cyst,  that 
includes  the  son. 

Rhizoma  creeping,  densely  paleaceous.  Stipes  simple.  Sterile 
fronds  linear-jiltform,  2-3  inches  in  length:  fertile  linear, 
pinnate,  3  to  12  inches  long;  pinnae  sessile  numerous,  T*of  an 
inch  in  length,  orbicular,  revolute  and  plicate. 

Species.  P.  raicrophyilum,  U.  Br. 

lllust.  Hook.  gen.Jil.  L  41.  C. 
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Obs.  This  rare  fern  was  discovered  by  Mr.  R.  Brown  in 
the  year  1802,  on  the  shores  of  the  Golf  of  Carpentaria  and 
east  coast  of  New  Holland,  where  we  believe  no  collector  has 
met  with  it  since ;  but  it  appears,  on  the  authority  of  speci- 
mens in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  to  be  also  a 
native  of  Madagascar.  I  have  already  noticed  that  its 
possessing  simple  fronds  is  the  only  character  to  distinguish 
it,  as  a  genus,  from  the  following. 

127.  Gleichenia,  Sw.  Willd.  Presl. 

(Calymella,  Presl) 

Veins  pinnate,  or  pinnately  forked.  Venules  free,  the  lower 
exterior  one  fertile.  Sporangia  terminal,  2  to  4,  superficial 
or  immersed  in  a  concave  cyst,  forming  round  soru  Pinnule* 
either  plane  or  revolute  and  cucullate,  constituting  an  uni- 
versal indusium. 

Fronds/rom  6  inches  to  \\foot  high,  usually  rigid,  once  or 
oftener  dichotomously  branched,  the  branches  {or  pkmrn)  pm- 
natifid  or  pinnate ;  pinnules  or  lacinue  minute,  plane  or  plicate 
and  concave,  smooth,  glaucous,  tomentose  or  squamose.  Son 
solitary. 

Examp.  1.  G.  polypodioides,  Sw.  2.  G.  rupestris,  U»  Br* 
3.  G.  alpina,  R.  Br.  4.  G.  microphylla,  R.  Br.  5.  G.  dicarpa, 
R.  Br.    6.  G.  heciostophylla,  A.  Ounn. 

Illust.  Hook.  gen.fil.  t.  41.  A3.  Hook  et  Grev.  ic.fil.  /.  58. 

Obs.  From  the  above  character,  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  sporangia  are  either  superficial  or  immersed ;  which  dif- 
ference Presl  has  adopted  for  constituting  two  genera;  re- 
taining under  Gleichenia  those  individuals  with  immersed 
sori,  and  placing,  under  his  genus  Calymella,  two  species 
characterised  as  possessing  superficial  sori.  But  a  careful  exa- 
'  mination  of  the  species  induces  me  to  think  that  this  pecu- 
liarity is  not  worthy  of  consideration  as  a  generic  distinction, 
more  especially  since  all  the  species  agree  in  habit. 

The  immersed  sori  are  well  exemplified  in  Gleichenia  poly- 
podioides ;  in  that  species  the  sori  consist  of  four  decussate 
sporangia  sunk  in  a  round  cavity,    each  sporangium  being 
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seated  in  a  cell ;  between  each  cell  is  a  slightly  elevated  ridge, 
which,  on  the  removal  of  the  sporangia,  exhibits  the  form  of 
a  cross,  with  the  punctiform  receptacle  in  its  centre. 

128.    Mertensia,  Willd.  Sw.  Presl. 
(Gleichenia  sp.  R.  Br.  et  Auct.,  Sticherus,  Presl.) 

Veins  pinnately  or  simply  forked,  evident.  Venules  direct, 
free,  the  exterior  one  fertile*  Sporangia  medial,  superficial, 
3  to  8  or  more,  constituting  round  globose  naked,  or  tricho- 
phorous  sort. 

Rhizoma  creeping.  Fronds  rigid,  from  I  to  6  feet  high, 
many  times  dichoto/nously  branched  (seldom  simple)  and  pin- 
natifid;  branches  (pinnesi)  pinnatifid ;  lacinue  uniform,  linear, 
entire,  rarefy  dentate,  smooth,  glaucous  or  villose. 

Examp.  1.  M.  simplex,  Desv.  2.  M.  nervosa,  Kautf.  3. 
M.  glaucescens,  Willd.  4.  M.  Hookeri,  /.  8m.  (Gleichenia 
Hermanni.  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.  fil.  t.  14).  5.  M.  dichotoma, 
Willd.  (Gleichenia  Hermanni,  R.  Br.)  6.  M.  rigida,  J.  Sm. 
7*  M.  bifurcata,  Blume.  8.  M.  furcata,  Willd.  (Mertensia 
decurrens,  Radd.)  9.  M.  immersa,  Kaulf.  10.  M.  flabel- 
lata,  R.  Br.  11.  M.  Cunninghamii,  Hew.  12.  M.  gigantea, 
Watt.     13.  M.  excelsa  /.  Sm. 

Ittust.  Hook,  et  Bauer  gen.  fil.  t.  39,  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.  fil. 
t.  14,  15. 

Obs.  The  larger  habit,  plane  lacinise,  evident  venation 
and  medial  sori,  readily  distinguish  this  genus  from  Glei- 
chenia. The  genus  Sticherus  of  Presl  is  by  that  author  cha- 
racterised as  distinct  from  Mertensia,  by  its  reticulated 
venation.  I  possess  genuine  specimens  of  one  of  the  species 
(Gleichenia  lamgcra  D.  Don)  and  also  of  what  I  take  for  the 
M.  laevigata  Willd.  (which  is  a  doubtful  species  of  Sticherus, 
according  to  Presl.)  Neither  of  these  exhibits  reticulated 
veins,  and  the  very  great  similarity  of  all  the  species  in  this 
genus  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  what  are  really  dis- 
tinct.   Instead  of  Don's  Gleichenia  lanigera  being  the  type 
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of  a  genus,  I  cannot  make  it  even  distinct  from  the  Jfier- 
tensia  dichotoma  of  Willdenow. 

Div.  III.  ScHiZiEACBJs.  Mart. 

Sporangia  oval,  oblong,  rarely  globose,  sessile,  apex 
striated,  rayed,  opening  lengthways  (vertically)  on  their 
exterior  side,  produced  on  contracted  marginal  lobules,  or 
special  appendices,  in  the  form  of  simple,  or  racemose,  or 
paniculate,  contracted  fronds  or  spikelets. 

Obs.  The  oval  sporangia,  furnished  with  a  striated  apex, 
analogous  to  a  transverse  ring,  readily  distinguish  Schi- 
ztBacem  from  either  of  the  preceding  divisions.  The  nearest 
relationship  is  with  Osmundacem,  to  which  the  species 
were  formerly  annexed ;  but  Osmundacea,  as  now  restricted, 
differs  in  habit  and  in  the  structure  of  the  sporangia.  The 
number  of  species  forming  Schizteacece  amounts  to  about 
forty,  and  these  have  been  hitherto  comprehended  under 
four  genera,  which,  with  the  exception  of 'a  few  species, 
agree  in  having  free,  direct,  venation ;  one  species  of 
Lygodium  and  a  few  species  of  Anemia  exhibiting  anastomose 
veins.  Although  these  few  species  do  not  possess  any 
peculiarity  in  habit,  still  I  have  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order 
conspicuously  to  mark  their  difference  in  venation,  to  arrange 
them  under  two  separate  genera. 

129.  Lygodium,  Sw. 
(Hydroglossum,  Willd.    Ugena,  Cav.) 

Veins  free.  Fertile  appendices  marginal,  forming  numerous 
linear  spiculse,  composed  of  two  rows  of  indusiate  imbricate 
cysts,  each  cyst  containing  an  oval  sporangium,  which  is 
attached  by  its  interior  side,  and  resupinate. 

Rhizoma  ctespitose.  Fronds  twining,  scandent.  Pinnae 
cofyugate,  lobed,  palmate,  pinnatifid,  or  pinnate;  the  segments 
sometimes  entirely  contracted,  forming  a  dense  sporangtferous 
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rachis.  Veins  of  the  fertile  spicula  pinnate  ;  venules  arcuate 
bearing  the  sporangia  on  their  superior  side. 

Examp.  1.  L.  flexuosum,  Sw.  (L.  circinatum,  Sw.  L.  longi- 
folium,  Sw.  L.  dichotomum,  Sw.  L.  pedaturo,  Sw.  2.  L.  scan-, 
dens,  Sw.  (L.  volubile,  Sw.  L.  hastatum,  Sw.  L.  pinnatifidum, 
Sw.)  3.  L.  Japonicum,  S10.  4.  L.  palmatum,  Sto. 

iZfatf.  Hook,  et  Bauer  gen.  fit.  t.  28,  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.  fit. 
t.  153. 

Obs.  The  peculiarly  scandent  and  permanent  character  of 
the  fronds  of  this  genus  readily  distinguishes  its  species 
from  all  other  ferns ;  they  are  found  chiefly  within  or  near 
the  tropics,  the  same  kinds  being  common  to  both  hemis- 
pheres ;  for  after  a  careful  examination  of  numerous  speci- 
mens, I  can  detect  no  permanent  character,  whereby  to 
distinguish  the  common  Lygodium  volubile  of  America  from 
the  also  common  Lygodium  scandens  of  Asia.  It  is  evident 
to  me  that  many  species,  described  as  distinct  by  authors,  are 
only  variations  of  a  very  few  species ;  the  more  or  less  sterile 
or  fertile  state  of  the  pinnce  and  other  circumstances  often  pre- 
senting such  discrepancies  of  form,  on  the  same  plant,  at  the 
same  time  or  at  different  periods  of  its  growth,  that  viewing 
these  forms  separately  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  con- 
sidering them  so  many  distinct  species.  Sprengel  enume- 
rates twenty-three  species,  which,  according  to  my  view, 
may  be  reduced  to  six  or  eight.  If  such  be  not  the  case,  and 
allowing  every  deviation  in  form  of  this  genus  to  be  species, 
then  I  see  no  limits  as  to  number,  and  the  impossibility  and 
uselessness  of  trying  to  give  them  distinct  specific  characters 
is  to  me  a  reason  for  considering  the  species  to  be  few. 

1 30.    Lygodictyon,  J.  Sm. 
(Lygodii  sp.  Schk.     Hydroglossi  sp.  WiUd.) 

Fertile  appendices  marginal,  forming  numerous  spicules, 
composed  of  two  rows  of  indusiate  imbricate  cysts ;  each  con- 
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taining  an  oval  sporangium,  attached  by  its  interior  side  and 
resupinate.     Veins  reticulated. 

Habit  as  in  Lygodium;  differing  in  the  petiole  of  the  sterile 
pinnules  being  articulated. 

Species.  Lygodictyon  Schkuhrii,  J.  Sm.  (Lygodium  red- 
culatum,  Schk.  Hydroglossum  polycarpum,  Willd.  Ophio- 
glossum  scandens,  Forst.) 

IUust.  Schk.  crypt,  t.  189.     Hook.  gen.  fil.  t.  1 11.  B. 

Obs.  Agreeing  in  habit  with  the  preceding,  but  differing 
in  the  reticulated  venation  and  in  the  petioles  beingf  articu- 
lated. 

131.    Schiz^ea,  Sw.  J.  Sm. 
(Lophidium,  Rich.    Rhipidinm,  Bernh.) 

Fertile  appendices  terminal,  forming  a  reflexed  pinnate  crest 
of  linear  segments,  which  have  an  in  flexed  indusiiform  mar- 
gin. Sporangia  oval,  vertical,  arranged  in  a  compact  row  on 
each  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  segments. 

Rhizoma  caspitose.  Fronds  simple  and  linear,  or  unusually 
dichotomously  multipartite,  or  entire  and  flabellate,  each  lacinia 
bearing  a  pinnate  reclinate  fertile  crest.  Segments  linear, 
unilateral,  vertical,  and  oppositely  conniving. 

Examp.  1.  S.  pectinata,  Sm.  2.  S.  pusilla,  Pursh.  3.  S.  ru- 
pestris,  R.  Br.  4.  S.  dichotoma,  Sw.  5.  S.  bifida,  Sm. 
6.  S.  elegans,  Sm.      J.  S.  Flabellum,  Mart. 

IUust.  Hook,  et  Bauer,  gen.  fil.  1. 19. 

132.  Actinostachys,  WaVU 
(Schizseae  sp.  Sw.  Schk.) 

Fertile  appendices  terminal,  forming  a  digitate  crest  of 
linear  segments;  their  margin  reflexed,  indusiiform.  Spo- 
rangia oval,  vertical,  arranged  in  two  compact  rows  on  either 
side  of  the  costula  of  each  segment. 

Fronds  simple,  linear,  costate,  compressed  or  triquetrous  at 
the  base,  their  apex  multipartite  or  sometimes  bifid,  forming 
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two  maptal  fascicles  of  fertile  segments,  which  are  vertically 
unilateral  and  oppositely  conniving. 

Species.  1.  A.  digitate  Sw.*     2.  A.  trilateral,  Schk. 

IUust.  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.  fit.  t.  54.  Sw.  syn.  fil.  t.  4,  /.  1. 
Schk.  crypt.  U  136. 

Obs.  Mr.  R.  Brown  has  long  ago  remarked  that  the 
ScMzaa  digitata  of  Swartz  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  genus, 
by  its  fertile  appendices  being  digitate,  and  the  sporangia 
crowded;  whereas  in  true  Schizaa,  the  terminal  appen- 
dix is  pinnate  and  the  sporangia  produced  in  two  rows 
(that  is  one  row  on  each  side  of  the  midrib  of  the  pinnae). 
In  the  two  species  that  I  have  placed  under  Actinostachysf 
the  sporangia  are  borne  in  two  rows  on  either  side  of  the 
midrib,  the  attachment  of  the  two  rows  being  on  the  same 
line ;  consequently,  those  of  the  outer  row  are,  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  inner  row,  constricted  at  their  base,  and  somewhat 
oblique.  These  differences,  with  a  slight  disparity  in  habit, 
distinguish  the  two  genera. 

1S3.  Anemia,  Sw.J.Sm. 

Fertile  fronds  tripartite ;  the  two  opposite  segments  con- 
tracted, erect,  constituting  two  unilateral  sporangiferous  com- 
pound panicles;  the  third  segment  sterile,  with  forked,  direct 
free  venation.    Sporangia  oval,  vertical,  naked. 

Fronds  stipitate,  pinnate,  bipinnate,  or  decompound;  the 
fertile  ones  always  tripartite,  the  sterile  segment  usually  spread- 
ing, and  much  shorter  than  the  erect  fertile  appendices. 

Examp.  1.  A.  oblongifolia,  Sm.  2.  A.  hirta,  Sw.  3.  A. 
collina,  Radd.  4.  A.  caudate,  Kauff.  (A.  Mandioccana,  Radd.) 
5.  A.  tenella,  Sw.  (A.  repens,  Radd.)  6.  A.  flexuosa,  Sw. 
7.  A.  dettoidea,  Sw.    8.  A.  adiantifolia,  Sw. 

Must.  Hook.  gen. fit.  t.  90.  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.fil.  t.  16. 

Obs.  Swartz,  Willdenow  and  others  arranged  the  species 
of  this  genus  under  two  distinct  forms ;  the  first  containing 
those  that  have  their  fertile  fronds  tripartite,  two  of  the 
branches  being  contracted  and  fertile,  while  the  other  branch 
is  sterile ;  in  the  greater  number  so  characterised,  the  vena- 
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tion  is  free;  but  in  probably  three  species  the  venation 
is  anastomosely  reticulate.  I  therefore  propose  to  retain 
as  true  Anemia  the  ones  with  free  veins ;  and,  in  order  to 
mark  the  reticulated  venation,  to  constitute  of  them  the  fol- 
lowing genus  Anemidictyon.  The  second  section  of  Swart* 
contains  four  presumed  species,  differing  from  the  first  by 
their  fertile  fronds  not  being  tripartite,  but  rising  uniformly 
and  direct  from  the  rhizoma;  on  examining  the  authorities 
for  the  species  so  characterised,  I  find  that  three  of  them, 
viz :  Anemia  bipinnata,  Sm.  A.  verticillata,  8m.  and  A.  filir 
culifolia,  Sm.  must  be  entirely  excluded  from  any  relationship 
with  the  genus ;  at  least  judging  from  the  only  evidence  at 
present  afforded  by  the  figures  of  Plumier  quoted  by  Swarts 
as  being  species  of  Anemia.  It  appears  to  me  that  Swartz  had 
not  seen  specimens,  and  that  he  depended  for  his  description 
entirely  on  these  figures,  and  on  Linnaeus  having  quoted  them 
as  species  of  Osmunda,  which  tab.  155  evidently  is.  Therefore, 
the  only  original  described  species  of  Anemia,  possessing 
distinct  fertile  fronds,  is  the  A.  aurita  of  Swartz,  of  which 
but  few  specimens  exist  in  herbaria.  To  this  section  must 
also  be  referred  a  species,  noticed  by  Swartz  but  not  de- 
scribed, his  sole  authority  being  a  figure  in  Ammann  Com. 
Petrop.  10,  p.  295,  t.  19.  Specimens,  apparently,  belonging 
to  this  species,  exist  in  the  Linneean  herbarium ;  and,  in 
the  British  Museum,  Linnaeus  has  marked  his  specimen  with 
a  query  Osmunda  bipinnata,  and  from  Sir  J.  £•  Smith's  writing 
on  the  same  specimen,  it  would  seem  that  he  viewed  it  as 
Osmunda  filiculi/olia,  Linn. ;  but  it  is  evidently  a  very  different 
plant  from  either  of  these  species,  as  adopted  by  Linneeus 
from  Plumier.  Presuming  the  circumstance  of  the  fertile  fronds 
being  distinct  (and  not  three-parted),  to  prove  a  sufficient 
character  for  keeping  these  species  separate  from  true  Ane- 
mia, then  their  affinities  will  be  with  Mohria ;  also  with  two 
species  from  Brazil  lately  described  in  this  Journal  by 
Professor  Gardner,  under  a  new  genus,  which  he  names 
CoptophyUum;  but  a  careful  examination  of  fine  speci- 
mens, presented  me  by  that  most  industrious  collector 
and  acute  botanist,  compels  me  to  differ  from  him,  for  I 
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can  find  no  decisive  character  that  will  distinguish  Copto- 
phyttum  from  Mohria ;  their  habit  being  the  same,  departing 
slightly  from  true  Mohria  by  the  fertile  fronds  being  more 
strictly  contracted ;  although  instances  are  not  wanting  of 
fronds  of  both  genera  exhibiting  more  or  less  contraction  of 
parts*  A  slight  difference  is  also  perceptible  in  the  form  of 
the  sporangia,  but  it  is  no  more  than  what  may  be  expected 
from  the  normal  contraction  of  the  frond  as  compared  with 
Mohria. 

134*  Anemidictyon,  /.  Sm. 
(Anemire  sp.  Sw.  et  auct.) 

Fertile  fronds  tripartite ;  the  two  opposite  segments  con- 
tracted, erect,  constituting  two  unilateral  sporangiferous  com- 
pound panicles,  the  third  segment  sterile.  Veins  forked ; 
Venules  reticulated ;  Sporangia  oval,  vertical. 

Fronds  stipilate,  pinnate ;  pinnee  entire  ovato-lanceolate. 

Species.  1.  A.  Phyllitidis.  Sw.  (A.  longifolia,  Radd.  A.  cor- 
difoiia,  Presl).  2.  A.  fraxinifolia,  Radd.  3.  A.  densa,  Link. 

Must.  Hook.  Gen.  FU.  t.  103.  Presl,  Reliq.  Haenk.  t.  11, 
/.  3. 

135.     Mohria,  Sw.  J.  Sm. 

(Osmund®  sp.  Linn.  Anemiee  sp.  Sw.  Hook.    Coptophyllum, 

Gard.) 

Fertile  fronds  uniform,  contracted,  usually  constituting  a 
rachiform  unilateral  sporangiferous  panicle;  margin  of  the 
segments,  indexed.  Veins  direct,  free.  Sporangia  sessile, 
vertical,  oval  or  nearly  globose. 

Fronds  caspitose,  rising  from  a  short  creeping  rhizoma, 
erect,  6  to  10  inches  high;  the  sterile  bipinnate;  pinnee  entire, 
lacimate  or  multifid,  segments  linear,  dichotomous. 

Species.  1.  M.  thnrifiraga,  Sw.  2.  M.  crenata,  Desv. 
3.  M.  intermedia,  J.  Sm.  (Anemia  intermedia,  R.  Br.  in 
Herb.  Brit.  Mus.    Osmunda  bipinnata,  IAnn.  herb,  exclusive 
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of  all  descriptions  and  synonyms).  4.  M.  Millefolium,  /. 
Sm.  (Coptophyllum  Millefolium,  Gard.).  5.  M.  buniifoHum, 
J.  Sm.  (CoptophyUum  buniifolium,  Gard.)  6.  M.  aurita,  /. 
Sm.  (Anemia  aurita,  Sw.) 

IUust.  Hook.  gen.  fit.  t.  104.  B.  Schk.  crypt,  t.  143.  Sw. 
Syn.  t.  5.     Hook.  Ic.  PL  t.  477,  478. 

Obs.  I  have,  under  Anemia,  assigned  my  reasons  for 
assigning  these  six  species  to  Mohria ;  five  of  them  form  a 
truly  natural  distinct  group,  the  sixth  (M.  aurita),  differing 
only  in  the  pinnules  of  its  sterile  frond  being  entire,  but, 
since  it  coincides  in  other  characters,  the  entire  pinnules 
are  no  reason  for  its  being  excluded. 

1S6.    Trochoptbris,  Gard. 

Fronds  5-lobed,  depressed,  the  two  lower  lobes  contracted, 
laciniated,  crinite  and  fertile.  Veins  flabellate,  dichoto- 
mously  forked;  Venules  direct,  free;  Sporangia  terminal, 
sessile,  oval,  vertical,  naked. 

Fronds  subrotund,  J  of  an  inch  long  by  I  an  inch  toide,  5- 
lobed,  villose,  depressed,  horizontal;  becoming  successively  im- 
bricate ;  the  whole  plant  forming  a  flat  circular  patch,  not 
more  than  li  inch  in  diameter. 

Species.    T.  elegans,  Gard. 

Illust.  Hook.  Lond.  Journ.  ofBot.  1.  t.  4.  Hook.  gen.  fil. 
t.  104.  A. 

Obs.  This  interesting  little  Fern  has  been  fully  described 
in  this  journal  by  its  original  discoverer,  Professor  Gardner. 
In  affinity  it  comes  nearest  Anemia,  of  which  genus,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  it  may  be  considered  a  modified  form,  the 
two  fertile  lobes  being  analogous  to  the  two  fertile  appen- 
dices of  Anemia.  The  very  dissimilar  habit  prevents  their 
being  associated,  and  upon  the  same  principle,  it  is  also 
distinct  from  Mohria,  for  the  fertile  lobes  are  analogous  to 
a  fertile  segment  of  the  frond  in  that  genus. 
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Div.  IV.    Osmundaoha,  Mart. 

Sporangia  globose,  pedicellate,  reticulated,  unilocular,  open- 
ing by  a  vertical  slit  (bivalved),  apex  oblique,  gibbous,  pellu- 
cid, destitute  of  an  articulated  ring. 

Qbs.  The  sporangia  being  destitute  of  the  radiate  apex, 
distinguish  this  from  the  preceding  division ;  but  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  a  structure  analogous  to  Schizaacea,  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  found  in  Osmundacea.  On  examining  a  spo- 
rangium of  this  division,  a  difference  is  evident  in  the 
form  of  the  cellular  structure  on  the  interior  side,  indicating 
the  line  of  dehiscence,  which  line  passes  over  the  apparent 
apex  of  the  sporangium,  and  terminates  in  a  small  indistinct 
striated  gibbosity  on  its  exterior  side.  This  gibbosity  must 
be  considered  as  the  true  apex,  which,  on  account  of  its 
obliquity,  gives  the  sporangium  the  appearance  of  being  deft 
vertically  into  two  equal  valves ;  in  that  respect  forming  a 
transition  to  the  following  division,  Marattiacea,  by  the 
affinity  of  Todea  with  Angiopteris. 

The  number  of  described  species  constituting  Osmunda- 
cem  does  not  exceed  twelve ;  their  general  habit  consists  in 
having  pinnate  or  bipinnate  fronds,  sometimes  6  to  8  feet  in 
height,  produced  from  a  thick  ceespitose  fleshy  rhixoma 
(somewhat  analogous  to  an  arborescent  rhizoma) ;  the  ve- 
nation is  free,  and  the  sporangia  are  borne  on  separate 
contracted  fronds ;  or  in  some  species,  only  portions  of  the 
segments  are  contracted,  and  fertile,  and,  in  a  few,  the  sporan- 
gia are  definitely  produced  on  the  venules  of  but  slightly 
contracted  fronds. 

137-     Osmunda,  Linns 

(Aphyllocarpa,  Cav.  Plenasium,  PresL) 

Veins  forked.  Venules  direct,  free.  Fertile  fronds,  or  some 
portion  of  the  segments,  contracted,  rachiform,  simple  or 
compound,  densely  sporangiferoua. 

vol.  ir.  2  E 
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Fronds  pinnate.  Pinnae  entire,  serrate*  ptrmatifid  or  pin- 
nate; fertile  segments  terminal,  medial,  or  basted,  or  the  en- 
tire frond  is  contracted  and  sporangtferous. 

Examp.  1 .  O.  Javanica,  Blume.  (O.  Presliana,  J.  8m.  im 
Journ.ofBot.  Nephrodium  banksieefolium  and  Nephrodium 
bronielieefolium,  Presl,  in  Beliq.  Hank.  Asplenium  aureum, 
Blume.  Reinw.  Plenasium  banksicefolium  and  broraeliaefolium, 
PresL  Pterid.  in  Aspleniariae).  2.  O.  Vachellii,  Hook.  3.  O. 
Cinnamomea,  Linn.  4. 0.  regalis,  Linn.  5. 0.  Claytoniana,  Im 
6.  O.  spectabiKs,  WUld. 

Must.  Hook.  gen.  fit.  t.  46.  A.  Schk.  crypt.  1. 144. 

Obs.  It  will  be  observed,  by  the  synonomy  of  Osmunda 
Javanica,  that  more  than  one  author  has  been  led  into  a 
mistake  with  this  species.  Presl  elevates  it  into  a  new 
genus,  which  he  ranks  amongst  the  Asplemarue.  I  have,  at 
page  420  of  vol.  3,  and  also  at  page  179  of  vol.  4,  of  this 
Journal,  already  given  my  authorities  for  placing  this  plant 
in  the  genus  Osmunda. 

138.  Todra,  WiUd. 
(Osmunda*  sp.  Sw.  R.  Br.) 

Veins  forked.  Venules  direct,  free,  sporangiferous.  Spo- 
rangia definite,  constituting  oblong,  simple  or  forked,  naked, 
confluent  sort. 

Fronds  bipinnatifid.  Pinnae  coriaceous,  serrated,  or  mem- 
branous, peUucid  and  muUifid. 

Species.  1.  T.  Afiicana,  WiUd.  2.  T.  rivularis,  Sieb.  (T. 
Australasica,  A.  Cunn.)  3.  T.  Fraseri,  Hook,  et  Grev.  4. 
T.  pellucida,  Carm.  Hook.  (T.  hymenophylloides,  A.  Rich.) 

IUust.  Hook,  et  Grev.  icfil.  t.  101.  Hook.  gen.  fil  t.  46.  B. 
Kunz.  Analect.  t.  4. 

Obs.  Todea  is  distinct  from  Osmunda,  merely  by  its  fronds 
being  not  at  all,  or  only  slightly,  contracted,  the  sporangia  pro- 
duced on  evident  venules. 
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Div,  V.  MarattiacevB.  Kauff 

Sporangia  sessile,  rarely  pedicellate,  horny,  opaque,  dis- 
tinct and  unilocular,  or  laterally  and  oppositely  connate, 
forming  a  multilocular,  round,  oblong  or  linear,  biserial  or 
bivalved,  compound  sporangium ;  opening  by  pores  or  ver- 
tical slits  on  the  interior  side. 

Obs.  This  remarkable  division  of  Ferns  contains  a  few 
more  species  than  Osmundacete,  from  which  it  is  distinguish- 
able by  its  usually  connate  multilocular  sporangia,  while  in 
Angiopteris  the  sporangia  are  free  and  unilocular.  Neverthe- 
less, habit  and  other  affinities  of  structure  tend  to  prove  that 
this  is  the  proper  station  for  that  genus. 

139.  Angiopteris,  Hoffin. 
(Clementea,  Cav.) 

Veins  simple  or  forked.  Venules  direct,  free.  Sporangi- 
ferous  receptacle  medial,  linear,  fimbriate.  Sporangia  obovate, 
emarginate,  sessile,  opening  by  a  vertical  slit  on  their  interior 
side,  (10-12),  definitely  disposed  in  two  opposite  rows. 

Fronds  6  to  10  feet  in  length,  stipitate,  bipinnate.  Pinnae 
linear-lanceolate,  serrate  at  the  apex.  Sporangia  laterally 
confktent,forming  a  continuous  transverse,  submarginaly  broad, 
compound  sorus* 

Species.  A.  evecta.  Hoffim.  (Clementea  palmiformis.  Cav.) 

Must.  Hook.et  Bauer,  gen.  fit.  t.  10.  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.fiL 
t.  36. 

Obs.  Authors  have  described  more  than  one  species  be- 
longing to  this  genus;  but  from  my  observation  I  believe 
that  the  specimens,  from  various  localities,  are  only  slight  va- 
riations of  one  species. 

10.  Marattia,  Sm. 

(Myriotheca,  Bory.) 

Veins  forked.  Venules  direct,  free.  Sporangiferous  recep- 
tacle subterminal,  oblong,  fimbriate.    Sporangia  oblong,  sea- 
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nle,  longitudinally  braked,  mnfctilncnbr,  each  cell 
by  a  repeal  afit  on  their  interior  aide. 

Rhixoina  Aanpe,  globose.  Fronds  4  to  8  yfeef  ?oay,  st-Xii- 
pinnate.  Finns  lanceolate,  serrated.  Bachis  sometimes 
winged. 

Examp.  I.  M.  alata,  Sm.  2.  M.  fraxinea,  Sm.  3.  M.  aorbi- 
foKa,  Sw.  4.  M.  atteooata,  ZoKff.  5.  M.  dcutsfofia,  Kmmjf. 
6.  M.  elegans,  EndBch. 

IUust.  Hook,  et  Bauer,  gen.  fiL  t.  26.  LabUL  No*.  Cmiem\  L 
13,  14.  Sckk.  crypt.  L  152.     Sdtotf,  gen.fiL  24. 

Oftr.  This  genus  is  discriminated  from  the  preceding  by  its 
multilocnlar  sporangium,  the  stractore  of  which  may  readily  be 
presumed  as  consisting  of  the  two  series  or  rows  of  sporangia 
in  Angiopteris  becoming  connate,  both  laterally  and  oppo- 
sitely, each  of  the  cells  of  the  sporangium  of  Marattia  being 
analogous  to  a  sporangium  of  Angiopteris.  Consequently, 
the  two  valves  correspond  to  the  double  series  of  the  free 
sporangia  of  the  latter  genus.  By  some  authors  the  sporangia 
of  Marattia  are  termed  sari,  and  the  two  valves  indusia,  but 
according  to  my  view,  neither  of  these  appellations  is  ap- 
propriate in  the  present  case. 

141.  Eupoditjm,  /.  Sm. 
(Marattis  sp.  Kaulf.  Radd. 

Veins  simple  or  forked.  Venules  direct,  free.  Sporangiferous 
receptacle  medial,  pedicellate!  Sporangia  oblong,  longitudi- 
nally bivalved,  multilocular,  each  cell  opening  by  a  vertical 
slit  on  their  interior  side. 

Fronds  triphmate,  4  to  6  feet  in  length ;  ultimate  pinnules 
1  inch  in  length,  sessile,  articulated  with  the  racMs,  laciniate 
or  dentate.  Rachis  winged,  membranous.  Sporangia  usuaUy 
8-celled,  seated  on  a  slender  pedicel  which  becomes  decum- 
bent. 

Species.  M.  Kaulfossii,  J.  Sm.  (Marattia  alata,  Kaulf.  Radd. 
nan  Sm.) 

IUust.  Hook.  gen. fit.  L\\%.    Radd.  Bras. Ft.  t.  83,  84. 
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Obs.  I  have  been  induced  to  designate  this  as  a  genus  dis- 
tinct from  Marattia,  in  order  to  mark  the  peculiarity  of  its 
pedicellate  multilocular  sporangium,  which  has  already  been 
noticed  at  page  190  of  the  preceding  volume,  where  its  ana- 
logy to  Spharopteris  is  shown.  The  name  Eupodium  I  have 
adopted  from  a  manuscript  of  Mr.  Brown's,  originally  in- 
tended for  Spharopteris. 

142.  Dana  A,  Sm. 

Veins  forked.  Venules  direct,  parallel,  their  apices  arcuate 
and  anastomosing  at  the  margin.  Sporangiferous  receptacle 
occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  venules.  Sporangia 
linear,  biserial,  multilocular,  each  cell  opening  by  a  circular 
pore. 

Fronds  pinnate,  rarely  simple,  1  to  3  feet  in  length.  Pinnce 
lanceolate,  entire  or  serrate.  Fertile  fronds  usually  somewhat 
contracted,  densely  and  compactly  sporangiferous  over  their 
whole  under  surface. 

Examp.  1.  D.  simplicifolia,  Budge.  2.  D.  nodosa,  Sm. 
3.  D.  alata,  Sm.  4.  D.  elliptica,  Sm.   5.  D.  intermedia,  /.  Sm. 

Must.  Hook,  et  Bauer,  gen.  fit.  t.  7.  Hook,  et  Grev.  ic.  fit. 
t.  18,  51,  52. 

Obs.  The  compact  parallel  linear  sporangia,  opening  by  two 
rows  of  pores,  readily  distinguish  this  genus  from  the  two 
preceding,  and,  as  in  them,  I  consider  the  multilocular  spo- 
rangia of  this  genus  to  be  formed  by  two  series  of  united 
sporangia,  not  separating  lengthwise  into  two  parts  or  valves,, 
which  is  the  case  in  Marattia. 

143.  Kaulpussia,  Blume. 

Veins  costeform,  parallel.  Pennies  compound,  anasto- 
mosing with  free  veinlets  terminating  within  the  areoles. 
Sporangiferous  receptacle  compact,  round.  Sporangia  rotate, 
multilocular ;  cells  opening  by  an  oblong  slit  on  their  inte- 
rior side. 

Fronds  ternate,  broad,  stipitate;  segments  oblong-elliptical, 
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sometimes  bipartite,  under-side  pale-coloured,  full  of  concave 
dots  (stomata.) 

Species.  1.  K.  eesculifolia,  Blume.    2.  K.  Assamica,  Griff. 

Illust.  Hook.  gen.fil.  t.  59.  A.  Hook,  et  Orev.  ic.Jtl.  L  229. 
Hook.  Journ.  ofBot.  29t.  1 1,  12. 

Obs.  Few  instances  have  been  detected  of  this  remark- 
able genus.  The  original  species  was  found  by  Blume  in 
Java,  and  recently  by  Cuming  in  the  Island  of  Leyte,  where 
only  one  plant  was  noticed  ;  a  second  species  has  lately  been 
discovered  in  Assam  by  Mr.  Griffith. 

Kauffussia,  in  habit,  venation  and  the  position  of  its  spo- 
rangia, presents  much  similarity  to  Drynaria  plantaginea^ 
Aspidium  trifoliatum  and  Hypoderris  Brownii;  while  the 
structure  of  its  sporangia  denotes  its  place  to  be  in  this 
division,  and  like  Marattia  and  Damea,  the  multiloeular  or 
compound  sporangium  may  be  viewed  as  formed  by  the 
union  of  from  ten  to  twelve  oblong  sporangia,  sessile 
round  a  punctiform  receptacle,  which  being  concrete, 
forms  one  mass,  constituting  a  multiloeular  or  compound, 
rotate  sporangium,  each  cell  opening  interiorly  as  in  A*- 
giopteris. 


Notes  of  a  Botanical  Tour  in  the  Western  Azores. 
By  Hewett  C.  Watson,  Esq.  (Continued  from  page  125 
of  the  present  volume.) 

an  ascent  op  the  peak  of  PICO. 

The  island  of  Pico  was  not  surveyed  during  the  summer  of 
1842;  but  while  the  Styx  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Bay  of 
Horta,  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Fayal,  I  had  two  oppor- 
tunities of  joining  parties  made  from  that  vessel  for  the  ascent 
of  the  Peak ;  which  is  by  much  the  loftiest  of  the  hills  in 
the  Azores,  and  consequently  affords  good  illustrations  of  the 
influence  of  elevation  in  modifying  their  vegetation. 
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On  the  first  occasion,  which  was  on  the  30th  of  May,  two 
of  the  Lieutenants,  the  Assistant  Surgeon,  and  myself,  form- 
ed the  party ;  but  having  started  from  the  vessel  on  a  dull 
and  unfavourable  morning,  we  had  scarce  accomplished  one- 
third  of  the  ascent,  before  the  increasing  violence  of  the 
wind,  the  driving  rain,  and  the  dense  mists  in  which  we  were 
enveloped,  became  obstacles  sufficient  to  baffle  our  efforts* 
We  persevered  so  long  as  to  spend  a  highly  uncomfortable 
afternoon  and  night  in  a  low  cave  which  afforded  some 
partial  shelter  from  the  rain  and  wind ;  but  were  compelled 
the  next  morning  to  give  up  our  struggle  against  the  conti- 
nued bad  weather,  and  to  return  to  the  ship. 

A  second  and  successful  attempt  was  made  on  the  1st  of 
July.  The  party  from  the  Styx  consisted  of  Captain  Vidal, 
with  Lieutenant  Cleaveland  and  myself,  who  intended  to  as- 
cend the  mountain,  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Speer,  who  re- 
mained on  the  shore  to  register  the  barometer  for  compari- 
son with  a  second  instrument  which  was  to  be  carried  to  the 
summit. 

The  Peak  being  perfectly  clear  from  clouds  on  the  30th  of 
June,  we  crossed  to  the  island  of  Pico  in  the  afternoon  of 
that  day,  with  the  design  of  commencing  our  ascent  early 
the  following  morning.  We  borrowed  for  the  night  a  hand- 
some house  built  on  the  shore  of  Pico,  by  Mr.  Dabney,  of 
Fayal,  Consul  for  the  United  States,  in  which  he  and  his  fa- 
mily are  accustomed  to  spend  «a  part  of  each  summer.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  house  was  unfurnished ;  and  not 
having  brought  any  beds  with  us,  we  found  the  experiment 
of  trying  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  or  on  the  wooden  frames  of 
sofas  destitute  of  their  cushions,  to  be  a  very  bad  overnight 
preparation  for  the  laborious  march  of  the  following  day. 

Aa  daylight  spread  over  the  shores  of  Pico,  on  the  morning 
of  the  I  at  of  July,  we  had  the  uncheering  prospect  of  a  dense 
canopy  of  clouds  extending  across  the  island  and  completely 
shrouding  the  Peak  from  our  view.  Apprehensive  that  he 
could  obtain  no  good  observations  with  the  theodolite,  Cap- 
tain Vidal  appeared  greatly  disposed  to  return  to  the  ship, 
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without  attempting  an  ascent ;  and  if  any  other  voice  in 
the  party  had  expressed  a  similar  inclination,  this  other  at- 
tempt would  probably  have  been  abandoned.  But  our  half 
doaen  natives  who  had  been  engaged  as  guides  and  porters, 
were  all  in  favour  of  making  a  trial,  in  expectation  of  the  day 
clearing  up  shortly ;  especially  since  it  signified  little  to  them 
whether  we  reached  the  summit  of  the  mountain  or  not,  so 
that  their  time  and  services  were  paid  for.  Some  feeling 
that  a  partial  ascent  only  would  still  be  productive  of  botan- 
ical interest  and  acquisitions,  probably  influenced  my  own 
opinion  and  wishes  to  chime  in  harmony  with  those  of  the 
guides;  but  I  also  entertained  tolerably  firm  conviction  that 
the  upper  part  of  the  Peak  would  be  found  clear,  having 
frequently  observed,  during  the  preceding  month,  that  the 
stratum  of  clouds  seldom  covered  more  than  a  third  of  the 
mountain  in  its  perpendicular  height,  and  that  the  summit 
was  left  bright  *hile  the  clouds  hovered  low  down  on  the 
flanks.  After  some  time  spent  in  hesitation  we  at  length 
started,  about  five  o'clock,  taking  with  us  the  various  neces- 
sary instruments,  a  store  of  provisions,  thick  coats  to  wear 
in  the  night,  and  also  two  beasts  of  great  rarity  in  Pico, 
namely,  a  pony  and  an  ass,  which  had  been  considerately 
procured  for  us  by  Mr.  Dabney,  and  which  we  bestrode  in 
turn  while  ascending  the  lower  part  of  the  hill.  The  extreme 
trepidation  exhibited  by  the  women  and  children,  whom  we 
met  in  the  road,  while  mounted  on  these  animals,  showed 
unequivocally  how  little  they  were  familiar  with  the  appea- 
rance of  such  creatures. 

The  first  part  of  our  route  carried  us  for  a  short  distance 
along  a  bare  and  rocky  shore.  In  the  vicinity  of  Mr.  Dab- 
ney's  house  I  observed  a  few  plants  of  Hyoscyamus  Canarien- 
m,  being  the  only  spot  in  which  it  was  found  during  my 
walks  about  the  islands.  Shortly  bending  our  course  inland 
and  upwards,  we  travelled  for  some  miles  along  a  rough  road, 
partly  paved,  but  mostly  floored  by  the  natural  and  very  un- 
even surface  of  the  rock,  ground  into  deep  ruts  by  the  wheels 
of  the  small  bullock  waggons  which  are  the  only  conveyances 
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in  the  island,  and  whose  wheels  of  solid  wood,  studded  with 
bosses  of  iron  round  the  rim,  grind  channels  in  the  lava  not 
unlike  the  deep  ruts  seen  in  clayey  lanes  in  England. 

The  road  was  flanked  on  both  sides,  by  an  interminable 
net-work  of  vineyards;  almost  the  whole  surface  of  the 
country  being  here  divided  by  low  stone  walls  into  small 
compartments,  varying  considerably  in  size,  but  often  about 
three  yards  wide  by  ten  or  fifteen  yards  in  length.  Within 
these  compartments  the  vines  are  planted  in  crevices  of  the 
rock  or  between  loose  blocks,  which  are  scantily  clothed  with 
weedy  herbage.  Among  the  weeds,  Briza  maxima,  Polycarpon 
tetraphyHum,  Galactites  tomentosa,  Gnaphatium  luteo-album, 
Gastridium  lendigerum  and  Bromus  Madritensis  were  frequent 
species.  The  monotonous  continuity  of  the  vineyards  was 
partly  broken  and  relieved,  immediately  adjacent  to  the  road, 
by  the  small  gardens  attached  to  many  of  the  cottages. 

Besides  the  vines  there  were  some  apricot  trees,  with  fruit 
nearly  ripe  and  very  small,  also  numerous^  trees  and  peach 
trees,  thickly  covered  with  young  fruit,  but  very  few  oranges 
or  lemons.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Fayal,  which  faces 
south-east,  and  has  a  good  depth  of  mould  produced  by  the 
decomposed  lava-rocks  and  cinders,  the  orange  and  lemon 
trees  are  numerous,  while  comparatively  few  vines  are  culti- 
vated, except  to  form  shady  walks  in  the  gardens,  when 
trained  over  trellis  work.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  however, 
that  the  fruits  of  this  part  of  Pico  (although  it  is  that  decli- 
vity of  the  lofty  peak,  which  faces  nearly  north,)  are  ripe 
earlier  than  those  of  Horta,  which  is  built,  as  before  stated, 
on  the  south  east  base  of  a  range  of  fertile  hills,  and  not  ten 
miles  distant.  Probably  the  dark  lava-rocks  and  walls  of 
Pico,  sparingly  covered  with  vegetation,  and  thus  often 
heated  strongly  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  may  be  the  chief 
cause  of  this  peculiar  result.  Erodium  malachoides  and 
Hetiotropwm  Europmum  were  gathered  in  small  quantity  by 
the  road  side,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  region  of  vines ;  and 
this  was  the  only  spot  in  the  Azores  where  I  found  these 
plants. 

VOL.   II.  2   F 
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On  attaining  some  elevation,  that  is,  about  a  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea  by  rude  estimate,  the  orange  had  disappeared ; 
fig  trees  had  become  more  numerous  than  below ;  and  the 
trine*  were  giving  place  to  apple  trees,  of  stunted  size,  and  pro- 
ducing small  fruit  of  little  flavour,  as  I  afterwards  ascertained, 
for  at  this  time  the  fruit  was  not  full  grown.  Vineyards  were 
thus  changing  into  orchards,  not  by  any  abrupt  transition 
from  one  to  the  other,  but  by  the  substitution  of  the  apple, 
for  the  crange9  vine,  fig  and  peach  in  succession ;  while  the 
appearance  also  of  patches  of  cocos  or  "  yams'*  (Caladium) 
wad  potatoes,  which  were  scarcely  seen  lower  down,  indicated 
a  transition  from  orchards  to  field  crops.  At  first  we  saw 
occasional  patches  of  these  vegetables,  interspersed  with  the 
fruit  trees.  Higher  up,  indigenous  shrubs  took  the  place  of 
planted  fruit  trees ;  single  bushes  or  clumps  of  Laurus  (Cana- 
riensis  or  Barbasana  ?)  Myrica  Faya,  Myrsine  retusa,  Erica 
scoparia  and  Jumperu*  (communis?)  being  left  to  grow  on 
stony  or  rocky  spots  that  were  unsuitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  tuber-bearing  vegetables  just  named. 

As  we  passed  across  the  orchard  and  potato  grounds, 
Solanum  Pseudo-capsicum  was  observed  rather  frequently  by 
the  road  side,  and  Smilax  divaricata  (Solander  MSS.  in  Herb. 
Banks.)  was  gathered  in  one  locality  among  the  apple  trees, 
but  no  doubt  quite  wild  there.  TUkea  muscosa  and  Trtfolium 
suffocatum  were  collected  in  the  road,  and  Asplemum  pal- 
matum  very  sparingly  on  the  wall?  by  which  it  was  enclosed. 
A  few  tufts  of  Calkrna  vulgaris  were  seen  about  the  altitude 
at  which  Solanum  Pseudkhcapsicum  ceased,  and  a  single  plant 
of  AquUegia  vulgaris,  with  a  white  flower,  being  the  only 
specimen  which  I  found  in  the  islands. 

Somewhat  higher,  the  patches  of  cultivated  ground  visibly 
decreased,  and  the  clumps  of  native  shrubs  became  larger  and 
closer,  finally  coalescing  into  a  belt  of  natural  wood,  consist* 
ing  of  the  Laurus,  Myrica,  Myrsine,  Erica  and  Juniperus 
above  mentioned.  The  road  now  was  becoming  more  damp 
and  less  stony  or  rocky,  and  narrowed  in  places  to  a  mere 
cattle  track  between  rising  banks,  which  were  thickly  car- 
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petted  with  TtmrneniiUa  officinalis,  Pragaria  vesca,  Prunella 
vulgaris  end  other  small  pleats  of  northern  Europe,  Ferns 
became  plentiful  here,  including  Pterin  arguta,  Allantodea 
um&rosm,  BmUmtrmm  Gulcita,  Aspidvum  fcenesecii  and  some 
otheia.  Luxula  elegans  (of  Guthnick,  not  of  Lowe)  was 
frequent ;  and  the  pink  or  pale  purple  colour  of  its  flowers 
rendered  it  much  more  ornamental,  than  any  of  our  own  na- 
tive species.  On  shaded  banks,  where  the  road  became  a  sort 
of  galley,  I  gathered  Belli*  Azorica  {Guthnick's  collection), 
hymmackka  Azorica  (Homemann),  Erythraa  diffusa  (Woods), 
and  Lycopodium  suberectnm  f  Lowe),  The  long  flowered  form 
of  Vacckmm  Maderense  (which  is  V.  cglmdraceum  of  Smith) 
was  pretty  frequent  on  the  banks  by  the  road  side,  and  highly 
ornamental,  A  few  plants  of  Daphne  Laureola  were  also 
observed,  and  Hypericum  foUoswn  (Aiton,  which  is  H.  grandi- 
/b&ttm,  Cbois.)  was  rather  plentiful,  though  not  yet  in 
flower. 

As  we  continued  to  ascend,  the  narrow  belt  of  natural 
wood,  which  was  formed  by  the  evergreen  shrubs  inters- 
persed with  ferns  again  became  broken  into  clumps;  the 
intermediate  spaces  being  now  covered  by  a  grassy  sward, 
with  many  small  pools  of  stagnant  water,  which  gave  an  abode 
to  Scbjmt  fluilansy  Scirpus  Savii,  Car  ex  stellulata,  CaUitriche 
vcrna,  PepUs  Portula  and  Potamogeton  natans.  Though  very 
small  and  shallow,  these  pools  are  kept  supplied  with  water 
by  the  ousts  and  clouds  from  which  this  part  of  the  mourn 
tain  is  seldom  quite  clear.  Among  the  short  grass  here,  t 
noticed  Bettis  Azorica,  Erythreeu  diffusa,  Carer  Azorica,  and 
Carer  eagitttfera,  all  plentiful.  Pragaria  vesta  and  Tortnen- 
iiMa  officinalis  (passing  into  T.  replans)  were  extremely  abun- 
dant, as,  indeed,  they  are  almost  every  where  in  the  islands 
above  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet,  though  scarcely  seen  in 
the  low  grounds  near  the  coasts,  except  under  the  shade  of 
rocks. 

On  getting  more  completely  within  the  region  of  clouds 
aad  moisture,  all  the  shrubs  ceased  except  Erica  scoparia, 
which  still  grew  in  scattered  patches,  and  attained  a  height 
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of  six  oc  eight  feet,  giving  shelter  to  HymenophyUum  Tunbri- 
gense  and  Acrostichum  squamosum.  Aspidktm  foenesecH  was 
still  plentiful,  but  most  of  the  other  ferns  seen  lower  down 
were  now  lost.  This  clouded  region  corresponds  with  the 
higher  part  of  the  hills  and  Caldeira  in  Fayal,  being  at  once 
the  region  of  alpine  and  of  marsh  plants ;  and  the  lower  zone 
of  it  being  also  the  most  productive  of  Ferns.  But  the  better 
and  more  comprehensive  designation  is  that  of  the  Region 
of  Clouds  ;  since  the  absence  of  cultivation,  the  green  pastu- 
rage, and  the  prevalence  of  small  marsh  and  boreal  plants, 
interspersed  with  some  of  the  peculiar  alpine  productions  of 
the  Azores,  are  all  apparently  attributable  to  the  clouded  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere. 

At  length  the  Erica  scoparia,  that  most  frequent  shrub  of 
the  Azores,  itself  yielded  before  the  cloudy  atmosphere,  and 
we  crossed  a  space  of  the  hill  quite  destitute  of  shrubs,  but 
covered  with  a  close  short  herbage,  consisting  chiefly  of 
grossest  Carices  and  Tormentitta  reptans.  Here  Captain  Vidal 
remarked  that  we  had  already  ascended  above  the  limit  of 
the  heath.  Though  I  could  not  dispute  the  apparent  fact, 
yet  I  felt  convinced  we  were  not  truly  above  the  natural 
limit  of  heaths,  since  the  fronds  of  Pteris  aqwlina  were 
conspicuous  around  us,  rising  above  the  very  short  pasturage. 
Calluna  vulgaris  had  been  observed  lower  down  the  Peak ; 
and  as  that  heath  ascends  in  Scotland  far  above  the  Pteris 
aquilina,  I  read  the  appearance  of  the  latter  as  a  fair  indica- 
tion that  we  were  still  within  the  natural  limit  of  heaths,  so 
far  as  determined  by  absolute  elevation ;  but  the  mist  was 
here  too  dense  to  allow  the  sight  of  any  thing  beyond  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards.  Accordingly  in  no  long  time,  as  we 
gained  increased  elevation,  and  a  less  clouded  atmosphere, 
(probably  between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  of  altitude), 
scattered  and  very  dwarf  bushes  of  Erica  scoparia  again 
greeted  our  eyes,  interspersed  with  a  few  examples  of  Daphne 
Laureola  and  tufts  of  Aspidiumfcenesecii,  together  with  occa- 
sional specimens  of  Lycopodium  Selago,  whose  close  and 
upright  branches  give  it  a  totally  different  appearance  from 
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the  curved  and  straggling  habit  of  L.  mberectum  seen  lower 
down  the  hill. 

Higher  still,  as  we  ascended  above  the  clouds,  and  attained 
an  elevation  that  gave  us  a  full  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
Peak,  now  seen  rising  into  a  clear  blue  sky  as  anticipated, 
several  other  shrubs  re-appeared  which  had  been  also  seen 
below  the  region  of  the  clouds ;  and  we  soon  found  ourselves 
crossing  a  much  drier  and  more  stony  portion  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  was  thickly  covered  with  the  species  of  Erica, 
Jumperus,  Myrsine  and  Vaccinium,  before  mentioned.  Ap- 
parently, this  upper  zone  of  wood  had  been  the  growth  of 
a  long  series  of  years,  although  the  shrubs  were  much  smaller 
in  their  dimensions  than  those  of  the  same  species  in  the 
lower  wooded  zone,  just  below  the  region  of  clouds.  Calluna 
vulgaris,  and  Menziesia  polifolia  (the  dwarf  variety  figured  in 
Loddiges*  Botanical  Cabinet)  were  interspersed  in  a  few 
places  between  the  larger  shrubs,  over  spaces  from  which 
the  latter  had  probably  been  burnt  or  cut  and  carried  away. 

Here  we  saw  a  number  of  women  and  children,  employed 
in  burning  this  natural  cover  of  shrubs ;  but  I  omitted  to 
ask  whether  their  work  was  done  in  the  expectation  of  pro* 
during  pasturage  for  sheep,  or  whether  there  was  some  other 
object  in  view.  If  the  former,  I  should  deem  it  likely  to 
prove  labour  thrown  away,  so  bare  and  stony  was  the  steep 
acclivity  here,  and  so  nearly  destitute  of  water  at  this  season. 
Whatever  might  be  the  object,  there  must  have  been  much 
time  spent  in  walking  to  and  from  the  scene  of  their  labour, 
the  uppermost  houses  being  quite  within  the  limit  of  the 
cultivated  region,  distant  by  a  walk  of  two  or  three  hours. 

It  was  now  about  noon,  and  we  halted  half  an  hour  in 
this  upper  natural  zone  of  shrubs,  for  the  guides  to  eat 
their  dinner,  and  for  ourselves  to  make  a  lunch  before  com- 
mencing our  ascent  of  the  remaining  and  very  steep  portion 
of  the  Peak.  Our  resting-place  was  fixed  by  a  small  hollow 
in  the  rock,  which  held  a  gallon  or  two  of  water,  and  which 
slowly  refilled  itself  as  we  abstracted  the  water  from  it,  yet 
never  overflowing.     Here  we  found  it  advisable  to  leave  our 
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basket  of  provisions  and  sleeping  coats,  with  other  heary 
articles,  not  indispensable  to  the  objects  of  our  ascent, 
Among  these,  I  included  my  collecting-box,  which  had  be- 
come rather  weighty,  and  the  contents  of  which  were  more 
likely  to  be  injured  by  the  burning  rays  of  a  cloudless  sun, 
than  to  be  increased  from,  the  dry  and  barren  rocks  still 
above  us. 

On  again  getting  into  motion,  we  slowly  toiled  up  the 
shoulders  of  the  mountain,  and  soon  left  below  us  all  shrubs 
except  Calltma  vulgaris,  which,  with  Thymus  cesptiitim*, 
composed  the  principal  part  of  the  vegetation.  Considerable 
spaces  of  bare  rock,  or  of  loose  cinder-like  stones,  inter- 
vened among  the  portions  of  surface  covered  by  the  prostrate 
CaUuna;  and  as  these  bare  spaces  gradually  increased  in 
extent  and  frequency,  with  the  increasing  altitude,  almost 
the  whole  surface  at  length  appeared  to  be  destitute  of  vege- 
tation. Only  two  species  of  flowering  plants  were  observed 
within  or  below  that  region ;  the  one  being  Polygala  vulgaris, 
of  which  only  a  single  root  was  seen  on  the  Peak,  and  none 
elsewhere  in  the  islands  which  I  visited ;  the  other  was  a 
species  of  Agrostis,  possibly  a  form  of  A.  vulgaris,  after- 
wards picked  just  by  the  summit  of  the  Peak,  and  nearly 
parched  with  drought. 

The  task  of  ascending  this  uppermost  portion  of  the  Peak 
was  exceedingly  toilsome.  In  many  places  the  surface  was 
covered  by  loose  pieces  of  lava,  which,  when  set  in  motion 
over  each  other  by  our  feet,  slipped  rapidly  down  the  steep 
declivity,  endangering  the  freedom  of  our  ancles  and  the 
integrity  of  our  bones.  The  dark  and  bare  rocks  also  were 
sensibly  hot  to  the  hands  and  feet,  even  felt  through  our 
shoes,  under  the  influence  of  the  mid-day  sun,  shining  in 
full  splendour  through  a  dry  and  ratified  atmosphere.  Not 
a  drop  of  water  was  found  above  the  place  at  which  we 
had  rested  to  lunch ;  and  all  the  portable  stores  that  we  had 
carried  higher,  consisted  of  a  bottle  of  cyder  and  a  very 
small  flask  of  whisky,  for  we  had  expected  to  find  water,  if 
not  snow,  near  the  summit.    We  had  soon  cause  enough 
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to  repent  this  bad  management;  thirst  becoming  painfully 
excessive)  under  the  united  influence  of  heat  and  great  mus- 
cular exertion,  more  especially  to  the  three  Englishmen. 
The  natives  bore  this  better  than  we  did,  but  one  of  the  four 
guides  or  porters,  who  were  still  ascending  with  us  (two 
having  been  left  in  charge  of  our  baggage  at  the  resting- 
place),  was  at  length  fairly  knocked  up,  and  he  returned 
without  reaching  the  summit. 

The  top  of  the  Peak  is  a  large  hollow  crater,  out  of  which 
arises  a  smaller  cone,  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  alti- 
tude, produced  by  some  eruption  more  recent  than  that 
which  formed  the  chief  crater  itself;  and  the  upper  part  of 
this  little  cone  constitutes  the  pointed  summit  of  the  Peak, 
as  seen  from  the  ocean.  Before  reaching  this  crater,  we 
lost  the  Calluna  vulgaris  entirely,  but  a  few  tufts  of  Thymus 
caspititius  were  still  visible,  and  continued  to  be  seen  even 
to  the  summit  of  the  little  cone.  The  crater  is  now  imper- 
fect, the  sides  having  fallen  down ;  but  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  walls,  too  steep  for  the  foot  of  man,  still  surround 
it  with  black  and  bare  precipices.  We  crossed  the  crater, 
from  which  all  snow  and  water  had  vanished,  and  gained 
the  base  of  the  small  cone ;  and  up  this  cone,  nearly  as 
steep  as  a  sugar-loaf,  we  at  last  scrambled.  I  cannot  say  we 
walked  up  it,  for  hands  were  almost  as  serviceable  as  feet 
in  effecting  the  ascent. 

The  summit  of  the  small  cone,  or  extreme  summit  of  the 
Peak,  u  again  the  edge  of  a  crater,  there  being  a  basin-like 
depression  within  it.  Inside  this  basin,  or  little  crater,  the 
ground  was  hot  and  steaming,  and  at  the  depth  of  a  few 
inches  below  the  surface  of  loose  stones,  it  was  too  hot  to 
allow  of  the  hand  being  pressed  against  it.  We  remained 
on  the  cone  two  or  three  hours,  and  while  exposed  to  the 
wind,  by  standing  on  the  edge  of  the  basin,  we  speedily 
became  so  chilled  as  to  tremble  with  cold,  though  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer  indicated  a  temperature  of  53°,  the  only 
instance  in  which  I  saw  the  thermometer  so  low  during  my 
stay  about  the  islands.     On  descending  into  the  small  crater 
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deep  enough  to  be  screened  from  the  wind  which  swept  over 
its  summit  edge,  the  climate  was  changed  into  a  pleasant 
hothouse  warmth,  by  the  heat  of  the  ground  and  the  steam 
which  rose  from  it.  Here  I  felt  quite  comfortably  warm 
while  sitting  on  the  rock  without  a  coat,  my  own  having 
been  transferred  as  an  outside  coat  to  Captain  Vidal,  whose 
observations  with  the  theodolite  obliged  him  to  stand  on 
the  exposed  summit.  He  had  made  the  ascent  in  a  thin  and 
light  jacket,  which  had  been  exchanged  for  a  coat  of  woollen 
cloth,  before  taking  his  exposed  position ;  but  after  the  beat 
and  exertion  of  the  ascent,  the  breeze  of  the  summit  would 
have  made  a  thick  cloak  welcome,  although  the  sun  shone 
clear  and  the  ground  was  warm. 

On  arriving  at  the  summit;  we  had  divided  and  drunk 
the  bottle  of  cyder,  and  found  it  little  enough  for  six  parched 
tongues,  and  for  lips  painful  from  excessive  thirst.  But 
after  remaining  so  long  about  the  summit,  the  small  flask  of 
whisky  had  become  at  least  equally  valuable  as  another  bottle 
of  cyder  might  have  been  deemed,  could  it  have  been  offered 
to  us.  The  painful  thirst,  and  intense  longing  for  cool  or 
bland  drinks,  such  as  cyder  or  milk,  again  returned  in  full 
intensity  as  we  descended  towards  the  spot  at  which  we  had 
rested  for  lunch,  and  near  to  which  our  sleeping  ground  was 
to  be  chosen  for  the  night.  The  dark  and  steep  sides  of 
the  hill,  where  there  was  so  much  bare  rock,  caught  the  rays 
of  the  declining  sun,  like  a  wall,  as  we  descended  the  north- 
western declivity,  and  thus  kept  up  the  heat  till  sun-set* 

While  descending  from  the  summit  I  felt  too  much  wear- 
ied and  worn  out  for  botanical  observations :  indeed,  I  had 
scarcely  an  eye  for  any  thing  except  spots  which  appeared  in 
the  distance  likely  to  produce  water,  and  for  which  I  was 
vainly  looking  around  at  every  downward  step*  Small  chan- 
nels were  occasionally  crossed,  through  which  water  had 
been  flowing  earlier  in  the  season,  but  now  all  was  dry  and 
parched.  Six  weeks  before,  M.  Dabney  had  sent  a  party  of 
men  to  the  summit,  to  obtain  snow  for  a  sick  friend,  and 
they  had  then   procured  some ;  but  all  trace  of  snow  was 
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now  gone,  and  we  had  ample  proof  of  the  inaccuracy  of  those 
geographical  works,  which  describe  the  Peak  of  Pico  to  be 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  Snow  lies  till  tie  month  of 
May  under  some  of  the  steep  rocks  that  form  the  large 
crater,  but  on  this  first  day  of  July  snow  and  snow-water 
were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  The  summit  of  the  Peak  is  7616 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  as  afterwards  calculated  by 
Captain  Vidal  from  the  barometrical  observations.  The 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  base  and  summit  was 
about  22°  of  Fahrenheit. 

Thymus  caspititius  and  the  AgrosHs  before  mentioned 
were  the  only  phsenogamous  plants  seen  on  the  little  cone ; 
and  a  very  few  mosses  and  lichens  were  associated  with  them. 
I  should  think  the  highest  tufts  of  Calhma  vulgaris  were  met 
with  at  an  altitude  of  about  7000  feet.  Erica  scqparia  was 
the  second  shrub  observed  in  the  descent,  and  might  attain  a 
height  of  6000  feet.  I  should  guess  the  spot  at  which  we 
halted  for  the  night  to  have  been  about  5000  or  5,500  feet  in 
elevation.  Here  we  were  in  the  upper  zone  of  shrubs,  in* 
eluding  Vaccinium  Maderense,  Myrsine  retusa,  Menziesia 
polifbUa,  and  (if  I  remember  rightly)  also  the  Juniperus  (com- 
munis?) and  Daphne  Laureola,  along  with  Erica  scqparia 
and  Calhma  vulgaris.  Below  this  place,  the  CaUuna  was 
very  sparing  in  quantity.  We  formed  our  beds  with  green 
bundles  of  the  Erica;  and  having  made  a  good  fire  with  the 
dead  and  dry  branches  of  the  shrubs,  we  passed  the  night 
more  comfortably  than  the  preceding  night  on  the  deal 
boards  in  Mr.  Dabney*s  house.  Pilot-coats  and  a  good  fire 
were  by  no  means  unnecessary  while  we  slept  under  a  clear 
sky  after  the  day's  labour.  About  sunrise  we  were  scarcely 
two  hundred  feet  above  a  dense  mist,  but  during  the  whole 
night  the  heavy  masses  of  mist  or  cloud,  which  enveloped 
the  middle  portion  of  the  mountain,  remained  constantly 
below  us.  The  sun  rising  on  the  contrary  side  of  the  Peak 
to  that  on  which  we  had  slept,  threw  the  conical  shadow  of 
the  hill,  deep  and  distinct,  over  the  volumes  of  white  cloud 
beneath  us,  and  thus  told  us  that  it  had  risen,  long  before 
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we  could  see  the  luminary  itself.  We  made  a  rapid  descent 
through  the  mist,  and  found  the  bushes  and  grass  dripping 
wet  until  we  got  below  it,  when  we  came  into  a  fair  and 
sunny  morning  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  and 
arrived  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Dabney  before  nine  o'clock. 
The  whole  ascent  and  return  had  thus  occupied  us  for  about 
twenty-eight  hours,  or  excluding  the  night,  and  the  time 
spent  in  the  observations  with  the  theodolite,  a  space  of 
fifteen  or  sixteen  hours*  The  entire  ascent  and  return  might 
therefore  be  made  in  one  day ;  indeed,  it  was  accomplished 
in  a  day  by  two  English  gentlemen,  who  ascended  on  the 
last  day  of  June. 

I  regret  not  being  enabled  to  state  the  exact  heights  at 
which  the  various  species  of  plants  mentioned,  commence 
and  cease.  I  was  of  course  much  tied  by  accompanying  a 
party  who  ascended  for  a  different  object.  Captain  Vidal 
wished  only  to  ascertain  the  absolute  height  of  the  Peak,  and 
the  relative  position  of  other  islands,  or  other  parts  of  the 
same  island,  as  seen  from  the  Peak.  On  this  account,  I  was 
unable  to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity,  which  might,  under 
other  circumstances,  have  been  afforded,  for  ascertaining  also 
the  altitudes  at  which  the  shrubs  and  other  plants  grow, 
whether  indigenous  or  cultivated.  The  highest  cultivation, 
that  of  the  potatoe  and  cocoa,  probably  did  not  exceed  2000 
feet.  Neither,  of  course,  did  a  rapid  ascent  and  return  allow 
much  time  for  looking  about  after  plants  beyond  the  line  of 
march,  without  risk  of  losing  the  party.  It  is  highly  pro- 
bable that  the  lower  wooded  zone  would  repay  a  more  care* 
ful  scrutiny,  and  prove  more  interesting  to  a  botanical 
collector  than  the  ascent  to  the  actual  summit  of  the  Peak. 

On  one  other  occasion  I  crossed  to  Pico  again  for  a  few 
hours,  and  landed  at  a  different  part  of  the  coast,  to  ascend 
one  of  the  small  hills,  or  volcanic  cones,  formed  by  some 
eruptive  burst  of  cinders  and  lava  near  the  base  of  the  great 
mountain.  I  got  thoroughly  soaked  from  head  to  foot  by 
the  heavy  rain,  which  commenced  almost  as  soon  as  I 
landed,  and  almost  prevented  my  botanizing.    On  this  oc- 
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canon  I  collected  Corema  alba  and  Barisia  Trixago,  both  on 
the  cone  ascended,  and  neither  of  which  did  I  find  elsewhere 
in  any  of  the  islands  visited ;  also  Triticum  citUdum  and 
Myosotismaritima,  found  elsewhere  by  Guthnick,  but  only 
on  tins  part  of  the  coast  of  Pico  by  myself.  Rhus  Coriaria  was 
likewise  gathered  on  the  volcanic  cone,  and  apparently  indi- 
genous there,  though  other  localities  in  which  it  was  ob- 
served, in  the  islands  of  Fayal  and  Flores,  were  all  near 
houses  or  gardens,  and  to  which  I  deemed  it  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  hand  of  man. 

It  may  be  here  observed,  that  the  names  which  are  applied 
to  some  of  the  plants  mentioned  in  these  notes,  may  be 
disputed  by  other  botanists.  The  shrub  which  I  have 
called  VaccMum  Maderense,  is  certainly  the  V.  cylindraceum 
of  Smith ;  but  I  cannot  regard  it  as  being  specifically  distinct 
from  V.  Maderense,  of  which,  however,  it  is  a  very  handsome 
variety,  with  flowers  more  numerous,  and  often  twice  the 
sice  of  those  in  the  Madeira  specimens.  Those  botanists 
who  delight  in  multiplying  species  on  paper,  by  describing  ex- 
treme forms,  in  disregard  of  intermediate  and  connecting 
links,  will  doubtless  keep  V.  Maderense  and  P.  cylindraceum 
distinct.  The  Daphne  Laureola  of  these  notes  is  the  same  as 
the  plant  marked  "Daphne,  n.  sp."  on  the  labels  of  Mr. 
Guthnick,  and  I  supposed  it  a  different  species  when  col- 
lected; the  more  spreading  branches  and  shorter  leaves 
inducing  a  dissimilarity  of  aspect  from  the  upright  shrubs  of 
our  hedgerows  and  coppices ;  but  as  1  detect  no  essential 
distinctions  in  the  dried  specimens,  the  different  mode  of 
growth  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  elevation 
and  exposure  to  violent  winds.  The  Lysimachia  Azorica  (of 
Hornemann)  is  possibly  a  variety  of  L.  nemorum,  which  it 
closely  resembles.  The  specific  character  assigned  to  it  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine  was  drawn  from  plants  cultivated  in 
a  pot,  and  is  inapplicable  to  the  wild  specimens,  the  stems  of 
which  are  not  erect,  and  are  larger,  stronger,  and  more 
branched  than  those  of  our  indigenous  L.  nemorum.  Perhaps 
the  best  distinction  lies  in  the  broader  sepals  of  L.  Azorica, 
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which  are  incorrectly  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine* 
The  Juniperus  may  be  only  one  of  the  many  varieties  of 
J.  communis.  It  differs  from  the  form  of  that  species  which 
is  indigenous  in  Britain,  by  having  an  almost  arborescent 
growth,  the  stems  attaining  three  or  four  feet  in  circumfe- 
rence, broader  leaves  not  at  all  subulate:  in  the  latter  re- 
spect, it  approximates  to  /.  nana  of  our  mountains.  The 
name  of  Belli*  Azorica  is  taken  from  Mr.  Guthnick's  labels; 
but  while  the  plant  closely  resembles  our  B.  perenms,  in  its 
leaves  and  general  habit,  the  receptacle  is  almost  flat,  and  is 
covered  by  short  broad  scales ;  so  that  the  generic  character 
is  not  that  of  a  Bellis.  The  Erythraa  diffusa  is  a  proteiform 
species,  but  the  specimens  collected  on  Pico  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  our  native  species,  by  their  prostrate 
stems,  elongated  peduncles  and  perennial  root.  The  plant 
is  common  on  the  hills  in  all  the  islands  visited,  and  inva- 
riably white-flowered,  though  the  French  specimens,  on 
which  the  species  was  founded,  produce  pink  flowers.  A 
tendency  to  the  production  of  white-flowered  species  and 
varieties  seems  a  characteristic  of  the  botany  of  the  Azores. 
The  name  of  Myosotis  maritima  is  also  taken  from  the  labels 
of  Mr.  Gutbnick.  It  is  an  undescribed  species  in  this 
country,  apparently  annual,  and  nearest  our  M»  arvensis,  but 
with  much  larger  and  paler  flowers  than  the  latter.  The 
Luzula  of  the  Azores  approaches  our  L.  maxima  in  size  and 
habit,  while  that  of  Madeira,  described  by  Lowe  under  the 
name  of  L.  elegans,  more  resembles  the  British  L.  pilosa. 
Both  species  differ  conspicuously  from  our  indigenous  spe- 
cies in  the  colour  of  their  flowers,  which  are  pale  purple.  I 
suppose  that  Lowe  has  the  priority  in  the  name  of  his  Ma- 
deira species.  If  so,  that  of  the  Azores  might  be  named  L+ 
Azorica. 
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Gramina  Nova  Hollandijs,  prasertim  Insula  Van 
Dibmen,  collections  Lindleyana,  a  v.  cl.  Drummond, 
Gvnn,  aUtique  coUecta.  Scripsii  C.  G.  Nebs  ab  Esbn- 
beck. 

Tetrarrhena  tenacwdma  N.  ab  E. :  floribus  glabris,  valvulis-/ 
nervous  obtusis,  extima  duplo  breviore,  foliis  planis  patenti- 
bus  culmoquc  ramoso  diffuso  scaberrimis. 

Van  Diemen's  Land,  d.  30.  Dec.  1837.  Gunn.  n.  987.  V. 

Similis  Tetrarrhena  distichophylla,  sed  differt  abunde  foliis 
latioribus,  nee  pilosis  sed  cum  vaginis  culmoque  setulis  bre- 
vibus  crassis,  in  culmo  vaginisque  reversis  scaberrimis.  Cul- 
mus  est  longus,  ramosus,  fiageUaris,  angulosus,  inferne  longo 
tractu  nudus. 

Tetrarrhena  Drummondiana  N.  ab  E. :  floribus  glabris, 
valvulis  nervosis  obtusis,  extima  paulo  (})  breviore,  foliis 
planis  subtus  culmoque  erecto  ramoso  rigidulo  scaberrimis, 
vaginis  basi  lnvibus. 

Ad  flumen  Cygnorum.  U.  1839,  Drummond. 

Differt  a  Tetrarrhena  dtitiehophylla  et  tenactisima  valvula 
sterili  inferiori  maiori,  vix  t  breviori,  turn  culmo  erecto,  foliis 
culmo  adpressis  tripollicaribus  lJ-2  lin.  latis  acuminatis  quin- 
quenervibus,  margine  subtusque  scaberrimis,  supra  tenuis- 
sime  holosericeo-mollibus,  superioribus  racemo  longioribus. 
— Culmus  in  medio  ramo  uno  alterove  erecto,  subinde  sim- 
plicissimus,  sesquipedalis,  infra  nodos  scaberrimus.  Vaginas 
apieem  versus  scabriusculee.  Glum®  ovate,  acute,  flosculis 
duplo  breviores,  glabrae. 


Microlcena  stipoides  R.  Br.  Gunn  n.  997.  Fl.  Cygn.  Drum-  ' 
nwnd.  Huius  loci  Miihlenbergia  simplex  Kunth.  Podosaemi 
spec.  ?  N.  ab  E.  in  Sieb.  Agrostoth.  n.  P4. 

Hicrochloe  australi*.  R.  Br.  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Gunn  26.  S 
Dec.  1837.  »•  337- 
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Helopus  annulatu8  N.  ab  E.  Milium  punctatum  JL  Br. 
Nov.  Holland,  interior  Major  MitchelTs  Exped.  n.  58. 

Panicum  lavinode.  Lindl.  pi.  Mitchell,  in  Ann.  des  Sc.  Nat. 
2e.  sir.  1842.  xv.  p.  64.  (Panicum  decompositum  R.  Br.) 
Major  Mitch.  Exped.  n.  JO.  Interior  of  New  Holland. 

Species  difficilis,  differt  a  Panico  colorato  gluma  inferiore 
breviore  rotundate,  a  Panico  arenario  Brot,  fbliis  longioribus 
linearibus  planis,  gluma  superiors  flosculoque  masculo  minus 
valide  nervosis,  et,  uti  videtur,  rbizomate  hand  repente. 

Panicum  lan&flarum  N.  ab  E.:  racemo  composite  contracto, 
ramis  intermediis  longioribus  flexuosia  altemis  glabris,  pedi- 
cellis  geminis  insequalibus,  spiculis  (linealibua)  subovatis  lana 
incresoenti-fastigiate  mfescente  vestitis,  gluma  inferiore  flo»- 
culis  4  plo-5  plove  breviori  lanceolata  hermapbroditoque  flos- 
culo  mucronato  punctulato  glabris,  foliis  linearibus  margine 
undulatis  supra  subtilissime  puberulis,  ligula  ovate  obtusa 
convolute,  culmo  simplici  erecto,  nodis  glabris. 

In  Australia  interiori.  U.  Major  MitchelP*  Exped.  n.  68. 

Quod  ad  habitum  simile  est  Panico  eerrato  Spr.  sed  di- 
versi  est  ordinis,  scil.  Virgariarum  Trin. 

Radix  fibrosa.  Culmi  caespitosi,  basi  bolbosi,  seraipedales, 
flavi,  graciles,  nodis  glabris  infimtsve  puberulis.  Folia  1-11 
polL  longa,  vix  lin.  late,  acuta,  in  pagina  superiori  striate 
et  vix  conspicue  puberula,  subtus  cum  raginis  glabra.  Liguk 
ovate,  obtusa,  obliqua,  convolute,  basi  berbacea.  Raoemus 
composites,  1J-2  pollicaris,  contractus,  spiciformis,rbachibus 
triquetris,  scabris,  propriis  flexuosis.  Spicules  lana  molli 
rafo-ferruginea  vestitee,  geminse;  pedicellis  insequalibus  basi 
coniunctis,  longiori  spiculam  subsequante.  Gluma  inferior 
parva,  glabra;  superior  flosculique  masculi  valvula  inferior 
acute,  rufee.  Flosculus  hermaphroditus  oblongus,  mucronato- 
acutus,  subtilissime  punctulatus,  luteus. 

Neuracbne  MitchelRana  N.  ab  E.:  glumis  tuberculatis 
acumine  subulato,  inferiore  dorso  barbate. 

In  Novae  Hollandin  interioribus.  U  .  Major  Mitchctte  Ex- 
ped.  n.  64. 
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Culmi  plures  e  rhiiomate  squamato  tomentoso  erecti,  dense 
ceespitosi,  4-8  poll,  longi,  plurinodes,  nodis  barbatis;  infe* 
rioribus  omnibus  a  vaginis  obtectis.  Vagiiwe  arete,  striate, 
glabrae,  circa  os  barbA  cincte ;  inferiores  subinde  pubescen- 
tes.  Ligula  indistincta.  Folia  8-9  lin.  longa,  1|  lin.  lata, 
lanceolata,  apice  angustiora  at  obtusiuscula,  basin  versus 
setoso-ciliata  setis  bulbosis,  striata,  rigidula,  glauca.  Spica 
terminalis,  pollicaris,  densa,  cylindrica.  Rhachis  angulata, 
hispida.  Pedicelli  brevissimi,  crassi,  solitarii,  articulo  pateri- 
formi  a  spieulis  soluti.  Spicules  2}  lin.  long®,  viridulee, 
oblique*.  Glumae  herbaceo-cartilagine®,  ovato-lanceolate, 
truncate,  inferior  extrorsnm  sita,  paulo  minor,  dorso  canali- 
culata  barbaque  media  setosa  taberculis  grossis  agglomeratis 
imposita  patente  ornata,  infra  barbam  depressior  plaga  media 
tenniore  membranacea,  in  basi  et  ad  latera  pilis  brevibus 
conspersa,  qoinquenervis,  nervis  tribus  mediis  infra  barbam 
obsoletis ;  gluma  superior  basi  latior,  dorso  hirta,  ad  latera, 
exoepto  acumine  dense  setoso-ciliata,  septemnervis,  acumine 
angusto  truncato  apice  denticulate  Flosculi  chartacei,  sub- 
conformes,  glumis  breviores;  inferior  univalvis  neuter,  su- 
perior hermaphroditus.  Valvula  flosculi  neutrius  oblonga, 
truncato-tricrenata,  quinquenervis,  dorso  plana  et  scabra. 
Flosculi  fertilis  valvules  glabrae,  ovate,  cuspidate,  paulo 
tenuiores,  cuspide  inferioris  tridenticulata;  heec  tri-  ilia 
bi-nervis  cuspide  bidentata.  Stamina  tria ;  anthem  breves ; 
lodicuta  lineares,  truncate.  Ovarium  ovale,  depressum, 
glmbrum ;  styli  discreti,  capillares ;  stigmata  pilosa. 

Adn.  Neurackne  phleoides  R.  Br.  definienda  est ; 

N.  (phleoides)  glumis  subulato-acuminatis  imberbibus  ci- 
liatia. 

Spinifex  khrsutus?  sterilis.  V.  D.  L.  Gwm  n.  584.  S 


Chrysopogon  paroiflorus  (Holcus)  R.  Br.    Australia  inte- 
rior. Var.  o.  N.  66.  Major  Mitchell's  Exped. 

Andropogon  sericeus  R.  Br.  Major  MilchelTs  Exp.  n.  54. 
Antbistiria  australisR.  Br.  glumis  involucrisque  laevissimis  / 


/ 
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glabris.  Van  Dieroen's  Land,  Gunn  n.  591.  Swan  River, 
Drummond,  idem,  gl.  invol.  hirsutulis. 

Hemartliria  undnata  R.  Br.  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Gtmn 
n.  417. 

Alopecuras  australis  N.  ab  E. :  culmo  (adscendente  ?)  in- 
curvo,  spica  composita  cylindrica,  glumis  obtusis  subvillosia 
ciliatis,  arista  glumis  duplo  longiore  ezaerto,  antheris  ob- 
longis,  foliis  lineari-angustis. 

In  Novae  Hollandiee  interioribus  legit  Mitchell  (».  5 1 .)  0 

Similis  Alopecuro  fulvo,  differt  autem :  staturA  graciliore, 
culmo  haud  ita  geniculato  et  adscendente,  sed  potius  incorvo 
paucinodi,  foliis  duplo  angustioribus,  arista*  longiore  fortiore, 
ut  Alopecuri  geniculate,  sed  spicules  iis  Alopecuri  fulvi  haud 
maiores  sunt. 


^  Lachnagrostis  Billardieri.  Tr.  Agrostis  Billardieri  R.  Br. 
V.  D.  L.  Gunn  n.  1007-  Valvula  inferior  apice  biseta  setis 
bifidis. 

Lachnagrostis  WUldenowii.  Major  Mitchell's  Exped.  Nov. 
Holl.  inter.     Var.  angustifolia  et  humilis. 

Adnot.  Agrostis  amula  Sieb.  Agrostoth.  n.  81.  ad  Lasia- 
grostin  Wittdenowii,  neque  ad  Agrostin  <emulam  R.  Br.  per- 
tinet,  quae  Lasiagrosti  Billardieri  simillima  est. 
^/      Lachnagrostis  omnia.  R.  Br.  Ins.  Van  Diemen.  George 
Everett,  Esq.— Gunn  n.  1006. 

Lacbnagrosti  Billardieri  simillima,  eiusdemque  magnitu- 
dinis,  sed  flosculus  hirsutus  est.  Rudimentum  alterius  flos- 
culi  in  his  ambabus  longitudine  est  dimidii  flosculi,  in 
Lacbnagrosti  Willdenowii  contra  brevissimum. 

Lachnagrostis  Wittdenowii  Ins.  Van.  Diemen.  Gunn  n. 
1008.  Valvula  inferior  biseta  setulis  bipartitis  brevibus. 
/  Agrostis  tequata  N.  ab  E. :  paniculee  semiverticillata  pa- 
tentis  ramis  scabris  basi  simplicibus,  flosculi  chartacei  leevis 
mutici  valvulis  glumisque  aequalibus  his  carina  scabris,  foliis 
planis  vaginisque  scaberrimis,  ligula  ovata  obtusa  truncatave, 
culmo  adscendente  basi  repente. 


/ 
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Van  Diemen's  Land  d.  18.  Jan.  1838.  Gtmn  n.  1005* 

Proxima  Agrosti  polymorph*,  Var.  III.  et  Trin.  i.  e.  Agrosti 
hupide,  Willd.  seu  vulgari  With.,  differt  autera  flosculo  paulo 
maiori  rigidulo,  valvula  superiori  inferiorem  eequante  neque 
ea  dimidio  breviore,  et  glumia  minus  acutis. 

Agrostis  intricata,  N.  ab  £. :  paniculs  ramis  quinis-ternisve  <* 
kevibus  a  medio  vel  paulo  inferius  fiorentibus  paucifloris, 
glumis  aequalibus  scabriusculis,  flosculo  membranaoeo  glumis 
paulo  breviori  mutico,  valvula  inferiori  emarginata,  superiori 
duplo  breviori,  foliis  angustissimis  planis  scabris,  ligula  ovata 
truncata,  culmis  adscendentibus  basi  repentibus  ramosis  in- 
tricatis. 

Variat  panicula  contracta  et  patula. 

Cum  Echinopogone  Gurmiano  sub  ft.  1011.  in  Insula*  van 
Diemen  collibus  Hampstead  Hills  dictis,  Februario.  Gunn 
«•  1011  ex  parte.  0 

Agroati  polymorphs  simillima,  sed,  uti  puto,  diversa  notis 
adlatis.    Vix  spithamaea,  debilis  et  gracilis. 

An  huius  loci  Agrostis  polymorpha  LB.  b.  2.  a.  e  Nova 
Hollandia  apud  Trin.  Gram,  unifl.  p.  199  ?  et  IV.  B.  1.  c.  p. 
202? 

Echinopogon  ovatus  Van.  D.  L.  Gtmn  n.  590.  S 

Echinopogon  Gwmianu*  N.  ab  £• :  floribus  paniculatis. 

In  collibus  Hampstead  Hills,  insulee  Van  Diemen,  Febr. 
1837,  Gutm  n.  1011,  cum  Agrosti  intricata  contextus.  0 

Quod  ad  characteres  genericos  sane  Echinopogon*  ovato 
coniunctissimus  est,  sed  habitu  alieno  Agrostis  alba.  Radix  % 
fibrosa.  Culmi  plures,  digitales,  palmares  et  longiores,  bi- 
nodet,  inferne  genuflexi,  simplices.  Vagina  internodiis  bre- 
viores,  retrorsum  scabrae.  Ligula  brevis,  ad  latus  decur- 
rens.  Folia  pollicaria,  sesquipollicaria,  nervo  carinata.  Pa- 
nicula oblonga  vel  lanceolate,  erecta,  rigidula,  pollicaris  vel 
sesquipollicaria.  Rami  3-5,  inaequales,  rigiduli,  plerique 
apice  trifidi  aut  subtrichotomi.  Spiculee  viridulae,  1  lin.  cir- 
citer  longss.  Glumee  aequales,  obtusiusculae,  ovatae,  in  sicco 
statu  patulffi,    trinerves,    muricato-scabrae.    Flosculus  basi 

vol.  u.  2  o 
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pilis  cinctus,  lanceolatus,  duplo  longior.  Seta  valvules  infe- 
rioris  plana,  rigida.  Stamina  3.  Stigmata  subsessilia.  Ru- 
dimentum  alterius  flosculi  filiforme,  parce  pilosum,  flosculo 
duplo  brevius. 

Miihlenbergia  crinita  Tr.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  6.  Eve- 
rett, Esq. 

Miihlenbergia  mollicoma  N.  ab  E.:  monandra,  panicula 
elongata  subcylindrica,  glumis  setaceo-acuminatis  hyalinis, 
flosculo  glumis  \  breviori,  valvula  inferiori  setaceo-acumi- 
nata  integra,  arista  supra  medium  dorsum  exoriente  glumis 
quadruplo-quintuplo  longiori  gracili  undato-flexuosa  (purpu- 
rea), foliis  planis  vaginisque  scabriusculis. 

In  Insula  Van  Diemen  d.  8.  et  11.  Jan.  1838.  Gunn  n. 
988.    %. 

Similis  Miihlenbergia  crinita,  sed  facilis  cognitu  aristis 
mollibus  capillaribus  undato-flexis  patulisque  nee  recurvis. 
Habitus  Penniseti  fere  vel  Gymnothricis. 

Miihlenbergia  rara.  Van  Diemen's  Land.  2.  Jan.  1838. 
Gunn  n.  989.  (ex  parte). 

/3.  maerostachya.  Spiculis  maioribus,  rudimento  seti-formi 
brevissimo  nudo  ad  basin  flosculi.  Van  Diemen's  Land. 
G.  Everett,  Esq. 

Stipa  flavescens  R.  Br.  V.  D.  L.  Gunn  n.  996.  Swan 
River,  Drummond. 

Stipa  semibarbata  R.  Br.  Swan  River,  Drummond.  Glumae 
maiores ;  arista  fortior  quam  in  Stipa  molli.  Vaginae  pu- 
bescentes  ut  illi. 

Stipa  compressa  R.  Br.?  Swan  River,  Drummond. 

a.    maior. 

/3.    minor. 

Culmus  vix  pedalis  strictus,  hinc  angulo  acuto  illinc  sul- 
culo  notatus.  Vaginae  compress®.  Panicula  contract*,  basi 
vaginata.  Glumae  pallid®,  6  tin.  longae.  Arista  quadripol- 
licaris,  in  medio  parum  inflexa,  hinc  denuo  recta. 

Stipa  elegantissima  Labill.     Swan  River,  Drummond. 

Stipa  campylachne  N.  ab  E.  in  Gr.  Preiss.  Drummond, 
Swan   River. 
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Gamelythrum  N.  ab  E. 

Gluraa  uniflora,  bivalvis,  subeequalis,  valvis  (s.  glumis) 
basi  attenuatis  in  tubum  brevem  connatis.  Flosculus  bival- 
V18,  stipitatus,  valvulis  basi  in  tubum  (sericeum)  connatis 
membranaceo-marginaitis  convolutis:  inferior!  trifida  supe- 
rior! bifida,  utriusque  laciniis  aristatis  setaceis  similibus 
adiecta  utrinque  lacinula  brevi  membranacea  lanceolata  a 
inargine  valvulae  membranaceo  proficiscente.  Lodiculee 
anguatae,  truncates.  Stamina  tria,  basi  connata.  Styli  duo, 
diacreti ;  ovarium  glubrum,  lanceolatum.  Spiculae  capitate. 

Oramina  caespitosa,  rhizomate  repente  squamoso.  Culmi 
simplices,  inferne  vaginati  aphylli,  in  medio  densifolii,  apice 
decrescenti-microphylli.  Capitulum  terminale  (in  speciebus 
oognatis  turbinatum),  spiculis  exterioribus  sterilibus  invo- 
hicrum  formantibus.  Spiculae  magnee,  brevi-pedunculatae. 
Glum®  et  flosculus  fere  ut  in  Amphipogone,  sed  basi  angus- 
tata  tubulosa  in  pedicellum  abeuntia.    Flosculus  teres. 

Gamelythrum  turbinatum  N.  ab  E.  (Amphipogon,  R.  Br.) 
Swan  River,  Drummond. 

Amphipogon  laguroide*  R.Br.  Swan  River,  Drummond. 

Amphipogon  strictus  R.  Br.  Swan  River,  Drummond. 

Enneapogon  nigricans.  Major  MitcheWs  Expedite  n.  52. 

Pentapogon  BUlardieri  R.  Br.  Gunn  n.  989.  ex  parte. 

Bromidium  lobatum  N.  ab  £.  Agrostis  lobata  R.  Br.  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  Variat 

a.  spiculis  paulo  maioribus,  2  lin.  longis.  George  Everett, 
Esq.  a.  1838. 

fi.  spitulis  paulo. minoribus  (lj  lin.  longis)  Gunn. 

p  J.  mains,  panicula  semipedali,  valde  lobata,  foliis  Ion- 
paribus  latioribua.  Gunn  d.  25.  Dec  1837*  ».  990. 

(i  2.  minus,  panicula  strietiori  subcylindrica,  foliis  brevio- 
ribns  saspe  convolutis  strictn,  spiculis  subinde  purpurascen- 
tibua.  Gunn  n.  991.  d.  25.  Dec.  1837. 

A  Bromidio  4-seto  (Agr.  quadriseta  R*  Br.)  differt  denti* 
bos  valvulae  brevioribus,  interioribus  paulo  maioribus,  arista 
fere  basilari. 

2  o  2 
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Bromidium  quadrisetum  (Agrostis  quadriseta  R.  Br.)  Van 
Diemen's  Land.  G.  Everett,  E*q. 

Eriachne  mucronata  R.  Br.  Drummond  ad  fl.  Cygn. 

Eriachne  avata  N.  ab  E. :  panicula  contractabrevi,  spiculis 
glumisque  ovatis;  his  9-11-nervibus  asperiusculis,  valvulis 
subulato-attenuatis  a  basi  ad  medium  hirsutb,  superior!  mu- 
cronata, inferiori  bidentula,  culmi  aodis  vaginis  foliisquc 
glabris. 

Ad  flumen  Cygnorura  Mr*  Toward.  %* 

Differt  ab  E.  brevifolia  R.  Br.  spiculis  brevioribus  ovatis 
nee  oblongis,  et  foliis  longioribus.  An  loco  <c  brevifolia" 
legendum  "laevifolia"? 

Danthonia  setacea  R.  Br.  Swan  River,  Drummond* 

Danthonia  varia  N.  ab  E.:  panicula  coarctata  lanceolata, 
spiculis  5-6-floris  gluma  scabriuscula  brevioribus,  flosculi  val- 
vula  inferiori  basi  medioque  barbata,  serie  villorum  superiori 
in  fasciculis  7  dispositorura  valvulam  a  basi  ad  sinum  aequante, 
aristis  lateralibus  valvula  longioribus  intermedia  dimidio 
fninoribus,  foliis  planis  scabris,  vaginis  glabris  ore  barbatis. 

Ad  flumen  Cygnorum,  Drummond. 

Danthonia  pilosa  R.  Br.  Var.  raoemo  simplicL 

Danthonia  Gunniana  N.  ab  E. :  racemo  subsimplici  Ian- 
ceolato,  spiculis  sexfloris  gluma  hevi  brevioribus,  flosculorum 
valvula  inferiore  basi  medioque  barbata  serie  villorum  supe- 
riore  rariore  emarginaturam  subattingente,  setis  lateralibus 
valvula  longioribus  arista  dimidio  brevioribus,  foliis  lineari- 
bus  planis  pilosis,  radicalibus  csespitosis  obtusis  brevibus, 
vaginis  glabris  basi  oreque  barbatis. 

In  Insula  Van  Diemen  d.  I.  Jan.  18S8.  Gum  n.  994.  %. 

Differt  a  Danthonia  pilosa,  cui  proxima,  inprimis  foliis 
planis  nee  setaceis,  vaginis  glabris,  turn  inflorescentia  race- 
mosa,  e  spiculis  6-8,  raro  infimo  ramulo  distachyo.  Folia 
radicalia  dense  conferta,  pollicaria,  \  lin.  lata,  plana,  obtusa, 
pilosa.  Culmi  \-\  pedem  alti,  glabri,  trinodes,  ad  gentcula 
infracti.  Vaginse  intevnodiis  breviores,  ad  os  et  basin  pilis 
cincte.  Folia  culroea  inferiora  radicalibus  conformia,  supre* 
mum  complicato-subulatum   et  brevius.     Pedioelli  breves. 
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Glum®  glabrae,  virides,  margine  pallido.  Flosculi  6,  1}  lin. 
longi.  Set®  laterales  2  lin.  (ad  sinum  meticndo)  longs*. 
Arista  6  lin.  longa,  basi  fusca,  citra  genu  albida.  Fasciculi 
valvulce  inferioris  superiores  discreti  3-4,  breves,  e  paucis 
pilis  constantes  sinum  vix  attingentibus,  laterales  a  mediis 
Talde  distantes;  inferiores  fere  confluentes  in  singulum 
medio  interruptum.  Reliqua  valvules  superficies  lcevis  est, 
inferiori  pilorum  cingulo  vix  superiorem  contingente. 

Danthonia  caspiiosa  Gaud.  var.  gracilis,,  racemo  subsim- 
plici.    Ad  fluraen  Cygnorum.  DrummoncL 


Phragmites  communis,  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Gunn  n.  814.     -  ' 

Agropyrum  velutinum  N.  ab  E. :  spiculis  distiche  imbri-^ 
catis  6-7-floris,  glumis  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  septemnervl- 
bus  spicula  duplo  brevioribus,  flosculis  brevi-aristatis,  rhachi 
foliisque  brevibus  velutino-pubescentibus,  radice  repente. 

In  Chilton,  Surrey  Hills,  Insulae  Van  Diemen,  Februario 
1837.  Gunn  n.  770. 

Proximum  Agropyro  acuto,  sed  diversum  foliis  extus  mol- 
liter  pubescentibus  et  spica  densiori  breviori  (l-li  poll, 
longa). 

Culraus  strictus,  pedalis,  apicem  versus  pubescens,  Su. 
perne  late  nudus.  Folia  2-5  circa  basin  approximata,  2-2J 
poll,  longa,  rigidula,  incurva,  state  convoluta,  supra  pilis 
brevioribus  rigidioribus,  subtus  pilis  mollibus  brevibus  den- 
tins vestita;  folium  unum  infra  medium  culmum  illis  simile, 
paulo  brevius.  Vagina  scabro.  Ligula  truncata.  Spicule 
6-8,  imbricates,  ovate,  scabro;  infimo  paulo  magis  dis- 
tantes. Flosculi  duo  terminates  rape  steriles.  Arista  ex 
apice  angusto  subtruncato,  valvules  subulate,  stricte,  val- 
vula  7-9-nervi  triplo  et  ultra  brevior,  cum  valvules  apice 
purpurea. 


Poa  porphyroclados,  N.  ab  E.  in  Herb.  Preiss.  Ad  fl.  Cygn. 
Drvmmond. 
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Poa  Sieberuma,  Kunth.  6.  Everett,  Van  Dieraen's  Land. 

Poa  plebeia,  R.  Br.  Van  Diemens  Land. 

Poa  kevis,  R.  Br.  Cham.  Insula  Van  Diemen.  Synon. 
Arundo  poeeformis  LabiU.  L  p.  27, 1.  35  ad  banc  speciem, 
neqne  ad  Poa  australem  pertinet. 

Poa  Drummondiana,  N.  ab  E. :  panicula  contracta  ramis 
geminis  scaberrimis  a  medio  fioriferis,  spiculis  ovatis  quinque- 
floris  scabris  pedicello  triplo  quadruplo  longioribus,  Talvula 
infera  flosculorum  distincte  nervosa  carina  marginibusque 
basi  subpubescentibus  apioe  obtose  scariosa  erosulo-denticu- 
lata,  ligula  brevi  truncata,  foliis  convoluto-filiformibus  elon- 
gatis  retrorsum  scaberrimis,  radice  repente  nodosa. 

Ad  flumen  Cygnorum,  Nov®  Hollandiee.    Dntmmond.  V. 

Accedit  Poa  nodosa,  N.  ab  E.  in  Gram.  Preis*, ».  1852, 
sed  differt  spiculis  latioribus  magis  turgidis  e  viridi  et  pur- 
purea variis,  valvulis  magis  obtusatis  basique  in  carina  et 
margine  vix  puberulis,  ligula  breviore,  rel.  An  eius  forma  ? 

Hsec  species  cum  preecedente  aptius  Sclerochlois  consoci- 
abuntur. 
/     Poa  australis,  R.  Br.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn.  ».  596  ? 
/      Poa  australis,  R.  Br.  /3.  spiculis  yiridibus  paulo  angustiori- 
'     bus  plerisque  trifloris,  foliis  subinde  planiusculis.  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  Gtmn  n.  1012. 
/      ?  Poa  saxicola,  R.  Br.  Pro&r.  p.  180.  App.  ed.  N.  ab  E.  III. 
/      I. p.  86,  n.  5. 

/      ?  /3  effusa,  panicula  patente  et  patentissima  ramis  capillari- 
y     bus  3,  2,  1,  compositis  simplicibusve  e  medio  apiceve  floren- 
tibus. 

Insula  Van  Diemen  d.  13  Dec.  a.  1837,  % .  Gtmn  *.  1009. 

Culmi  basi  fasciculatim  ramosissimi,  adscendentes,  fill- 
formes,  flaccidi,  d  igi  tales- pedales.  Folia  perangusta,  plana, 
siccando  complicato-filiformia  culmo  breviora,  scabra,  viri- 
dia.  Vagina  compress®,  scabra,  ore  nudo.  Ligula  rotan- 
data,  glabra.  Nodi  glabri.  Spiculce  l|-2  lin.  longae.  Glu- 
mee  ovate,  acutiusculee,  margine  subtilissime  pubescentes ; 
superior  maior.    Flosculi  distantes,  virides ;  valvula  inferior 
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oblongo-lanceolata,  obtusa,  5-nervis,  carina  et  margine  bre- 
vissime  lanuginosa. 

Occurrunt  inter  alia  specimina  minora  panicula  simplici 
contracta  minore,  quae  probabiliter  Poce  saancoke  verum  ex,- 
hibent  typam. 

Eragrostis  setifolia,  N  ab  E.  :  paniculee  obiongee  contract® 
rigidulae,  ramis  alternis  per  intervalla  magis  approximatis  a 
basi  corapositis  axillis  nudis,  spiculis  brevissime  pedicellatis 
lineari-ellipticis  3-20-floris  purpurascenti-canis,  flosculis  tri- 
andris  ovatis  (a  latere  oblongo-lanceolatis)  obtusis  obsolete 
nervosis,  valvula  superiore  subeequilonga  integerrima  margine 
laevi,  foliis  setaceo-convolutis  vaginisque  kevibus,  ore  vagi- 
narura  imberbi,  ligula  brevissima  glabra. 

In  Novce  Hollandiae  interioribus  %  •  Major  MitchelFs  Ex- 
fed.  n.  59. 

A  varietatibus  Agrostis  Broumei,  quee  E.  BahiensU.  Schult. 
et  Tr.  differt  foliis  brevioribus  setaceis  leevibus,  yaginarum 
ore  omnino  nudo,  reliquisque  characteribus. 

Eragrostis  interrupts  R.  Br.  Var.  contigua  panic,  spici- 
formi.    Major  Mitch.  Exped.  n.  61. 

Eragrostis  parviflora,  R.  Br.  Var.  panicula  contracta. 
MitchelFs  Exped.  n.  53. 

Briza  minor,  Linn. 

Glyceria /wt/arw,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn  n.  994. 

Vulpia  Brauniana,  N.  ab  E.  (Triticum  scabrum,  R.  Br.) 
C  Everett,  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Aristae  in  spicula  fructifera 
incurvee. 

Vulpia  scabra,  Labill.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn  n.  993. 
Aristae  subrecurvse. 

Vulpia  pectinata,  N.  ab  E.  (Triticum  pectinatum  R.  Br. 
Festuca  pectinate  Labill.)  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn  n.  999. 

Vulpia  bromoides  Gm.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  Gunn  n.  992, 
cum  varr.  nanis. — G.  Everett,  1 839. 

Schedonorus  Billardierianus,  N.  ab  E.  (Festuca  littoralis 
Labill*  nee  R.  Br.)  Van  Diemen's  Land,  n.  986,  Sieb.  Agros- 
toth,  n.  58. 


y 
y 
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Ampftibrormu,  N.  ab  E. 

Spicule  2-3-flore,  flosculis  superioribus  pedicellatis,  rha- 
chilla  insertionibusque  barbatia.  Glum®  due,  herbacee, 
inequaks,  flosculis  breviores.  Flosculi  (an  sexu  distincti  ?) 
bivalves,  valvula  inferiori  chartaceo-rigida  ( <y )  infra  apicem 
membranaceum  bifidum  vel  tridenticulatum  aristata,  arista 
stricta,  siccando  ad  horizontem  reflexa,  nee  geniculata ;  su- 
perior! teneriori  paulo  breviori,  dorso  plana,  margine  acute 
inffexa  ciliataque,  binervi,  apice  integra.  Lodicule  due  lan- 
ceolate, membranacee.  Stamina?  Ovarium  compressum, 
glabrum;  styli  brevissimi,  discreti;  stigmata  laxe  plumosa. 
Caiyopsis  oblonga,  compressa,  libera,  valvule  superioris  mar- 
ginibus  circumdata. 

Panicula  effusa  ramis  geminis  gracilibus,  paucifloris.  Ha* 
bitus  potius  Averue  quam  Bromi.  A  Desckampsia  differt  flos- 
culis durioribus,  arista  fortiori  herbacea,  valvula  superiori  a 
tergo  depressa,  marginum  plica  laterali  argutissima  ciliata  ut 
in  Bromeis.    Fructus  autem  est  Deschampsie. 

Culmus  longus,  fistulosus,  mollis,  siccando  collabens,  glaber. 
Nodi  glabri.  Folia  superiora  lineari-subukta,  brevia,  glabra. 
Ligula  exserta,  membranacea.  Panicule  rami  racemoso-di- 
tristachyi.  Spicule  demptis  aristis  4-lin.  longie.  Glum®  basi 
purpurea,  ovate,  obtuse ;  inferior  1|  superior  2  lin.  longa>  ilia 
uninervis,  bee  trinervis.  Valvula  inferior  3  lin.  longa,  basi 
utrinque  fasciculo  pilorum  notata,  dorso  convexa,  scabra, 
apicem  versus  5-nervis,  ipso  apice  brevi  spado  membranaceo 
bifido  vel  dentato;  seta  infra  apicem  orta,  rigida,  scabra, 
humida  stricta  recta,  sicca  medio  reflexa.  Caryopsis  rufa, 
punctulata. 

Occurrunt  specimina,  probabiliter  morbosa,  quibus  rudi- 
mentum  ovarii  utricuto  laxo  molli  membranaceo  longitudine 
valvule  superioris  penitus  includitur. 

In  Insula  Van  Diemen.  Gtmn  n.  995. 

Bromus  arenarvus  Labill.  Var.  /?.  maiar,  (Bromus  australis 
R.  Br.  Br.  arenarius  Labill.)  Swan  River,  Drummond. 
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Figures,  with  brief  descriptions  of  two  species  of  Panax,  from 
New  Zealand.    JSyW.J.  H. 

(Tabs.  XI,  XII.) 

Two  species*  of  Panax  were  detected  in  New  Zealand  by 
Forster,  his  P.  simplex  and  P.  arboreum.  Of  these,  the 
former  has  been  figured  by  Richard,  in  the  Botany  of  the 
"  Voyage  de  P Astrolabe."  The  second  is  here  represented, 
and  we  have  the  pleasure  to  add  a  third  and  very  remark- 
able species,  the  recent  discovery  of  our  friend  Mr. 
Colenso. 

Panax  arboreum. 

Fruticosum  inerme,  foliis  longe  petiolatis,  foliolis  3-7  (ple- 
rumque  5)  obovatis  petiolulatis  coriaceis  serratis,  umbellis 
compositis  terminalibus  axillaribusque,  radiis  copiosis,  invo- 
lucris  involucellisque  nullis,  floribus  polygamis  ?  (Tab.  XI). 

Panax  arboreum.    Forst.  Prodr.  n.  308.  De  Cand.  Prodr. 
n.  253.   Schutt.  Syst.  Veget.  6,  p.  213.    Rich.  Ft.  Nov.  ZeL 
p.  281.  A.  Cunn.  Bot.  ofN.  Zeal,  in  Ann.  Nat.  Hist.  2,  p.  213. 
Hab.  Northern  island,  N.  Zealand ;  in  shaded  forests,  appa- 
rently frequent.  G.  Forster,  UUrviUe,  A.  and  R.  Cunning- 
ham, Colenso,  Edgerley. 

Arbor.  Truncus  12-15  pedalis,  ramosus.  (Rami  eras- 
siusculi,  glaberrimi).  Folia  precipue,  ut  videtur,  versus 
ramorum  apices,  copiosa,  magnitudine  varia,  una  cum  pe- 
tiolo,  spithameea  ad  pedalem,  digitata,  3-7  plerumque  5 
foliolata,  petiolulata.  Foliola  3-5  pollicaria,  obovata,  co- 
riacea,  glaberrima,  acutiuscula,  superne  grosse  serrata  inferne 
integerrima,  basi  obtusa,  supra  nitida  subtus  pallidiora, 
opaca.  Petioli  teretes,  inferne  latiores,  basi  vaginantes,  va- 
gina superne  in  ligulam  brevem  desinente.  Petioluli  semi- 
unciam  ad  unciam  longi,  superne  plani.  Umbellae  subglo- 
bosae,  copiosaa,  terminales  vel  laterales,  composite.    Pedun- 

•  De  Candolle  has,  indeed,  a  Panax  t  Lestoni;  but  that  is,  by  Richard 
and  A.  Cunningham,  placed  in  the  genus  Cu&onia. 
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culi  divergentes,  2-4  uncias  longi,  basi  incrassati;  saepi»- 
sime  dense  aggregati  ad  apicem  rami.  Radii  numerosi,  1-2 
uncias  longi.  Umbellulae  10-14  flora.  Pedicelli  2-3  lineaa 
longi.  Involucruin  involucellumque  nulla.  Flores  parvi, 
hermaphroditi  v.  polygami  {A.  Cunn.).  Calycis  margo  ob- 
solete 5-dentatus.  Petala  5  crassiuscula,  apice  subunci- 
nata.  Stamina  5,  erecta.  Filamenta  brevia.  Anther®  sub- 
rotunds.  Ovarium  calyci  adhaerens,  late  ovatum  com- 
pressum.  Styli  2,  breves,  subdivergentes.  Fructus  lato- 
orbicularis,  carnosus,  compressus,  didymus,  utrinque  sulcis  5 
notatus. 

Tab. XI.  Fig.  1.  Flower,  f.  2,  fruit;  f.  3,  transverse  section 
of  a  fruit,  magnified. 

Panax  anomalum,  n.  sp. 

Fruticosurn,  ramis  divaricatis  setoso-squamulatis,  foliis  parvis 
simplicibus  in  petiolum  articulatis  rhombeo-obovatis  crena- 
tis,  umbellis  axillaribus  simplicibus  subbifloris.  (Tab.  XII.) 
Hab.  Northern  Island,  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Colenso. 

Frutex.  Rami  insigniter  divergentes,  seepe  refracti,  atte- 
nuati,  cortice  cinereo  obtecti,  vetustiores  scabrati,  juniores 
undique  setis  seu  squamis  setaceis,  brevibus,  rigidis,  appressis 
tecti.  Folia  parva,  vix  unciam  longa,  alterna,  solitaria,  nunc 
2  ex  eodem  puncto,  brevi-petiolata,  subrotunda,  obtusa,  mem- 
branacea  grosse  crenata  seu  obtusissime  dentate,  basi  acuta, 
et  cum  petiolo  articulate,  dentibus  minute  mucronulatis  :  ad 
basin  petioli,  et  ad  articulum,  stipellee  3-4  minutae  subulatce. 
Umbellae  axillares,  solitaria,  rarius  bins,  parvee,  subbiflore. 
Pedunculus  et  pedicelli,  seu  radii,  vix  lineam  longi.  Flores 
non  vidi.  Fructus  lato-orbicularis,  didymus,  carnosus,  com- 
pressus, calycis  dentibus  brevibus  stylisque  duobus  longi  us- 
culis  recurvatis  coronatus,  utrinque  obsolete  5-sulcatus,  bi- 
locularis,  loculis  chartaceis  monospermis. 

Among  the  45  species  of  Panax  enumerated  in  Steudel's 
"  Nomenclator  Botanicus,"  2  only  are  described  with  simple 
leaves :  namely,  P..  simplex  of  N.  Zealand,  already  alluded 
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to,  and  the  very  remarkable  P.  cochleatum  of  Molucca  and 
Java,  figured  by  Rumphius  in  the  Herbarium  Amboynense. 
With  neither  of  these  has  our  plant  the  slightest  specific 
affinity.  Indeed,  with  its  very  simple  umbels,  had  it  a  her- 
baceous instead  of  a  fruticose  stem,  I  should  at  first  sight 
have  felt  little  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  Hydrocotyle,  among 
the  UmbelUfene.  The  stem  and  branches  are,  however,  every- 
where hard  and  woody,  and  probably  of  some  size,  several  of 
my  specimens,  apparently  only  small  portions  of  the  entire 
plant,  being  2  feet  in  the  spread  of  the  branches.  These 
branches,  too,  are  singularly  divaricated,  and  everywhere 
clothed  with  minute  tubercles,  on  which  are  placed  decdous 
little  setaceous  scales.  The  leaves  are  membranaceous, 
jointed  upon  the  small  slender  petiole :  and  at  the  joint,  and 
also  at  the  base  of  the  petiole,  are  8  or  4  minute  stipula- 
ceous  subulate  scales.  The  fruit  appears  to  be  so  decidedly 
that  of  a  Panax,  (for  I  have  seen  no  flowers),  that  I  have 
little  hesitation  in  referring  it  to  that  genus. 
Tab.  XII.  Fig.  1.  portion  of  a  branch  and  leaf./.  2. fruit. 
/.  3.  section  of  ditto.  /.  4.  the  fleshy  substance  of  the  fruit 
removed  from  one  of  the  cells,  showing  its  chartaceous 
substance.  /.  5.  one  of  the  cells  laid  open,  showing  the  im- 
mature pendulous  seed  : — magn. 


Enumeration  of  LbguminosjE,  indigenous  to  Southern 
Asia, and  Central  and  Southern  Africa,  by  George 
Bentham,  Esq. 

The  collections  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  following 
paper  to  publish,  comprehend  nearly  the  whole  of  what  is 
hitherto  known  of  East  Indian  <  Leguminoste,  and  the  greater 
part  of  those  which  have  been  deen  detected  in  Central  and 
Southern  Africa.  I  have  thought  therefore  that  the  most 
useful  course  to  pursue,  consistent  with  the  necessary  limits 
of  this  paper,  is  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all  the  species  that 
have  to  my  knowledge  been  published  from  these  countries, 
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,  with  the  general  geographical  range  of  each,  and  to-  add 
synonyms,  diagnostic  characters  or  descriptions,  in  such 
cases  only  as  it  may  appear  necessary  to  add  to  or  to  modify 
those  already  given  in  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  or  in  works 
quoted  in  Walpers's  Repertorium,  or  to  describe  species  now 
first  published.  I  have  also  referred  especially  to  the  geo- 
graphical stations  furnished  by  the  collections  before  me. 

The  materials  from  which  the  following  paper  is  drawn  up 
are  chiefly  the  following : 

The  Leguminosas  distributed  by  Dr.  Wallich  under  the 
direction  of  the  East  India  Company.  These  were  originally 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Graham,  who,  with  great  libera- 
lity, resigned  them  over  to  me  at  my  special  request. 

Dr.  Royle's  collection,  a  small  portion  of  which  I  published 
some  time  since  in  his  Illustrations. 

A  set  of  Dr.  Wight's  Leguminosae,  distributed  in  his  name 
by  Dr.  Arnott. 

A  complete  set  of  the  late  Mr.  Jacquemont's  Leguminosae, 
transmitted  to  me  by  M.  Decaisne  from  the  Museum  of  the 
Jardin  du  Roi,  at  Paris* 

An  extensive  collection,  gathered  chiefly  in  Northern  India, 
and  presented  to  me  by  M.  P.  Edge  worth,  Esq. 

Mr.  Cuming's  collection  from  the  Philippine  Islands. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  Leguminosea  collected  by 
Dr.  Griffith  in  Assam,  Bhoutan,  and  Affghanistan  for  the 
publication  of  which  I  have  received  special  permission  from 
that  gentleman,  and  which  have  been  communicated  to  me 
by  Dr.  Royle,  or  by  Sir  W.  Hooker. 

A  set  gathered  in  Tenasserim  by  the  late  Dr.  Heifer. 

Col.  Sykes's  collection  from  the  Punjaub. 

Mr.  Schimper's  Abyssinian  and  M.  Kotschy*s  Nubia* 
Leguminos®. 

A  very  instructive  set  of  specimens  collected  during  the 
Niger  Expedition  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Vogel,  who  had 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  family,  upon  which  he  had 
published  so  many  excellent  papers  in  the  Linnoa  and  in  the 
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Nora  Acta  Naturae  Curiosorum.  Sir  William  Hooker,  in 
whose  hands  his  collections  have  been  placed,  has  kindly  en- 
trusted the  Leguminosa  to  me  for  publication. 

A  set  of  excellent  Senegambian  specimens  collected  chiefly 
by  the  late  M.  Heudelot,  presented  to  me  by  the  late  M.  Guil- 
lemin,  in  the  name  of  Baron  Delessert. 

A  complete  set  of  Dr.  Burchell's  South  African  Legumi- 
noss,  which  I  have  received  for  examination  from  that  gen- 
tleman. 

An  extensive  collection  made  by  Messrs.  Burke  and 
Zeyher  in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  communicated  to  me 
by  Sir  W.  Hooker. 

A  great  variety  of  specimens  from  various  sources  con- 
tained *in  Sir  W.  Hooker's  or  my  own  herbaria  from  South 
China,  the  Moluccas,  various  parts  of  the  continent  of  India, 
Ceylon,  the  Mauritius,  Madagascar,  Zanzibar,  Cape  Colony 
and  Sierra  Leone,  including  a  nearly  perfect  set  of  Drege's 
Cape  plants,  published  by  E.  Meyer,  of  Krauss's  Port  Natal 
species  published  by  Meissner,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  Eckkm  and  Zeyher's,  published  in  their  Enumeratio. 

With  regard  to  the  East  Indian  portion,  it  will  be  seen 
that  I  have  had  little  occasion  to  remark  upon  or  to  modify 
what  has  been  published  on  the  Peninsular  species  by  Wight 
and  Arnott  in  their  Prodromus,  the  additions  which  I  have 
had  to  make  being  chiefly  from  other  parts  of  India,  but  the 
Cape  Leguminosas  have  been  singularly  unfortunate  in  their 
commentators.  The  confusion  which  has  been  unhappily 
introduced  into  their  synonomy  has  induced  me  to  enter  into 
greater  length  with  regard  to  them,  at  least  as  far  as  au- 
thentic specimens  have  enabled  me  to  ascertain  them  with 
tolerable  certainty. 

Before  the  publication  of  De  Candolle's  Prodromus,  the 
Cape  species  had  been  chiefly  described  by  Thunberg,  whose 
Flora  comprehends  248  Papilionacea,  with  many  new  genera* 
The  descriptions  are  however  not  so  detailed,  and  the  locali- 
ties not  so  frequently  given  than  in  some  of  the  earlier  portions 
-of  his  work,  and  when  to  this  is  added  the  frequent  recur- 
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rence  of  his  common  faults  of  giving  generic  characters  ap- 
plying often  to  only  one  of  the  species  referred  to  the  genus* 
of  extracting  a  specific  diagnosis  from  some  other  work  or 
taking  it  from  a  different  plant  from  the  one  he  describes  in 
detail,  so  that  the  diagnosis  and  description  are  often  in 
direct  opposition  to  each  other,  &c.,  it  will  readily  be  seen 
that  the  identifying  his  species  must,  in  most  cases,  be  mere 
guess-work. 

De  Gandolle  enumerated  346  Cape  Papilionacece,  but  he 
had  but  few  materials  and  was  unable  to  clear  up  much  of  the 
confusion  he  found,  although  he  reduced  to  a  much  better 
generic  arrangement  the  few  species  he  had  means  of  exa- 
mining. After  him,  Ernst  Meyer,  in  the  7th  vol.  of  die  Lin- 
nroa,  published  near  50  new  Cape  Papilionaceee  under  such  of 
De  Candolle's  genera,  as  they  appeared  to  him  to  come 
nearest  to,  but  with  very  short  diagnoses  and  no  precise  in- 
dication of  generic  characters,  thus  adding  so  many  to  the 
number  of  species  undeterminable  without  inspection  of  au- 
thentic specimens. 

Next  appeared,  in  the  commencement  of  1836,  two  elabo- 
rate works  on  Cape  Leguminos&,  written  at  one  And  the 
same  time  by  different  botanists  without  any  communication 
with  each  other,  each  remodelling  existing  genera,  and  esta- 
blishing new  ones,  and  each  publishing  for  the  first  time 
between  two  and  three  hundred  entirely  new  species.  These 
two  works,  the  first  part  of  Ernst  Meyer's  Commentationes  de 
Plantis  Africa  Australians,  and  the  second  of  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher's  Enumeratio  Plantarum  Africa  AustraUs,  were  ac- 
tually published  so  nearly  at  the  same  moment,  th*t  it  has 
become  a  matter  of  controversy  which  should  have  the 
priority.  Dr.  Walpers,  adjudging  it  to  the  latter,  (as  has 
also  been  done  by  Endlicher  and  by  Steudel),  has  altered 
Meyer's  names  to  suit  Ecklon  and  Zeyher's  genera;  whilst 
Dr.  Meissner,  on  the  contrary,  has  claimed  the  right  for 
Meyer,  and,  consequently,  re-named  a  considerable  number 
of  Ecklon  and  Zeyher's  species.  The  facts,  as  far  as  known 
to  the  public,  appear  to  be  as  follows:  E.  Meyer's  MS. 
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was  complete  in  his  publisher's  hands  by  December,  1835, 
and  his  preface  bears  that  date,  but  it  was  not  issued  to  the 
public  till  the  14th  of  February,  1836;  Ecklon  and  Zeyher's 
work  was  probably  printed  off  as  it  was  completed,  and  was 
actually  published,  as  dated  on  the  cover,  in  the  course  of 
January,  1836.  Upon  these  data,  Dr.  Meissner  argues  that 
Meyer's,  which  bears  the  earliest  date,  and  was  in  fact  first 
completed,  is  to  be  considered  as  having  the  priority,  whilst 
Dr.  Walpers  relies  strictly  on  priority  of  publication ;  and 
although  in  ordinary  cases,  the  date  a  work  bears  should  be 
taken  as  its  real  date,  yet  that  can  only  be  where  it  is  not 
contradicted  by  positive  evidence,  and  it  is  not,  I  believe,  at- 
tempted to  be  denied  that  Ecklon  and  Zeyher's  was  first  in 
the  hands  of  the  public.  Much,  therefore,  as  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  so  carefully  worked  up  a  memoir  as  this  por- 
tion of  E.  Meyer's  Commentationes  should  be  postponed, 
especially  considering  the  unfair  insinuations  alluded  to  by 
Meissner,  yet  according  to  established  rules,  wherever  the 
question  is  one  of  mere  priority,  it  must  be  adjudged  to 
Ecklon  and  Zeyher's  Enumeratio. 

The  plan  pursued  by  the  author  or  authors  of  this  Enume- 
natio  (who,  it  has  been  said,  was  for  the  most  part  neither  of 
those  whose  name  it  bears)  appears  to  have  been ;  firstly,  to 
multiply  species  as  much  as  possible,  and  secondly,  to  group 
them  according  to  general  aspect ;  thus,  where  a  set  of  plants 
did  not  look  like  other  species  of  known  genera,  all  that  had 
a  general  similarity  of  appearance  have  been  put  together,  a 
new  generic  name  given  them,  and  some  one  species  ex* 
amined  for  a  character  without  verifying  it  in  the  others. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  almost  all  the  species,  not  re- 
examined'by  other  botanists,  must  remain  as  mere  puzzles. 

Dr.  Meyer's  Commentationes,  on  the  contrary,  bear  evi- 
dence of  great  pains  taken  in  the  examination  of  every 
species,  and  although  botanists  may  not  always  agree  with 
him  in  the  circumscription  of  genera,  always  a  more  or  less 
arbitrary  matter,  or  in  bis  identifications  of  Thunberg's  plants, 
in  which  there  must  be  so  much  of  guess-work,  yet,  in  all 
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essential  points,  his  characters  and  descriptions  will  generally 
be  found  excellent.  The  only  circumstance  which  appears 
unintelligible  is  his  total  neglect  of  the  above-mentioned 
paper  of  his  own,  inserted  three  or  four  years  previously  in 
the  Linnsea.  Not  only  does  he  republish  many  species 
under  new  names  without  quoting  his  former  ones  as  syno- 
nyms, (which  might  have  happened  occasionally  from  not 
having  retained  specimens),  but  if  he  does  now  and  then 
refer  to  his  former  names,  it  is  as  "  mihi  olim  in  herb.  Eck- 
lonis,"  treating  his  published  paper  as  if  it  had  no  existence,* 
which  unfortunately  for  the  overloaded  synonomy,  other 
botanists  do  not  and  will  not  agree  to  do. 

At  a  later  period,  in  the  13th  vol.  of  the  Linnsea,  Dr. 
Walpers  attempted  to  consolidate  into  one  Enumeration  all 
the  Cape  species  published,  adding  several  new  genera  and 
species  from  materials  in  the  Berlin  herbaria.  But  his  paper 
does  not  bear  evidence  of  sufficient  precision  or  care  to  su- 
persede the  necessity  of  going  over  the  same  ground  again  ; 
indeed,  the  only  genera  of  his  which  stand  the  test  of  re- 
examination, are  those  which  he  took  up  from  the*  MS. 
observations  of  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Vogel,  and  many  of 
bis  hasty  alterations  are  but  so  many  needless  additions  to 
the  synonomy. 

Dr.  Meissner  again  in  this  Journal,  (vol.  2.  p.  60),  has 
published  Krauss's  Cape  plants  with  considerable  care  and 
exactness,  but,  having,  as  above  mentioned,  claimed  for  E. 
Meyer  the  priority  over  Ecklon  and  Zeyher,  he  has  made  a 
great  number  of  changes  in  nomenclature  which  will  not  be 
generally  adopted.  Thus  there  are  now  perhaps  very  few 
sets  of  plants  which  have  so  great  a  mass  of  synonyms,  cer- 
tain or  doubtful,  as  the  six  or  seven  hundred  South  African 
Papilionaceee.    And  it  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  found 


*  Can  it  be  possible  that  Dr.  Meyer,  living  at  a  considerable  distance, 
was  not  really  aware  that  his  paper  had  been  actually  printed,  especially 
as,  by  some  singular  mistake,  it  is  not  inserted  in  the  table  of  contents  of 
the  volume  which  contains  it. 
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myself  on  the  present  occasion  obliged  still  farther  to  add  to 
them ;  but  having  before  me  a  great  variety  of  specimens 
from  different  collections  and  in  different  states,  it  has  ap- 
peared to  me,  upon  a  careful  examination,  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  re-model  several  of  even  Meyer's  genera,  in  the 
endeavour  to  render  them  as  conformable  to  nature  as 
possible,  and  especially  to  characterize  them  so  as  really  to 
include  the  species  attributed  to  them. 

Sub-Order  Papilionace^e. 

Corolla  aestivatio  imbricata,  papilionacea ;  vexillo  exte- 
riore,  carina  interiore,  alis  intermediis. 

Tribe  L  Podalyriejb.    Benth.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Vind.  2,  p.  65. 

Filamenta  omnia  libera.  Legumen  continuum.  Folia 
simplicia  v.  palmatim  composite 

Sub-Tribe  Eupodaltriejs. 
Otwntim*pluri-ovulatum.  Legumen  uniloculars 
In  my  above-mentioned  memoir,  I  enumerated  three 
genera  only  of  this  sub-tribe  as  belonging  to  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Since  that  time,  however,  I  have  seen  the  fruits 
of  a  considerable  number  of  species,  and  an  entirely  new 
genus  has  been  proposed  by  Nuttall  for  a  Californian  plant, 
of  which  the  fruit  is  unfortunately  as  yet  unknown.  I  should 
now  therefore  propose  to  adopt  the  five,  following  genera, 
which  must  probably  be  either  all  kept  distinct,  or  else  all 
joined  together  as  sections  of  Anagyris. 

Anagyru.—VzxAhxm  alis  brevius,  lateribus  non  reflexis. 
Legumen  stipitatura  planum.  Frutices  Regionis  Mediterra- 
nean stipulis  connatis  oppositifoliis.* 

*  Tenore,  in  distinguishing  his  A.  neapolUana,  (Syll.  Fl.  Neap.  p.  198), 
says  that  the  true  A./atida  has  a  cylindrical  pod,  which  I  have  never 
seen  ;  nor  can  I  perceive  any  real  difference  between  his  A.  neapolUana, 
and  that  which  is  usually  considered  as  A.  fatida,  and  which  I  have  from 
Gibraltar,  from  Aries  in  France,  and  from  various  parts  of  Italy  and 
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Pipanthus. — Corolla  Thermopsidis.  Legumen,  stipulseet  ha- 
bitus Anagyreos.    Frutex  Himalayanus. 

Thermopsis. — Vexillum  alas  subrequans  lateribus  reflexis. 
Calyx  basi  attenuates.  Stamina  persistentia.  Herbs,  sti- 
pulis  distinctis  lateralibus  plerisque  foliaceis. 

Sect.  I.  Euthermopsis. — Legumen  lineare,  oblongum,  ▼. 
ovatum,  membranaceura,  plus  minus  inflatum,  nonnunquam 
stipitatum.    Species  Asiatic®. 

Sect.  II.  Baptisioides. — Legumen  sessile,  lineare,  subcoria- 
ceum,  non  inflatum.    Species  Americanos. 

Baptisia. — Corolla  Thermopsidis.  Calyx  basi  vix  attenua- 
tes, brevius  campanulatus.  Stamina  decidua.  Legumen  sti- 
pitatum, inflatum,  ovatum  v.  globosum,  coriaceum  v.  rarius 
membranaceum.  Herbse  American®,  stipulis  distinctis  parvis 
y.  foliaceis. 

Pickeringia. — Calyx  et  corolla  Baptisue.  Legumen  igno- 
tum.    Frutex  Californicus. 

To  the  Cape  genera  of  Podalyriea  no  addition  has  been 
made ;  the  two  tropical  or  subtropical  genera  mentioned  in 
my  memoir,  viz :  Dalhousiea  and  Delaria,  (to  which  last 
belong  Bracteolaria,  Hochst.  and  one  of  G.  Don's  species  of 
Carpolobium)  should  rather  be  referred  to  Sophoreee,  on 
account  of  the  straight  radicle,  and  the  less  decidedly  papilio- 
naceous corolla.  The  simple  leaves  have  also  more  the 
appearance  of  pinnate  than  of  palmate  leaves  reduced  to  the 
terminal  leaflet. 

I.    PlPTANTHUB.       D.  Don. 

1.  P.  Napalensis  D.  Don  !  in  Sweet  Brit  Fl.  Gard.  t.  264. 
— Thermopsis  Napalensis,  D.C !  Prodr.  2,  p.  99.  Baptisia 
Napalensis,  Hook  !  Exot.  Fl.  t.  131.  Anagyris  Napalensis, 
Grah  !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5340.  Anagyris  Indica  of  gardens. 

Shady  places  in  the  Himalayas:  Choor,  Royle!   Jacque- 

Greece.  A.  latifolia  from  the  Canary  Islands  appears  to  be  a  good  species, 
as  is  also  apparently  one  gathered  in  Arabia  by  Mr.  Botta  and  commu- 
nicated to  me  by  M.  Decaisne,  but  of  which  I  have  not  seen  the  pod. 
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mont  !  Edgeworth !;  Urukta,  Royle  I;  Jumnotri,  Jacquemont!; 
Kamaon,  Blinkworih  !;  Napal,  WaUich  !;  Bhootan,  Griffith  !. 

II.  Thbrmopsis.  22.  Br. 
Sect.  Euthermopsis. 

1.  T.  barbata  (Royle  1*  Illustr.  Himah  p.  196,  t.  34,  f.  1), 
pilis  longis  hirta,  foliis  1-3-foliolatis,  foliolis  oblongis  stipulis- 
que  subsimilibus  margine  patentim  pilosis  utrinque  glabris 
v.  longe  et  parce  pilosis,  calycibus  pilosis,  legumine  oblongo 
v.  ovato  Tix  falcato  piloso  demum  leviter  inflato. — Anagyris  ? 
barbata  Grab !  in  Wall  Cat  n.  5341. — A  larger  plant  than 
T.  alpina.  The  lower  leaves  of  the  sterile  branches  are  some- 
times opposite,  and  the  leaflets,  quite  sessile  and  similar  to 
the  stipules,  assume  with  them  the  appearance  of  a  verticil 
of  six  to  eight  simple  leaves.  Some  of  the  leaves  have 
occasionally  a  petiole  of  several  lines  in  length. 

Grassy,  wild  places  in  the  Himalaya :  Urukta,  Edgeworth! 
Sbalkur,  in  Kunawur  and  on  the  road  to  Cashmere,  Royle  ! 
Vernaque  on  the  Banhatti  range,  Jacquemont!  Kamaon, 
BUnhoorth  !  also  in  Gossaingsthan  ?  WaUich ! 

2.  T.  inflata.  (Camb!  in  Jacquem.  Voy.  4,  p.  31,  t  39), 
piloao-hirta,  foliis  l-3-foliolatis,  foliolis  obovatis  apiculatis 
supra  glabris  subtus  pilosis,  stipulis  bracteisque  ovatis  obo- 
vatisve  foliolis  vix  brevioribus,  floribus  pedicellatis  paucis, 
calycibus  pilosis,  legumine  stipitato  falcato-ovato  valde  inflato 
pilosiusculo* — A  very  low  species  with  short  spreading 
branches,  the  leaflets  from  half  to  three  fourths  of  an  inch 
long. 

Stony  places  in  the  mountains  of  the  province  of  Kunawur, 
at  an  altitude  exceeding  4000  metres,  Jacquemont ! 

The  only  other  species  I  am  acquainted  with,  belong  to 

•  The  characters  and  descriptions  of  the  Leguminosie,  figured  in  Dr. 
Royle's  work,  were  drawn  np  by  that  gentleman  himself.  All  that  I  con- 
tributed was  the  enumeration  of  Himalayan  Leguminosa  of  European 
forms  printed  in  double  columns. 

2h2 
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the  section  Euthermopsis,  are  the  Siberian  T.  lanceolata  Br. 
and  T.  alpina,  Ledeb.  (T.  cvrgonensie,  D.C.) 

The  N.  American  section  Baptisioides  comprehends  T. 
rhombifolia>  Nutt.;  T.  fabacea  D.C.,  (at  least  as  to  thfe 
N.  American  specimens  which  include  T.  montana,  Nutt), 
T.fraxinifolia,  M.A.  Curt,  in  Sillim.  Jour.  44,  p.  81,  T.  Caro- 
limana,  M.  A.  Curt.  Lc.  p.  80  and  T.  macrophyUa  Hook,  et 
Am. 

III.  Cyclopia.  Vent. 

Sect  I.  Encyclopia  Benth.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Vind.  2.  p.  67. 

1.  C.  lattfotia,  (DC. !  Prodr.  2  p.  101,  non  alior.),  glabra, 
foliolis  ovatis  v.  ovato-lanceolatis  basi  trnncatis  cordatisve, 
bractea  exteriore  pedicellum  oquante,  laciniis  calycinis  acutis. 
— C.  cordtfolia,  Benth.  in  Ann.  Mus.  Vind.  2.  p.  67* 

I  have  only  seen  this  species  without  any  precise  station 
in  Scholl'8  collection  in  the  Vienna  herbarium  and  in  De 
Candolle's  herbarium.  No.  5893  of  BurchelPs  Oeogr.  Cat. 
may  be  the  same  species,  but  is  not  far  enough  advanced  to 
determine. 

2.  C.  subternata,  (Vog!  Linnaea  10.  p.  595,)  glabra,  foliolis 
subplanis  oblongo-ellipticis  utrinque  obtusis  v.  rarius  angus- 
tatis  supremis  linearibus  imfimis  subovatis,  bractea  exteriore 
pedicello  breviore  v.  rarius  subeequilonga,  laciniis  calycinis 
acutis,  vexillo  integro  mucronato. — C.  latifolia,  E.  Mey. ! 
Comm.  p.  3.  Benth.  Lc.  non  DC.  C.  grandtfolia,  Alph.  DC. 
Not  8  PL  Rar.  Jard.  Gen.  p.  29. 

In  the  Drakenstein  and  Bosjesveld  mountains,  Drhge! 
Mundt  and  Mairef,  BurcheU!  Cat.  n.  5519  and  others. 

3.  C.  brachypoda,  (Benth  I  Lc),  glabra,  foliolis  lineari- 
oblongis  margine  revolutis,  pedicello  calyce  bracteisque  bre- 
viore, laciniis  calycinis  acutis,  vexillo  emarginato. — C.  sesri- 
liflora,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh !  Enum.  p.  154  non  E.  Mey. 

Mountains  of  Swellendam.  Ecklon  and  Zeyker ! 

4.  C.  intermedia,  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  3,  excl.  lit  ef)t 
glabra,  foliolis  ex  oblongo  linearibus  basi  angustatis  margine 
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revolutis,  bractea  exteriore  pedicellum  brevem  sub&quante, 
laciniis  calycinis  latis  obtusis,  vexillo  emarginato. 

In  rocky  places  in  the  mountains  near  Swellendam  and  on 
the  Keureboom  river  near  George,  Drige !  also  BurcheU  !  Cat. 
n.  4929.  £•  Meyer  under  the  letter  c  gives  a  third  station 
in  the  valleys  and  moist  places  of  the  Paarlberg,  from  whence 
however  I  have  seen  no  specimen.  May  not  this  letter  c  be 
a  variety  of  C.  subternata?,  a  common  species  in  that  dis- 
trict, and  which  has  the  divisions  of  the  calyx  acute  as 
described  by  Meyer,  and  not  obtuse  as  in  all  the  specimens 
I  have  seen  of  the  letters  a  and  b. 

5.  C.  laxiflora,  (Benth. !  in  Ann.  Mus.  Vind.  2.  p.  67), 
glabra,  foliolis  oblongo-spathulatis  sublinearibusve  basi  angus* 
tatis  planis,  bracteis  pedicello  pluries  brevioribus  apice  sub* 
recurvis,  laciniis  calycinis  latis  obtusis. — C.  latifoltay  Eckl.  et 
Zeyh !  Enum  p.  154  non  alior. 

Mountains  of  Knysna  and  of  Plettenburg  Bay  in  the  George 
district ;  Mundt  and  Maire  ! 

6.  C.  Umgifolioy  (Vogel,  Linneea,  10.  p.  595),  glabra,  foliolis 
elongato-linearibus  obtusis  subplanis  basi  angustatis,  bracteis 
pedicellos  subeequantibus  striatis  apice  recurvis,  laciniis  caly- 
cinis acutiusculis. 

I  saw  specimens  of  this  plant  at  Vienna,  named  by  Vogel 
and  gathered  by  Mundt  and  Maire,  but  I  have  no  note  of 
the  precise  station. 

7*  C  tenutfblioy  (Lehm !  Linneea,  5.  p.  373),  glabra,  foliolis 
lineari-subulatis  margine  revolutis,  bracteis  latissimis  carinatis 
faevibus  pedicello  brevioribus,  laciniis  calycinis  obtusis.— C. 
laricina,  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  153. 

Mountains  of  Swellendam  and  George,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  ! 
Mundt  and  Maire !  Drige!  BurcheU!  Cat.  n.  7522. 

Sect  II.  Ibbetsonia,  Benth.  Ix. 

S.  C. pubescent,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh!  Enum.  p.  154),  ramulis 
pubescentibus,  foliolis  linearibus  margine  revolutis,  bracteis 
lulcato-striatis  apice  recurvis  pedicello  brevioribus,  laciniis 
calycinis  lanceolatis  subulato-acuminatis. 
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Among  shrubs  on  the  Krakakarama  plains,  and  declivities 
of  the  Vanstaaden's  river  hills,  in  Uitenhage,  Eckkm  and 
Zeyher! 

10.  C.  gemstouks,  (R.  Br.— DC-  Frodr.  2.  p.  101),  glabra 
v.  apiee  puberuk,  foliolis  lineari-teretibus  margine  revolutis, 
laciniis  calycinia  lanceolatis  acutis  mucronulatisve,  bracteis 
carinatis  Iambus  pedkello  brevioribus.  C.  gemstoides,  C. 
heterophytta  et  C.  teretifoha,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh!  Enum.  p.  154. 
C.  genistoides  et  C.  galioide*,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  3. 

Common  in  plains  and  on  the  lower  hills  of  the  S.  West 
districts  from  the  Cape  Flats  to  the  Zonder-Einde  river. 
;  11.  C.  galioides,  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  101)  superne  hirsuta, 
/7  foliolis  lineari-teretibus  margine  revolutis  crassis,  laciniis 
calycinis  lato-lanoeolatis  mucronatis  glabris,  bracteis  carraatis 
glabris  lievibus  acutis,  exteriore  pedicello  longiore. — Robustior 
quam  C.genistoides,  foliolis  crassioribus,  pedicellis  brevioribus, 
et  fere  inter  hac  et  C.  semUflora  media. 

Moist  declivities  of  the  mountains  near  Simon's  Town  and 
of  the  Table  Mountain  above  Constantia,  Eckhmund  Zeyher! 
Muysenberg  Mountains,  Burke  J  also  in  other  collections 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  but  apparently  at  a 
much  greater  elevation  than  C.  gerUstoides. 

12.  C.  seasiUJioray  (E.  Mey.  i  Comm.  p.  4,  non  Eckl.  et 
Zeyh.),  superne  molliter  pilosa,  foliolis  lineari-teretibus 
margine  revolutis,  bracteis  latissimis  acuminatis  nitidis  mar- 
gine pilosis,  calycibus  sessilibus  laciniis  lanceolatis  pilosis. 
— C.  Meyeriana,  Walp. !  Lmnaea,  13.  p.  454. 

Moist  rocks  of  the  Dutoit's  Kloof  Mountains,  Drtge  !  also 
n.  7770  of  BurcheWs  catalogue, 

IV.  Podalyria.  Lam.  ex  parte*  DC. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  discrimination  of  the  species 
of  this  genus  are  well  explained  by  E.  Meyer,  (Comm.  p.  4), 
and  what  he  observes  of  the  very  different  appearance  of  the 
vigorous  shoots  thrown  out  from  the  root  of  a  bush  that  has 
been  burnt*  from  that  of  the  brandies  of  natural  growth,  is 
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fully  borne  out  by  specimens  gathered  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances by  Mr.  Harvey  and  others.  This  renders  the 
form  of  the  leaves,  a  very  uncertain  test  of  species.  Their 
venation,  the  nature  of  the  hairs  which  clothe  the  leaves, 
calyx  and  pod,  and  the  proportion  of  the  calyx  to  the  corolla 
as  pointed  out  by  E.  Meyer,  to  which  I  should  add  the 
form  of  the  bracts  and  pod,  when  the  specimens  are  such  as 
to  show  them,  must  be  the  chief  characters  relied  on,  assisted 
indeed  by  the  form  of  the  leaves  but  in  a  less  absolute 
manner.  Dr.  Walpers  has  indeed  established  sections  upon 
the  form  and  clothing  of  the  leaves,  but  the  characters  of 
several  of  his  species  are  often  in  contradiction  to  those  of 
the  sections  under  which  they  are  placed. 

As  a  genus,  Podalyria  is  perfecly  distinct,  its  nearest  affi- 
nity is  perhaps  with  Priestleya,  but  although  some  Podalyria* 
have  their  stamens  slightly  connected  at  the  base,  and  some 
Priestleya*  have  the  staminal  tube  deeply  divided,  yet  there 
is  always  difference  enough,  even  in  this  respect,  to  prevent 
the  two  genera  from  being  confounded. 

Series  I.  iVStete.— Folia  supra  glaberrima,  nitida,  subtus 
sericea  v.  villosa,  venis  lateralibus  indistinctis. 

1.  P.  specwsa%  (EckL  et  Zeyh  !  Enum.  p.  157),  foliis  infe- 
rioribus  ellipticis  oblongisve  supremis  oblongo-linearibus 
maigine  revolutis  aveniis  supra  nitidis  subtus  dense  sericeis, 
peduuculis  folio  multo  brevioribus,  calycibus  rufo-villosis.— 
fieadily  distinguished,  at  least  in  Ecklon's  specimens,  by  the 
length  of  the  leaves,  much  greater  than  in  any  other 
species. 

Summits  of  the  Hottentots- Holland  Mountains,  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher  ! 

2.  P.fflauca,  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  102),  foliis  ex  obovato  v. 
ovali  oblongis  obtusis  mucronulatis  margine  revolutis  aveniis 
supra  nitidis  subtus  dense  sericeis,  pedunculis  folio  multo 
longioribus,  calycibus  rufo-sericeis,  laciniis  lateralibus  cari- 
nam  cequantibus.— P.  buxtfolia.  Lam.  Illustr.  2  p.  471,  t.  327, 
f.  4.  E.  Mey  1  Comm.  p.  7*  P-  Mundtiana,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
Enum.  p.  156  et  P.  sparsiflora,  p.  157- 
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Mountains  of  Swellendam  and  George,  Drkge!  MwuUf 
Bowie!  Burchett!  (n.  5118)  etc. 

Whatever  may  be  the  specimen  contained  in  Willdenow's 
herbarium,  it  is  clear  that  this  is  the  P.  buxtfoUa  of  Lamarck 
quoted  by  Willdenow  as  a  synonym  to  his  species,  and  I 
have  little  doubt,  but  that  the  following  is  Retz's  plant,  des- 
cribed by  De  Candolle  from  authentic  specimens.  Both 
have  the  leaves  smooth  above  and  may  possibly  be  mere 
varieties  of  each  other.  If  Willdenow's  herbarium  contains 
under  that  name  a  plant, "  foliis  utrinque  sericeis"  as  one 
would  suppose  from  the  section  in  which  Walpers  places  it, 
it  cannot  surely  be  the  one  described  by  Willdenow  in  his 
Species  Plantarum. 

3.  P.  buxifolia  (Willd.  ?  spec.  2,  p.  505,  ex  parte*  DC. 
Prodr.  2,  p.  102),  foliis  late  ovatis  obovatisve  subplanis  su- 
pra nitidis  subtus  dense  sericeo-lanatis  aveniis,  pedunculis 
folio  ffiquilongis  longioribusve  1-2-floris,  carycibus  rufo-vil- 
losis,  laciniis  lateralibus  carina  multo  brevioribus. — P.  glauca 
/3  biflora,  Eckl.  et  Zeyb. !  Enum.  p.  157. 

Hills  between  Swellendam  and  Kokman's-Kloof ;  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher ! 

4.  P.  orbicularis  (E.  Mey. !  Coram,  p.  8),  foliis  orbicularis 
bus  margine  revolutis  aveniis  supra  nitidis  subtus  dense 
ferrugineo-villosis,  pedunculis  folio  aequilongis  longioribusve 
1-2-floris,  calycibus  rufo-villosis,  laciniis  lateralibus  carina 
multo  brevioribus — Crotalaria  orbicularis,  E.  Mey.!  Lh>- 
nsea  7,  p.  151. 

Hills  and  sides  of  mountains  near  Caledon,  viz.  near  the 
baths,  Ecklon!  Gnadendal,  Drige!  Baviaans-kloof,  Krauss. 

The  specimens  I  have  seen  in  different  herbaria  of  the 
two  preceding  species  are  scarcely  sufficient  to  give  any  accu- 
rate idea  of  their  limits. 

Series  II,  ViUo&ce.  Folia  utrinque  tomentosa,  tomento  in 
pagina  superiore  seepius  sericea  in  inferiore  laziore,  venis 
primariis  et  seepe  venulis  reticularis  subtus  plus  minus 
prominulis.  Bracteae  latissimee,  involucrantes  nee  calyptr®- 
formes. 
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5.  P.  eordata  (R.  Br.— DC-  Prod.  2,  p.  102)  undique  vil- 
losa,  foliis  orbiculatis  lato-ovatisve  basi  nonnunquam  subcor- 
datis  concaviusculis  utrinque  dense  lanato-villosis,  pedunoulis 
folio  brevioribus  calycibusque  rufo-villosissimis,  laciniis  caly- 
cinis  lanceolatis  carinam  subsquantibus. 

Moist  places  and  banks  of  streams  in  the  mountains  near 
the  Cape ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Hottentots-holland  mountains, 
Bcklon  and  Zeyher!  Dutoits-kloof,  Drige!  also  BurcheU! 
n.  8157. 

6.  P.  canescens  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  158 ;  E.  Mey. ! 
Coram,  p.  9),  ramis  villosis,  foliis  orbiculatis  ovatis  v.  obova- 
tis  subplanis  supra  aericeo-villosis  subtus  reticulatis  tomen- 
toso-villosis  lanatisve,  pedunculis  1-3-floris  folio  brevioribus 
v.  paullo  longioribus,  calycibus  appresse  villosis,  laciniis 
latiuscule  lanceolatis  carinam  vix  cequantibus. — P.  Tkunberg- 
ianoj  P.  anuenOf  et  intermedia,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  155. 
—Intermediate  between  P.  eordata  on  the  one  hand,  and 
P.'  mgrtiWfoHa  and  P.  BurchellU  on  the  other,  it  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  reticulate  venation  perceptible  on  the 
underside,  sometimes  nearly  as  much  as  in  P.  calyptrata, 
from  which  it  always  differs  in  the  woolly  leaves  as  well  as 
by  the  bracts.  Mr.  Harvey  has  sent  specimens  of  young 
shoots  of  this  species  from  plants  which  had  been  burnt 
down,  with  the  leaves  above  two  inches  long,  and  the  pe- 
duncles bearing  two  or  three  flowers,  half  as  large  again  as 
usual. 

Common  in  the  Cape  district,  from  Paarl  to  Hottentots- 
holland,  in  stony  and  clayey  soils,  amongst  bushes.  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher  !  Drigef  BurcheU!  n.  68G9,  and  others. 

7.  P.  vehdina  (Burch.!  Cat.  Geogr.  n.  3565  et  6984), 
ramulis  tomentosis,  foliis  oblongis  crassiusculis  supra  tenuius 
subtus  densius  velutino-tomentosis  venis  subtus  leviter  pro- 
roinentibus,  pedunculis  unifloris  brevibus,  calycis  villosis- 
siroi  laciniis  lanceolatis  carina  subbrevioribus. — Near  P.  Bur- 
eheUUf  but  the  wool  is  appressed,  the  leaves  are  usually  three 
times  as  long  as  broad  and  never  ovate,  and  the  hairs  of  the 
pod  are  much  longer. 
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Albany  district,  Zeyher,  n.  2071  *ad  in  BwchelTs  col- 
lection, 

8.  P.  BurcheUu  (DC. !  Prod.  2,  p.  101),  ramuiia  tomen- 
tosU,  foliis  crassiusculis  ovatis  eUipticisve  supra  tenuiua 
subtus  densius  sericeo-villosis,  Tenia  subtus  leviter  promi- 
nulis,  pedunculis  unifloris  brevibus  nunc  brevissimis,  calycis 
villosissimi  laciniis  lato-lanceolatis  carina  brevioribus. — P. 
BurcheM  et  P.  lanctfolia,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  156.— 
The  bracts  are  remarkably  reticulate  in  this  species,  and  but 
slightly  so  in  the  two  preceding. 

Stony  places  on  the  sides  of  hills,  in  the  districts  of  Uiten- 
hage  and  Albany,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher!  BurcheU!  n.  3475 
and  5175  ;  Zeyher !  n.  824  and  915. 

9.  P.  lanceolata  (Benth. !  in  Ann.  Mas.  Vind.  2,  p.  68), 
ramulis  tomentosis,  folis  oblongo*lanoeolatis  utrinque  tenui- 
ter  pubescentibus  v.  junioribus  sericeo-villosis  subtus  reticu- 
lato-venosis,  pedunculis  unifloris  folio  subtendente  breviori- 
bus  v.  rarius  icquilongis,  calycis  rufo-villosi  subsericei  laciniis 
lanceolatis  acutis  carinam  ®quantibus. — P.  cah/ptrata  /3  ?  km- 
ceolata,  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  10. — Besides  the  decided  dif- 
ference in  the  bracts  and  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  this  plant 
is  more  woolly  than  P.  cah/ptrata,  the  hairs  of  the  calyx  less 
appressedj  the  peduncles  much  shorter,  and  the  bud  never 
so  obtuse  as  in  that  species.  It  is  much  nearer  to  P.  velu- 
tina. 

Along  streams  in  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  Mundt ! 
Drige! 

Series  III,  Calyptrate.  Folia  utrinque  pubesceotia  subtus 
reticulato-venosa.  Bracteae  latissimse,  connate  in  calyptram 
basi  circumscissam. 

10.  P.  calyptrata  (Willd.  Spec.  2,  p.  504),  foliis  obovato- 
ellipticis,  calycis  adpresse  rufo-pubescentis  laciniis  lanceolatis 
carinam  subequantibus. — P.  styracifolia,  Sims,  Bot.  Mag. 
t.  1580;  DC.  Prod.  2,  p.  102.  P.  myrtMfolia,  Eckl.  et 
Zeyh.  1  Enum.  p.  156  non  Willd. 

Moist  places  on  the  hills  from  the  Table  Mountain,  near 
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Capetown  to  die  Zwartebeig,  near  Caledon,  Drige!  Ecklon 
and  Ztpher!  MwuttI  BurcheU!  n.  8510,  and  others. 

Series  IV.  Sericea.  Folia  utrinque  sericea  v.  sericeo-villosa, 
yenis  sub  pube  reconditis  v.  rarissime  in  foliis  vetustis 
prominulis.    Bractece  lata  v.  anguste,  non  calyptraformes. 

11.  P.  myrtiltijblia  (WiUd.— DC.  Prod.  2,  p.  101),  foliis 
ovatis  rarius  orbicularis  obovatisve  v.  in  ramulis  oblongia 
craashisculis,  utrinque  pmsertim  subtus  sericeo-pubescenti- 
bus  villosisve,  aveniis  v.  subtus  obscure  venosis,  pedunculia 
1-2-floris  folio  brevioribus  v.  parum  longioribust  calycis  rufo 
villosi  laciniis  acutis  tubo  suo  longioribus  carina  brevioribus, 
legumine  hirsutissimo.— -P.  buxtfolia,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  I  Enum. 
p.  157  non  Willd. — A  very  variable  species,  but  of  which  I 
have  generally  seen  very  incomplete  specimens,  and  I  do  not 
feel  sure  that  I  have  properly  distinguished  it  from  P.  buxi- 
foHa  on  the  one  hand,  and  P.  biflora  on  the  other.  The 
small-leaved  variety,  mentioned  by  E.  Mey  1  Comm.  p.  8, 
which  is  probably  the  P.  parvtfoiia,  DC.  Prod.  2,  p.  102,  and 
P.  vucrophylla,  E.  Mey.  Linn*a  7,  p.  147,  may  possibly 
prove  a  distinct  species. 

Hills  in  the  Cape,  Stellenbosch  and  Caledon  districts. 

12.  P.  subbifhra  (DC.  ?  Prod.  2,  p.  102),  foliis  ovatis  obo- 
vatis  oblongisve  crassiusculis  supra  plus  minus  subtus  dense 
aericeo-villosis,  pedunculis  folio  multo  longioribus  ssspius 
bifloris,  calycis  ferruginei  crispo-villosi  laciniis  latis  tubo  suo 
et  carina  brevioribus.— P.  biflora  Sims,  Bot.  Mag.  t  753, 
E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  6,  non  Lam.  P.  racemulosa,  DC? 
Prod.  2,  p.  102.— Near  P.  myrtilltfoHa,  but  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  calyx. 

Foot  of  the  Table  Mountain,  near  Cape  Town,  Drlge! 
Harvey  fy  etc. 

IS.  P.  btfora  (Lam.  Illustr.  2,  p.  471,  t  327,  f.  3),  foliis 
ovatis  obovatis  oblongisve  utrinque  sericeis,  pedunculis  folio 
multo  longioribus  plerisque  bifloris,  laciniis  calycinis  lanoeo- 
latis  acutis  tubo  longioribus  carina  brevioribus,  legumine 
villosissimo.— P.  Uparioides,  DC  !  Prod.  2,  p.  102.  P.  myr- 
tiltifolia,  0.  liparoidesy  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  8.— From  La- 
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marck's  figure,  especially  as  to  the  calyx,  it  is  evident  that 
it  was  taken  from  this  species,  and  not  from  the  preceding 
one. 

Cape  District,  Sieber!  n.  53,  Burchell!  n.  5132.  Klein 
Drakenstein  and  Paarl,  Drige! 

14.  P.  cunetfolia  (Vent.  Hort.  Cels.  t.  99).  foliis  obcordatis 
obovatis  v.  cuneato-oblongis  utrinque  sericeis,  pedunculis 
unifloris  rarius  bifloris  folio  brevioribus  v  rarius  longioribus, 
bracteis  cuneatis,  calycis  adpresse  sericei  v.  subvillosi  laciniis 
e  basi  lata  acutis  carina  duplo  brevioribus,  legumine  villoso. 
— P.  hamata  et  P.  albens,  E.  Mey.!  Iinnaea  7,  p-  146. — 
P.  pollens,  P.  patens  et  P.  splendent,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum. 
p.  158,  159.— A  very  common  plant,  with  a  closer  appressed 
pubescence  than  any  of  the  preceding,  but  much  less  silky 
and  very  different  from  the  P.  sericea,  for  which  Walpers 
and  others  have  mistaken  many  of  its  forms.  Besides  the 
usual  variations  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  the  degree  of 
hairiness,  the  length  of  the  peduncles  and  size  of  the  flower, 
this  species  varies  much  in  the  colour  of  the  corolla,  and  on 
that  account  was  named  P.  versicolor  by  Burchell,  and  is  so 
called  in  some  gardens. 

Apparently  very  common  in  grassy  low  places,  eastward 
of  the  Cape  from  Caledon  and  Tulbagh,  through  the  districts 
of  Zwellendam  and  George,  to  the  Zwartkops  River  in 
Uitenhage. 

15.  P.  sericea  (Br. — DC.  Prod.  2,  p.  101),  foliis  obovatis 
v.  cuneato-oblongis  utrinque  sericeo-nitentibus,  pedunculis 
unifloris  folio  brevioribus,  bracteis  linearibus,  laciniis  calycis 
sericei  anguste  lanceolatis  acutis  carinam  cequantibus,  legu- 
mine sericeo. — Leaves  often  like  those  of  P.  cuneifolia,  but 
readily  known  by  the  calyx. 

Cape  Flats  and  Table  Mountain,  Drige !  Ecklon  and  Zey- 
her  !  but  probably  not  common,  as  it  is  seldom  to  be  seen 
amongst  Cape  collections. 
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Tribe  II,  Lotece,  DC. 

This  tribe  was  established  by  De  Candolle,  to  include  all 
Papilionaces  with  a  curved  embryo  and  stamens  more  or 
less  combined,  which  have  neither  the  articulate  pod  of  Hedy- 
tarea,  nor  the  fleshy  cotyledons  remaining  unchanged  at  the 
period  of  germination  by  which  he  distinguished  Videa, 
Ptuueolem  and  Dalbergiea.  The  latter  character  is  one 
which  is  unfortunately  practically  useless,  as  it  cannot  be 
verified  in  the  full-grown  plant,  and  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained in  the  great  majority  of  species,  but  as  I  am  not 
acquainted  with  any  other  positive  distinction  between  the 
Lotea  as  a  whole  and  the  three  other  last-mentioned  tribes, 
I  shall  endeavour,  with  regard  to  each  sub-tribe,  to  consider 
it  as  a  substantive  tribe,  and  suggest  characters  by  which 
each  one  may  be  distinguished  from  all  other  papilionaceous 
tribes. 

Sub-tribe  I,  Liparie^e. 

Folia  simplicia.  Alee  transverse  plicate.  Stamina  9  con- 
nata,  decimum  vexillare  liberum,  rarissime  (in  Coelidio  ovario 
uniovulato)  cum  ceteris  leviter  connatum.  Ovarium  uni-v. 
pluri-ovulatum.  Legumenin  articulatum,  bivalve.  Frutices 
Austro-Africani,  imfiorescentia  axillari  v.  terminali  nee  oppo- 
sitifolia.    Folia  alterna,  exstipulata. 

This  small  sub-tribe  comprehends  the  diadelphous  Gems- 
tea  of  De  Candolle,  which  would  on  that  account,  strictly 
speaking,  belong  to  his  sub-tribe  of  Trtfbliee,  from  which 
they  are  removed  by  their  habit  and  foliage,  and  character- 
ized with  tolerable  accuracy  by  the  plicate  als  of  the  corolla 
which  they  have  in  common  with  the  Gemstete.  Of  the  five 
genera  which  I  here  unite,  all  South  African,  Liparia  and 
Priestleya  are  very  near  to  Podalyria,  but  distinguished  by 
the  artificial  character  of  the  diadelphous  stamens.  AmphA- 
thalea>  Latkriogyne  and  Coelidium  have  the  remarkable  appen- 
dage to  the  carinal  petals  which  was  considered  as  charac- 
teristic of  Indigofera,  but  have  neither  the  habit  nor  the  hairs 
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of  that  genus,  nor  the  glanduliferoua  anthers  of  the  sub-tribe 
to  which  it  belongs.  These  three  genera  hare  also  some 
resemblance  to  Campylotrqpis  and  Lespedeza  amongst  Hedy- 
sarea,  and  all  but  two  of  the  species  have,  like  them,  uniovu- 
late  ovaria,  but  the  pod  is  dehiscent,  and  not  reticulated,  as 
in  all  the  one-jointed  Hedysarea. 

The  inflorescence  is  much  nearer  that  of  Podalyrie*  than 
of  most  Genistea.  The  peduncles,  generally  very  short, 
one-flowered  or  shortly  racemiferous,  are  placed  either  in 
the  axils  of  the  upper  leaves,  reduced  to  mere  bracts,  so  as  to 
form  a  terminal  head  or  short  raceme,  or,  if  the  floral  leaves 
retain  the  appearance  of  the  cauline  ones,  the  stem  usually 
continues  to  grow,  so  that  the  peduncles  at  length  become 
axillary  along  the  stem. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  distinctive  charac- 
ters of  the  genera. 

Liparia.  Calyds  lacinia  infima  maxima,  petaloidea,  colo- 
rata.  Flores  flavi  capitati,  bracteis  magnis  imbricatis  involu- 
crati. 

Priestleya.  Calycis  lacinia  infima  superioribus  eequalis  v. 
paullo  longior.  Carina  incurva,  lateribus  inappendiculatsu 
Ovarium  pluri-ovulatum.  Legumen  oblongum  v.  lineare. 
Flores  flavi,  in  capitulum  v.  racemum  brevem  congest!  v. 
rarius  axillares. 

Amphithalea.  Calyx  subequalis.  Carina  rectiuscula,  ob- 
tusa,  lateraliter  appendiculata.  Ovarium  1-v.  pauri-ovula- 
tum.  Legumen  ovatum  1-2-spermum,  rarius  oblongum 
oligo-spermum.  Flores  purpurascentes  carina  intensius  colo- 
rata,  axillares  v.  in  spicam  foliosam  approximate 

Latkrioyyne.  Calyx,  ovarium  et  legumen  Ampfdthaleamm 
uniovulatarum.  Corolla  calycem  vix  superans,  carina  incurva 
rostrata.    Flores  flavi,  subcapitatL 

Coclidkan.  Omnia  AmpkUhalearum  uniovulatarum  nisi 
filamenta  omnia  (saepius  breviter)  CQnnata.  Folia  involute 
nee  ut  in  praecedentibus  plana  v.  revoluta. 
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V.  Liparia,  Linn,  ex  parte,  DC. 

1.  L.  spharica  (Linn, !  DC.  Prod.  2,  p.  121),  ramis  glabris, 
foliia  erectis  lanceolato-oblongis  mucronato-acutis  5-7-ner- 
viis,  bracteis  glabris  eciliatis,  calycis  glabri  lacinia  inferiore 
eciliata,  superioribus  ciliatis. 

Stony  and  clayey  situations  near  Cape  Town,  sides  of  the 
Table  Mountain,  etc.  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  !  Drhge  !  BwreheU  ! 
n.  8585,  and  others. 

2.  L.  comantha  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  164.)  ramis 
pilosulis  mox  glabratis,  foliis  oblongis  mucronato-acutis  5-7- 
nerviis,  bracteis  eciliatis,  calycis  extus  pilosi  lacinia  infe- 
riore vexillo  paullo  breviore  eciliato  intus  villosissimo,  supe- 
rioribus villosis  ciliatis. — Habit,  and  size  of  heads  of  flowers 
nearly  as  in  L.  spheerica,  from  which,  however,  it  appears  to 
be  constantly  distinct. 

Rocks  above  Hottentots-hollands-kloof,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher! 
I  have  seen  it  also  in  other  collections. ' 

S.  L.  BurcheUii  (sp.  n.),  ramulis  glabris,  foliis  lanceolato- 
oblongis  mucronato-acutis  crassis  obscure  sub  5-nerviis, 
bracteis  ciliatis,  calycis  undique  pilosi  laciniis  omnibus  ci- 
liatis intus  villosis  inferiore  vexillo  dimidio  breviore. — Sise  of 
heads  as  in  the  two  last ;  leaves  longer  and  narrower  and 
quite  distinct  by  the  calyx. 

Cape  Colony,  BwreheU!  n.  6881. 

4.  L.  parva  (Yog.  ex  Walpers  Linnaa,  13,  p.  468)  caule 
gradli  ramoso  piloso,  foliis  patentibus  reflexisve  ovato- 
elliptids  oblongisve  acuminatis  trinerviis,  bracteis  orbicu- 
latis  acuminatis  foliorum  circiter  longitudine  margine  bar- 
bato-ciliatis,  calycis  extus  undique  pilosi  laciniis  lanceolato- 
ellipticis  longe  barbatis,  inferiore  vexillo  parum  breviore.—* 
Hook.  Bot.  Mag.  t  4034.— Heads  of  flowers,  not  above  half 
the  sise  of  those  of  the  three  preceding  species  and 
habit  near  that  of  a  Priestley  a. 

Interior  of  South  Africa.  Bowie.  Long  cultivated  in  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  Kew.    Cape  Colony.    Forbe* ! 

5.  L.  crassinervia,  Meissn.    Described  in  this  Journal, 
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p.  63  of  the  present  volume,  appears  to  differ  but  slightly  from 
the  preceding  species,  but  I  have  not  seen  any  specimens 
of  it. 

Cape  District    Krauss. 

VI.  Pbiestleya.    DC.  ex  parte,  E.  Mey. — Priestleya  et 
Xiphotheca  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 

This  genus,  as  above  characterised,  contains  all  E.  Meyer's 
species  excepting  the  P.  axillaris,  which  has  more  of  the 
character  as  it  has  entirely  the  habit  of  AmphUhalea.  The 
two  sections,  first  established  by  De  Candolle,  but  modified 
as  to  limits,  both  by  £.  Meyer,  and  Ecklon  and  Zeyher, 
though  somewhat  different  in  habit,  yet  run  much  into  one 
another  and  are  not  distinguished  by  any  essential  character. 
It  appears  better,  therefore,  with  E.  Meyer  to  retain  them 
as  mere  sections,  not  as  distinct  genera,  as  established  by 
Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

Sect.  1.  Isothea  DC.  Calyx  basi  demum  intrusus.  Carina 
rostrata.  Habitus  fere  Liparia.  Frutices  siccitate  saepius 
nigricantes,  glabri  v.  pills  longis  laxis  villosi. 

1 .  P.  graminifolia  (DC.  Prod.  2  p.  122,)  foliis  lanceolatis 
v.  lineari-lanceolatis  acutis  uninerviis  ramulisque  glabris,  flo- 
ribus  pedicellatis  in  capitulo  oblongo,  bracteis  lanceolatis 
pilosis,  calycis  pilosi  laciniis  tubo  triplo  longioribus,  superio- 
ribus  lanceolatis,  infima  oblonga  paullo  longiore  membrana- 
cea. — Liparia  graminifolia  Linn  !  Mant.  p.  268. — Crotalaria 
genistoides  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  196,  belongs  probably  to  this  or 
the  following  species. 

Cape  Colony,  Forbes ! 

2.  P.  angustifolia  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh!  Enum.  p.  165,)  foliis 
lanceolato-linearibus  acutis  concaviusculis  obscure  uninerviis 
glabris  v.  superioribus  ramulisque  pilosis,  bracteis  lanceo- 
latis acutis  pUosulis,  floribus  pedicellatis,  calycis  pilosi  laci- 
niis lanceolatis  subulato-acutis,  infima  superioribus  dimidio 
longiore. — P.  umbellifera  E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  17  an  DC  ? — 
I  have  considerable  doubts  whether  this  is  Thunberg's  Lipa- 
ria umbellifera,  which  appears  to  me  rather  to  refer  to  P. 
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cephalotes,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  described  to  ascertain  it 
with  certainty. 

Hottentots-holland  and  Klynriver  mountains  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher!  and  in  several  other  collections. 

3.  P.  laevigata  (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  p.  195,  t.  SO,)  foliis  oblon- 
go-linearibus  acutiusculis  obscure  uninerviis  glabris  v.  supe- 
rioribua  ramulisque  adpresse  pubescentibus,  bracteis  lanceo- 
latis  ovatisve  acutis  concavis  pubescentibus,  pedicellis  brac- 
teaa  superantibus,  calycis  pubescentis  v.  adpresse  pilosi  la- 
ciniis ovatis  v.  breviter  oblongis  mucronulatis  v.  acutius- 
culis.— Croialaria  capttata  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  195,  IUustr. 
t.  CI 7.  t.  3?. — This  is  certainly  different  from  P.  capiiata 
and  easily  known  by  its  long  pedicels  and  narrow  bracts,  but 
of  the  synonyms  quoted  by  De  Candolle,  Borbonia  lavigata 
Linn*  and  L.  Imoigata  Thunb.  are  hereafter  referred  to 
under  P.  TfmnbergU.  Linnaeus' s  character  of  Liparia  umbellata 
agrees  better  with  P.  lavigata  DC.  but  in  the  Linnaean  her- 
barium the  P.  hirsuta  and  P.  cephalotes  are  named  L.  um- 
bellata. 

Cape  Colony.  I  have  only  seen  it  among  Dr.  Thorn's 
plants  in  Sir  W.  Hooker's  herbarium. 

4.  P.  cephalotes  (E.  Mey !  Comm.  p.  18.  excl.  syn.  Lam.,) 
foliis  oblongis  acutis  concavis  demum  planis  uninerviis  utrin- 
que  ramulisque  subsericeo-pilosis  demum  glabratis,  bracteis 
lato-ovatis  concavis  mucronatis  pilosis,  floribus  breviter  pe- 
dicellatis,  calycis  pilosissimi  laciniis  oblique  ovatis  subaequa- 
libus  obtusis. 

Mountains  of  Stellenbosch  district,  Piquetberg  and  Cedar- 
bergen  in  Clanwilliam  district.     Drige ! 

5.  P.  capttata  (DC. !  Prod.  2.  p.  121,)  foliis  oblongo-li- 
nearibus  acutis  convolutis  ooncavisve  enerviis  ramisque  gla- 
bris v.  superne  hirsutis,  bracteis  lato-ovatis  concavis  obtusis 
v.  mucronulatis,  floribus  subsessilibus,  calycis  hirsutissimi 
laciniis  obtusis  infima  apice  coriacea  nitidula  cateris  paullo 
longiore. — Liparia  capttata  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  566*  Priest- 
teya  Unrigata,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  18.  non  DC. 

vol.  it.  2  i 
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Mountains  near  Cape  Town. — Summit  of  the  Table  moun- 
tain Thunberg.  Dutoits-Kloof  and  Gnadendal  Drkge!  Bur- 
cheU!  n.  591. 

6.  P.  hirsuta  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  121,)  ramulis  pilosis,  foliis 
obovato-oblongis  mucronato-acutis  obscure  3-5-nerviis  gla- 
bris  y.  supremis  pilosulis,  bracteis  ovatis  villosis  rigide  acu- 
minatis,  calycis  hirsuti  laciniis  lato-lanceolatis  acutis,  legumine 
hirsutissimo. 

Moist  rocky  hills  in  the  districts  of  George  and  Uitenhage, 
Drtge!  Ecklon  and  Zeyher!  Burchell !  n.  3745  and  4589, 
Zeyher!  n.  298,  Krauss,  n.  914  etc.  Not  uncommon  in 
green-house  collections. 

P.  teres  (DC.  Prod.  2.  p.  122,)  taken  up  from  the 
IAparia  teres  of  Thunberg,  is  probably  one  of  the  preceding 
species,  but  too  imperfectly  described  to  be  determined* 

7*  P.  Tkunbergii,  foliis  late  oblongis  inferioribus  subovatis 
superioribus  lanceolatis  acutis  uninerviis  ramisque  glabris 
v.  superne  pilosis,  floribus  subquaternis  laxe  umbellatis, 
bracteis  ovatis  coloratis  concavis  pedicellos  vix  aequantibus, 
pedicellis  calycibusque  molliter  villosis,  calycis  laciniis  latis 
acuminatis. — Borbonia  hevigata  IArin\  Mant.  p.  100.  Lipa- 
ria  kevigata,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  566.  Liparia  villosa  Sieb  1 
Fl.  Cap.  exs.  n.  162.  Priestleya  umbelltfera  Walp.  Linneea, 
13.  p.  469.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  165  ?  non  DC.  Near 
P.  myrtifolia  but  distinct. 

Mountains  near  Cape-Town  Sieber!  Mundt !  Burchell! 
n.  8646  &c. 

8.  P.  myrtifolia  (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  p.  194.  t.  29,)  foliis 
ovatis  obovatisve  v.  ovate  lanceolatis  acutis  subpenni- 
nerviis  uninerviisve  ramulisque  glabris,  inflorescentia  vix 
puberula  umbellata,  bracteis  glabris  oblongis  convolutis  pedi- 
cello  brevioribus,  calycibus  glabris  laciniis  acutiusculis,  legu- 
mine villoso. 

Hottentots-holland  and  Stellenbosch  mountains  in  many 
collections. 

9.  P.  leiocarpa  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  165,)  appears  to 
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differ  from  P.  myrtifolia  by  its  smooth  pod,  but  I  have  not 
seen  it. 

Mountain  pastures  near  Grootvadersbosch  in  Swellendam, 
Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

10.  P.  latifolia  (sp.  n.)  foliis  ovatis  obovatisve  mucronato- 
mcutis  rigidis  uninerviis  y.  plurinerviis  subpenninerviisque 
ramulisque  molliter  sublanatis  demum  glabratis,  inflores- 
centia  laxe  umbellata  villosissima,  bracteis  ovatis  concayis 
pedicellum  eequantibus,  calycis  molliter  villosissimi  laciniis 
lanceolatis  acutiusculis.— Near  P.  Thtmbergii  and  P.  myrft- 
folia,  but  distinct  from  either.  Leaves  much  shorter  and 
broader  than  even  in  P.  myrtifolia. 

Cape  Colony  SchoU!  BurcheU!  n.  8025* 

11.  P.  vestita  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  122,)  foliis  ovatis  orbicu-  , 
latisve  valde  concavis  intus  plurinerviis  concaviusculis  gla- 
bris,    extus  ramulisque  hirsuto-lanatis,    bracteis  latissimis, 
pedicellis  abbreviatis,  calycis  hirsutissimi  laciniis  lanceolatis 
acutiusculis. 

Hottentots-holland  mountains ;   in  many  collections. 

Sect.  2.  Aneisothea,  D.C.  pro  parte.  E.  Mey.  Xipho- 
theca*  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. — Calyx  basi  non  intrusus.  Carina 
breviter  curvata,  erostris,  superne  rotundata.  Frutices  see- 
pius  sericeo-v.  adpresse  villosi. 

12.  P.  eUiptica  (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  p.  198.  t.  13?)  foliis 
sparsis  ovatis  ellipticisve  calloso-submucronatis  planis  crassis 
uninerviis  utrinque  tenuiter  appresso-villosis,  floribus  pe- 
dunculatis  subcapitatis,  calycis  sericeo-pubescentis  denti- 
bus  breviter  ovato-triangularibus,  legumine  oblongo-lineari 
tenuiter  pubescente. — Ingenhoussia  ?  verticiUata  E.  Mey.  1 
Comm.  p.  21. — This  plant,  of  which  1  have  not  seen  the 
coroHa,  has  certainly  the  pod  of  a  Priestleya,  and  not  of  an 
AmphUhalea,  and  appears  to  me  to  agree  with  De  Candolle's 
figure  as  to  foliage  and  habit ;  as  however  E.  Meyer  considers 
it  to  be  so  different,  I  cannot  but  feel  doubts  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  my  reference. 

Rocky  places  in  the  Dutoits-kloof  Mountains,  Drige  I 

13.  P.  villosa  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.   122),  foliis  ovato-  v. 

2i2 
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oblongo-ellipticis  acutis  planis  uninerviis  utrinque  dense  et 
molliter  subsericeo-villosis,  floribus  subsessilibus  dense  ca- 
pitatis,  bracteis  exterioribus  lanceolatis  intimis  setaceis,  pedi- 
cellis  calycibusque  villosissimis,  laciniis  calycis  lineari-setaceis 
tubo  vix  brevioribus  longioribusve. — BorbomatomentosalAnn.l 
(the  same  name  also  applied  in  his  herbarium  to  Amphithalea 
densa),  Liparia  vUlosa  Linn.  Xiphotheca  villosa,  EckL  et 
Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  166.  and  probably  also  Xipotheca  tomentosa 
EckL  et  Zeyh.  1.  c. 

Table  and  Devil's  Mountains,  Cape  Town ;  in  various  col- 
lections. 

14.  P.  sericea  (E.  Mey.l  Comm.  p.  19.  vix  DC.)  ramis 
flexuosis  patentim  pilosis,  foliis  ovatis  lanceolatisve  utrinque 
subsericeo-villosis  acutis  uninerviis  patentibus  reflexisve,  flo- 
ribus subcapitatis  subsessilibus,  bracteis  interioribus  setaceis, 
calycibus  molliter  villosis,  laciniis  lineari-subulatis  tubo  lon- 
gioribus. — Liparia  sericea  is  not  in  Linneeus's  herbarium,  but 
this  plant  agrees  well  with  his  and  Thunberg's  characters,  it 
is  also  Xipotheca  sericea  EckL  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  167*  But 
the  Borbonia  sericea  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  438.  and  Priestleya 
sericea  DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  122.  appear  to  me  to  be  rather  the 
Amphithalea  densa.  Priestleya  lanceolata  E.  Mey.  Linncea  7» 
p.  150  (Xipotheca  lanceolata  EckL  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  167) 
which  I  have  not  seen,  is  probably  referable  to  the  present 
species. 

Sandy  and  stony  hills,  Cape  district,  not  uncommon. 

15.  P.  tecta  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  122)  foliis  lato-ovatis  acutis 
concavis  utrinque  subtus  praesertim  ramisque  villosis,  floribus 
axillaribus  brevissime  pedicellatis,  calycibus,  tomentosis,  la- 
ciniis lanceolatis  tubo  aequilongis. — Liparia  tecta  Thunb.  FL 
Cap.  p.  568.  Xiphotheca  rotundifoiia  and  X.  polycarpa  EckL 
et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  166  (from  their  descriptions),  and  con- 
sequently, Priestleya  rotundifoiia  Walp.  Linneea  IS* 
p  469. 

Hottentots-holland,  Stellenbosch  Mountains,  Paarlberg, 
Piquetberg,  etc.  Drige! ;  and  in  a  few  other  collections  but 
does  not  occur  frequently. 
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VII.  Amphithalea  EckL  et  Zeyh.  excL  ep.  Prieetleym  sp. 
DC.  Ingenhoussus  sp.  E.  Mey.  Cryphkmtha,  EckL  et  Zeyh. 
Epistemnm  Walp. 

This  very  natural  genus  includes  two  species  common  about 
the  Cape,  and  known  to  Linneeus  and  other  older  authors,  who 
associated  them  either  with  Indigo/era  or  Borbonia.  De 
Candolle,  who  mistook  one  of  them  for  the  Liparia  sericea  of 
Linnaeus  joined  them  with  Priestleya,  from  which  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher  and  E.  Meyer  again  separated  them,  the  former 
tinder  the  name  of  Amphithalea  and  the  latter  under  that  of 
Ingenhaussia.  In  both  of  these  works,  however,  the  genus 
includes  several  monadelphous  and  diadelphous  species,  the 
one  giving  as  the  generic  character  "  Stamina  diadelpha  (9  et 
1)  f  the  other,  "  Stamina  submonadelpha,  decimum  uno 
latere  reliquis  ima  basi  junctum."  It  will  be  found,  however, 
on  examination,  that  some  species  are  entirely  diadelphous, 
as  in  Priestley  a,  and  others  have  all  the  stamens  nearly  equally 
connected,  though  often  very  shortly  so.  As  the  latter  have 
also  some  constant  differences  in  habit,  and  especially  in  the 
leaves,  which  are  always  more  or  less  involute,  not  revolute, 
I  have  adopted  for  them  the  genus  CoeUdium,  well  indicated 
by  Vogel,  and  published  by  Walpers. 

Ecklon  and  Zeyher  had  separated  from  Amphithalea,  under 
the  name  of  Cryphiantha9  a  species  to  which  rather  broader 
leaves  and  small  flowers  give  a  little  difference  in  habit,  but 
none,  that  I  can  perceive,  in  character,  and  I  have  therefore 
followed  Meyer  and  Walpers  in  retaining  it  as  a  species  of 
Amphithalea.  The  A.  cuneifolia  EckL  et  Zeyh.  has  also  been 
established  as  a  genus  by  Walpers,  and  has,  it  is  true,  a 
longer  pod,  and  usually  four  ovules,  but  (if,  as  I  have  little 
doubt,  1  am  not  mistaken  in  the  identity  of  the  plant)  it  has 
precisely  the  habit  of  Amphithalea,  and  although  the  ovules 
in  the  genus  are  usually  solitary,  yet  there  are  two  in  A. 
densa,  and  as  to  the  character  from  which  the  name  is  de- 
rived, the  tenth  stamen  being  inserted  on  the  claw  of  the 
vexillum,  it  must  have  originated  in  a  mistake ;  probably  in 
pulling  off  the  vexillum,  as  frequently  may  happen  in  dis- 
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meeting  a  young  flower,  a  portion  of  the  disk  with  the  tenth 
stamen  adhered  to  the  claw.  The  insertion  of  the  stamens 
on  the  corolla  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  been  observed 
in  any  Leguminosse,  and  if  it  were  to  happen,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  would  be  limited  to  the  upper  stamen 
only,  which  belongs  to  the  inner  series  of  stamens.* 

*  Ovario  2-4-ovtUato. 

1.  A.  cuneifolia,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  1670  ^°^s 
obovato-orbiculatis  mucronulatis  obtusisve  penninerviis 
utrinque  ramulisque  dense  et  appresse  sericeo-incanis  v. 
junioribus  ferrugineis,  floribus  axillaribus  confertis,  legumine 
calyce  duplo  longiore  oblongo-falcato  acutiusculo  compresso 
ferrugineo  villoso  2-4-spermo. — Priestleya  axillaris,  E.  Mey. 
Comm.  p,  20  (ex  descr.)  non  DC.  Epistemum  ferrugineum, 
Walp.  Linneea,  13.  p.  473. 

Hottentots-holland  Mountains,  Mundt,  Bowie  !  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher,  Burchell!  n.  8162. 

2.  A.  densa,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh !  Enum.  p.  167),  foliis  obovatb 
ovatis  ellipticisve  acutis  uninerviis  penninerviisve  utrinque 
ramulisque  appresse  sericeis,  floribus  subsessilibus  in  axillis 
superioribus  solitariis  confertisve  supremis  subcapitatis 
calycis  sericeo-villosi  laciniis  subulatis  tubo  sublongioribus, 
ovario  biovulato,  legumine  ovato  acuminate.  Indigofera 
sericea,  Linn.  Mant.  p.  271?  Burbonia  tormeniosa,  Linn! 
herb,  (forma  angustifolia,)  Crotalaria  imbricata,  linn !  herb, 
(forma  latifolia)  Borbonia  sericea  et  B.  axillaris  ?  Lam.  Diet. 
1  p.  438,  Priestleya  sericea  et  P.  axillaris?  DC.  Prodr.  2. 
p.  122.  Priestleya  elliptica,  E.  Mey.  Linneea,  7.  p.  150  non 
DC.  Priestleya  Meyeri,  Meissn,  Lond.  Journ.  Bot,  2. 
p.  65. 

Cape  district  from  Devil's  Mountain  to  Hottentots-hol- 
land in  most  collections. 

*  In  some  species  of  Ademia,  where  the  claw  of  the  vexillum  adheres 
slightly  to  the  filaments,  it  is  only  to  the  second  on  each  side  (which 
belong  to  the  outer  series),  leaving  the  uppermost  of  all  entirely  free. 
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*  *  Ovario  uniovulato. 

3.  A.  violacea,  ramulis  ahernis  divergentibus  rigidis  demum 
denudatis,  foliis  divaricatis  lanceolato-ovatis  marginibus  re- 
curvis  uninerviis  utrinque  cinereisraraulisque  appresse  sericeis, 
tpicis  terminalibus  foliosis,  floribus  subsessiUbus  solitaries 
confertisve,  calycis  sericeo-villosi  laciniis  tubo  dimidio  bre- 
vioribus,  legamine  ovato  tomentoso. — Ingenhousria  violacea, 
E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  21.  Amphithalea  densa,  Meissn.  ?  in 
Lond.  Journ.  Bot.  2.  p.  65,  non  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 

Outniqoa  Mountains,  Drtge  !  Bowie  !  BwrcheU  !  n.  7436. 

4.  A.  intermedia,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh !  Enum.  p.  168),  ramis 
tenuibus  virgatis,  foliis  oblongis  acutds  subplanis  obscure 
uninerviis  utrinque  ramulis  calycibusque  sericeis,  floribus 
subsessiUbus  solitariis  confertisve,  calycis  laciniis  tubo  bre- 
vioribus,  legumine  ovato  acuto  sericeo. — A.  humiU$%  Eckl  et 
Zeyh  1  I.e. — Very  near  A.  muUiflora  but  with  rather  more 
the  habit  of  some  varieties  of  A.  densa. 

Stony  hills  near  Caledon  and  Swellendara,  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher  !  also  Bowie!  and  BwrcheU!  Cat.  n.  5971  and  6667. 

5.  A.  muUiflora,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh  1  Enum.  p.  168),  ramulis 
virgatis  erectisve  sericeis,  foliis  incurvo-patentibus  erectisve 
parvis  oblongis  lanceolatisve  obtusis  v.  mucronatis  utrinque 
sericeis  maigine  revolutis,  laciniis  calycinis  tubo  brevioribus. 
—Indigqfera  depreesa,  Thunb  ?  FI.  Cap.  p.  596.  Priestleya 
eriaffoUa,  var.  /3.  DC.  Leg.  Mem.  p.  196.  t.  31.  Amphithalea 
demifiora  et  A.  incurvtfoliay  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.!  I.e.  Leaves 
shorter  and  broader  than  in  A.  eriaqfolia. 

Common  on  the  flats  and  sides  of  hills  about  Cape 
Town. 

6.  A.  VogelHy  (Walp.  Linneea,  7.  p.  472),  is  unknown  to 
me,  and  not  sufficiently  described  to  enable  me  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  preceding,  except  perhaps  by  narrower  leaves. 

7.  A*  ericqfoUa,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  169),  ramulis 
erectis  sericeis,  foliis  incurvo-patentibus  erectisve  lanceolatis 
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acutis  margine  valde  revolutis  junioribus  utrinque  sericeis, 
adultis  supra  glabris  nitidis  subtus  incanis,  laciniis  calycinis 
tubo  subbrevioribus,  legumine  ovato  acuminato  lanato  demum 
turgido.— Priestley  a  ericafolia,  DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  122.  Ingen- 
houssia  ericafolia,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  21.  Amphithalea 
hOarie.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1  Enum.  p.  109. 

Common  on  the  flats  and  sides  of  hills  about  Cape 
Town. 

8.  A.  vhrgata,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  169),  ramulis 
virgatis  apice  subsericeis,  foliis  incurvo-patentibus  erectisve 
lineari-lanecolatis  acutis  subaoerosisve  margine  valde  revolutis 
supra  glabris  nitidis  v.  primum  vix  sericeis  subtus  incano- 
sericeis,  laciniis  calycinis  tubo  brevioribus,  legumine  ovato 
longiuscule  acuminato  viz  turgido  sericeo. — Indigofera  axilla- 
ris It.  Mey.!  Linneea,  7«p- 166. — Amphithalea Kraussiana, 
Meissn.  ?  Lond.  Journ.  Bot.  2.  p.  65. — My  specimens  agree 
precisely  with  Meissner's  description  even  as  to  the  size  of 
the  flowers,  although  I  have  often  seen  them  quite  as  large 
in  A.  ericqfolia.  In  A.  multiflora,  they  are  usually  much 
smaller. 

Strong  sandy  situations  on  the  sides  of  hills  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Klyn  River,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  ! 

9.  A.  phyUcoides,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  170),  ramo- 
sissima,  ramulis  lanatis,  foliis  brevibus  ovato-lanceolatis 
calloso-mucronatis  obtusisve  margine  revolutis  supra  pubes- 
centi-sericeis  v.  demum  subnitidis,  subtus  cano-villoais, 
calycis  cano-tomentosi  dentibus  valde  incequalibus  tubo 
brevioribus. — Flowers  small. 

Vanstaadens  river  hills,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher!  n.  820  of 
Zeyher's  Uitenhage  collection. 

10.  A.  micrantha.  (Walpers,  Linneea,  13,  p.  470,  ramulis 
pubescentibus,  foliis  ovatis  v.  late  subcordato-ovatis  acutis 
planis  concavisve  supra  glaberrimis  nitidis  subtus  pilosis 
glabratisve  uninerveis,  calycis  glabri  dentibus  brevibus  ob- 
tusis.—Ingenhoustia  micrantha,  E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  21. — 
CrypMantha  imbricata,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  172. 
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Mountain*  of  Von  Staaden's  River,  Uitenhage,  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher  !,  in  the  great  Zwartebergen,  Drhgel,  also  in 
Bowie's  collection. 

VIIL    Latbrioqynb  Eckl.  et  Zeyher. 

i.  L.  parvifotia,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.!  Enum.  p.  170). — 
Heudusa  decipiens,  E.  Mey !  Coram,  p.  153. — A  small 
shrub  with  the  habit  of  Amphithalea ;  but  differing  in  its 
small  yellow  corolla  with  a  rostrate  keel  almost  entirely 
concealed  in  the  very  hairy  calyx. 

Hottentots-holland  mountains  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  /, 
Zwartebergen,  Drige  /. 

L.  candicans  Eckl.  and  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  171,  from  the 
Table  Mountain,  is  unknown  to  me,  but  is  most  probably 
some  form  of  Amphithalea  densa* 

IX.    Coelidium,  Vogel. 

Calycis  laciniae  parum  ineequales.  Carina  oblonga,  obtusa, 
petaiis  lateraliter  obtuse  appendiculatis.  Stamina  omnia 
(sopius  breviter)  connata.  Legumen  ovatum,  monospermum, 
— Fructiculi  ramosissimi.  Folia  margine  plus  minus  invo- 
lute, supra  adpresse  pubescentia,  subtus  saepius  glabriuscula, 
aepiua  tortilia  v.  transverse  rugosa.  Flores  in  axil  lis 
aupremis  geniini,  subcapital,  ramulo  excurrente  demuin 
•septus  late  rales.— A  very  natural  genus  indicated  by  Vogel 
in  the  Berlin  herbarium,  and  published  by  Walpers,  but 
without  any  details. 

1.  C.  bullatum,  (sp.  n.)  foliis  lato-ovatis  bullato-concavis 
^  margine  valde  involuto  subclausis  acutiusculis  intus  appresse 
aericeis  apice  subbarbatk  extus  laxe  pilosis,  calycis  sericeo- 
pilosi  laciniis  tubo  longioribus,  staminibus  breviter  mona- 
delphis* — Hamuli  molliter  pilosi.  Folia  3-4  lin.  longa. 
Bracteolce  subulatee.  Calyx  fere  3  lin.  longus,  laciniis  an- 
guste  lanceolatis.  Corollam  non  %  vidi.  Filamenta  post 
anthesin   persistentia    ad    quartara    fere    partem     connata* 

VOL.   II.  2   K 
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Legumeu  oblique  ovatum,  breviter  acuminatum,  compressum, 
villosissimum,  calycem  vix  superans. 
S.  Africa  Burchell !  Cat.  Geogr.  n.  7 115. 

2.  C.  ciliare  (Vog.  ex  Walp.  Linneea  13.  p.  472)  foliis 
anguste  lanceolatis  involutes  acutis  rectis  intus  hirsutis  apice 
subbarbatis  subtus  glabris  nitidis  rugulosis,  floralibus  latiori- 
bus,  calycis  glabriusculi  laciniis  setaceo-acuminatis  subbar- 
batis carina  tnulto  brevioribus,  staminibus  alte  monadelphis 
petalisque  breviter  perigynis. — Amphithalea  ciliaris  Eckl.  et 
Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  169. — Ingenhoussia  rugosa,  E.  Mey  ! 
Comm.  p.  22. 

Stony  hills,  Klein  Drakenstein  Drhge!;  on  the  Klyn 
River  hills,  and  along  the  River  Zonder  Einde,  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher  /,  also  in  Bowie's  collection. 

3.  C.  roseum,  foliis  ovato-lanceolatis  lanceolatisve  acutis 
tortilibus  utrinque  caulibusque  molliter  sericeo-villosis,  flo- 
ralibus brevibus  (ovatis  ?),  calycis  sericeo-villosi  laciniis  acu- 
tiusculis,  staminibus  alte  monadelphis. — Ingenhoussia  rosea, 
E.  Mey  I  Comm.  p.  153. 

Dutoitskloof  and  Winterhoeksberg,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Stellenbosch  district  Dr&ge  !  It  is  also  indicated  in  the  Van 
Staaden's  River  hills  in  Uitenhage ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
specimens  gathered  there. 

4.  C.  Bovriei,  (sp.  n.)  foliis  lanceolatis  involutis  acutis  tor- 
tilibus intus  tomentosis  subtus  glabris  nitidis  subrugosis, 
floralibus  latioribus,  calycis  glabri  v.  vix  margine  puberuli 
dentibus  acutissimis  carinam  eequantibus  v.  superanttbus, 
staminibus  brevissime  monadelphis  petalisque  breviter  peri- 
gynis.—Habitu  C.  Vogelii  affine,  foliis  C.  ciliari.  Ramuli 
breves  tomento  tenui  mox  evanido  canescentes.  Folia  3-5 
lin.  longa,  divaricata,  fere  pungentia,  floralia  basi  dilatata, 
calyces  subsuperantia.  Bractea  setace®,  calyce  dimidio 
breviores.  Flores  sessiles  quam  in  C.  Vogelii  parum  rainores. 
Stamina  fere  ad  insertionem  libera.  Discus  staminifer  lon- 
gius  adnatus  quam  in  C.  ciliari,  brevius  quam  in  C. 
Vogelii. 
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In  Bowie**  collection. 

5.  C.  Vogelii  (Walp.  Linneea,  13.  p.  472.)  humile,  di- 
▼aricato-ramosura,  foliis  lanceolatis  margine  incurvatis  tor- 
tilibus  supra  tomentosis  subtus  demum  glabris  nitidulis, 
floralibns  subconformibus,  calycis  canescentis  subsericei  den- 
tibus  acutis,  staminibus  brevissime  monadelphis  petalisque 
breviter  perigynia.—Irigenhoussia  tortilis.  E.  Mey!  Comm. 
p.  22. 

Dutoitskloof  mountains  Drhge!;  also,  a  narrow-leaved 
form,  in  Burchelfs  collection,  n.  6687. 

6.  C.  mur aliunde* y  (sp.  n.)  ramulis  rigidis  tomentosis, 
foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  v.  infimis  breviter  lanceolatis  in- 
▼oluto-subteretibus  supra  tomentoso-villosis  subtus  pubes- 
centibus  obscure  uninerviis,  floralibus  late-ovatis  acutis 
uninerviis,  calycis  pubescentis  dentibus  obtusis,  staminibus 
brevissime  monadelphis  petalisque  alte  perigynis. 

Pinaarskloof,  Burke  ! 

7  ?  Ingenhoussia  spinosa,  (E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  22.,  which  I 
have  not  seen,  is  probably  another  species  of  CoeUdium*  but 
very  different  from  any  of  the  preceding  in  inflorescence,  the 
peduncles  being  said  to  be  capillary  and  much  longer  than 
the  leaves. 

Between  Hex  river  and  Draai,  in  the  Tulbagh  district, 
Driffe. 

Subtribe  2.     GenistejB. 

Folia  simplicia  v.  palmatim  tri-pluri-foliolata.  Alas  trans* 
verse  plicate.  Stamina  omnia  in  tubum  integrum  v.  postice 
fissum  connata.  Ovarium  bi-v.  pluri-ovulatum.  Legumen 
inarticulatum. — Herbs,  frutices  v.  rarissime  arbores.  Caules 
non  volubiles,  rarissime  flexuoso-subscandentes.  Stipuln 
inter  se  et  a  petiolo  libers  v.  (in  Lupino  solo)  petiolo  ad- 
nata, foliaces,  setaceee,  v.  obsolete,  nee  scariosce,  nee  infra 
insertionem  products.  Inflorescentia  in  plerisque  racemosa, 
terminalis,  racemis  elongatione  caulis  ante  v.  post  anthesin 
Sffipe  oppositi  foliis,  in  generibus  nonnullis  jAustralasicis, 
paucissimisque  speciebus  tropicis  axillaris.      Pedicelli  secus 

2  k  2 
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rhachin  racemi  solitarily  bractea  subtensi  et  sub  calyee  ssepis- 
sime  bibracteolati.  Anther®  ssepius  biformes,  5  oblongs 
adnata*,  5  breviores  versatile*,  in  paucis  generibus  omnes 
subconformes.  Legumen  bivalve,  v.  rarius  (in  Viborgia 
paucisque  speciebos  aliorum  generum)  indehiscens. 

The  simple-leaved  genera  and  species  of  this  subtribe  are 
probably  in  most  cases  phyllodineous,  the  leaves  being  sessile, 
or  nearly  so,  not  articulate  at  the  end  of  a  petiole.  The  only 
exceptions  I  am  aware  of,  occur  in  a  few  European  species, 
in  Lupinus  villosus,  and  in  Crotalaria  unifoliolaia,  where  the 
form  of  the  leaflet  is  very  different  from  what  is  observed, 
when  a  pinnate  leaf  is  reduced  to  the  terminal  leaflet.  Where 
there  are  several  leaflets,  they  universally  proceed  all  from 
the  extremity  of  the  petiole,  at  least,  I  have  never  seen  in 
the  most  luxuriant  specimens,  any  tendency  in  the  leaf  to 
assume  the  pinnate  form. 

The  small  transverse  folds  or  wrinkles,  between  the  veins 
of  the  wings  of  the  corolla,  are  more  or  less  conspicuous  in 
all  the  Genisteoe  I  have  examined.  They  do  not  appear  to 
have,  till  lately,  attracted  much  attention,  nor  is  their  phy- 
siological origin  or  function  explained ;  but  the  constancy  of 
their  presence  or  absence  in  certain  Papilionaceous  tribes  or 
genera  is  remarkable.  Guillemin,  in  separating  Chrysocalyx 
from  Crotalaria,  considered  them  as  characteristic  of  his  new 
genus,  since  then,  however,  their  frequency  among  Geniste*, 
has  been  alluded  to  by  several  botanists,  and  Koch  is  per- 
haps the  first  who  gave  them  as  a  character  of  the  subtribe, 
as  modified  by  him,  to  the  exclusion  of  Ononis  and  AntkyUis. 
Schleidenand  Vogel,  in  their  admirable  paper  on  the  develop* 
ment  of  the  flowers  of  Leguminosse,  (Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Nat. 
Cur.  v.  19.  part.  1.  p.  65.)  have  carefully  described  their 
structure,  and  given  a  list  of  several  genera,  where  they  have 
observed  them.  I  am  not  as  yet  prepared  to  state  how  far 
this  character  may  be  made  use  of  in  the  distinction  of  other 
tribes  of  Leguminosae ;  but  it  appears  an  absolute  one,  as 
between  Genistets  and  Trifoliea.  The  same  folds  exist  in 
most,  if  not  in  all,  Podalyriea ;  in  Tepkrona  and  several 
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other  Gakgea,  (but  not  in  all  genera  of  that  tribe ;)  in  jEs- 
ckynomene,  and  other  pinnate-leaved  Hedy$area,  (but  not  in 
several  of  the  trifoliate  genera;)  and  in  many  Dalbergiea. 
I  have  seen  no  trace  of  them  in  TYifoliea,  in  Vtciea>,  nor  in 
Phaseolea,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  Rhynchosioid  genera, 
and,  as  observed  by  Vogel  and  Schleiden,  they  appear  to  be 
absolutely  confined  to  Papilionacea,  no  trace  of  them  exist- 
ing either  in  Casalpini&e  or  in  Mimosas. 

Amongst  the  genera  enumerated  by  Endlicher  as  belonging 
to  Genistea,  I  should  propose  to  exclude  the  following  t 

Liparia,  Priestleya,  AmpMthalea,  Lathriogyne,  Heudusa, 
CoeHdium  and  Epistemum,  forming  the  preceding  subtribe  of 
Lapariem. 

Haltia,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  a  Hedysareous  genus, 
with  the  fruit  reduced  to  a  single  article.  Amongst  many 
other  minor  points,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  advert  to  the 
brown  scariose  stipules,  the  foliage,  the  single  ovulum,  and 
especially  the  indehiscent  thin  pod,  with  the  peculiar  reticu- 
lation of  the  Hedysarem. 

Reguienia  is  too  closely  allied  to  Psoralea  plicaia  to  be 
removed  far  from  that  genus,  and  the  articulation  of  the  leaf 
at  the  extremity  of  the  (very  short)  petiole,  combined  with 
its  form  and  venation,  show  its  analogy  rather  with  the 
terminal  leaflet  of  a  pinnate  leaf,  than  with  a  single  leaflet 
of  a  palmate  one.  The  uniovulate  ovarium  will  serve  to 
exclude  it  technically  from  the  Genistea. 

Ononis  and  AntkyUis  with  pinnate,  (not  palmate)  leaves, 
and  smooth  ale  have  been  established  by  Koch,  as  a 
distinct  subtribe.  Perhaps  they  should  rather  be  associated 
with  Trifoliete. 

Goodia  has  also  pinnate  (though  trifoliolate)  leaves,  and  is 
therefore  not  a  true  Genistea.  Its  wings,  however,  have  very 
evident  folds,  and  the  stamens  are  truly  monadelphous,  and 
its  real  affinities  are  therefore  as  yet  doubtful. 

The  seven  or  eight  Australian  simple  leaved  Gemsteous 
genera,  though  not  separable  from  the  subtribe,  form  notwith- 
standing a  little  group  distinguished  by   a  peculiar  habit 
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which  brings  them  near  to  the  Australian  Podalyri&B.  They 
have  also  a  truly  axillary  inflorescence,  whilst  that  of  most 
other  Genistete  is  terminal,  becoming  frequently  sooner  or 
later  leaf-opposed.  But  Heylandia,  and  two  or  three  Cro- 
talaria  and  Lotononides,  fprm  an  exception,  which  precludes 
the  making  use  of  this  circumstance  as  a  distinctive  cha- 
racter. 

The  following  are  the  most  prominent  characters  of  such 
of  the  Genisteous  genera,  as  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  paper. 

*  Folia  constanter  rimplicia. 

Borbonia.  Calyx  cequaliter  5-fidus,  laciniis  acutissimis  v. 
pungentibus.  Vexillum  villosum.  Legumen  lineare,  compres- 
sum.     Folia  rigida,  plurinervia.     Species  omnes  Capenses. 

Rafnia.  Calycis  quinquefidi  lacinia  infima  angustior. 
Legumen  lanceolatum  v.  lineare,  sutura  superiore  subalata. 
Corolla  uti  tota  planta  glabra.  Folia  uninervia,  reticulate- 
pennivenia.     Species  omnes  Capenses. 

Euchlora.  Calyx  Rajma.  Carina  obtusa.  Legumen 
ovatum,  turgidum.  Herba  humilis,  hirsuta,  Capensis,  in- 
florescentia  terminali. 

Heylandia.  Inflorescentia  axillaris.  Carina  acute  rostrata. 
Legumen  lenticulare.     Herba  Indica. 

*  *  Folia  simplicia  v.  palmatim  composite 

Lvpinus.  Carina  rostrata.  Legumen  compressum,  val- 
vulis  crassis,  intus  seepe  cellulosum.  Stipules  scepius  petiolo 
adnatae. 

Crotalaria.  Carina  rostrata.  Legumen  (etiam  Junius)  tur- 
gidum, intus  nudum.     Stipules  libera. 

Priotrqpis.  Omnia  Crotalaria,  nisi  ?  Legumen  planum, 
valvulis  membranaceo-chartaceis.     Species  unica,  Indica. 

*  *  *  Fotia  constanter  palmatim  composita  (v.  tit  Lebeckiis 
perpaucis  articulatione  evanida  subulato-simpUcui.) 

Lotonams.    Calycis  lacinice  laterales  ab  infima  liberce,  cum 
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superioribus  inter  se  liberis  utrinque  plus  minus  coalitae, 
rarius  omnes  subeequales.  Carina  obtusa  v.  in  speciebus 
paucis  a  Crotalaria  legumine  distinctissimis  acute  subros- 
trata.  Legumen  Junius  compressum,  demum  (prasertim  in 
speciebus  paucis  a  Crotalaria  carina  distinctissimis)  plus 
minus  turgidum. — Stipulce  saepe  solitaries. 

IAstia.  Omnia  Lotononidis,  nisi  Legumen  lineare  compres- 
sum, de  lateribus  flexuosoan-fractuosum.     Herba  Copensia. 

Rotkia.  Calycis  laciniaa  subeequales.  Petala  carinalia 
subsoluta.  Legumen  lineare  rectum  valvulis  membranaceis 
sutura  tantum  carinali  dehiscentibus.     Herba  Indica. 

Xerocarpus.  Omnia  Rothice,  nisi  Legumen  falcatum,  acu- 
tissimum.     Herba  Africana. 

Argyrolobium.  Calycis  campanulati  lacinies  supreme 
inter  se,  laterales  cum  infima  plus  minus  in  labia  duo  pro- 
funde  distincta  coalite.  Vexillum  amplum,  carinam  supe- 
rans.  Legumen  lineare,  compressum,  sericeum,  eglandu- 
losum.     Flores  plus  minus  pedicellati. 

Melolobium.  Calyx  tubulosus  breviter  bilahiatus.  Corolla 
parva.  Carina  obtusa.  Legumen  lineare,  compressum,  sub- 
torulosum,  seepissime  glandulosum.  Stipulee  semi-cordatee* 
Flores  sessiles.     Species  omnes  Austro  Africance. 

Dichilus.  Calyx  fere  Argyrolobii.  Carina  obtusa,  vexillo 
sublongior..  Legumen  lineare,  compressum,  subtorulosum* 
Species  omnes  Austro- African©. 

Hypocalyptus.  Calyx  laxe  campanulatus,  breviter  5-den- 
tatus, basi  demum  intrusus.  Vexillum  carinam  rostratam 
superans.  Legumen  lineare,  planum,  sutura  superiore  in- 
crassata.    Species  Capensis. 

Loddigetia.  Calyx  Hypocalypti.  Vexillum  carina  et  alis 
raulto  brevius.  Legumen  ovato-lanceolatum,  utrinque  acutum, 
planum,  sutura  superiore  incrassata.     Species  Capensis. 

Ltbeckia.  Calyx  obliquus  breviter  5-dentatus,  rarius 
5-fidus  subeequalis.  Carina  obtusa  v.  rostrata,  alas  et  saepius 
vexillum  superans.  Legumen  lineare,  planum  teres  v.  tur- 
gidum.   Species  omnes  Austro-Africanoe. 

Viborgio.    Calyx  obliquus    breviter    5-dentatus.     Petala 
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longe  unguiculata.  Legumen  stipitstum,  ovatum  v.  rarias 
oblongum,  indehiscens,  sutura  superior*  alata,'inferiore  tenui. 
Species  omnes  Austro-Africanas. 

*  *  *  *  Folia  palmatim  composite^  sapiu*  petiolo  subnuUo  folia 
simplicia  fasciculata  mentientia. 

Aspalathus.  Calyx  5-dentatus  v.  5-fidus.  Carina  incurya  v. 
rostrata  vexillo  brevior.  Legumen  obliquum,  compressum, 
acutura,  scepius  vix  latitudine  longius,  rarius  oblique  lanceo- 
latum.     Species  omnes  Austro- African®. 

X.    Borbonia,  Linn. 

This  genus  remains  untouched,  as  limited  by  Willdenow 
and  De  Candolle,  for  Sprengel's  association  with  it  of  De 
Candolle's  Requienia,  is  too  absurd  for  discussion.  It  is  a 
very  natural  group,  readily  known  by  the  many-nerved 
leaves,  independently  of  the  characters  derived  from  the 
flowers. 

*  Carina  brevtus  rostrata  absque  vilfosa. 

1.  B.  barbata  (Lam, — DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  120.)  caule  humifi 
glabro  v.  vix  piloso,  foliis  lanceolatds  basi  dilatatis  subcordatis 
multinerviis  barbato-ciliatis,  pedunculis  1-2-floris  brevis- 
sitnis. — Nervi  foliorum  7-15. 

Table  mountain,  Harvey  !  and  others. 

2.  B.  lanceolata  (Linn !  Spee.  p.  994.)  glabra,  foliis  laneeo- 
Iatis  linearibusve  sub  5-nerviis,  pedunculis  1-2-floris  calyoe 
brevioribus. — B.  angustifolia,  Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  436.  B. 
trinervia,  Auct.  recent,  non.  Linn.  B.  decipiens  £.  MeyJ. 
Comm.  p.  1 5. — Nervi  foliorum  saepissime  5  rarius  7  nuria- 
sime  3  tantum  vidi. — The  B.  trinervia  of  Linn»us,  which 
has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  some  of  the  narrower  leaved 
forms  of  this  variable  species,  was  in  fact  described  from  an 
imperfect  specimen  of  Cliffortia  rwctfblia,  as  noted  by 
Dryander,  in  the  Cliffortian  herbarium,  from  an  observation 
made  many  years  since  by  Brown. 
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Common  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape-Town  to  the 
Uitenhage  district  eastward,  and  to  the  Camiesbergen  north- 
ward. Drlgtl  Ecklon  and  Zeyheri  Harvey  I  Burchdl!  n. 
495  and  4478,  etc. 

3.  B.  cordaia,  (linn. !  Spec.  p.  994.)  caule  humili  villo-  * 
sisaimo,  foliis  cordato-ovatis  acuininato-pungentibus  multi- 
nerviis  glabris,  floribus  subsessilibus,  caiycibus  basi  villosis. 

Mountains  near  Cape-Town,  Drtge  1  Sieber !  n.  157, 
Bnrchell !  n.  37,285,  and  6281,  and  many  others. 

*  *  *  Carina  longius  rostrata  akeque  glabra. 

4.  B.  numaeperma,  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  120)  foliis  oblongo- 
lanceolatis  trinerviis  cauleque  glabris  v.  vix  pilosis,  pedun- 
culis  unifloris  flore  parvo  longioribus  calycibusque  pilosis, 
legumine  ovato-oblongo  acuto  1-2-spermo. — Folia  supra 
enervia,  subtus  in  hac  sola  specie  constat)  ter  trinervia  ob- 
servavi,  nervis  inter  se  distantibus.     Ovarium  biovulatum. 

Cape  Colony,  Bowie! 

5.  B.  pungent,  (Mundt  in  Herb.  Hook.)  foliis  lineari- 
lanceolatis  3-5-nerviis,  pedunculit  filiformibus  folia  sub- 
eequantibus  glabris  sub  flore  parvo  2-3-bracteolatis,  legumine 
oblongo-lineari  acuto  pleiospermo. — B.  monosperma,T&.  Mey! 
Comm.  p.  ]  5,  non  DC. — Folia  scepius  trinervia,  nervis  ap- 
proximatis. 

Mountains  of  the  lower  Southern  Region,  Drtge  I  in 
grassy  subalpine  places  near  Oauritz  Hoogte,  Mundt !  also  in 
Bowie's  collection. 

6.  B.  alpestris  (sp.  n.),  glabra,  ramulis  vix  angulatis,  foliis 
ovato-cordatis  mucronato-pungentibus  integerrimis  multi- 
nerviis,  pedunculis  2-3-floris  calyce  longioribus.— Fruticulus 
divaricato-ramosus,  ramulis  brevibus  tenuibus.  Folia  4  lin. 
v.  rarius  6  lin.  longa,  2  lin.  lata,  supra  enervia,  subtus  7-9- 
nervia,  inter  nervos  avenia.  Flores  non  vidi.  Pedunculi 
fructiferi  3-4  lin  longi,  tenues,  versus  apicem  in  pedioellos 
2-3  breves  divisi.  Bracteols  sub  calyce  striate.  Calycis 
tubus  If  lin.  longus,  lacinke  angusto,  setaceo-pungentes, 
tubo  esquilongas.  Legumen  fere  pollicare,  2  lin.  latum, 
acutum,  glabrum. 
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In  subalpine  bushy  places  near  Kochman's  Kloof,  Mundt! 

7.  B.  parviflora,  (Lam.  Diet.  1.  p.  437.)  glabra,  ramulis 
angulatis  subalatisve,  foKis  late  cordato-ovatis  acuminato- 
pungentibus  minute  denticulato-ciliatis  7-H-nerviis  inter 
nervos  viz  obscure  venosis,  pedunculis  confertim  4-6-floris 
calyoe  brevioribus,  calycis  laciniis  tubo  longioribus. — B.  ru#- 
ctfolia,  Sims.  Bot.  Mag.  t.  2128. — E.  Mey !  Comm.  p.  16.— 
B.  ruscifolia  et  B.  parviflora,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh  !  Enum.  p.  163. 
— B.  alata,  Willd.  in  Spr.  Syst.  2.  p.  185— Folia  6-12  lin. 
longa  viz  unquam  semi-pollice  latiora,  utrinque  nervosa. 

Mountains  of  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  Drhje! 
Ecklon  and  Zeyherf  Harvey!  Sieber!  n.  168,  BurcheU!  n. 
7818  and  7990,  and  others. 

8.  B.  latjfolia  (sp.  n.,)  ramulis  angulato-subalatis,  foliis 
orbicularis  mucronulatis  basi  cordatis  integerrimis  v.  margine 
asperis  11-15-nerviis  inter  nervos  obsolete  venosis,  pedun- 
culis brevissimis  multifloris. — Specimen  fructiferum.  Folia 
pollicem  longa  et  lata,  concava,  utrinque  nervosa.  Pedunculi 
brevissimi,  8-12-flori.  Pedicelli  rigidi,  2-3  lin.  longi.  Flores 
non  vidi.  Legumina  8-9  lin.  longa,  3  lin.  lata,  glabra, 
coriacea,  reticulata. 

Cape  Colony,  BurcheU!  n.  8087. 

9.  B.  complicata,  ramulis  teretibus  glabris,  foliis  amplezi- 
caulibus  late  cordato-ovatis  acuminato-pungentibus  inte- 
gerrimis multinerviis  inter  nervos  crebre  et  tenuiter  reticulato- 
venosis,  racemis  multifloris  folio  brevioribus,  calycis  dentibus 
tubo  subbrevioribus. — B.  parviflora,  E.  Mey  !  Comm.  p.  16 
non  Lam. 

Along  rivulets  on  the  Piquetberg,  Drige  ! 

10.  B.  crenata,  (Linn.  Spec.  p.  994)  ramulis  subteretibus 
glabris  pilosulisve,  foliis  orbicularis  profunde  cordatis  mu- 
cronatis  ciliato-denticulatis  multinerviis  reticularis,  pedun- 
culis laze  plurifloris  calycibusque  pilosis,  laciniis  calycinis 
acutis  tubo  brevioribus. 

On  shaded  rocks  in  the  Winterhoeck  and  Dutoits-kloof 
mountains,   Drige!    in  peat  soil   amongst  shrubs    on  the 
mountains  near  Brackfontein,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  ! 
,     11.  B.  undtdatoy  (Thunb.  Prodr.  FI.  Cap.  p.  122)  ramulis 
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aubteretibus  glabris  pilosulisve,  foliis  profunde  cordatis  orbi- 
cularis undulatis  complicatis  apice  reflexo-mueronatis  piloso- 
ciliatis  multinerviis  reticulatis,  pedunculis  1-3-floris  pilosis, 
lactniis  calycinis  angustissimis  tubo  longioribus. — Crotalaria 
perforata,  Linn !  Herb.  Borboma  perforata,  E.  Mey !  Cornm. 
p.  16.  non  Thunb,  B.  ciUata,  Willd.  Spec.  S.  p.  923  et  DC. 
Prodr.  2.  p.  120  ex  parte,  B.  Candolleana,  EckL  et  Zeyh. ! 
Enum.  p.  163.  B.  commutata,  Vog.  Linneea,  10.  p.  596.— 
Auriculae  foliornm  pone  caulem  etsi  s»pe  incumbentes,  con- 
stanter  libera. 

Among  shrubs  and  tall  grass,  and  on  shady  rocks,  Du- 
toits-kloof,  Drlge!  Tulbagh,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher !  and  in 
other  collections. 

12.  B.  perforata,  (Thunb.  Prodr.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  122)  caule 
decumbente  subscandente,  ramulis  subteretibus  glabris  pi- 
losisve,  foliis  perfoliatis  undulatis  obtusis  v.  vix  recurvo-mu- 
cronatis  multinerviis  reticulatis  margine  ciliatis  integerrimisve, 
pedunculis  l-2-floris  folio  brevioribus,  laciniis  calycinis  tubo 
brevioribus.— B.  ciUata,  Willd.  Herb,  (ex  Walpers,)  Spec.  3. 
p.  923  et  DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  120  ex  parte. — Auriculae  foliorum 
pone  caulem  connate.  Flores  minores  quam  in  B.  un- 
dulata. 

Near  Grootvadersbosch  in  Swellendam  Mundt !  Campe 
Bay,  Harvey !  also  BurcheU!  n.  418  and  8014. 

XI.     Rapnia,  Thunb.— (Edmannia,  Thunb. — Vascoa  DC— 
Pelecynthis,  E.  Mey. 

This  genus,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  so  very  natural  a  one,  that 
I  suggested  (Ann.  Mus.  Vind.  2.  p.  142)  the  reuniting  with 
it  Vascoa  and  Pelecynthis,  which  had  been  separated  by  De 
•  Candolle  and  E.  Meyer.  The  same  view  had  been  taken  by 
Walpers,  (Linneea,  13.  p.  462)  although  he  subsequently 
(Repert.  1.  p.  579,)  again  separated  Pelecynthis.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  species  shows  that  it  may  well  be  divided 
into  four  sections,  by  characters  of  nearly  equal  value,  but 
scarcely  of  importance  enough  to  break  up  into  distinct 


/ 
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genera,  bo  natural,  and  at  the  same  time  so  small  a 
group. 

As  a  whole,  the  Raffda  may  be  at  once  known  among 
simple-leaved  Genistas  by  their  smooth  surface,  without  any 
hairs  in  any  part  of  the  plant,  often  more  or  less  glaucous, 
and  turning  black  when  dry,  by  their  leaves  not  many-nerved 
from  the  base,  as  in  Borborua,  and  by  the  inflorescence  which 
is  never  racemose  as  is  Crotaktria;  but  the  peduncles  (except 
in  the  very  few  cases  where  they  are  simple  and  one-flowered) 
are  more  or  less  regularly  dichotomous,  with  foliaceous 
bractea?  frequently  opposite  at  their  ramifications.  In  cha- 
racters derived  from  the  flower,  Rafnia  comes  nearest  to 
Crotaktria ;  but  the  pod  is  very  different. 

Sect.  1.  Vascoa,  DC.  Carina  rostrata.  Folia  lata  am- 
plexicaulia  reticulato-venosissima.    Legumen  polyspermum. 

1.  R.  wrens,  (E.  Mey !  Comm.  p.  I],)  foliis  orbicularis 
cordato-amplexicaulibus  obtusissimis,  calycis  laciniis  4  supe- 
rioribus  acuminato-triangularibus  tubo  sublongioribus  inter 
se  parum  incequalibus. 

Amongst  rocks  on  the  Dutoits-kloof  mountains,  Drhge  ! 

2.  R.  ampfaticaulis,  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  563)  foliis  orbicu- 
/      latis  cordato-amplexicaulibus,  obtusissimis,  calycis  laciniis 

4  superioribus  late  triangularibus  tubo  brevioribus  inter 
se  parum  insequalibus.— Vascoa  amplexicauUs>  DC.  Prodr.  2. 
p.  119. 

Mountains  of  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts ;  Paarlbeig, 
Cederbergen  and  Giftberg,  Drige  I  Tulbaghs-kloof,  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher  I  and  other  collections. 

3.  R.  per/oHata,  (E.  Mey!    Comm.  p.  12.  non  Willd.) 
/     foliis  ovato-orbiculatis  apiculatis  v.  vix  obtuais  basi  cordato- 
amplexicaulibus,  calycis  laciniis  2  supremis  lateralibus  lati- 
oribus  late  cultratis. — Vascoa  perfoliata,  DC.  Prodr.  2.  p. 
119.  V.  acuminata,  E.  Mey.  Linneea  7-  p.  148. 

Rocks  in  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts;  Kockman's- 
kloof,  Mundt!  Tulbagh  and  Hottentot's-holland,  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher!  Dutoits-kloof,  Wupperthat  and  Waaihoek 
Drige  /  also  Burchell !  n.  7550  and  other  collections. 
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Sect  2.  Eurafma. — Rafnia,  E.  Mey.— Calycis  laciniee 
supreme*  lateralibus  approximate.  Carina  rostrata.  Legu- 
men  polyspermum.  Folia  non  amplexicaulia,  uninervia  v. 
penninervia,  obscure  reticulata- ven'osa. 

The  species  of  this  and  the  following  section  run  much 
into  one  another  in  foliage,  and  each  species  varies  much  in 
aspect,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the  inflorescence  is 
developed ;  the  most  constant  characters  must  be  sought  in 
the  calyx  and  carina.  In  this  respect  the  specimens,  I  have 
received  from  Drege  do  not  always  agree  with  the  characters 
given  to  them  by  E.  Meyer,  perhaps  from  some  confusion  in 
sorting  them  for  distribution*  The  synonymy  of  this  part 
of  the  genus  is  therefore  more  than  usually  confused  and 
doubtful. 

4.  R.  ovata,  (E.  "Mey  !  Comm.  p.  12)  caule  subtereti,  foliis 
late  elliptico- ovatis  acuminatis  basi  in  petiolum  angustatis, 
calycis  laciniis  4  superioribus  late  triangularibus  acuminatis 
infima  setacea  caeteris  eequilonga,  legumine  stipitato  late  alato. 

Among  rocks  on  the  Cederbergen,  Drige  t 

5.  R.  trifiora,  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  563)  ramulis  angulatis 
ancipitibusve,  foliis  orbicularis  obovatis  ovatis  v.  ovato-lan- 
ceolatis  basi  rotundatis  subcordatisve,  pedunculis  axillaribus 
l«3-nis  aphyllis  v.  irregulariter  subramosis  foliatis,  calycis 
laciniis  supremis  late  cultratis  lateralibus  lanceolatis  requi- 
latis,  infima  setacea  ceteris  tuboque  breviore,  carina  calyce 
vix  duplo  longiore  leguminis  ala  angusta.— Crotalaria  trifl&ra, 
Linn.  Herb.*    Rafnia  alpina,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  160  ? 

Hills  about  Cape  Town,  and  northward  to  the  Piquetberg, 
and  towards  Oliphant's  River  in  Clanwilliam,  Drege  and 
others;  Burchell!  n.  388.  Perhaps,  also  in  Swellendam 
district,  if  the  R.  triflora,  j3,  and  R.  cordata,  of  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher  belong  to  this  species. 

6.  R.  fastigiata,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1  Enum.  p.  160)  ramulis 
angulatis,  foliis  ovatis  ovato-lanceolatis  v.  oblongis  basi 
cuneatis  rotundatis  subcordatisve  divaricato-venulosis,  pe- 

•  The  R.  lancta  and  R.  oppo$ita  are  also  in  Linnmie's  herbarium,  under 
the  nans  of  Cnkilarm  frgtoro. 
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dunculis  1-3  axillaribns  aphyllis  v.  irregulariter  subratnosis 
foliatis,  calycis  laciniis  4  superioribus  late  lanceolatis,  infima 
setacea  ceeteris  tuboque  breviore,  carina  calyce  subtriplo  Ion- 
giore,  legumine  vix  alato. — Vix  nisi  calycibus  minoribus  a  R. 
triflora  differt. 

Stony  places  on  the  high  mountains  near  Pospas  valley  in 
Swellendam;  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  /,  also  BurcheU  I  n.  7*77- 

7.  R.  intermedia,  (Vogel,  MSS.  ex  Walp.  Linneea  13.  p. 
463)  ramulis  subteretibus,  foliis  inferioribus  obovatis  superi- 
oribus oblongis  obtusis  recurvo-mucronulatis  basi  angustatis, 
venis  infirais  margine  subparallelis,  pedunculis  elongatis 
unifloris,  bracteis  subflore  oppositis  foliaceis,  calycis  laciniis 
2  supremis  late  ovato-cultratis,  lateralibus  lanceolatis  dimidio 
angustioribus,  infima  setacea  ceeteris  tuboque  subaequilonga. 
—R.erecta,  Eckl.  etZeyh!  Enum.  p.  1 60  non  Thunb.  and 
R.  retroflexa>  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  I.  c.  ex  Walpers  non  Thunb. 
R.  cuneifolia,  (litt.  b.  et  c.)  E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  12  ?  non 
Thunb. 

Open  grassy  hills  in  Adow,  and  stony  sides  of  the  Van- 
staadens  River  hills  in  Uitenhage,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  /  I 
have  not  seen  Drfcge's  specimens  from  the  same  locality,  but 
E.  Meyer's  character  agrees  with  this  species.  His  letter  a 
from  a  very  different  part  of  the  colony,  belongs  to  the 
section  Pelecynthis,  and  appears  to  be  the  true  R.  cuneifoUa. 

8.  R.  elliptica,  (Thunb  ? — Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  I  Enum.  p.  160) 
ramulis  angulatis,  foliis  oblongo-v.  subovato-ellipticis  acutis 
basi  angustatis,  venis  infimis  margine  subparallelis,  pe- 
dunculis in  axillis  1-3  elongatis  unifloris,  bracteis  subflore 
oblongis  oppositis  foliaceis,  calycis  laciniis  4  superioribus 
lanceolatis  subulato-acuminatis,  infima  lanceolato-subulata 
concava  ceeteris  tuboque  longiore. 

Stony  sandy  sides  of  mountains,  near  Pickeniers-kloof  in 
CI  an  william.    Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

9.  R.  lancea,  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  119)  ramulis  subangulatis, 
foliis  oblongis  lanceolatisve,  pedunculis  axiHaribus  unifloris 
v.  subdichotome-ramosis  foliatis,  calycis  laciniis  4  superiori- 
bus lanceolatis  subcultratis  per  anthesin  plus  minus  connatts, 
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i  nfima  lineari-setacea  ceteris  paratn  breviore  tubo  longiore, 
leguroine  sessili  lanceolato  acuto. 

Sandy  plains  in  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  and 
mouth  of  the  Klyn  river,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  !  Drige  I  and 
others;  Burchell!  n.  3754  and  8178;  also  Sidbury,  near 
Graham's  Town  in  Albany,  Burke  /,  a  very  distant  locality, 
but  the  specimens  are  precisely  similar  to  those  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape-Town. 

10.  R.  angulata,  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  564)  ramulis  angu- 
latis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  anguste  cuneatis  v.  Hnearibus, 
ramulis  floriferis  subdichotomis  foliatis,  laciniis  calycinis  4 
superioribus  lanceolatis  parum  insequilatis,  infima  lineari- 
setacea  cteteris  subbreviore  tubo  parum  longiore,  legumine 
basi  longe  angustato  stipitato. — R.  angusttfolia,  et  R.filifolia, 
Thunb.  1.  a,  Pelecynthis  dichotoma,  E.  Mey!  ex  specim.  a  cl. 
Drfege  accepto  vix  tamen  Comm.  p.  14. — A  very  variable 
species  having  sometimes  the  leaves  much  like  those  of  R. 
lancea*  and  sometimes  very  narrow  linear. 

Very  common  in  sandy  hills,  and  sides  of  mountains  in 
Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts  from  the  Table  Mountain 
to  the  Drakenstein  and  Hottentots-holland  mountains, 
Drige!  Ecklon  and  Zeyher !  etc.  Burchell!  n.  228,  777  and 
7588. 

11.  R.  humilis,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  162),  which  with 
Walpers  I  should  presume  to  be  the  same  as  R.  EcMonis, 
E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  1 2,  (neither  of  which  specimens  have  I 
seen)  is  said  to  differ  from  R.  angulata,  by  the  large  obtuse 
upper  divisions  of  the  calyx. 

Cape  Flats,  Ecklon,  according  to  E.  Meyer,  near  Con- 
stantia,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

Sect.  3.  Pelecynthis,  E.  Mey.— Calycis  laciniee  supremee  a 
lateralibus  sinu  lata  separata.  Carina  subfornicata  late  et 
oblique  truncata  v.  utrinque  emarginata.  Legumen  poly- 
spermum.     Folia  Eurqfnue. 

12.  R.  opposita,  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  564)'  foliis  caulinis 
cuneato-oblongis  sublanceolatisve  acutis  mucronatis  basi  an- 
gustatis,  ramis  floralibus  subdichotomis  foliatis,  pedicellis 
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intra  bracteas  foliaceas  solitariis,  calycis  laciniis  lateralibus  a 
supremis  ©quilatis  remotis,  infima  angustissima  sequilonga, 
carina  late  subrostrata  emarginata,  legumine  stipitato. — Gro- 
talaria  opposite,  Linn !  Herb.*  Pelecynthis  opposita,^.  Mey. 
Comm.  p.  14. 

Cape,  Stellenbosch  and  Swellendam  districts,  Ecklon  cmd 
Zeyher/  also  Bvrchell!  n.  780  and  6892. 

13.  R.  axillaris,  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  564  ?)  ramis  teretibus, 
raraulis  floriferis  dichotomis  subancipitibus,  foliis  ovato-eHip- 
ticis  oblongisve  utrinque  acutis  nitidis  venosis,  pedicelbs 
intra  folia  suprema  brevissimis  solitariis,  laciniia  calycbis 
superioribus  lanceolato-triangularibus,  inferiore  subulata  eequi- 
longa,  legumine  subsessili  basi  breviter  angustato  lanceolate 
—Pelecynthis  axillaris,  E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  14. 

Near  Cape  Town,  Harvey!  and  others;  Hottentots-hol- 
land  and  Klyn  River  mountain,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

14.  R.  corymbosa  (Walp.  Linnaea,  13.  p.  484)  ramulis  suban- 
gulatis,  foliis  oblongo-ellipticis  lanceolatisve  nitidis  nervosis 
basi  angustatis,  floribus  ad  apices  ramulorum  pluribus,  pedun- 
culis  brevibus  aphyllis,  calycis  laciniis  superioribus  brevibui 
late  triangularibus  infima  subulata  longiore.. — Pelecynthis 
corymbosa,  E.  Mey !  Comm.  p.  14  et  eo  teste,  Rafnia  sjricata, 
Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  564  sed  hoc  synonymon  mihi  vaMe 
dubium  videtur. — Species  a  R.  cuneifoUa  parum  differt,  foliis 
angustioribus,  carina  tenuiore. 

Paarlberg,  Drige  ! 

15.  R.  cunetfolia,  (Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  563)  ramulis  supers* 
tereti-compressis  v.  subancipitibus,  foliis  obovatis  v.  superi- 
oribus ovato-rhombeis  acutiusculis  basi  cuneatis  nervosis, 
floribus  ad  apices  ramulorum  subcorymbosis,  peduncabs 
brevibus  aphyllis,  calycis  laciniis  superioribus  tubo  aequi- 
longis  late  triangularibus  infima  subulata  longiore,  carina 
apice  late  truncata. — Crotalaria  cuneiformis,  Lam.  Diet.  2.  p. 
195,  Rafnia  cuneifolia,  E.  Mey.  lilt,  a  in  Herb,  meo  vix 

*  The  Linaaan  herbarium  contains  also  under  the  same  name  two  forms 
of  R.  angulata. 
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tamen  Comm.  p.  12  nee  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  R.  racetnosa,  Eckl. 
etZeyh.  Enum.  p.  161  ?— The  Rafnia  cuneifoUa  of  Thunberg 
is  referred  both  by  E.  Meyer,  and  by  Walpers  to  the  section 
Eurafnia;  but  his  detailed  description  of  the  calyx  and 
corolla,  although  he  does  not  state  the  form  of  the  carina, 
shows  plainly  that  it  is  a  Pelecynthis  he  had  in  view,  and  my 
specimen  so  named  in  Drege*s  collection  belongs  certainly  to 
this  section.  I  presume  it  to  be  the  same,  also,  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  Walpers  as  being  named  R.  cuneifolia  in 
Willdenow's  herbarium. 

In  dry  rocky  mountainous  situations,  near  Paarl  and 
Dutoite-kloof,  Drege  ! 

16.  R.  rhomboidea,  (Walp.  Linnaea  13.  p.  464)  ramulis 
subteretibus,  foliis  ovato-rhombeis  ellipticis  oblongisve  acu- 
tiusculis  basi  cuneatis  uninerviis,  venis  inconspicuis,  floribus 
ad  apices  ramorum  1-3,  pedunculis  brevibus  aphyllis,  calycis 
laciniis  tubo  ecquilongis,  superioribus  triangularibus,  infima 
subulata  cequilonga,  carina  apice  utrinque  late  emarginata. — 
Pelecynthis  rhomboidea,  E.  Mey  !  Comm.  p.  14,  R.  cuneifolia, 
Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  161  non  Thunb. — More  branched 
and  leaves  smaller  than  in  R.  cuneifolia. 

Sandy  places  amongst  rocks,  near  Tulbagh,  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher  /,  Piquetberg,  Drige  ! 

Sect.  4.  Caminotropis. — Hybotropis  et  Caminotropis ,  E. 
Mey.  —  Calyx  Pelecynthis.  Carina  fornicate,  obtusa. 
Ovarium  biovulatum.  Legumen  longe  stipitatum,  1-2  sper- 
roum. 

17*  R«  dichototna,  (Eckl.  etZeyh.!  Enum.  p.  161)  ramulis 
floriferis  dichotomis  ancipitibus,  foliis  late  ovatis  oblongisve 
acutis  obtusisve  crassis  enerviis,  floribus  intra  folia  ultima 
solitariis  subsessilibus,  calycis  laciniis  acuminatis  tubo  bre- 
vioribus,  carina  fornicata  obtusa  dorso  subgibba. — Pelecynthis 
gibba,  E/Mey.  Comm.  p.  14  teste  Walpersio. 

Mountains  near  Gnadendal,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  I  also 
Burchell !  n.  7742. 

18  R.  retroflexa,  (Thunb  ?  Fl.  Cap.  p.  565)  ramulis  filifor- 
mibus  teretibus,  foliis  obovatis  ovatisve  alternis  v.  ultimis 

vol.  "  2l 
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oppositis,  floribus  ad  apices  ramulorum  paucis  pedicellatis 
parvis,  calycis  laciniis  acutis  tubo  subbrevioribus,  carina  for- 
nicata. — Pelecynthis  retroflexa*  E.  Mey !  Comm.  p.  15. 
Onder  Bokkeveld  ?  Drige  ! 

19.  R.  diffusa,  (Thumb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  565)  ascendens,  glau- 
cescens,  ramulis  erectis  tenuibus  floriferis  subdichotomis, 
foliis  obovatis  oblongisve  basi  angustatis  enerviis  v.  obscure 
uninerviis  floribus  intra  folia  ultima  subsolitariis,  calycis 
laciniis  tubo  brevioribus. — Pelecynthis  diffusa*  E.  Mey ! 
Comm.  p.  15. — Thunberg's  synonyms  referred  to  this  and 
the  preceding  species,  by  E.  Meyer,  are  very  doubtful,  owing 
to  the  insufficiency  of  his  characters. 

Onder  Bokkeveld  and  Cedarbergen,  Drige  ! 

20.  R.  pauciflora,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  162)  is  un- 
known to  me,  but  from  his  description  of  the  pod  I  should 
refer  it  to  this  section.  Walpers  considers  Pelecynthis  dicho- 
toma  of  E.  Mey.  as  the  same.  My  specimen  so  named  in 
Dr&ge's  collection  is  the  Rafnia  angulata*  belonging  to 
Eurafnia,  which  induces  me  to  suppose  there  has  been  some 
error  in  the  distribution  of  the  specimens. 

Stony  sides  of  the  mountains  of  Tulbagh  valley,  Ecklon 
andZeyher. 

XII.    EuchLora,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.—Microtropis,  E.  Meg. 

1.  E.  serpens,  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  171).— Ononis 
hhrsuta,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  584,  Crotalaria  serpens,  E.  Mey  1 
Linneea  J.  p.  153,  Microiropis  hirsuta,  E.  Mey!  Comm.  p. 
65. — A  small  plant  with  the  calyx  and  foliage  of  Rqfnia,  the 
habit,  the  hairs,  corolla  and  pod  of  Lotononis. 

Sandy  plains  of  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  districts,  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher  !  Drige  !  Thunberg  ! 

XIII.     Heylandia,  DC. 

1.  H.  latebrosa,  (DC.  Leg.  Mem.  p.  201.) — H.  hebecarpay 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  200  t.  34,  et  H.  leiocarpa,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  200. — 
Wight  and  Amott  have  correctly  considered  the  three  sup- 
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posed  species  of  this  genus  as  one.  It  is  closely  allied  te 
Orotaiaria  in  which  Roxburgh  had  included  it,  but  is  easily 
known  by  its  constantly  axillary  inflorescence,  and  small 
lenticular  flat  pod. 

Coipmon  in  open  sunny  pastures  in  Upper  India,  Royle  ! 
Jaguemont  f  Edgeworth  !  etc.  in  Hurdwar,  Wallich  !  (Cat.  n. 
5342)  in  the  Peninsula,  Russell  I  Heyne  !  Wight  /  etc.  Ceylon 
Leschenault. 

XIV.  Lupinus,  Linn. — J.  G.  Agardh,  Syn.  Lupin. 

This  genus,  closely  allied  to  Crotalaria,  yet  distinguished 
from  alt  Genistea  by  the  tendency  of  the  stipules  to  adhere  to 
the  petiole,  does  not  strictly  belong  to  the  geographical  region 
now  under  consideration,  and  is  only  mentioned  here  for  the 
purpose  of  adverting  to  two  supposed  South  African,  and  one 
Asiatic  species  included  in  Agardh's  excellent  monography, 
although  amongst  species  unknown  to  him. 

L.  inlegrifolius,  (Linn.  Spec.  p.  1016  and  Thunh.  FL  Cap. 
p.  589),  appears  to  have  been  described  from  a  specimen  of 
Burma  nn's.  Neither  Thunberg  nor  any  of  the  later  botanists, 
who  have  been  at  the  Cape  have  ever  found  it.  The  descrip- 
tions, moreover,  both  of  Linnaeus  and  Thunberg  so  exactly 
agree  with  the  Lupinus  villosus  of  North  America,  that  I 
cannot  help  concluding  that  Desrousseaux  was  right  in  con- 
sidering the  latter  as  Linnaeus's  species,  and  that  some 
mistake  had  occurred  as  to  the  country  from  whence 
Burmann  had  procured  it.  Willdenow,  it  is  true,  says  of  his 
L.  villosus,  "  certe  diversus  a  sequente"  (L.  iniegrtfolio),  but 
the  only  distinctions  he  gives,  are  the  flowers  blue  in  L. 
integrtfolius,  and  "  rubicund®"  in  L.  villosus,  and  the  calyxes 
alternate  in  the  former,  semiverticillate  in  the  latter.  But 
according  to  Torrey  and  Gray  (FI.  N.  Amer.  1.  p.  382)  the 
L.  villosus  includes  a  variety  with  reddish  purple  and  another 
with  blue  flowers,  as  indeed  may  be  observed  in  several 
species  of  Lupinus,  and  the  flowers  of  the  N.  American  plant 
are  so  irregularly  subverticillate,  that  they  may  be  often  quite 
as  well  described  as  alternate,  or  rather  spiral. 

2  l  2 
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L.  Cochinchmensis,  (Lonr.  Fl.  Cochinch.  p.  429)  has  been 
already  referred  by  Wight  and  Arnott,  PL  Penins.  Ind.  Or. 
1.  p.  187,  to  Crotafaria  retusa,  with  which  plant  Loureiro's 
description  agrees  perfectly. 

L.  africamis,  (Lour.  1.  c.)  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  is 
certainly  not  a  Litpinus,  but  his  description  is  too  short  to 
guess  at  the  plant  he  has  so  designated,  at  least,  until  the 
plants  of  that  country  are  better  known. 

The  annual  Lupins  either  indigenous  to,  or  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean  region,  do  not  appear  to 
extend  far  enough  into  the  interior  from  the  North  Coast  of 
Africa,  or  eastward  into  Asia,  to  be  included  in  the  present 
paper. 

XV.     Crotalaria,  Linn.  DC. — Chrysocalyx,  Guillem.  et 
Perrott. — Clavulium,  Dew. 

A  very  extensive  genus,  having  a  very  wide  range  in  all 
warm  climates,  and  constantly  known  by,  the  beaked  carina,* 
combined  with  the  pod  always  turgid,  even  when  young. 
A  few  Cape  species  belonging  to  the  Oliganthce  come  very 
near  to  some  Lotononides,  but  even  here  the  line  is  easily 
drawn,  if  all  species  where  both  characters  are  combined,  are 
retained  in  Crotalaria,  and  all  those  of  this  set,  where  either 
the  carina  is  blunt  or  the  pod  flat  when  young,  are  referred 
to  Lot  ononis. 

The  genus  has  been  divided  by  Endlicher,  Gen.  PL  p. 
1262  into  five  sections,  (exclusive  of  Priotropis  and  Amphi- 
nomia),  according  to  modifications  of  the  pod,  but  the  diffe- 
rences there  given,  are  in  most  cases  neither  so  well  defined 
nor  so  conformable  to  habit  as  one  would  be  led  to  suppose 
by  examining  a  few  species  only  of  each  section,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  find  any  other  positive  character  derived  from 
the  flower  or  fruit  to  break  up  this  very  natural  genus  into 
sections.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured,  after  Wight  and 
Arnott,  to  arrange  the  species  into  groups  only,  characterised 
chiefly  by  the  foliage  and  habit. 

•  The  carina  in  C.  purpurea  has  a  «hort  and  rather  Want  beak ;  in  all 
the  other  species  I  am  acquainted  with,  it  is  sharply  beaked. 
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As  to  the  two  last  sections  of  Endlicher,  PriotrqpU  should 
perhaps  be  retained  as  a  distinct  genus,  on  account  of  the 
perfectly  flat  pod,  though  it  be  so  exactly  a  Crotalaria  in 
habit  and  every  other  character.  Amphinomia,  a  name  given 
by  De  Candolle  to  Thunberg's  Connarus  decumbens  is  too 
little  known  to  be  referred  with  certainty  to  any  genus.  The 
original  specimen  was  received  by  Thunberg  from  Burmann,. 
in  whose  own  herbarium  De  Candolle  does  not  find  it,  and 
no  modern  botanist  has  ever  seen  it.  E.  Meyer,  Comm.  p. 
154,  suspects  it  to  be  the  Crotalaria  oxyptera,  E.  Mey.  des*- 
cribed  below  under  Lotononis,  and  he  may  be  right  if  Thun- 
berg has  drawn  his  description  of  the  petals  from  some 
totally  different  plant,  or  from  his  own  imagination.  But 
this  point  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  an  inspection  of  Thun- 
berg's own  herbarium,  if  the  specimen  exists  there ;  if  not, 
the  genus  should  be  entirely  omitted  as  a  blunder  not  now  to 
be  cleared  up. 

Series  1.  Simplicifolle,  Folia  rimplieia*  sessika,  nee  in 
petiolo  articulata. 

§  1 .  Armaria.  Suffrutices  v.  herb®  rigidae,  prostrates  v. 
divaricato-ramosissimae,  pauci-foliato.  Pedunculi  terminates 
v.  demum  oppositifolii,  remoti-flori,  deflorati  saepe  spines- 
centes.  Legumen  ovoideum  v.  globosum,  sessile,  saepius 
pubescens. — Species  omnes  hie  enumerate. 

1.  C.  A&gyptiaca,  (sp.  n.)  rigida,  ramosissma,  subspinescens, 
ramulis  tomento  brevi  canescentibus  v.  glabris,  foliis  raris 
ovatis  oblongisve  undulatis  calycibusque  tomentoso-pubes- 
centibus,  ovario  2-8-ovulato,  legumine  ovoideo  calyce  2-3-plo 
longiore  glabro  v.  juniore  minute  tomentello. — Rami  breves, 
juncei,  saepe  fere  aphylli. 

Lower  Egypt.*  Desert  of  Suez  almost  buried  in  the  sand, 
Bovi!  n.  184;  Desert  of  the  Sinai,  Bovif  n.  521,  & 
Fhcher! 

2.  C.  Tliebaica,  (DC.  Prodr.  2.  p.  1 28)  prostrata,  spinescens, 

*  Although  not  strictly  within  the  Indo- African  region,  I  have  included 
this  species  in  order  to  give  a  complete  Enumeration  of  the  Crotalarim  o£ 
the  old  World. 
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ramulis  pilis  brevibus  patentibus  villosis,  foliis  ovatis  rarius 
oblongis  undulatis  calycibusque  villosis,  ovario  2-3-ovulato, 
legumine  calyce  dimidio  longiore  subgloboso  pubescente. — 
Pedunculi  seepius  2-3-flori.  Ovula  ssepissime  2  cum  tertio 
minore  abortiente. 

Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Sands  of  the  province  of 
Sennaar,  Kotschy  !  PI.  Nub.  n.  343,  along  roads  about 
Thebes  and  in  the  Island  of  Pbilos,  Delile,  Lower  Egypt, 
Kotscky  !  n.  902,  Tentyra,  Sieber I  Kingdom  of  Mascate, 
Aucher-Eloy  n.  4354  and  4464. 

3.  C.  armaria,  prostrata,  subspinescens,  ramulis  pilis  pa- 
ftenti-reflexis  dense  villosis,  foliis  ovatis  oblongisve  undulatis 
ealycibusque  villosissimis,  ovario  8-10-ovulato,  legumine 
calyce  duplo  longiore  ovoideo  villosissimo — C.  Thebaica, 
Guill.  et  Perrott !  Fl.  Seneg.  1.  p.  160  non  DC. — Pedunculi 
pluriflori.     Facile  a  preecedente  ovario  distinguitur.' 

Western  tropical  Africa.  Very  frequent  in  the  dry  sandy 
regions  of  Walo,  at  Cape  Verd,  etc.  Lepriewr  and  Perrottet ! 
Heudelot ! 

4.  C.  Burhia,  (Hamilt. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5386)  divaricate- 
ramosissima,  vix  spinescens,  ramulis  sericeo-pubescentibus, 
foliis  oblongis  adpresse  pilosis,  calycibus  villosissimis,  ovario 
4-6-ovulato,  legumine  ovoideo  villosissmo. — Stirps  C.  Thebaic* 
affinis,  arida,  paucifoliata,  sed  altior,  ramulis  longioribus. 
Pedunculi  elongati,  saepius  multiflori.  Ovula  scepissime  4 
vidi,  quinto  v.  rarius  sexto  minore  abortiente. 

Western  India.  Dry  sandy  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jumna,  Hamilton!  between  Delhi  and  Khurnaul,  Royle ! 
between  Saintol  and  Ranjee,  Jaquemont  I  Balawali  in  Loodi- 
hana,  Edgeworth  ! 

§  2.  Diffusa.  Herbee  plus  minus  villosce.  Caules  prostrati, 
seepe  filiformes.  Folia  disticha,  saepe  valde  dissimilia,  ex 
ovato  lanceolata.  Stipulee  parvae  v.  nullce,  nee  decunrentes. 
Pedunculi  per  anthesin  oppositifolii,  1-2-rarius  pluriflori 
Flores  (nisi  in  C.  btfaria  et  C.  multiflora)  parvi. — Species 
omnes  hie  enumerates. 

The  plants  of  this  group  have  the  habit  of  the  smaller  AlaUt, 
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but  the  stipules  are  never  decurrent,  not  even  those  belong- 
ing to  the  leaf  opposed  to  the  peduncle.  They  also  have 
sometimes  the  general  appearance  of  some  Calycinoe,  but  in 
the  latter  group  the  racemes  are  terminal,  or  only  become 
lateral  by  the  elongation  of  the  branch  when  the  flowering 
id  considerably  advanced,  whilst  in  the  Diffusa  the  peduncles 
are  already  leaf-opposed,  when  the  flowers  begin  to  expand. 

*  Legumine  hirto  subgloboso. 

5.  C.  biflora,  (linn !— W.  et  Arn.!  Prodr.  I.  p.  190.)— 
Wall  Cat.  n.  5417,  A.  B.  exparte,  C.  D. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Shady  pasture  ground,  about 
hedges,  etc.  Roxburgh,  Russell  /,  Heyne  /,  Wight  /, 

6.  C.  globosa,  (Wight.!  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5412).— W.  et 
Arn.  I  Prodr.  1.  p.  190. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Dindygul  Hills,  Wight ! 

*  *  Legumine  oblongo  glabra* 

7*  C.filipes,  (sp.  n.)  prostrata,  pilis  longis  cQiata,  caule 
filiform!  gracillimo,  stipulis  nullis,  foliis  oblique  cordato- 
ovatis  sublanceolatisque,  pedunculis  1-2-floris  tenuissimis, 
calycis  laciniis  lanceolatis  inftmaque  angustiore  corolla 
triente  brevioribus,  ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  ovoideo 
glabro  calyce  duplo  longiore. — Species  gracillima.  Folia  vix 
semipollicaria.  Flores  magnitudine  Heylandue.  Ovula  fere 
20.    Legumen  3  lin.  longum. 

Western  India.  Very  common  in  grassy  situations  in  the 
Island  of  Salcette,  near  Bombay,  Jaquemont  /,  in  the  Deccan 
between  Nasik  and  Gutpoor,  Edgeworth  ! 

8.  C.  prostrata,  (Roxb. !— W.et  Arn  !  Prodr.  1.  p.  189).— 
Mart.  Denkschr.  Acad.  Mun.  6.  p.  155.  t.  E.  Wall.  Cat.  n. 
5419. 

Lower  India.  Courtallum  in  the  Peninsula,  fPight.  / 
Monghyr  and  Sukanaghur,  Hamilton  I  Sadhoura,  Edgeworth  I 
Kheeree  Pass,  Royle,  Prome,  WdlUch  ! 

9.  C.  filtformis,  (Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5389)  diffusa,  pubescens, 
ramulis  tenuibus,    stipulis  parvis    subreniformi-acuminatia, 
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foliis  ovatis  oblongisve  basi  angustatis  utrinque  pilosulis 
subtus  pallidis,  peduiiculis  filiformibus  1-2-floris,  calycis  ad- 
presse  pilosi  laciniis  lanceolatis  corolla  parum  brevioribus, 
ovario  multi-ovulato,  legumine  oblongo  glabro  calyce  triplo 
longiore. —  Folia  sspe  bipollicaria.  Flores  magnitudine 
Heylandue.  Legumen  8-10  lin.  longum. 
Mountains  of  Prome,  Wallich! 

10.  C.  humi/usa,  (Grab.  I  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5421)  diffusa, 
prostrata,  villosa,  stipulis  parvis  setaceis  reflexis,  foliis  obo- 
yatis  ovatisve  rarius  oblongis  utrinque  pilosis  subtus  canes- 
centibus,  pedunculis  teruiibus  2-4-fioris,  bracteis  mjnutis 
setaceis,  calyce  subadpresse  piloso  corollam  subeequante, 
ovario  multi-ovulato,  legumine  oblongo  glabro  calyce  dimidio 
longiore. — Planta  seepius  parva,  humilis.  Flores  minimi* 
Legumen  vix  3  lin.  longum. 

Himalaya.  Nipal,  Wallich  /.  Firhill  at  the  height  of  4  to 
5000  feet,  Edgeworth  ! 

11.  C.  acicularis,  (Ham. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5390),  diffusa, 
prostrata,  pilis  longis  hirta,  stipulis  lanceolatis  reflexis,  foliis 
obovatis  ovatis  oblongisve  utrinque  pilosis  subtus  pallidis, 
pedunculis  6-20-floris,  bracteis  cordato-lanceolatis,  calycibus 
pilis  longis  hirsutissimis  corollam  eequantibus  v.  superan- 
tibus,  ovario  multi-ovulato,  legumine  oblongo  glabro  calyce 
dimidio  longiore. — Folia  quam  in  C.  ferruginea  minora* 
Species  inter  affines  floribus  parvis  numerosis  pilosissimis 
distinctissima. 

Eastern  India.  Masurgunj,  Hamilton!  Sillet,  de  Siha! 
Gomez  !  Mountains  of  I'rome  and  Taong  Dong,  Wallich  ! 

12.  C.  ferruginea,  (Grah  !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5398),  pros- 
trata, diffusa,  ferrugineo- villosa,  stipulis  oblique  lanceolatis 
acuminatis  deflexis,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  rarius  lanceolatis 
utrinque  pilosis  subtus  pallidis,  pedunculis  2-4-floris,  bracteis 
bracteolisque  parvis  linearibus,  calyce  villoso  corollam  sub- 
superante,  ovario  multi-ovulato,  legumine  glabro  calyce  2-3- 
plo  longiore.— C.  obliqua,  Wall!  Cat.  n.  5388  B  et  C— 
C.  canescens,  Wall.  1  Cat.  n.  5415.  C.  crassifolia,  Ham. !  in 
Wall.  Cat.  n.    5416. — Affinis  C.  humifuscs  sed  flores  plus 
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duplo  majores  et  legumen  maturum  8-10  lin.  longum.  Simil- 
lima  etiam  C.  ova&  (ex  America  boreali)  sed  folia  hujus 
seepius  breviora  et  stipulae  saltern  folii  pedunculo  oppositi 
ploa  minus  decurrunt. 

Mountains  of  India.  Goolpara,  Hamilton !  Nipal,  WaUich  ! 
Mishmee  hills,  Griffiths!  n.  19,  Taong  Dong,  WaUich!  also 
Ceylon,  Walker! 

/3.  major,  calyce  8  lin.  longo,  legumine  sesquipollicare, 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuming !  n.  1 628.    An.  species  proprio. 

***  Legumine  oblongo  hirsuto. 

IS.  C.  evolvuloules,  (Wight. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5410)  pros- 
trate, villosa,  stipulis  lanceolatis  deflexis,  foliis  obovatis 
ovatisve  rarius  oblongis  obtusis  utrinque  piloso-hispidulis, 
pedunculis  3-G-floris,  bracteis  lanceolato-acuminatis,  calycis 
hirsuti  laciniis  immarginatis  corolla  triente  brevioribus,  ovario 
multi-ovulato,  legumine  oblongo  hirsuto  calyce  subtriplo 
longiore.— C.  hirsuta,  Wall.  I  Cat.  n.  5413,  A,  C.9C.evol- 
vuhides,  W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  188  ex  parte. — A  sequente 
foliis  parvis  apice  rotundato-obtusis  facile  distincta. 

Indian  Peninsula.  Dindygul  hills,  Wight!  also  Ceylon 
according  to  Arnott. 

14.  C.  hirsuta,  (Willd.  Spec.  3,  p.  978),  prostrata,  piloso- 
hispida,  ramulis  tenuibus  rigidulis,  stipulis  lanceolato-setaceis 
patentibus,  foliis  ovatis  oblongis  lanceolatisve  acutis  utrinque 
parce  pilosis,  pedunculis  3-5-floris,  bracteis  lanceolatis  acumi- 
nata, calycis  pilosi  laciniis  immarginatis  corolla  brevioribus, 
ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  longe  piloso  oblongo  calyce 
duplo  longiore. — C.  hirsuta,  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5413,  JB.  C.  dicho- 
toma,  Roth.  Nov.  PL  Spec.  p.  340.  C.  rubiginosa,  Roxb. 
Fl.  Indw  3,  p.  269,  non  Willd.  C.  btfaria,  Wall. !  Cat.  n. 
5399  ex  parte.   C.  triflora,  Heyne  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5387* 

Indian  Peninsula,  Heyne !  Northern  India.  Choor,  Royle! 
Sirmore  in  the  Himalaya,  Edgeworth  I 

15.  C.  btfaria,  (Linn.!  W.  et  Arn.!  Prodr.  1,  p.  188), 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5399  ex  parte,  et  specimina  nonnulla  cum  n. 
5417*  B.  mixta. 
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Indian  Peninsula,  Wight !  Heyne  ! 

16.  C.  multiflora,  diffusa,  hispida,  stipulis  lanceolato- 
setaceis  deflexis,  foliis  ovatis  lanceolatisve  acutis  utrinque 
hispidulis,  pedunculis  rigidis  plurifloris,  bracteis  lanceolato- 
setaceis,  calycis  hispiduli  laciniis  lanceolatis  late  marginatis 
corolla  (maxima)  parum  brevioribus,  ovario  multiovulato, 
legumine  oblongo  hirsuto  calyce  vix  duplo  longiore.— C. 
bifaria  var.  tmUtiflora,  Am.  !  in  Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  18.  pars 
1,  p.  329.— C.  btfarue  certe  affinis,  tamen  vix  pro  ejus  varietas 
habenda.  Folia  majora,  firmiora,  sepissime  acuta.  Pedun- 
culi  4-10  poll,  longi.  Bracteae  minores,  angustiores.  Flores 
duplo  fere  majores,  calyce  pollicari,  vexillo  amplo  insigniter 
striate.    Carina  margine  et  dorso  dense  lanata. 

Ceylon,  Walker! 

§  3.  Alatce.  Caules  nunc  diffusi,  nunc  basi  tantum  decum- 
bentes,  v.  omnino  erecti.  Stipulae  omnes  v.  saltern  folii 
pedunculo  sub-oppositi  plus  minus  secuo  caulem  decurrentes. 
Pedunculi  pauci-rarius  multi-flori,  terminates  v.  laterales, 
rarius  exacte  oppositifolii.  Legumen  in  omnibus  polysper- 
mum,  glabrum. 

The  plants  of  this  group,  approaching  in  habit  sometimes 
to  the  Diffusa,  sometimes  to  the  ErecUe,  are  readily  known 
by  their  stipules. 

17.  C.  rubiginosa,  (Willd.— W.  et  Arn.!  Prodr.  1.  p.  181). 
C.  ovalifolia,  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5411. — Flores  quam  in  C.  alata 
paullo  majores,  habitus  fere  C.  evolvuloidis. 

Indian  Peninsula.  Dindygul  hills,  Wight!  CapL  W. 
Russell!  Mazaburam,  Sir  F.  Adam! 

18.  C.  scabreUa  (W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  181).  C.  Wight- 
tana  var.  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5858,  B. — Flores  quam  in  C.  alata 
duplo  majores,  ceeterum  ei  valde  affinis. 

Indian  Peninsula,  Wight !    Ceylon,  Walker  ! 

19.  C.  alata,  (Roxb.— DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  124),  erecta,  elata 
v.  basi  subdecumbens,  adpresse  pilosa,  stipulis  triangularibus 
longe  decurrentibus,  foliis  ovatis  oblongisve  subtus  pallidi- 
oribus,  pedunculis  plurifloris,  calycis  laciniis  lanceolatis, 
superioribus  paullo  latioribus  corollam  subeequantibus,  lego- 
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mine  breviter  Btipitato  calyee  pluries  longiore.— Wall. !  Cat. 
n.  5356.    C.  sagitticaulis,  Wall.  1  Cat.  n.  6357. 

Indian  mountains,  Goolpara  and  Morung,  Hamilton! 
DhCtn  and  Subsewalih  jungles,  Edgeworth  !  Himalaya,  Ragle! 
Jacqutmontf  Upper  and  Lower  Nipal,  Wallichl  Sillet, 
De  Stiva !  Prome  mountains,  Wallich ! 

20.  C.  Wigktiana,  (Grah. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5358,  A.— W. 
etArn.l  Prodn  1,  p.  181.) 

Dindygul  hills,  Wight ! 

[Besides  the  above,  the  following  American  species  belong 
to  the  Alatm :  1.  C.  ovalis,  Pursh  from  North  America ;  2. 
C.  Hookeriana,  Alph.  DC,  from  Mexico,  scarcely  different 
from  C.  ovalis;  3.  C.  Purshii,  DC,  North  America;  4.  C 
sagittatis,  Linn.,  North  America;  5.  C  bupkvrtfolia,  Schlecht. 
Mexico;  6.  C  stipularia,  Desv.,  (C  Espadilla,  Humb.  et 
Kunth.,  C.  sagittate,  Veil.  Fl.  Flum.  7-  t.  Ill),  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Brasil  and  Peru ;  7-  CMatthewsana,  sp.  n.  basi 
decumbens  v.  erecta,  pilis  patentibus  hirsuta,  stipulis  floralibus 
lanceolato-acuminatis  longe  et  anguste  decurrentibus  cnteris 
obsoletis,foliis  oblongis  lanceolatis  linearibusve  subtus  glaucia 
parce  pilosis,  pedunculis  lateralibus  elongatis  pancifloris, 
calyee  corollam  superante  patentim  piloso,  legumine  sessile ; 
Affinis  C  pterocauli,  calyx  multo  major :  Casapi  in  Peru, 
Matthews !  n.  1934 ;  8.  C  pterocaula,  Desv.  (C  genisteUa, 
Humb.  et  Kuntb.,  C  hewaptera,  Schranck),  Guiana,  Brasil, 
and  Peru;  9.  C.  vehttina,  Benth.,  Brasil;  10.  C  Pohliana, 
Benth.,  (C.Heldiana,  Alpb.  DC?  Not.  8,  PL  Hort.  Gen. 
p.  21),  Brasil;  11.  C  divergent,  Benth.,  Brasil;  12.  C 
otoptera,  Benth.,  Brasil ;  19.  C.  vespertilio,  Benth.,  (C  race- 
mosa,  Veil.  Fl.  Flum.  v.  7*  t.  106,  forma  parvistipula), 
Brasil.] 

§  4.  Glauc*.  Caules  adscendentes  v.  erecti,  virgati,  cum 
tota  planta  glaberrimi.  Folia  angusta.  Stipulae  null®. 
Pedunculi  pauciflori,  terminales  v.  oppositifolii.  Legumen 
polyspermum,  stipitatum,  glabrum.  8pecies  omnes  hie  enu- 
merate. 

21.  C.  genisttfoliaj  (Schum.  Beskr.,  PL  Guin.,  p.  335), 
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glabra,  tenuis,  ramis  foliosis  subdichotomis,  foliis  lanceolatis 
v,  oblongo-linearibus  mucronatis  subtus  pallidis,  pedunculis 
oppositifoliis  2-8-floris,  bracteis  lineari-subulatis,  calycisla- 
ciniis  subeequalibus  lineari-lanceolatis  tubo  duplo  longioribus, 
corolla  paullo  brevioribus,legumine  cylindraceo  stipite  calycem 
aequante. 
Tropical  Africa.    Accra  Vogel!  Guinea,  Isert. 

22.  C.  glauca,  (Willd.  Spec.  3.  p.  974),  glabra,  glaucescens, 
ramis  teretibus  laevibus  virgatis,  foliis  lineari-lanceolatis  mu- 
cronatis, pedunculis  terminalibus  1-4-floris,  calycis  laciniis 
inaequilatis  tubo  paullo  longioribus  corolla  brevioribus,  legu- 
mine  breviter  oblongo  stipite  calycem  subeequante. 

Tropical  Africa.  Damp  forests  of  the  Bondu  Reudelot ! 
in  open  grassy  fields  in  Guinea,  Thorming. 

23.  C.  peduncularis  (Grah.  1  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5396).— W. 
et  Am. !  Prodr.  1.  p.  188. 

Indian  Peninsula,  Wight! 

§  5.  Erectce.  Herb®  v.  frutices  erecta,  elata,  sericea  v. 
villosa.  Stipulee  null®  v.  non  decurrentes.  Racemi  terrai- 
nales,  saepius  multifiori,  rarius  demum  Oppositifolii.  Legu- 
men  glabrum,  calyce  duplo  v.  pluries  longius,  polyspermum. 

These  are  distinguished  from  the  Diffusa  by  their  tall  erect 
habit,  from  the  Eriocarpa  by  the  smooth  pod.  Among  the 
Calycina  the  C.  Mysorensis  has  the  large  pod  of  the  Erecta, 
but  the  decumbent  or  at  most  ascending  habit  and  the  large 
very  hirsute  calyx  assimilate  it  more  to  the  remaining  Caly- 
ciruB,  which  have  a  pod  shorter  than,  or  not  much  exceeding, 
the  calyx. 

*  Foliis  supra  glabru. 

24.  C.  retusa,  (Linn. !— W.  et  Am. !— Prodr.  1 .  p.  187), 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5405.  C.  Paulina,  Schranck  ?  DC.  ?  Prodr. 
2.  p.  127- 

Tropical  Asia  and  America,  on  the  sea  coast  or  in  man* 
time  districts.  A  handsome  species  often  cultivated  in 
gardens  and  therefore  in  some  of  the  stations  it  may  not  be 
truly  indigenous.    Indian  Peninsula,  Rottler  !  Heyne  !  Wight! 
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Sykes!  etc.  Bengal,  Roxburgh.  Banks  of  the  Irawaddi, 
Wallich!  Sands  near  the  sea  in  the  islands  near  Macao 
Vachell!  MiUett !  Beechey !  West  Indies,  Wydler!  Nichol- 
son! Surinam,  Hostmann!  n.  593.  Maranham,  Gardner  I 
n.  5405.     South  Brasil,  both  in  gardens  and  wild,  Tweedie  ! 

25.  C.  sericea,  (Retz.— W.  et  Am. !  Prodr.  1.  p.  186).— 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5406.  C.  retus<e,  var.  Willd.  Spec.  S.  p.  977? 
C.  macrophylla,  Weinm.  Syll.  Ratisb.  2.  p.  26.  C.  cunei- 
foha,  Schranck,  Syll.  Ratisb.  2.  p.  78,  {DolichQS  cuneifolius, 

Forsk.) 

India*  A  common  but  elegant  plant  found  in  most  parts 
of  India,  Roxburgh!  Birgunj  and  Nihinagur,  Hamilton! 
Mountains  of  Upper  India,  Lady  Dalhousie !  Royle  !  Jacque- 
moni  !  in  gardens,  Edgeworth  !  Assam,  Griffiths!  n.  500. 

26.  C.  Assamica,  (sp.  n.)  erceta,  elata,  stipulis  minutis 
subulatis,  foliis  elongato-lanceolatis  utrinque  angustatis  supra 
glabris  subtus  ramulis  calycibusque  sericeo-nitentibus,  racemis 
multifioris  terminalibus,  bracteolis  infra  medium  pedicelli 
setaceis,  legumine  sessili  glabro.— Habitu  C.  sericea  accedit. 
Pubes  sericea,  multo  densior,  in  pedunculis  calycibus  foliis- 
que  junioribus  subfulva,  demum  albida.  Folia  4-6  poll, 
longa,  acuta,  uti  in  affinibus  pellucido-punctata.  Bracte® 
lanceolate,  acuminate,  2  lin.  longee.  Flores  magnitudine 
C.  retusa.  Calyx  profunde  bilabiatus  labio  superiore  demum 
fere  ad  basin  fisso,  inferiore  cymbiformi  integro  v.  breviter 
rariusve  ad  medium  trifido.  Vexillum  dorso  linea  longitu- 
dinali  pilosum. 

Assam,  (Herb.  Hooker  from  Mrs.  March.) 

27.  C.  Leschenaultii,  (DC— W.et  Arn. !  Prodr.  I.  p.  186). 
— C.  lupimflora,  Grab. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5407- 

Nilgherry  hills,  Lesehenault,  Wight !  Noton ! 

28.  C.  formosa,  (Grab. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5593).  W.  et 
Arn.  1  Prodr.  1.  p.  186. 

Nilgherry  hills,  Noton  !  Wight !  A  few  garden  specimens 
of  Podalyria  sericea  occur  amongst  those  of  n.  5393  A  of 
Wallich. 

(The  only  American  species  of  this   group  with   leaves 
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smooth  above,  which  I  have  seen,  besides  the  above-mentioned 
C.  retusa,  is  C.  virgata,  Benth.  from  BrasiL] 

**  Foliis  supra  sericeis  v.  pilosis. 

[The  following  American  species  should  be  here  placed : 
1.  C.  miens,  Humb.  et  Kunth.,  Tropical  Mexico,  Columbia 
and  Peru,  a  very  variable  species  having  an  extensive  range 
and  to  which  may  probably  be  referred  C.  bracteaia,  SchlechL 
Cbreviflora,  DC.  and  C.  nUidida,  Schranck.;  2.  C.  foUosa, 
Benth.,  from  Brasil  another  very  variable  plant,  sometimes 
approaching  C.  miens;  S.<J.  flavictma,  Benth.,  Brasil;  4. 
C.  grandiflora,  Benth.,  Brasil;   5.   C.   divaricata,   Benth., 
Brasil;  6.  C.  actUiflora^  (sp.  n.),  fruticosa,  divaricato-ramosa, 
stipulis  subnullis,  foliis  ellipticis  lanceolatisve  acutis  mucro- 
natisque  discoloribus,  utrinque  ramulis  pedunculisque  pilis 
adpressis  canescenti-v.  flavo~sericeis,  racemis  tenuibus  pauci- 
floris,  bracteis  bracteolisque  sub  calyce  subulatis,  calycibus 
maximis  adpresse  pubescentibus  acutis  corolla  longioribus. 
C.  breviflora,  Benth.  in  Herb.  Mus.  Yind.  MS.  non  DC. 
Brasil,  Vauthier,  Pohl;   /.  C.  Mariiana9  (sp.  n.),  fruticosa, 
ramosa,  undique  pilis  fulvidis  hirsutissima,  stipulis  subnullis, 
foliis  confertis  oblongis  mucronatis  margine  recurvis  disco- 
loribus utrinque  dense  sericeis,  racemis  brevibus  paucifloris, 
bracteolis  sub    calyce   bracteisque   lanceolatis   calycibusque 
hirsatis,  corolla  calyce  parum  excedente;  Brasil,  Martins, 
n.  1142 ;  8.  C.  Tweediana,  (sp.  n.),  erecta,  tota  pilis  longis 
aureo-fulvis    hirsutissima,  stipulis  minutis    subnullis,  foliis 
sessilibus  obovatis  oblongis  lanceolatisve  obtusis  acutisque 
utrinque    villosis,    racemis  longe   pedunculatis    multifloris, 
calycis    hirsutissimi    laciniis    inferioribus    lineari-subulatis, 
bracteolis   supra   medium  pedicelli   bracteisque   linearibus, 
vexillo  prater  lineam  dorsalem  glabro  calyce  longiore ;  Porto 
Alegre,  TweedieJ] 

29.  C.  solid/oka,  (Heyne !— W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1  p.  182.) 
—Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5359  A.  Folia  minime  SaHcis.  Legumen 
bipollicare. 

Indian  Peninsula,  Heyne  !  Wight ! 
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30.  C.  barbata,  (Grab. !— W.  et  Am. !  Rrodr.  1.  p.  181.)—  * 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5394.     Flores  arapli. 

Nilghcrry  hills,  Notonf  Wight/ 

31.  C.  longipes  (W.  et  Am.  Prodr.  1.  p.  183.)     Species  a 
me  non  visa. 

Indian  Peninsula,  Colemala,  Wight. 

(To  be  continued.)* 

A  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of  Adelbbrt  Von  Chamisso, 
(especially  with  reference  to  his  devotion  to  Botany),  by 
D.  F.  L.  Yon  Schlechtendal. 

(Translated  from  the  German.) 

When,  in  the  year  1824,1  began  executing  my  plan  of 
publishing  a  periodical  work  on  Botany,  conducted  upon 
purely  scientific  principles,  I  received  much  encouragement 
by  the  promised  assistance  and  co-operation  of  a  very  cele- 
brated individual,  who,  as  a  man  of  learning,  was  possessed 
of  various  acquirements  in  many  branches  of  knowledge, 
who  had  travelled  much  in  distant  parts  of  our  world  and 
lastly,  as  a  poet,  had  been  admitted  among  the  German 
nation,  of  which,  however,  he  was  not,  by  birth,  a  native. 
This  person  was  Chamisso,  and  with  him  I  was  connected 
for  many  years ;  for  though  he  was  considerably  my  senior 
in  age,  yet  our  mutual  love  for  the  study  of  nature  rendered 
us  dose  and  intimate  companions.  His  successful  poems 
have  received  their  due  meed  of  praise,  and  bis  personal 
amiable  qualities  gained  the  affection  of  all  who  knew  him  ; 
but  Chamisso  in  his  quality  of  a  Botanist,  has  never  obtained 
the  credit  which  he  deserves,  and  upon  me,  therefore,  does 
the  pleasing  though  mournful  office  devolve  of  recording  his 
value,  in  these  pagesf  which  he  assisted  to  originate  and  to 

•  In  the  Enumeration  of  collections,  p.  424,  Colonel  Sykes'e  have,  by 
mistake,  been  stated  to  be  from  the  Pwyaub  instead  of  the  Ztacoa. 
f  "  Umuea,  Bin  Journal  fur  die  Botanik." 
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fill,  and  from  which  his  valuable  contributions  hare  been 
now  withdrawn  for  four  years,  as  it  is  so  long  a  time  since 
Chamisso  died,  having  survived  his  wife  but  a  short  period. 
It  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  that  little,  except  the  irre- 
proachable character  and  well-earned  fame  of  their  father, 
was  left  as  an  inheritance  to  his  family  of  seven  children. 
Chamisso  was  very  much  a  self-taught  Botanist.  He  first 
commenced  the  study  of  plants  at  Copet,  situated  near  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  where  Madame  de  Stafil  had  a  beautiful 
residence.  Her  promising  son,  the  Baron  Auguste  Yon 
StaCl  Holstein  was  much  attached  to  Chamisso,  who  was  his 
first  instructor  in  Botany  and  the  earliest  companion  of  his 
botanical  excursions,  which,  having  exhausted  die  immediate 
vicinity,  were  extended  to  St  Gothard  and  the  country  round 
Mont  Blanc.  Here  Chamisso  laid  the  first  foundation  of 
his  noble  collection  of  plants,  to  which  Necker  and  other 
scientific  friends  made  various  additions  in  the  way  of  pre- 
sents. In  the  year  1812,  the  subject  of  our  memoir  went 
to  Berlin,  that  he  might  study  there,  and  zealously  joined 
the  ranks  of  collegians  attending  the  lectures  of  natural 
science  with  a  view  to  qualify  himself  for  holding  ultimately 
a  professorship.  At  that  time,  the  feeble  state  of  my  health 
having  compelled  me  to  relinquish  the  military  career  on 
which  I  had  just  entered,  I  was  much  devoted  to  the  study 
of  nature,  and  in  1813,  I  became  first  acquainted  with  Cha- 
misso and  was  wont  to  accompany  him  in  his  botanical 
excursions.  Well  do  I  remember  the  many  incidents  of 
these  herborizations ;  on  foot,  we  used  to  set  out  upon  very 
long  journies,  which  often  led  us  into  swamps  and  thickets, 
where  we  were  alternately  soaked  with  heavy  rains  and 
scorched  by  the  burning  sun.  To  save  time  and  be  ready 
for  an  early  morning  start,  we  often  slept  on  the  ground, 
without  any  shelter  at  night,  for  it  was  chiefly  on  Saturdays 
and  Sundays  that  we  made  our  excursions.  Chamisso  was 
ever  the  foremost,  the  man  distinguished  for  energy  of  mind 
and  determined  perseverance  among  our  party,  which  often 
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consisted  of  many  individuals.  An  antique  garb,  once  the 
state  dress  of  a  South  Sea  Chief,  mueh  worn,  mended  and 
stained,  with  a  black  cap  of  cloth  or  velvet,  a  large  green 
box  suspended  by  leathern  straps  over  his  back,  and  a  short 
pipe  in  his  mouth,  together  with  a  rude  tobacco  pouch: 
such  was  the  attire  in  which  he  sallied  forth.  And  it  may  be 
supposed  that  when  evening  came  and  our  Botanist  was 
weary,  travel-soiled,  he  did  not  make  a  very  splendid  appear- 
ance while  bearing  a  pocket  handkerchief  crammed  with  plants, 
he  met,  on  returning  to  Berlin,  the  beau  monde  of  that  capital 
all  in  their  Sunday  attire  and  walking  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Many  a  good-humoured  jest  did  he  pass  on  those 
individuals  of  our  party,  who  preferred  a  bye-way  to  the 
crowded  streets  on  such  occasions. 

About  this  time  Cbamisso  frequently  visited  the  estate  of 
Count  von  Itzenplitz  near  the  Oder ;  here  he  composed  his 
well-known  romance,  "  Peter  Schlemihl,  or  the  Man  without 
a  Shadow/'  and  also  devoted  much  time  to  botanical  studies, 
assisted  by  the  Count's  gardener,  Walter,  and  published  the 
Annotations  to  Kunth's  Flora  of  Berlin.  Aquatic  plants, 
especially  the  genus  Potamogeton,  engrossed  his  attention, 
and  he  devoted  much  time  to  studying  their  structure.  But 
a  wider  field  was  soon  to  open  upon  him,  for  in  1815,  he 
engaged  to  accompany,  as  naturalist,  the  expedition  fitted  out 
by  Count  Romanzoff  and  embarked  at  Copenhagen  on  board 
the  ship  "  Rurick,"  that  he  might  circumnavigate  the  globe 
and  obtain  some  knowledge  of  tropical  and  arctic  vegetation. 
A  three  years'  voyage,  however,  convinced  Chamisso  that 
many  difficulties  and  disappointments  must  ever  attend  such 
expeditions,  and  that  the  limited  accommodation  of  a  vessel, 
with  the  peculiar  ideas  of  the  captain,  and  the  chance  of 
accidents  and  many  other  obstacles,  are  apt  to  defeat  a  natu- 
ralist's best  intentions  and  endeavours.  Chamisso's  energy 
and  seal  enabled  him  to  overcome  many  of  these  disadvan- 
tages and  to  amass  a  rich  collection,  particularly  wherever 
he  landed  at  seasons  which  were  favourable  for  Botany. 
The  coast  at  Plymouth,  where  he  touched  soon  after  sailing, 
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afforded  a  happy  augury  in  the  Centaurea  nigrescens,  a 
species  new  to  the  English  Flora.  Their  stay  was  short  at 
Teneriffe,  and  the  autumnal  season  and  rainy  weather  pre- 
vented his  finding  many  plants ;  but  at  St.  Catherine's,  on 
the  Brazilian  coast,  the  riches  of  tropical  vegetation  made  a 
most  powerful  impression  on  his  mind,  and  he  collected 
largely,  in  spite  of  such  a  series  of  wet  days  as  injured  his 
specimens,  curtailed  his  excursions  and  partially  destroyed 
the  paper  in  which  his  plants  were  deposited. 

Nothing  can  be  more  adverse  to  a  Botanist  than  the  ex- 
tremes of  weather  which  Chamisso  experienced.  Whereas 
the  rainy  season  had  prevailed  in  Brazil,  the  hot  sun  had 
scorched  up  all  vegetation  in  Chili,  which  he  reached  in 
February  1816.  Landing  on  Kamtschatka  in  June,  the 
early  spring  flowers  were  just  unfolded,  and  here  he  received 
the  welcome  addition  to  his  stores  of  two  chests  of  plants, 
which  the  unfortunate  Redowski  had  collected  and  left 
behind ;  and  though  no  particular  stations  were  assigned  to 
the  several  specimens,  yet  they  were  valuable  as  contributing 
to  show  the  productions  of  these  countries. 

The  coasts  and  islands  of  the  seas  which  divide  America 
and  Asia,  afforded  a  rich  harvest  and  recalled  to  the  mind  of 
Chamisso  those  alpine  meadows  in  Switzerland  where  he 
had  formerly  botanized;  a  considerable  similarity  existing 
both  in  the  forms  and  affinities  of  their  vegetable  produc- 
tions. No  part  of  his  collection  was  richer  than  this.  The 
sandy  shores  of  California,  hitherto  hardly  known  to  Bota- 
nists, wore  their  autumnal  garb  and  exhibited  many  of  the 
plants  which  have  since  been  introduced  to  our  gardens  by 
Douglas,  &c.  Chamisso  gathered  largely  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  and  the  interior  of  O-Waihi ;  though  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  and  preserving  specimens  during  the  rainy 
season  prevented  his  collections  being  so  perfect  as  in  the 
more  northern  districts.  The  meagre  Flora  of  the  Radaek 
group  was  quite  completed  during  their  longer  stay,  and  a 
second  visit  to  the  north,  especially  to  Unalaschka,  pro* 
duced  valuable  additions  to  the  former  stores.     Guajan  and 
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Manilla  also  yielded  their  treasures,  and  an  excursion 
in  the  interior  of  the  latter  island  convinced  our  Botanist 
that  its  luxuriant  vegetation  is  replete  with  interest  and 
novelty. 

The  last  herborization  that  Chamisso  was  able  to  under- 
take during  this  voyage,  was  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
when,  accompanied  by  Mundt  and  Krebs,  he  detected  several 
things  that  had  not  been  remarked  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
How  many  rich  and  verdant  coasts  was  he  compelled  to  pass, 
how  many  waving  palms  vainly  beckoned  him  to  come  and 
examine  their  beauties,  as  the  ship  bore  him  away  to  sea. 
And  together  with  suppressed  wishes  and  fruitless  regrets, 
how  mortifying  was  often  the  spectacle,  when  the  objects 
which  he  had  collected  with  so  much  labour  were  destroyed, 
and  his  seal  for  science  was  slighted.  The  only  individual 
who  entered  at  all  into  his  tastes,  though  he  possessed  not 
the  same  energy  in  collecting,  was  Eschscholtz.  He  too, 
gathered  some  plants  and  profited  by  the  liberality  of  Cha- 
misso, who  exchanged  duplicates  and  gave  him  specimens  of 
whatever  he  could  spare.  Eschscholtz  himself  described 
only  a  few  of  his  specimens,  but  as  he  communicated  them 
to  other  writers,  we  find  his  Carices  described  by  C.  A. 
Meyer  and  some  few  other  plants  here  and  there  by  different 
writers. 

The  expedition  of  the  Rurick  was  one  of  no  common  im- 
portance and  expense,  but  still  Chamisso  was  obliged  to 
publish  his  collections  at  his  own  cost.  Returning  to  Prussia, 
his  adopted  country,  he  presented  the  zoological  and  mine- 
ralogical  portion  to  the  University  Museum  at  Berlin,  and 
commenced  arranging  his  plants  according  to  their  places 
of  growth  and  natural  families ;  still  uncertain  how  he  should 
himself  be  able  to  lay  them  before  the  world,  and  yet  willing 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  other  naturalists,  foreigners  and 
others.  In  the  year  1819  he  gave  his  Ranunculacc*  to  me, 
that  I  might  render  more  perfect  my  Ammadversiones  Bo- 
lamca  in  Ranunculeas  Candollii.  Three  new  genera,  natives  of 
California  and  Chili,  viz:    Romanzoffia,  Eschscholtzia^  and 
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Euxenia,  were  presented  by  him  to  President  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  for  publication  in  the  Hone  Physica  Berolinenses, 
in  which  work  also  appeared,  from  the  pens  respectively,  of 
his  friends  Ehrenberg  and  Hornschuch,  the  Fungi  and  Mosses 
that  he  had  collected  daring  his  travels. 

In  1819  an  honorary  diploma  from  the  University  of 
Berlin  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy, 
and  the  minister  von  Altenstein  appointed  him  Assistant  in 
the  Berlin  Botanical  Institution,  charging  him  to  pay  parti- 
cular attention  to  the  Botanical  Garden.  Accordingly  he 
removed  his  residence  to  the  village  of  Neu  Schoneberg  that 
he  might  be  near  the  garden,  and  he  began  making  a  collec- 
tion of  cultivated  plants  and  also  commenced  working  on  the 
fruits  of  his  voyage.  It  was  his  plan  to  publish  first  the 
numerous  beautiful  species  of  Reed  grass,  that  he  had  brought 
home,  illustrating  those  especially  of  the  northern  districts, 
with  figures  drawn  by  himself,  aided  by  our  mutual  friend 
Eyssenhardt.  Unhappily,  the  latter,  who  was  Professor  at 
Konigsberg,  and  who  had  been  zealously  preparing  a  Mono- 
graph on  this  tribe,  died  soon  after,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
the  great  fire,  which  occurring  in  the  summer  of  1822,  des- 
troyed Chamisso's  peaceful  dwelling,  and  though  it  alike 
spared  human  life  and  his  valuable  collections,  yet  materially 
damaged  many  loose  portions  of  his  treasures  and  induced 
him  to  quit  the  country  and  reside  in  Berlin.  The  Botanic 
Garden  did  not  give  him  full  employment,  and  the  Royal 
Herbarium,  founded  by  the  minister  von  Altenstein  on  the 
basis  of  Willdenow's  collections,  held  out  an  agreeable  pros- 
pect of  occupation  to  our  Botanist.  This  Herbarium  was 
placed  under  my  special  charge  and  temporarily  lodged  in  a 
building  near  the  Botanic  Garden,  which  affording,  however, 
no  accommodation  for  the  superintendents,  we  were  obliged 
to  walk  thither  daily  from  Berlin.  Winter  weather  or  sum- 
mer, wet  or  dry,  my  friend  and  I  used  regularly  to  meet 
there  every  morning,  to  pursue  our  common  labours. 

Just  at  this  time,  Chamisso  was  ordered  by  Government 
to  prepare  thirty  small  Herbaria,  for  the  purpose  of  facilitate 
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ing  the  study  of  Botany  in  schools,  which  should  contain 
the  most  known  plants,  both  wild  or  cultivated,  accompanied 
by  a  sort  of  explanatory  catalogue;  in  short  a  familiar  Gram- 
mar of  Botany.  This  task  he  executed  and  wrote  a  "  Glance 
at  the  principal  botanical  productions,  either  wild  or  culti- 
vated, in  the  North  of  Germany,  especially  the  most  useful 
and  the  most  noxious  kinds ;  with  some  general  remarks  on 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  by  Adelb.  Von  Chamisso,  Berlin, 
1827."  In  this  little  work,  Chamisso  endeavoured  to  call 
attention  to  the  more  striking  aspects  of  the  vegetable 
world. 

The  beautiful  collection  of  Ferns,  which  he  had  confided 
for  description  to  Prof.  Kaulfuss  of  Halle,  appeared  in  1824, 
but  six  years  elapsed  from  the  time  of  our  subject's  return 
from  his  travels,  before  any  thing  more  than  fragments  of 
his  discoveries  was  given  to  the  world.  He  longed  to 
publish  them  in  a  more  complete  form,  and  when  I  com- 
menced my  exclusively  Botanical  Journal,  the  Linmsa,  Cha- 
misso set  to  work  in  earnest  on  his  plants,  that  he  might 
embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  them  known.  It  was 
desirable  to  notice  also  those  numerous  undescribed  plants, 
existing  in  the  public  collection,  which  the  activity  of  Sellow 
in  the  Brazils  and  of  Mundt  and  Bergius  at  the  Cape,  had 
detected  ;  and  to  these,  together  with  Chamisso' s  discoveries, 
a  series  of  papers  in  the  IAnnaa  was  devoted,  wherein  we 
strove  to  define  the  specimens  before  us  and  to  give  general 
remarks  upon  them,  with  occasional  illustrations  by  plates. 
Thus  the  northern  plants  were  pretty  well  defined  and  pub- 
lished, except  the  grasses  and  Cyperaeea. 

The  former  had  been  given  by  Chamisso  to  his  friend 
Trinius,  that  indefatigable  labourer  in  this  department  of 
Botany,  and  the  other  portion  he  had  reserved  for  his  own 
illustration,  but  just  at  this  period,  the  fire,  as  already  men- 
tioned, put  all  his  work  into  disorder ;  many  of  his  specimens 
were  lost  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  attendant  on  that 
misfortune,  and  worst  of  all,  his  friend  Eyssenhardt  was  no 
longer  living  to  aid  him,  so  that  they  were  laid  by  for  awhile 
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and  then  the  appearance  of  M.  Meyer's  work  forestalled 
many  of  Chamisso's  discoveries.  For  most  of  the  Carices 
in  Eschscholz's  collection  haying  been  imparted  to  Meyer,  that 
author  naturally  published  the  new  species;  and  although 
Chamisso's  collection  was  still  more  extensive  and  I  eagerly 
proffered  my  aid  in  describing  them,  and  he  actually  had 
commenced  the  work,  yet,  just  at  this  conjuncture,  my  re- 
moval to  Halle  proved  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  task 
being  finally  abandoned.  So,  likewise,  passed  out  of  his  own 
possession  the  beautiful  outlines  and  analyses  which  Cha- 
misso's hand  had  made  of  the  Carices  and  Eriophora; 
accompanied  by  descriptions,  drawn  up  from  numerous  spe- 
cimens. Still,  much  that  is  new  and  valuable  has  been  made 
known  in  various  ways ;  Lessing  having  published  all  the 
Composite,  Bentham  the  Labiata,  Schiede  the  Linem,  De 
Gingins  the  Viola  and  Ernst  Meyer  the  JuncL  In  the 
beautiful  monograph  by  Count  Sternberg,  Chamisso's  Saxi- 
frages find  a  place,  and,  since  their  discoverer  had  withdrawn 
from  botanical  labours,  his  Leguminosa  have  been  described 
by  Vogel  in  the  Linneea  and  his  Erica  by  Klotzsch.  Thus 
we  see  how  freely  the  treasures  which  this  eminent  botanist 
and  traveller  was  enabled  to  collect  have  been  imparted  by 
him,  wherever  he  thought  a  good  use  would  be  made  of 
them.  Happily  this  noble  spirit  of  liberality  is  gaining  ground 
among  Botanists  and  superseding  the  narrow  minded  avarice 
with  which  naturalists  were  too  apt  to  keep  to  themselves 
every  thing  but  their  opinions  and  dogmas  on  science.  A 
similar  disposition  was  evinced  by  Chamisso,  when  he  pre- 
sented to  the  Royal  Herbarium  a  specimen  of  every  thing 
he  had  collected,!  annexing  this  condition  to  the  sale  of  his 
plants  after  his  decease,  that  the  purchaser  should  be  obliged 
to  do  the  same  by  all  such  species  as  were  not  already  deter* 
mined  and  published.  Great,  too,  was  the  interest  which  he 
felt  in  the  prosperity  of  the  IAnnaa;  he  aided  it  by  his  own 
frequent  contributions  and  also  by  the  still  greater  and  more 
unpleasing  task  of  correcting  the  printed  sheets,  which  was 
a  truly  laborious  business,  and  he  farther  promoted  its  sue- 
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cess  by  insisting  that  every  person  to  whom  he  gave  plants 
for  description  should  print  their  essays  in  this  publication. 
The  parcels  from  Schiede  he  assisted  in  distributing  and 
describing,  and  the  same  by  the  collection  of  Erman  which 
also  appeared  in  those  pages. 

Most  of  Chamisso's  botanical  works  were  executed  while 
in  my  company,  as  we  sat  and  worked  opposite  to  each  other 
at  one  table,  examining  and  determining  and  consulting  about 
the  progress  of  our  labours.  He  either  botanized  while  he 
walked  by  the  path  that  leads  from  the  city  gates  to  Schone- 
berg,  or  revolved  in  his  mind  some  poem,  which  he  speedily 
committed  to  paper  on  entering  the  house,  so  that  I  was 
frequently  privileged  to  become  the  first  depositary  of  his 
elegant  ideas ;  and  as  my  friend  had  not  enjoyed  those  ad- 
vantages of  early  education  and  much  reading  which  tend  to 
impart  confidence  in  one's  own  powers,  so  he  was  peculiarly 
glad  to  ask  advice  and  he  thankfully  received  encouragement. 
How  well,  however,  Chamisso  was  able  to  stand  alone  and 
to  work  unaided,  became  evident,  by  his  essays  on  many 
groups  of  plants  which  he  commenced  and  completed  with- 
out any  help,  at  a  period  when  severe  sickness  obliged  me 
to  discontinue  my  literary  occupations,  and  to  absent  myself 
frequently  from  the  Royal  Herbarium  which  is  situated  at 
half  a  stund  distance  from  the  city  gates*  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  Chamisso  had  been  more  distrustful  of  his  bodily 
powers,  not  risking  his  health  by  incessant  exposure  to  rain 
wind,  and  snow,  which  caused  him  to  contract  severe  colds, 
and  brought  on  in  1833  a  bad  cough,  from  which  he  never 
entirely  recovered,  but  which  finally  caused  his  death. 

Though  no  title  or  badge  of  honour  was  conferred  on  this 
celebrated  botanist,  and  only  an  inconspicuous  looking  plant 
among  the  Amaranthacea,  described  by  his  friend  Kunth, 
bears  his  name,  yet  he  will  long  be  remembered  as  an  enter- 
prising traveller,  an  industrious  botanist  and  an  author  pos- 
sessed of  much  and  varied  ability  in  different  departments  of 
literature  and  science. 
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On  Baxteria  (of  Mr.  Brown,)  a  New  Genus  of  Plants  from 
South  Australia,  by  W.  J.  H. 

(Tab.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.) 

Baxteria,  Br.  MsU 

Flares  hermaphroditi.  Perianthium  hexaphyllum,  cartila- 
gineum,  sepalis  cequalibus  lanceolato-subulatis,  basin  versus 
constrictis  quasi  articulatis,  subbiserialibus,  nempe  tribus 
magis  interioribus.  Stamina  6,  persistentia,  sepalis  inserta:  Fir 
lamenta  subulata,  cornea,  sepali  prope  medium  affixa  et  cum  eo 
decurrentia :  Anthera  lineares,  angustee,  hasi  affix®,  bilocu- 
lares,  longitudinaliter  dehiscentes.  Ovarium  1.  Stylus  1.  lon- 
gissimus,  subulato-acicularis,  rigidus,  acute  trigonus,  persis- 
tens.  Stigma  acutum.  Cqpsula  coriaceo-centilaginea,  obovata, 
subsexangularis,  superne  truncata,  stylo  longo  persistente 
terminata,  3-locularis,  3-valvis,  valvis  septifragis  bipartitis, 
loculis  monospermis.  Endocarphim  corfteum,  demum  e  basi 
separabile.  Semina  globosa  ad  basin  loculorum  ut  videtur 
affixa.— Plan  ta  in  or  am  meridionali-occidentalem  AustraU* 
indigena,  acaulis.  Radix  crassa,  fibris  grossis  paucis  emit- 
tens,  superne  multiceps.  Folia  radicalia  longissima,  bi-tri- 
pedalia,  2-3  lineas  lata,  lineari-subulata,  cartilaginea,  rigida, 
pungentia,  arete  striata,  intus  canaliculata,  dorso  subcarinata ; 
basi  eximie  dilatata,  duos  uncias  lata,  membranacea,  pallida. 
Flores  magni,  foliorum  consistentia,  etiam  magis  rigidi,  soU- 
tarii,in  ramis  br embus  axillaribus  bract eatis  terminates;  brae- 
teis  numerosis  foliiformibus  imbricatis,  2-4  uncias  longis. 

Baxteria  australis.     (Tab.  XIII.  XIV.  XV.) 

Hab.  King  George's  Sound,  Australia,  Mr.  Baxter,  James 
Drummond,  n.  464. 

My  first  information  respecting  this  remarkable  plant, 
was  in  a  letter  received  from  James  Drummond,  dated 
*  King  George's  Sound,  October  15th,  1840,"  extracts  from 
which  are  given  in  the  first  Vol.  of  this  Journal,  p.  80.  w  Here, 
said  Mr.  Drummond,  I  met  with  Mr.  Preiss,  and  we  have 
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been  botanizing  together,  and  hare  found  a  remarkable  plant 
belonging  to  Asphodelea,  so  nearly  allied  (in  general  appear- 
ance, and  especially  in  the  foliage)  to  Xanihorrhtea,  that  I  at 
first  took  it  for  one  of  that  genus.  The  seed-vessels  and 
seeds,  however,  which  are  situated  in  the  axilto  of  the  lowei 
leaves  showed  us  our  mistake.  This  plant  i*  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  King  George's  Sound,  about  the  Settle* 
roents,  and  from  the  inconspicuous  (or  concealed)  nature  of 
the  inflorescence,  has  doubtless  been  overlooked  as  something 
not  in  flower.  The  style  which  remains  on  some  of  the 
green  seed-vessels,  is  full  2  inches  long  and  triangular  at  the 
base.  We  know  nothing  of  the  flowers,  as  the  season  for 
them  was  entirely  past/' 

Borne  seed-vessels  accompanied  that  letter;  but  the  seeds 
were  immediately  sown,  without  any  minute  examination, 
and  they  failed  to  germinate.  A  few  months  after  the  spe- 
cimens arrived  :  but  these,  as  described  by  Mr.  Drummond, 
exhibit  no  flowers,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  capsules  are  all 
burst,  and  the  seeds  have  in  every  instance  escaped,  even  in 
those  capsules  with  the  entire  style  remaining,  and  where  the 
bunting  appeared  to  be  but  partial.  From  such  specimens 
it  might  appear  presumptuous  to  represent  anything  like 
flowers  in  the  accompanying  plate ;  but  it  will  be  seen,  from 
the  harsh  and  rigid  character  of  the  floral  envelopes,  and  even 
of  the  filaments  of  the  stamens,  which  are  perfectly  hard  and 
horny,  that  they  have  undergone  little  or  no  change,  in 
passing  to  the  state  of  over-mature  fruit  $  the  very  ovary 
and  style  retain  their  perfect  form  in  several  instances,  as 
just  observed,  even  after  the  escape  of  the  seeds. 

Upon  showing  these  specimens  to  Mr.  Brown,  that  "  Bo- 
tanicorum  princeps"  immediately  recognised  them  as  a  plant 
which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  William  Baxter,  and  which 
it  was  his  wish,  on  finding  it  to  be  a  new  genus,  to  dedicate 
to  its  original  discoverer.  And  surely  when  the  labours  of 
Mr.  Baxter  in  the  regions  where  this  plant  is  a  denizen,  are 
considered,  no  name  can  be  more  suitably  given  to  so  re- 
markable a  plant.  I  adopt  it  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  and 
only  regret  that  I  cannot  be  the  medium  of  making  known 
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to  the  public  the  generic  distinctions*  of  the  illustrious  author 
and  his  views  of  its  affinities ;  in  regard  to  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  Mr.  Drummond  refers  it,  in  all  probability 
on  account  of  the  resemblance  its  foliage  bears  to  Xcmthor- 
rJuea,  to  Asphodele*.  As  far  as  my  imperfect  specimens 
will  allow  me  to  form  an  opinion,  I  should  be  rather  dis- 
posed to  refer  it  to  Juncete ;  mainly,  however,  I  must  confess, 
on  account  of  the  glumaceous  or  rather  horny  character  of 
the  perianth. 

Barring  the  absence  of  flowers  and  seeds  our  specimens 
are  in  a  very  good  state.— The  root  is  short,  but  thick, 
oblique,  and  may  almost  be  called  a  rhizoma,  from  the  sides 
of  which  descend  many  coarse  fibres,  simple,  and  about  as 
thick  as  a  swan's  quill.  The  summit  of  the  root  divides  into 
several  heads,  each  of  which  is  a  dense  cluster  of  leaves,  the 
outer  ones  short,  5-6  inches  in  length,  the  inner  ones  2  and  3 
feet  long ;  these  are  all  linear-subulate,  when  dry,  of  a  dingy 
green  colour,  2-3  lines  wide,  finely  striated,  rigid,  chartaceous, 
pungent,  channelled  on  the  inner  surface,  slightly  keeled  on 

*  Since  the  above  was  printed,  Mr.  Brown  has  had  the  kindness  to 
place  in  my  hands  his  distinguishing  character  and  remarks,  as  follows  : 
BAXTERIA. 

Char.  Gen.     Pebianthium  sexpartitara,  regulars,  foliaceum,  persistens. 

Stamina  sex  ipsis  basibus  diiatatis  cohcerentibus  foliolorum  perianthii 
inserta :  Antheris  basi  affixis. 

Ovarium  triloculare,  loculis  monospermis.  Stylus  1.  Stigma  tridentatum. 

Capsula  trilocularis  (demum)  sexvalvis:  valves  a  septis  invicem  in 
columnam  trigonam  cohaerentibus  dissilientes. 

Sbmbn  adscendens,  ovatum. 

Planta,  aubacauU$9  radicibus  fasciculatis. 

Folia  Unearia  acuta  elongata  (pedalia-sesquipedaUa),  plaxtuscula,  nervosa 
striata,  rigida,  glaberrima,  basibus  diiatatis  membranaceo-scariosis  multintrviis. 

Floree  peduncuhs  laterales  brevissimos  terminantes,  multibracteati :  Bractec 
imbricate  foliacea  e  basi  dilatata  ovali-concava  linearisnbulata  periantkmm 
vix  aquantes. 

Obs.  Affimtas.  Kingia,  Dasypogon,  Calectasia,  Xerotes  et  Baxteria 
Tribum  Juncearum  Novae  Hollandise  propriam  efformant — Brown,  MSS. 

Baxteria  australis. 

Ad  ores  austro-occidentales  Novae  Hollandise  prope  King  George's 
Sound,  Anno  1829,  detexit  Gul:  Batter. 
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the  back,  the  edges  scarcely  rough ;  the  bases  are  remarkably 
dilated  so  as  to  be  2  inches  or  more  broad,  closely  imbri- 
cated, membranaceous  striated,  pale  brown.  From  the  axils 
of  several  of  the  outer  of  these  leaves,  arise  numerous  short 
stalks  or  branches,  closely  covered  with  imbricated  bracteas 
resembling  the  leaves,  but  only  2-3  inches  long,  the  broad 
bases  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  the  subulate  blade ;  and 
each  of  these  stalks  or  branches  bearing  a  single  very  large 
flower,  longer  than  the  upper  bracteas.  The  perianth  is  of 
6  subulate  sepals,  as  above  described.  These  and  the  stamens 
and  style  seem  to  remain  till  the  fruit  is  quite  mature,  and 
indeed  long  after,  except  that,  when  the  three  double  valves 
of  the  capsule  are  burst  open,  they  separate  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  style,  or  only  carry  away  the  base  of  that  organ. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  endocarp,  wjhich  is  firm  and 
homy,  and  which  separates  from  the  base,  apparently  elasti- 
cally,  and  remains  attached  to  the  apex  of  the  valves.  When 
these  valves  are  fully  expanded,  the  three  plates  of  the 
dissepiment  are  seen  in  the  centre,  as  shown  at  Tab.  XV. 
f.  6.  and  the  point  of  attachment  of  the  seeds,  as  it  would 
appear,  is  at  the  base  of  each  cell. 


REFERENCES  TO  THE  PLATES. 

Tab.  XIII.  XIV.  Baxteria  australis:  nat.  tize;  some  of  the  longer 
leaves  cut  away  ;  and  showing,  among  the  outer  leaves,  the  copious  brac- 
teated  flowering,  or  rather  fruiting  peduncles. 

Tab.  XV.  Fig.  1.  Flowering  bracteated  peduncle,  /.  2.  flower  re- 
moved from  the  bracteas.  /.  3.  Fruit  before  the  full  bursting  j  but  which 
is  at  the  same  time  probably  a  representation  of  the  pistil.  /.  4.  Sepal, 
orleaf  of  the  perianth,  with  its  stamen.  /.  5.  Capsule  burst.  /.  6.  The 
same,  the  valves  more  expanded,  and  exhibiting  the  dissepiments  of  the 
cells,  from  J  which  the  valves  are  detached,  and  showing  the  separation  of 
the  endocarp  of  the  valves  from  the  base : — aU,  nat.  size. 

Figure  and  brief  description  qf  Castanba  ghrtsophylla  ; 
by  W.  J.  H. 

(With  a  Plate.— Tab.  XVI.) 

Of  the  few  species  of  Chestnut  that  are  known  to  us,  the 
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majority  are  natives  of  the  East  Indies  or  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago. The  well  known  sweet  chestnut,  Castanea  Vesca,  in- 
habits the  South  of  Europe,  and  authors  have  described  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  C.  Americana,  scarcely 
differing  from  the  European  species :  and  C.  pumUa9  a  very 
distinct  and  handsome  species.  But  it  was  the  good  fortune 
of  Mr.  David  Douglas  to  discover,  in  North-western  Ame- 
rica, a  new  species,  which  in  the  beauty  of  its  evergreen 
foliage  far  exceeds  any  hitherto  known  to  us,  and  which  it  is 
the  object  of  this  notice  to  illustrate  with  a  figure. 

Castanea  chrysophylla,   Dougl.  mst.;   foliis  semperviren- 
tibus  lato-lanceolatis  coriaceis  acurainatds  integerrimis  glabris 
subtus  aureo-farinosis.     (Tab.  XVI.)     Hook.  FL  Bor.  Am. 
v.  2.  p.  159. 
Hab.    Common  on  the   Grand  Rapids  of  the  Columbia, 

Cape  Orford  and  near  Mount  Hood;  N.  W*  America; 

constantly  inhabiting  the  hills.    Douglas. 

Mr.  Douglas  spoke  of  this  as  a  tree  of  great  beauty,  varying 
in  height  from  20  to  70  feet  The  branches  are  clothed  with 
persistent  evergreen  leaves,  4-5  inches  long,  full  and  bright 
green  colour  above,  below,  the  younger  ones  especially, 
covered  with  a  minute  farinaceous  or  powdery  substance,  of 
a  rich  and  full  golden  yellow  colour,  in  age,  however,  becom- 
ing rusty,  somewhat  brown,  quite  entire.  From  the  axils  of 
the  leaves  arise  the  catkins,  of  which  I  have  only  seen  a  few 
in  flower.  These  are  scarcely  2  inches  long,  including  the 
peduncle.  Sometimes  all  the  flowers  on  a  catkin  appear  to 
be  male,  and  sometimes  the  two  or  three,  or  more,  lower  ones 
are  female.  The  latter  are  succeeded  by  a  few  clustered 
fruits,  which  in  my  specimens  are  immature,  as  large  as  or- 
dinary-sized marbles,  and  densely  clothed  with  rather  long 
straight  copious  prickles. 

I  am  the  moreanzious  to  direct  attention  to  this  plant,  for 
there  is  a  good  reason  to  believe,  from  its  locality,  that  it 
would  prove  perfectly  hardy  in  this  country:  and  be- 
cause it  has  been  my  good  fortune,  under  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  Governor  and  Directors  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  to  unite  with  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  sending 
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out  an  able  collector,  (Mr.  Burke.)  to  North-western  America 
and  California,  through  whom  we  have  every  prospect  of 
seeing  this  splendid  tree  introduced  to  our  own  pleasure- 
grounds  and  plantations. 

Tab.  XVI.    A  fruiting  specimen  of  Castanea  chrysophylla3 
and  a  flowering  catkin : — not.  size. 


Description  of  a  new  species  of  Dravrtes  from  New  Zealand; 
by  W.  J.  H. 

(With  a  Plate.— Tab.  XVII.) 

The  genus  Drapetes,  of  the  order  Thymelece,  was  founded 
by  Lamarck,  upon  a  solitary  species  detected  by  Commerson 
in  the  Straits  of  Magelhaen,  and  named  by  him  Drapetes 
muscosa.  The  same  plant  was  found  by  D'Urville  on  the 
highest  point  of  Mount  Chatellux  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  I 
have  already,  in  speaking  of  a  new  Calceolaria  of  New 
Zealand  (Icones  Plantarum,  vol.  6.  Tab.  DLXI),  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  an  affinity  in  the  vegetation  of  that  country 
to  that  of  the  more  temperate  parts  of  South  America,  par- 
ticularly in  the  existence  of  certain  genera  which  had  pre- 
viously been  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  extratropical 
portion  of  the  great  South  American  Continent.  The  disco- 
very of  a  new  Drapetes  in  New  Zealand  serves  to  strengthen 
that  affinity.  I  first  received  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
species  that  were  gathered  by  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  on  the  summit 
of  Mount  Egmont,  and  I  find  the  same  in  a  collection  of 
plants  kindly  given  me  by  Mr.  Bidwill  from  the  summit  of 
Tongariro,  another  high  mountain  of  the  Northern  Island  of 
New  Zealand.  I  have  the  pleasure  to  name  this  after  its  first 
discoverer ; 

Drapetes  Dieffenbachii,  Hook.;  fruticosa,  caule  repente 
ramosissimo,  foliis  dense  imbricatis  linearibus  obtusis  apice 
barbatis,  floribus  brevissime  pedicellatis  foliis  immersis,  peri- 
anthio  fauce  squamato,  pedicellis  ovarioque  apice  barbatis. 
(Tab.  XVII.) 

Hab«   High  mountains  of  the  Northern  Island,    New 
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Zealand ;  Mount  Egmont,  Dr%  Dieffenbach ;  Tongariro,  /.  71 
Bidwill,  Esq. 

Descb.  This  forms  a  small  low  procumbent  shrub,  send- 
ing out  fibrous  roots  from  beneath ;  below  very  woody,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  crow's  quill  and  bare  of  leaves,  but  marked 
with  the  scars  of  fallen  ones.  Branches  very  numerous, 
ascending,  clothed  with  numerous,  densely  imbricated  oppo- 
site small  leaves,  which  are  linear,  obtuse,  plane  above,  con- 
vex beneath,  the  margins  ciliated  and  the  point  terminated 
by  a  tuft  of  hairs.  The  flowers  are  minute,  aggregated  at  the 
apex  and  almost  wholly  immersed  in  the  terminal  leaves. 
Pedicels  short,  very  hairy  at  the  top  where  it  is  articulated. 
Perianth,  with  the  tube  swollen  below,  contracted  above; 
the  limb  of  four  spreading  broadly  ovate  segments,  slightly 
ciliated  at  the  margin.  At  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  oppo- 
site the  segments  are  4  obtuse,  short  scales.  Stamens  4, 
inserted  at  the  mouth  of  the  tube  and  alternate  with  the 
scales  and  the  lobes  of  the  perianth,  in  which  particular,  I 
believe,  it  differs  from  all  the  other  Thymelea;  for  they, 
when  the  stamens  are  equal  in  number  with  the  segments, 
or  fewer,  are  opposite  to  them.  Filaments  slender,  about 
equal  in  length  with  the  lobes  or  segments  of  the  perianth. 
Anthers  subglobose.  Germen  oval,  one-celled,  one-ovuled, 
bearded  at  the  apex  and  tipped  with  the  style  which  is  longer 
than  the  tube  of  the  perianth,  deciduous.  Fruit  nucumen- 
taceous,  ovate,  crowned  with  the  beard  or  tuft  of  hairs,  one- 
seeded.  Seed  suspended,  obovate.  Albumen  fleshy.  Em- 
bryo immersed,  the  radicle  directed  to  the  hilum. 

Tab.  XVII.  Drapetes  Dieffenbachii ;  nat.  size,  /•  1.  flower, 
/.  2.  the  same  laid  open,  /.  3.  fruit  laid  open,/.  4.  seed,/.  5. 
seed  cut  through  vertically,/.  6.  Embryo  removed  from  the 
seed,/.  7.  upper,  and/.  8.  under  side  of  a  leaf : — magnf. 

Figure  and  Description  of  a  new  species  of  An  auc  aria,  from 
Mortton  Bay,  New  Holland,  detected  by  J.  T.  Bidwill,  Esq. 

{With  a  Figure.— Tab.  XVIII.  XIX.) 

Perhaps  of  all  forest  trees,  certainly  of  all  the  Pine  tribe, 
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none  has  excited  so    much  interest  among   botanists  and 
cultivators  as  the  several  species  of  Araucaria,  whether  their 
vast  size  be  considered,  the  singularity  of  their  branches  and 
foliage,  stiff  and  rigid  indeed  in  some,  but  graceful  almost  as 
ostrich  feathers  in  others,  (especially  the  A.  exceha),  or  the 
circumstance  of  their  inhabiting  only  the  southern  hemis- 
phere ;  each  kind  being  confined  to  certain  and  rather  res- 
tricted limits.    The  first  that  was  known  to  Europeans  was 
the  A.  imbricata.  Sir  Joseph  Banks',  or  Chili  Pine,  which 
rears  its  lofty  summit  to  a  height  of  150  feet  among  the 
mountains  of  Southern  Chili,  only  in  the  interior,  and  as  it 
appears  only  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Andes,  so  re- 
mote from  any  settlement  that  I  never  met  with  a  traveller 
who  had  seen  the  tree  in  its  native  forests,  nor  heard  of  any 
that  had  been  so  privileged,  save  Ruiz  and  Pavon  who  first 
described  it,  and  the  accomplished  German  naturalist,  Dr. 
Poppig,  whose  highly  interesting  account  of  this  tree  I  have 
given  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Companion  to  the  Bota- 
nical Magazine/5  p.  357,  &c.  to  which  I  must  refer  my  readers. 
The  excellent  Menzies  had  the  honour  of  introducing  this  noble 
tree  to  Europe  in  a  living  state.    The  large  seeds  are  eaten  not 
only  by  the  natives,  but  by  the  Spanish  Americans  at  Valpa- 
raiso ;  and  it  was  at  the  table  of  the  Governor  of  that  capital 
or  of  some  official  character,  that  Mr.  Menzies  was  struck 
with  their  appearance,  as  those  of  some  new  Pine,  and  request- 
ed permission  to  take  some  with  him.    These  he  planted  in 
1795,  on  board  Captain  Vancouver's  ship,  and  five  young 
plants  were  reared  and  brought  to  the  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew. 
There  they  flourished,  and  all,  but  one,  have  been  given  away 
(the  last  in  1841  to  her  present  Majesty,  Queen  Victoria, 
for  the  pleasure  grounds  at  Windsor) ;  and  that  remaining 
is  at  once  the  pride  and  ornament  of  this  establishment,  and 
has  for  the  thifd  time  borne  cones,  but  which  though  they 
have  attained  to  a  large  size,  for  want  of  male  flowers,  have 
proved  abortive  and  imperfect.    To  us  this  species  is  the 
more  important,  as  being  the  only  one  that  proves  sufficiently 
hardy  to  bear  the  winters  of  our  climate,  and  hitherto  the 
severest  frosts  have  done  it  no  injury ;  and  seeds  have  been 
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imported  and  reared,  as  is  well  known,  by  our  nurserymen  to 
a  great  extent,  so  that  plants  which  a  few  years  ago,  could 
only  be  had,  and  with  difficulty,  at  from  two  to  five  guineas 
each,  may  now  be  had  for  less  than  that  number  of  shil- 
lings. 

Closely  allied  to  A.  imbricata,  and  for  a  long  time  con- 
founded with  it,  is  another  South  American  species,  but 
wholly  confined  to  the  eastern  side,  and  I  believe  only  in  the 
far  interior  mountains,  of  Brazil,  in  a  much  more  northern 
latitude  than  the  former,  and  consequently  less  hardy ;  this 
was  at  length  distinguished  by  Richard,  by  the  name  of 
A.  Brasiliana.  It  is  more  lax  and  spreading  in  its  habit  and 
the  more  graceful  tree  of  the  two.  They  are  however  both 
of  tbem  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  their  dark  rigid 
foliage,  the  furthest  removed  from  the  acicular  form  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  majority  of  the  Contfewe.  The  only  other 
species  hitherto  known  to  us,  present  a  very  different  ap- 
pearance from  the  peculiar  form  and  size  of  the  leaves,  more 
resembling  those  of  some  Junipers;  they  are  the  Arau- 
carta  excelsa,  and  A.  Cunninghami,  and  these  inhabit  a  widely 
different  part  of  the  world  from  those  now  noticed. 

The  first  of  them,  namely  A.  excelsaf  is  a  discovery  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Captain  Cook's  second  voyage. 
On  approaching  Norfolk  Island  the  officers  observed  a 
gigantic  tree,  rearing  its  huge  trunk  frequently  to  a  height  of 
40  or  60  feet,  like  a  basaltic  column,  below  the  branches. 
This  proved  to  be  a  new  Arauearia,  though  at  first  named,  by 
Forster,  Cupressus  columnaris ;  it  was  then  called  Dombeya 
excelsa  by  Lambert,  Arauearia  excelsa  in  Alton's  Hortus 
Kewensis,  2nd  edition,  Entassa  heterophyUa  of  Salisbury, 
AUingia  excelsa,  Don  mst.  by  Loudon  in  his  "  Hortus  Bri- 
tannicus,"  but  again  restored  to  Arauearia  in  Loudon's 
"  Arboretum  Britannicum."  Of  this  majestic  tree,  I  find  a 
very  interesting  account  in  the  Botanical  MSS.  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  James  Backhouse,  now  before  me.  "  This  stately  tree 
is  similar  in  figure  to  the  Norway  Spruce ;  but  its  branches 
are  in  more  distant  whorls,  and  usually  about  five  in  a  whorl* 
The  young  lateral  branchlets  are  deciduous,  or  at  least,  they 
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fell  off  in  great  numbers-  Some  of  the  old  trees  growing  in 
woods  are  150  feet  high,  and  a  few  are  about  200  feet.  The  ~  "V 
trunks  of  three  on  Mount  Pitt,  Norfolk  Island,  measured  .  /,, 
23,  27i  and  29J  feet  in  circumference,  at  4  feet  up.  The  two 
lips  of  the  scales  of  the  cone  become  united  and  form  a  lig- 
neous covering  to  the  6eeds;  external  to  this  is  a  fleshy, 
terebinthaceous  coat,  containing  a  milky  resinous  juice; 
the  cone  resembles  a  globular  pine  apple  in  form,  and  has 
the  scales  deciduous.  Large  quantities  of  resin,  like  frank- 
incense, are  exuded  from  incisions  in  the  bark.  The  timber 
is  useful  for  inside  work,  but  it  soon  perishes  when  exposed 
to  the  weather,  especially  as  posts  in  the  ground.  The  knots 
formed  by  the  larger  limbs  of  old  trees  which  lose  in  some 
measure  their  regularity  of  form,  are  close  grained,  and  afford 
handsome  material  for  turning  and  inlaying.  Under  the  bark 
of  dead  trees  grubs  of  certain  beetles  feed  in  great  quantities, 
making  a  noise  in  gnawing  their  way  in  some  trees  that  have 
not  long  been  felled,  like  a  shower  of  rain.  These  afford  food 
on  Phillip  Island,  on  which  as  well  as  on  Nepean  and  Norfolk 
Islands,  down  to  the  margins  of  the  cliffs,  where  the  sea 
sometimes  breaks,  these  trees  abound  with  a  singular  bird  of 
the  parrot  tribe,  with  long  mandibles,  and  having  some  re- 
semblance to  a  hawk.  This  bird  is  easily  cnptured,  and  is 
not  now  found  on  Norfolk  Island,  but  may  have  been  des- 
troyed there.  In  the  woods  the  Norfolk  Island  Pine  towers 
a  hundred  feet  above  the  other  trees ;  it  is  not  so  lofty  in  the 
smaller  dumps  on  the  open  hills,  nor  when  solitary.  Trees 
of  this  species  planted  in  Sydney  first  produced  cones  in 
18S7/' 

A  very  interesting  group  of  these  trees  is  represented  on 
a  plate  by  Mr.  Backhouse  in  his  excellent  "  Narrative  of  a 
visit  to  the  Australian  colonies/1 

An  Araucaria  a  good  deal  resembling  this  at  first  sight  and 
supposed  to  be  the  same,  was  seen  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and 
Dr.  Solander  on  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  Cook's 
first  voyage  in  1770,  and  was  naturally  supposed  to  be  the 
same  species  with  that  examined  on  Norfolk  Island  ;  but  it 

VOL.   II.  2  n 
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was  left  for  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  to  detect  the  differences, 
and  to  send  home  specimens  as  well  as  living  plants  to  the 
Royal  Gardens,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Araucaria  Cun- 
ninghami  was  given  by  Mr.  Aiton.  From  its  abundance  on 
the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay,  it  has  been  called  the  "  Moreton 
Bay  Pine  f  but  it  is  by  no  means  limited  to  that  district. 
"It  occupies  a  range/'  says  Mr.  Cunningham,  u of  900  miles 
between  the  parallels  of  14°  and  29 1°  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
New  South  Wales.  On  the  alluvial  banks  of  the  Brisbane 
River,  27°  30*,  it  rises  to  a  height  of  from  100  to  130  feet, 
with  a  girth  of  from  14  to  16  feet,  and  a  clear  trunk  of  80 
feet.  It  is  found  at  a  short  distance  from  the  river  in  lati- 
tude 26°  and  to  the  extent  of  80  miles  inland ;  but  the  trees  are 
there  comparatively  small,  and  further  inland  they  entirely 
disappear.  Its  maximum,  therefore,  is  evidently  on  the 
coast,  within  the  influence  of  the  sea  air." 

As  already  observed,  the  Australian  species  of  Araucaria 
differ  remarkably  in  their  foliage  from  those  of  the  New 
World.  It  was  therefore  with  no  small  degree  of  pleasure 
that  the  Linneean  Society  received  a  communication  from 
J.  T.  Bidwill,  Esq.,  then  resident  at  Sydney,  giving  an  ac- 
count of  a  new  Araucaria  of  the  country  interior  from 
Moreton  Bay,  of  which  the  foliage  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Chili  Pine.  A  specimen  of  a  branch 
with  foliage  accompanied  the  communication,  and  a  state- 
ment that  the  seeds  of  this  Pine  were  extensively  collected 
by  the  natives  above  Moreton  Bay  and  used  as  food.  In  a 
voyage  which  Mr.  Bidwill  subsequently  made  to  Moreton  Bay, 
he  resolved  to  visit  the  locality  of  this  remarkable  tree  him- 
self, and  in  the  summer  of  the  present  year  (1843)  he  has 
brought  to  England  not  only  branches  and  cones  and  male 
flowers,  but  also  a  healthy  young  living  plant.  This  noble 
tree  I  propose  to  dedicate  to  its  discoverer,  who  is  not  only 
a  successful  cultivator  of  plants  in  his  garden  at  Sydney,  but 
who  has  been  the  means  of  making  known  to  us  many  novel 
plants  of  Australia,  and  more  especially  of  New  Zealand. 
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Araucaria  Bjdwilli,   Hook.; 

Foliis  patentibus  ovatis  pungenti-acuminatis  demum  bas 
insigniterdilatatis,  amentis  foemineis  in  ramulis  propriis  later* 
alibus  brevibus  erectis  ovali-subglo  bosis*  maximis,  squamis 
laxis  late  alato  dilatatis  bi-labiatis  labio  inferiore  sea  apice 
acuminata  reflexo,  interiore  acuto  breviore.     (Tab.  X.)- 

H  ab.  Mount  Brisbane  range  of  hills,  70  miles,  N.  W.  of 
Moreton  Bay,  Australia,  J.  T.  Bidvnll,  Esq. 

A  tree,  according  to  Mr.  BidwilFs  Notes,  "  growing  from 
100  to  150  feet  high,  with  a  remarkably  stout  trunk,  which 
scarcely  tapers  for  one  half  of  its  height  from  the  base, 
covered  with  a  smoothish  black  bark.  Dead  branches  com- 
mence at  about  half  way,  and  continue  nearly  to  the  summit^ 
where  the  living  branches  are  seen  produced  about  sixteen  in 
a  whorl,  the  largest  of  them  not  1§  inch  in  diameter,  12 
feet  long ;  branchlets  distichous  1  §  foot  long ;  these  living 
branches  are  densely  crowded  together,  occupying  in  adult 
trees  not  l-30th  part  of  the  whole  height  of  the  plant;  (but 
this  would  not  be  the  case,  probably,  if  the  tree  grew  in  the 
open  country)  j  or,  in  other  words,  in  the  trees  which  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  examining,  there  are  no  lire  branches-, 
except  on  those  extremities  which  rise  above  the  surrounding 
forest,  and  they  form  a  very  obtuse  conical  or  almost  hemi- 
spherical head."  (BidwilL)  Leaves  patent,  sometimes  al- 
most standiug  out  at  right  angles,  spirally  arranged  on  all 
sides,  ovate  pungently  acuminate,  of  a  remarkably  hard  and 
firm  texture,  slightly  concave  above,  a  little  convex  beneath 
and  marked  or  impressed  generally  with  two  lines  from  the 
close  application  of  the  lower  leaves  in  the  infant  state,  dark 
green,  glossy,  when  seen  under  a  microscope  beautifully 
marked  with  lines  of  minute  pale  dots  : — their  average  length 
is  rather  more  than  J  of  an  inch,  but  occasionally  I  have 
seen  them,  probably  the  effect  of  accident,  1  or  2  inches  long 
on  some  of  the  young  branches,  oblong-lanceolate,  and  more 
or  less  secund.  In  the  younger  and  terminal  branches  the 
leaves  are  rather  crowded,  yet  even  there  a  singular  dilation 
of  the  base  may  be  observed,  especially  at  the  upper  and  undo* 
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side ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  branch  enlarges  by  age  the 
base  of  the  leaf  becomes  more  and  more  dilated,  and  at  length 
so  remarkably  so,  that  the  diameter  of  the  flattened  dilated 
base  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  leaf,  and  takes  a  trans* 
versely  hexagonal  form,  bounded  by  a  white  line,  which 
separates  it  from  the  surrounding  leaves,  as  shewn  in  the 
lower  part  of  our  main  figure.  Thus  on  the  older  branches, 
the  leaves  resemble  a  series  of  flattened  hexagonal  scales, 
with  a  leafy  spine  projecting  from  the  centre.  The  cones  are 
produced  on  the  topmost  branches,  close  to  the  central  stem, 
"  rarely  more  than  ten  or  twelve  in  number,  varying  greatly  in 
size  and  in  form,  from  sphoerical  to  pear-shaped,  the  narrow 
part  downwards,  and  oval."  In  my  specimens  the  form  of 
the  cone  is  nearly  oval,  or  approaching  to  globose,  flattened 
at  both  ends,  about  9  inches  long  and  J  broad,  it  is  upright* 
and  seated  on  a  short  leafy  branchlet  arising  from  a  hori- 
zontal main  branch.  It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  very 
large  scales  loosely  compacted,  and  inserted  upon  a  central 
column  or  receptacle.  These  scales  are  all  spreading,  the  ma- 
jority of  them  nearly  horizontal,  about  4  inches  long  and  S 
broad.  When  lying  in  their  natural  position  they  present  each 
a  thickened  face  to  the  spectator,  tapering  to  an  edge  or  wing 
at  each  side ;  and  towards  the  anterior  edge  or  apex  an 
acuminated  and  recurved  spinous  point  appears,,  and  these 
collected  reflexed  points  are  so  stiff  and  pungent  that  the  fruit 
is  hard  to  lift  in  a  perfect  state,  even  with  thick  gloves  on  the 
hands : — above  this  seems  to  be  another  smaller  scale ;  bat 
when  the  scales  are  separated,  this  upper  one  is  found  incor- 
porated with  the  lower,  or,  in  other  words  is  a  duplicature  of 
the  scale  itself,  and  may  be  accounted  for  by  considering  the 
scale  as  a  leaf,  of  which  the  upper  base  is  still  more  dilated  or 
prolonged  than  in  the  stem-leaves  above  described,  and  that 
base  folded  down  upon  the  upper  face  of  its  own  leaf.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  these  two  scales,  or  lips,  as  shewn  in  our  figure  7> 
soon  become  conjoined  into  one,  and  the  whole  of  the  portion 
so  united,  forming  indeed,  the  mass  of  the  scale,  is  a  very 
soft  and  pulpy,  substance,  and  bears  within  or  upon  it,  the 
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seed;  this  part  of  the  scale,  therefore,  in  the  cones  soon 
decays,  and  on  being  torn  open,  the  seeds  of  a  very  large' 
size  and  obovate,  fall  out  blackened  with  the  decayed  pulpy 
matter.  The  seeds  are  2  or  2\  inches  long,  and  \  of  an  inch 
broad. 

Besides  the  specimens  from  which  the  above  description 
is  chiefly  compiled,  Mr.  Bidwill  has  also  kindly  furnished 
me  with  male  catkins,  of  which  one  is  represented  at/.  3.  ; 
but  whether  found  on  the  same  or  a  different  plant  from  the 
female,  or  on  what  part  of  the  branches  they  are  produced, 
I  am  ignorant.  They  are  about  4  inches  long,  stout,  cylin- 
drical, apparently  terminal  on  short  leafy  branches,  and  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  oblong  scales  closely  com- 
pacted, presenting  each  on  the  outside  a  convex  apex  with  an 
incurved  point,  beneath  each  scale  are  apparently  six  or  more 
oblong  anther-cells  longitudinally  placed;  but  their  exact 
structure  is  not  distinctly  apparent. 

"  The  native  name  of  this  tree  is  Banza-tunza,  or  Banya- 
tunya.  The  fruit  it  is  said  ripens  only^once  in  three  years, 
and  the  precise  period  of  the  year  when  it  does  ripen  seeds, 
does  not  seem  to  be  known  to  the  Aborigines  who  visit  the 
trees  at  different  periods  to  mark  how  it  advances.  The  seed 
which  is  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the  Chili  pine,  before  it  is  ripe 
is  very  sweet,  but  acquires  the  same  bean-like  flavour,  which 
has  been  remarked  in  those  of  A.  itnbricata,  as  it  approaches 
maturity.  It  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  natives  at  all  times, 
before  ripeness,  raw ;  and  when  ripe,  roasted  and  pounded 
into  cakes*  I  have  never  heard  of  any  white  man  who  had 
tasted  the  ripe  seed. 

"The  wood  is  very  close  grained,  and  is  said  to  be  very 
durable ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  any  person  can  tell  this,  for 
I  am  certain  that  no  tree  has  ever  been  cut  down.  I  have 
seen  a  piece  of  wood*  but  it  was  cut  from  a  plant  5  inches 
through  and  square*  and  Strongly  resembled  Kawri  (Dam- 
mora  australis),  appearing,  however,  firmer  and  closer 
grained."    Bidwill 

Tab.  XVIII.  XIX.     Fig.  1.  Branch  of  Araucoria  Bid- 
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Willi.  Near  the  base  is  a  short  leafy  branch  from  which  the 
cone  is  removed,  /.  2.  unusually  formed  leaf  from  among 
others,  on  a  young  branch ;  /.  3.  male  catkin ;  /.  4.  antheri- 
ferous  scale  from  the  same: — magnified ;)  f.  5.  cone;/.  6. 
upper  view  of  a  scale  removed  from  the  cone ;  /.  7*  side 
view  of  the  same  : — all  but/.  4.  nat.  size. 


Figure  and  description  of  a  new  species  o/Sbnebiera  from 
Patagonia,  by  W.  J.  H. 

{With  a  Plate.— Tab.  XX.) 
Senebiera  rhytidocarpa,  Hook. 

Gracilis  procumbens  ramosissima,  foliis  linearibus  integris 
v.  pinnatifidis,  floribus  minutissimis  diandric?  silicula  orbi- 
culari  compressa  rugosa.     (Tab.  XX.) 

Hab.  Patagonia,  Tweedie. 

Stems  slender,  procumbent,  very  much  branched.  Leaves 
scarcely  an  inch  long,  the  largest  of  them,  linear,  glabrous, 
entire  or  pinnatifid,  with  few  (about  3)  linear  segments,  acute 
at  the  apices.  Corymbs  small,  of  few  very  minute  flowers ; 
so  minute,  that  in  the  dried  state  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  structure.  Calyx  of  4  obtuse,  concave  sepals.  Petals 
none,  or  not  always  present,  for  I  think  to  have  seen  them 
in  some  flowers,  small  and  resembling  minute  scales.  Stamens, 
in  the  flowers  here  examined,  only  two  perfect,  opposite; 
there  are  besides  four  (in  two  opposite  pairs,)  abortive  fila- 
ments ;  lanceolate,  each  with  a  tooth  near  the  base  on  one 
side.  The  perfect  stamens  have  the  filaments  singularly  en- 
larged at  their  base  with  a  depression  on  each  side.  The 
fruit  is  racemose,  each  raceme  with  3-6  silicula.  This  is 
nearly  orbicular,  compressed  at  the  sides,  and  singularly 
wrinkled  or  marked  with  pits.  Valves  hemispherical,  keeled 
at  the  back,  but  not  winged.  Seed  one  in  each  cell.  Embryo 
with  the  cotyledons  curved  upon  the  radicle,  the  apices  again 
a  Httle  curved. 
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The  affinity  of  this  among  the  Senebierm  is  doubtless  with 
S.  serrata  of  Persoon,  from  Monte  Video,  and  figured  in 
Delessert's  Icones,  v.  2.  t.  71  •  But  that  is  thrice  as  large  in 
all  its  parts,  and  the  leaves  are  spathulate  and  serrated,  quite 
unlike  those  of  the  present  plant,  which  I  have  only  seen  in 
collections  from  Mr.  Tweedie,  -gathered  as  I  infer  from  his 
notes,  in  Patagonia. 

Tab.  XX.  Fig.  1.  Flower.  /.  2.  Stamens.  /%  Ripe 
silicula.  /.  4.  The  same  with  the  valves  separating.  /.  5. 
cell  laid  open.  f.  6.  Embryo  removed  from  the  seed : — all 
more  or  less  magnified. 


Enumeration  qf  Fungi,  collected  by  Herr  Zbyher  in  Uiten- 
haob;  by  the  Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  M.A.  F.L.S. 

{With  a  Plate.— Tab.  XXI.) 

The  collection  placed  in  my  hands  by  Sir  W*  J.  Hooker, 
to  whose  extensive  herbarium  it  forms  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion, though  not  large,  is  extremely  interesting,  not  only 
from  the  rarity  or  beauty  of  particular  species,  but  from  its 
general  character.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  a  collection 
of  this  description,  especially  where  the  principal  object  has 
not  been  to  obtain  cryptogamic  plants,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  at  all  perfect;  but  as  the  specimens  seem  evidently  to 
have  been  collected  as  they  came  under  notice,  without  any 
regard  to  size  or  beauty,  they  may  be  considered  as  in  some 
measure  indicating  the  nature  of  the  mycological  productions 
of  the  country. 

Taking  the  order  Hymenomycetes  in  its  largest  sense,  as 
comprising  Lycoperdacea,  the  mass  of  the  species  belongs  to 
it  Indeed  four  species  only  belong  to  other  orders,  viz :  a 
Peziza,  a  Spharia,  and  two  Epiphyllous  parasites.  It  is 
remarkable  that  there  is  not  a  single  Spharia  of  the  tribe  Hy- 
poxylonj  which  one  would  certainly  expect  to  be  represented 
by  at  least  some  one  of  those  species  which  are  cosmopolites. 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  collection  is  indU 
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cative  of  the  real  character  of  the  mycologic  Flora,  because 
Mr.  Harvey  has  informed  me,  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cape  he  observed  nothing  but  what  appeared  to  him  to 
be  European  forms. 

Of  the  HymenomyceteSy  the  greater  part  belong  either  to 
the  genus  Agaricus,  or  to  the  Lycoperdonaceous  tribe.  There 
are  but  four,  or  at  most  five  Polypori,  one  of  which  is  a  per- 
fect Proteus.  The  Lycoperdons  are  most  interesting,  belong- 
ing to  many  genera  and  presenting  two  at  least  which  are 
new.  Batarrea,  Thdostoma,  and  Mycenastrum,  are  repre- 
sented by  European  species.  Lycoperdon,  by  a  variable,  but 
beautiful  new  species  and  by  the  common  L.  gemmation. 
Podaxon  by  the  old  species  P.  carcinomatis.  Besides  these, 
there  is  the  curious  Secotium  Gueinzii,  Kze,  (see  p.  200,  Tab. 
V.  of  the  present  volume,)  and  two  species  which  I  have 
been  obliged  to  refer  to  two  new  genera.  Polyplocium  inqui- 
nans,  (see  p.  202,  Tab.  VI.  VII.  of  the  present  volume),  is 
not  in  the  collection,  but  it  must  be  regarded  as  another 
characteristic  of  South  African  Mycology.  It  is  curious  that 
the  genus  Geaster  does  not  appear  in  the  collection,  nor  Scle- 
roderma. Bovista  is  replaced  by  Mycenastrtcm,  which  is  the 
more  interesting,  as  belonging  to  a  species  or  group  of 
species  hitherto  but  little  understood,  though  probably,  now 
Desvaux  has  called  attention  to  it,  it  may  be  found  to  be 
more  common  than  might  be  supposed  from  the  imperfect 
notices  hitherto  recorded. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  in  this  Journal  the  importance 
of  the  genus  Secotium  as  connecting  some  of  the  kypogaous 
Fungi  with  Ly  coper donacea.  Other  points  will  be  found 
under  the  respective  species  of  which  I  proceed  to  give  an 
enumeration. 

1.  Agaricus  (Lepiota)  Zeyheri,  n.s.;  pileo  amplo  camoso 
molli  umbonato ;  epidermide  superne  in  verrucas  minutas 
deorsum  in  areolas  subsquamosas  diffracta;  stipite  cavo 
laevi  immaculato  bulboso;  annulo  mobili  crasso  membra- 
naceo- margin  ato  persistente;  lamellis  remolds  e  sporis  aluta- 
ceis.    Zeyher,  N°.  92. 
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-   Uitenhage.     On  sandy  ground.    January. 

Pileus  6  inches  across,  at  length  somewhat  expanded  with 
a  broad  obtuse  umbo  and  incurved,  white  tinged  with  brown 
in  the  centre ;  epidermis  smooth  at  the  margin,  then  cracked 
into  areolae,  which,  towards  the  umbo,  become  minute  coni- 
cal warts ;  flesh  thick. 

Stem  7  inches  high,  f  of  an  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  run- 
ning up  into  the  flesh  of  the  pileus,  white,  nearly  smooth ; 
equal,  or  nearly  so,  above,  bulbous  below,  hollow  but  stuffed 
with  a  few  fine  fibrillee.  Bulb  1 4  inch  thick,  not  marginate. 
Ring  large,  thick,  persistent,  moveable  with  a  membranaceous 
margin. 

Gills  perfectly  distinct  from  the  stem,  broad,  tan-coloured 
from  the  spores,  which  are  rather  large,  elliptic,  with  a  dis- 
tinct pellucid  border.  They  are  colourless  when  seen  by 
transmitted  light,  but  tan-coloured  in  situ. 

This  magnificent  species  is  closely  allied  to  Aq.  procerus, 
but  differs  in  many  essential  points,  especially  in  the  tan- 
coloured  spores.  Several  fine  species  of  the  section  occur  in 
the  southern  hemisphere.  Amongst  Mr.  Bauer's  drawings, 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Brown,  are  representations  of  two 
singular  and  beautiful  species,  and  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has  a 
very  curious  one  from  New  Zealand,  which  I  shall  hope  to 
describe  at  some  future  opportunity. 

2.  Ag*  (Collybia)  chortophilus,  n.  s. ;  pileo  convexo-plano 
carnosulo  subtiliter  atomato-pruinoso  demum  glabro ;  stipite 
brevi  gracili  farcto  pruinoao-tomentoso ;  lamellis  distantibus 
latiusculis  crassiusculis  longe  decurrentibus  interstitiis  poroso- 
venosis.    Zeyher9  n.  108. 

At  the  base  of  grass  stems  which  are  immersed  in  sand. 
Uitenhage.    January. 

Pileus  tV  °f an  inch  broad,  plano-convex,  slightly  fleshy, 
with  the  margin  very  thin  and  acute  v  when  dry,  of  a  pallid 
ochre,  like  Ag.  oreades.  Stem  about  half  an  inch  high,  half 
a  line  thick,  rooting  below,  staffed,  at  length  hollow,  clothed 
with  pruinous  down,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  pileus.  Gills 
at  length  of  a  rich  rufous-brown  with  a  pale  edge,  rather 
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broad  in  the  centre  decurrent,  and  extremely  narrow  at  the 
base,  where  they  are  mere  lines ;  interstices  poroso-rugose. 
Sporophores  oblong,  swollen  above;  spicules  rather  long; 
spores  subglobose. 

This  species  has  the  habit  of  Ag.  stipitarius  and  gramim- 
cola.  It  is  not,  however,  closely  allied  to  the  former,  though 
belonging  apparently  to  the  same  section  of  the  sub-genus 
CoUybia.  It  is  rather  rigid  when  dry,  and  the  gills  have  a 
very  peculiar  appearance,  like  that  of  the  hymenium  of  some 
Merulii,  as  if,  when  fresh,  they  were  inclined  to  be  gelatinous. 

S.  Ag.  (CoUybia)  omotrichns,  n.  s. ;  pileo  hemispherico 
demum  piano  subcarnoso  pilis  brevibus  radiantibus  mollibus 
fasciculatis  vestito,  glabrescente ;  stipite  gracili  velutino  co- 
riaceo;  lamellis  distantibus  leviter  adnexis  crassiusculis* 
Zeyher,  n.  111. 

Upon  the  hard  stems  of  decayed  grasses.  Uitenhage.  De- 
cember. 

Pileus  $  of  an  inch  broad,  at  first  rising  from  the  matrix 
like  a  little  stemless  velvety  ball,  at  length  expanded  and 
nearly  plane,  papillate,  more  or  less  zoned,  subcarnose, 
clothed  with  short  soft  radiating  somewhat  fasciculate  hairs, 
which  almost  vanish  in  old  specimens.  Stem  i- J  of  an  inch 
high,  i  of  a  line  thick,  straight,  velvety,  solid,  coriaceous, 
consisting  of  white,  shining,  silky  fibres.  Gills  distant, 
slightly  ventricose,  narrow  behind,  ochraceous,  slightly  ad- 
nexed. 

Extremely  like  Ag.  stipitariw,  var.  graminicola,  of  which 
it  has  precisely  the  habit,  but  it  is  certainly  distinct,  being 
far  more  fleshy,  and  the  pubescence  has  a  very  different 
appearance.  The  colour  of  the  pileus  and  stem,  in  the  dry 
plant,  is  a  pallid  fawn-colour.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
spores,  but  believe  that  they  are  white,  though  the  gills  are 
of  a  dirty  ochre.  It  resembles  also  very  closely  Ag.  gramini- 
cola,  Nees,  a  ferruginous  seeded  species,  which  I  know  only 
from  Nees'  and  Krombholz's  figures.  I  have  never,  how- 
ever, seen  any  dark-seeded  Agaric  with  a  stem  of  a  similar 
texture. 
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4.  Ag.  (Ompbalia)  umbelliferus.  Linn.  var.  cmnabarinus. 
Berk.    Zeyher,  n.  46. 

On  earth.    Uitenhage.    June. 

It  is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  a  new  species;  but  if 
so,  certainly  very  closely  allied  to  Ag.  umbelliferus.  There 
are  but  two  specimens  in  the  collection,  and  those  not  in 
very  good  order.    When  fresh,  it  is  vermillion-coloured. 

Pileus  \  of  an  inch  broad,  umbilicate.  Gills  distant  de- 
current.     Stem  i  an  inch  high,  attenuated  at  the  base. 

5.  Ag.  (Naucoria)  semiorbicularis,  Bull.  Zeyher,  n.  105. 
Uitenhage.     On  cowdung.    January. 

I  have  compared  the  specimens  with  individuals  dried 
purposely  in  the  same  way,  and  find  scarcely  a  difference.  ( 

6.  Ag.  (Naucoria)  aremcola,  n.  s. ;  pileo  hemispherico  sub- 
carnoso  glabro ;  stipite  gossypino-farcto  basi  claveeformi  radi- 
cante;  lamellis  subargillaceis  latis  planis  dente  decurrente. 
Zeyher,  n.  110. 

On  sandy  ground.     Uitenhage.     December. 

Pileus  i  an  inch  broad,  perfectly  hemispherical,  obtuse, 
without  any  umbo  smooth  subcarnose.  Stem  l£  inch  high, 
scarcely  1  line  thick,  nearly  equal,  except  at  the  base,  where 
it  is  slightly  incrassated,  and  roots  amongst  the  sand,  collect- 
ing a  little  ball  about  it;  smooth,  strongly  grooved,  after 
the  manner  of  its  allies,  when  dry,  stuffed  with  a  delicate 
cottony  substance,  like  the  pileus  of  a  pallid  ochre.  Ring 
none.  Gills  very  broad,  nearly  plain,  adnate,  with  a  decur- 
rent  tooth  clay-coloured.    Spores  elliptic,  pale  yellow-brown. 

Closely  allied  to  Ag.  Vervacti  and  arvalis,  but  differing 
from  both. 

The  figure  quoted  by  Fries  from  Paulet,  under  A.  Vervacti, 
gives  a  tolerable  notion  of  its  general  appearance. 

7.  Ag.  (Naucoria)  furfur aceus.  Pers.  Zeyher,  n.  107. 
On  the  bare  ground.    Uitenhage.    January. 

8.  Ag.  (Galera)  peroxydatus,  n.  s. ;  pileo  campanulato  sub- 
hemispherico  umbone  apiculiformi  membranaceo  sicco  rugu-. 
loso ;  stipite  tenuissimo  delicato  deorsum  subarcuato  glabro ; 
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lamellis  distantibus  ascendentibus  subangustis  adnatis  non 
ventricosis  2  sporidiis  laterinis  Zeyher,  n.  109. 

On  the  bare  ground.     Uitenhage.    January. 

Pileus  iV  of  an  inch  broad,  campanulate,  subhemispheri- 
cal,  with  a  minute  umbo,  rugose  when  dry,  dull  red  brown. 
Stem  \\  inch  high,  fistulose,  rather  curved  at  the  base, 
nearly  equal,  very  slender,  smooth.  Gills  ascending,  narrow, 
very  slightly  if  at  all  ventricose,  adnate,  covered  with  elliptic, 
bright  red  rust-coloured  spores,  which  when  seen  by  trans- 
mitted light,  are  of  a  beautiful  golden  hue. 

This  species  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  Ag.  sparteut, 
like  which  it  resembles  the  bryogenous  section*  Scheffer's 
figures  of  Ag.  mniophilus,  with  the  exception  of  4-6,  exactly 
express  the  habit.  From  Ag.  sparteus  it  differs  in  its  nar- 
row, ascending  distant,  not  close  and  plain,  gills.  The  colour 
of  the  spores  is  very  beautiful,  when  seen  by  transmitted 
light.  When  lying  on  the  gill  they  are  of  a  rich  red  brown, 
like  that  of  peroxide  of  iron. 

9.  Ag.  (Psalliota)  pratensis,  L.  Zeyher,  n.  93. 

Var.  australis,  Berk,  stipitibus  connatis,  pileo  verrucoso- 
rimoso  :  annulo  appendiculato. 

On  the  ground.     Uitenhage.     January. 

A  very  splendid  variety,  if  indeed  it  be  merely  a  variety. 
The  pileus  is  cracked  into  large  polygonal  warts.  The  stems 
are  more  or  less  fasciculate,  and  the  ring  attached  in  frag- 
ments to  the  edge  of  the  pileus.  The  spores  are  larger  than 
in  the  specimen  referred  to  Ag.  arvensis,  and  darker. 

10.  Ag.  (Psalliota)  arvensis,  Scheeff.  Zeyher,  n.  95. 

Var.  grossus,  Berk,  stipite  brevi  obeso;  annulo  erecto; 
pileo  glabro  valde  carnoso ;  lamellis  angustis  attenuates  sub- 
remotis. 

On  the  ground.     Uitenhage.     February. 

The  flesh  in  the  only  specimen  contained  in  the  collection 
is  remarkably  thick ;  the  gills  very  narrow  and  quite  free, 
almost  as  in  Ag.  cretaceus,  the  stem  short  and  blunt;  the 
ring  erect  towards  the  top  of  the  stem.  A  doubt  again  may 
be  expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  referring  this  to  Ag.  at* 
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vensis,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  propose  new  species  in  so 
variable  a  section  on  insufficient  grounds,  and  prefer  indicat- 
ing the  affinities. 

11.  Ag.  (Psalliota)  cretaceus,  Fr.  Zeyher,  n.  112. 
On  the  ground.     Uitenhage.    January. 

Of  this  there  is  but  a  single  specimen,  which  though  in  bad 
condition,  appears  certainly  referable  to  A.  cretaceus. 

12.  Ag.  (Coprinus)  ephemerus,  Bull.  Ag.  mornentaneus, 
Bull.  tab.  128.    Zeyher,  n.  113. 

Uitenhage.    On  the  ground.    January. 

The  specimens  appear  certainly  referable  to  this  species. 
They  resemble  very  closely  the  figure  of  Bulliard,  and  accord 
with  the  characters.  I  think  it  best,  however,  to  add  a  de- 
scription drawn  up  from  the  South  African  plant. 

Pileus  1  inch  broad,  campanulate,  very  delicate,  sulcate, 
grey  with  a  red  brown  tinge  in  the  centre,  which  is  very  thin, 
but  not  umbilicate  or  depressed,  smooth,  with  a  few  minute 
white  furfuraceous  scales.  Stem  \\  inch  high,  quite  smooth, 
except  at  the  base,  extremely  delicate  and  slender.  Gills 
distant,  very  slightly  ventricose,  free  behind,  or  slightly  ad- 
nexed,  not  forming  a  distinct  space  round  the  top  of  the 
stem.  Spores  much  longer  than  in  Ag.  plicatilis,  without 
any  distinct  apical  point. 

Two  other  Agarics  occur  in  the  collection  which  appear 
to  be  Ag.  piperitus,  n.  100,  and  Ag.  me  Ileus,  n.  96,  but  they 
are  in  too  bad  a  state  to  speak  with  any  certainty. 

IS.  Lentinus  capronatus,  Fr.  Ep.  p.  389.  Ag.  strigosus, 
Per*,  in  Freyc.  Voy.  t.  2./.  3.    Zeyher,  n.  104. 

ft  Upon  dry  wood  of  Portulacaria  qfra"  Uitenhage.  De- 
cember. 

Pileus  1  inch  or  more  broad,  umbilicato-infundibuliform, 
bay-brown,  sometimes  mottled  as  if  squamose,  sometimes 
zoned,  sprinkled  with  scattered  fascicles  of  straight,  short, 
rigid  bristles.  Stem  }  of  an  inch  high,  scarcely  two  lines 
thick,  equal,  except  at  the  base,  where  it  is  slightly  thickened, 
bay-brown  like  the  pileus,  clothed  with  short  somewhat  fasci- 
culate bristles ;  white  within,  at  first  solid,  at  length  some- 
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what  hollow,  sometimes  connate.  Gills  narrow,  torn,  decor- 
rent,  all  ending  at  the  same  point,  somewhat  anastomosing, 
interstices  reticulate  rather  dusky. 

A  small  species  resembling  most  Lentiitus  strigosus,  from 
which,  however,  it  is  very  distinct.* 

14.  Pol.  lucidus,  Fr.  Zeyher,  n.  91. 

On  the  stems  of  Acacia  horrida.  Uitenhage.  January* 
Exactly  the  form  which  occurs  in  Great  Britain. 

15.  Pol.  sanguineus,  Fr.  Zeyher,  n.  97. 

On  decayed  stems  of  Aloe  Afiricana.  Uitenhage.  Jan- 
uary. The  specimens  approach  very  near  to  PoL  cttmabari- 
nusy  and  are  absolutely  stemless.  I  have  exactly  the  same 
state  from  Cuba,  communicated  by  Dr.  Montagne. 

16  Pol.  (Apus)  Proteus,  Berk. 

Pileo  coriaceo  subtenui  conchiformi  subflexili  sessili  reni- 
forrai,  integro  lobatoque  basi  plus  minus  effusA  subzonato 
umbrino-fusco  pallescente  velutino-hispido,  vel  fasciculato- 
setoso ;  intus  subconcolori j  poris  mediis  rotundatas  vel  elon- 
gatis,  dissepimentis  tenuibus,  acie  subcequali.  Zeyher,  n.  116, 
119,  117. 

Upon  decayed  wood,  in  the  forests  near  Uitenhage.  March, 
April. 

Pilcus  3  inches  broad,  2  inches  long,  in  its  most  perfect 
state  conchiforra,  and  more  or  less  reniform  with  the  base 
effused,  but  often  almost  resupinate,  with  the  margin  only 
reflected  and  then  much  lobed,  varying  greatly  in  appearance, 
being  sometines  clothed  with  a  rather  rigid  velvety  down,  some- 
times scabrous  or  hispid  with  strong  short  bristles,  composed 
of  fascicles  of  hairs  with  a  few  faint  zones,  which  in  the 
velvety  specimens,  are  entirely  wanting ;  margin  thin,  some- 
times extremely  acute.  The  colour  varies  from  a  rich  umber 
brown  to  pale  dull  fawn  colour ;  the  texture  is  always  brown- 
ish fawn-coloured.    Pores  middle-sized,  V»  of  an  inch  broad, 


•  Since  the  above  was  written,  1  have  seen  the  original  specimen  of  Per- 
soon,  at  Paris,  which  proves  distinct.  The  present  species,  therefore, 
may  be  named  L.  Zeyheri,  Berk. 
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roundish,  or  by  the  absorption  of  the  dissepiments,  elongated, 
fawn-coloured ;  dissepiments  thin,  with  their  margin  nearly 
even.  Little  granular  bodies  are  often  attached  to  them, 
but  they  are  possibly  extraneous. 

Var.  imbricata  ;  imbricata,  pileo  tenui  coriaceo  flexili  velu- 
tino-villoso  vel  spongioso  rarius  fasciculato-piloso.  Zeyher, 
n.  118,  120. 

On  decayed  wood,  in  the  forests  near  Uitenhage  and  Zwart 
Kops  River.     March. 

At  first  sight,  very  different  from  the  more  normal  form, 
but  varying  as  greatly  in  the  nature  of  the  pubescence,  which 
is  villous  or  spongy,  or  fasciculato-pilose.  The  pilei  scarcely 
exceed  an  inch  in  breadth.  The  substance  is  of  the  same 
colour  but  is  rather  softer,  though  it  varies  also  in  this 
respect. 

No  species  can  be  more  variable  than  this.  It  would  be 
easy  to  make  several  species,  but  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  surface  of  the  pileus,  the  form,  thickness,  and 
density,  there  is  none  in  the  pores  or  the  colour  of  the  sub- 
stance. The  two  forms  described  as  a  variety  are  most  dif- 
ferent ;  but  these  are  so  connected  with  the  others,  that  it 
seems  impossible  to  make  more  than  one  species.  The  dif- 
ferences arise  probably  from  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  developed.  Its  nearest  ally  appears  to  be  my  Pol.  Zey- 
lanicus. 

17.  Pol.  (Apus)  isidioidesy  n.  s. ;  pileo  suberoso-lignoso 
uniformi  convexo  duro  gilvo-ferrugineo  margine  subtiliter 
velutino  ruguloso,  postice  setoso-scaberrimo ;  intus  rhabar- 
barino;  hymenio  piano  cinnamomeo;  pons  minutissimis 
punctifonnibus.  Zeyher,  n.  115. 

Upon  trees,  in  forests  near  Uitenhage.  March. 
Pileus  3  inches  broad,  2  long,  reniform,  convex  above, 
plane  below,  stemless,  of  a  rich  ferruginous  reddish  grey, 
hard  and  woody,  very  obscurely  zoned,  minutely  rugulose, 
and  velvety  towards  the  margin,  with  occasionally  smooth, 
brown,  shining,  darker  zones  behind,  remarkably  scabrous, 
with  elongated  bristly  nodules;    substance  hard,  rhubarb* 
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coloured.     Hymenium  cinnamon-coloured;  pores  very  mi- 
nute, punctiform,  rhubarb-coloured  within,  rather  short 

Allied  on  the  one  hand  to  Pol.  gilvua,  which  is,  however, 
clearly  of  a  softer  consistence,  when  fresh,  like  Pol.  dryadeus^ 
and  on  the  other,  to  Pol.  Hibis  and  Pol.  rubiginous.  Berk* 

18.  Thelepora  hirsuta,  Willd.  Zeyher,  n.  121,  122. 

On  decayed  and  charred  wood,  in  the  forests  near  Uitenhage. 

In  the  specimen  n.  121,  the  hymenium  has  a  cinereous 
tinge,  but  I  do  not  consider  it  distinct.  Both,  however, 
are  in  very  bad  condition.     No.  1 22  is  decidedly  T.^hirsuta. 

19.  Clavaria  miniata,  n.  s. ;  parva  cinnabarina,  stipite  tenui 
attenuato  in  clavulam  palmato-subifidam  compressiusculam 
sursum  incrassato.  Zeyher,  n.  47. 

On  sandy  ground,  amongst  minute  mosses.  Uitenhage. 
August* 

About  i  an  inch  high*  This  species  resembles  most  C7a- 
varia  paludicola,  Libert,  n.  322,  with  which  it  agrees  in  stature 
and  habit.  The  colour,  however,  of  that,  when  fresh*  is 
yellow,  and  when  dry,  orange ;  this,  when  fresh,  is  of  the 
colour  of  cinnabar,  and  becomes  pale  when  dry*  Madame 
Libert's  plant  grows  on  sunny  marshes,  this  on  sandy  soil. 
I  know  of  no  other  species  with  which  it  can  be  compared. 

19.  Peziza  (Al.  Humaria)  epitricha,  n.  s. ;  conferta,  sessi- 
lis ;  cupula  planiusculA  utrinque  rubra  extus  rugulosft,  fibrillis 
ramosis  fuscis  insidente,  Zeyher,  n.  58. 

On  charred  wood.     Uitenhage.     July. 

Cups  crowded,  "  dark  red,"  nearly  plane  when  moist,  con- 
cave when  dry,  externally  rugulose  from  the  pentagonal  cells, 
seated  on  *  branched,  articulated,  brown  mycelium*  Asci 
filiform,  containing  eight  sporidia,  each  with  two  globose  spa- 
ridiola;  paraphyses  linear  clavate. 

This  species  has  the  habit  of  Peziza  brunneamd  melaloma, 
but  the  external  surface  of  the  cups  is  naked*  It  has  also  a 
great  resemblance  to  Peziza  araneosa. 

20.  Spheeria  Graminis,  Pers.  Zeyher,  n.  83. 

Var.  Ehrhartte,  Berk,  maculis  subrotundis ;  ascis  medio 
tumidis* 
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'    *  Upon  the  leavea  of  Ehrharta."    Uitenhage.    December. 

The  form  of  the  asci  in  the  Uitenhage  specimens  is  very 
different  from  that  of  the  plant  published  by  Kunze,  Libert, 
and  Desmazi&res,  in  all  of  which  they  are  linear,  with  a  single 
row  of  sporidia.  In  the  present  variety  I  find  the  asci  clavate, 
more  or  less  swollen  in  the  centre,  and  frequently  apiculate, 
with  a  double  row  of  sporidia.  The  sporidia  are,  in  both, 
of  the  same  form,  or  nearly  so,  being  more  or  less  oblong- 
ovate.  In  Sph.gr aminu  b.  Poarum,  published  by  Pr.  "Scler  f 
n.  282  n  the  asci  are  much  shorter  and  less  truly  linear,  with 
the  internal  sac  remarkably  distinct.  I  have  not  been  able 
in  this  to  detect  sporidia.  On  the  whole,  then,  I  consider 
myself  justified  in  referring  the  Uitenhage  specimens  to  the 
plant  of  Persoon.  The  specimens  published  by  Mongeot 
and  Nestler,  which  agree  in  outward  form  with  the  plant  of 
Fries,  are  an  abortive  state  of  Uredo  rubigo  vera.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  asci  in  my  specimens  of  Spharia 
Caricii,  Fr«;  the  possession  of  which  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Montague. 

21.  Batarrea  phaUoides,  Pers.  Zeyher,  n.  114.  (Tab.  XXI, 
fig.  1). 

On  the  ground.    Uitenhage.    April. 

I  have  long  since  shown  reason  to  doubt  whether*  Bat. 
Gaudichaudii  be  really  a  distinct  species  from  JB.  phaUoides. 
In  both  the  sporidia  are,  I  believe,  of  the  same  colour,  the 
stem  is  traversed  by  a  filamentous  cord,  and  the  stem  is  not 
entirely  confluent  with  the  peridium,  but  attached  only  by  a 
portion  of  its  apex.  The  Uitenhage  specimens  compared 
with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  B.  phaUoides  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, exhibit  no  difference  as  to  the  colour  of  the  sporidia; 
the  only  difference  I  can  perceive  is  that  in  the  exotic  speci- 
mens the  stem  is  certainly  not  attached  by  so  large  a  portion 
of  its  apex  as  in  the  other.  The  colour  of  the  sporidia  in 
the  European  plant  is  not  yellow-brown,  as  described  by 
Smith  but  of  a  fine  purple  or  red  brown,  like  peroxide  of 

•  I  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  Montague's  specimens,  and 
think  the  species  distinct,  though  I  am  unable  to  point  out  the  distinctive 
characters. 
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iron.  Persoon's  figure  is  not  original.  When  I  examined 
Mr.  Sowerby's  specimen,  I  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  any 
spores  or  filaments ;  but  both  the  specimens  from  Dickson's 
collection  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Uitenhage  speci- 
mens, which  abound  in  flocci  and  spores,  exhibit  the  import- 
ant fact,  that  besides  the  colourless  anastomosing  flocci,  there 
are  others  in  great  abundance,  which  are  simple,  extremely 
brittle,  irregular  in  outline,  attenuated,  and  coloured  like  the 
spores,  and  contain  a  single  spiral  filament.  This  structure 
must  come  in  aid  of  the  elastic  volva,  in  the  rapid  evolution 
of  the  plant.  At  present,  spiral  filaments,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware,  have  been  discovered  only  in  Trichia,  amongst  fungi. 
The  younger  Hedwig  was  the  first  to  notice  them. 

Tab.  XXI,  fig.  1.  a.  filaments  and  sporidia  slightly  mag- 
nified ;  b.  ditto,  highly  magnified.  One  of  the  spiral  flocci  is 
represented  as  springing  from  one  of  the  colourless  threads. 
This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  observed  the  mode  of 
attachment. 

22.  Mycenastrum  cortum,  Desvaux*  Ann.  des  Sc.  Not. 
vol.  17»  p.  147-  Scleroderma  corium,  Dew.  Mem.  de  la  Soc. 
Imp.  de  M08C.  vol.  5,  p.  73.  Zeyher,  n.  90.  (Tab.  XXII, 
fig.  2). 

In  forests  near  Uitenhage.     January. 

This  curious  fungus  resembles,  at  first  sight,  Bovuta  gigan- 
tea,  but  the  peridium  is  hard  and  leathery,  above  a  line  thick, 
and  opens  ultimately  in  a  stellate  form.  It  springs  imme- 
diately from  the  earth,  without  any  root  or  stem,  being  per- 
fectly sessile.  The  capillitium  is  highly  developed,  consist- 
ing of  strong-toothed,  much-branched,  brown,  inarticulate 
thread,  resembling  very  much,  when  magnified,  some  spina- 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  M.  Desvaux  has,  at  my  request,  kindly 
forwarded  to  me  a  portion  of  the  capillitium  of  his  plant,  which  is  of  a 
yellow  olive,  with  the  spores  dark,  exactly  as  in  Fries'  Bovista  mbarom. 
In  Zeyher*s  plant,  the  capillitium  is  purple  brown,  slightly  coarser  and 
less  prickly  than  in  that  of  Desvaux,  while  the  spores  are  larger.  In 
point  of  structure,  both  flocci  and  spores  are  identical.  The  Cape  spe- 
cies, then,  must  be  distinguished  specifically  from  the  European.  I  pro- 
pose for  it,  therefore,  the  name  of  Myeenastrum  phtiotricfom.  It  is  cha- 
racterised by  its  purple  brown  flocci. 
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lose  Alga.  The  spores  are  of  a  rich  red  brown,  and  are  very 
minutely  echinulate.  The  flocci,  towards  the  top  of  the 
peridium  assume  a  yellowish  tinge.  The  inside  of  the  peri- 
dium,  as  in  Fries9  Bovista  suberosa,  which  is  doubtless  the 
same  thing,  is  purplish  brown.  Bovista  suberosa,  Rostkovius 
is  clearly  not  the  same  with  Fries'  plant  * 

Tab.  XXI,  fig.  2.  Flocci  and  sporidia  highly  magnified. 
The  very  young  spores  have  a  short  peduncle. 

23.  Lycoperdon  gemmatum,  Fr.  Zeyher,  n.  102. 
On  the  ground.     Uitenhage.    December. 

24.  Lycoperdon  latum,  Berk. ;  peridio  subcoriaceo  rimoso- 
areolato  demum  cupulari-aperto ;  strato  sterili  stipitiformi 
celluloso,  capillitio  sublenticulari  subtus  excavato  sporisque 
luteis,  demum  fuligineo-luteis.  Zeyher,  n.  103. 

On  the  ground.     Uitenhage.     October. 

About  li  inch  high,  1}  broad.  Stem  }  of  an  inch  high, 
1  inch  thick,  obese,  incrassated  above,  consisting  of  a  rigid 
pale  reddish-brown,  cellular,  spongy  substance,  externally 
reddish  brown,  sulcate,  clothed  with  minute  furfuraceous 
warts ;  sometimes  more  or  less  obsolete.  Peridium  subglo- 
bose  or  lenticular,  pale,  coarsely  cracked,  areolate,  at  first 
clothed  with  short  pyramidal  warts,  at  length  nearly  or  quite 
smooth,  opening  irregularly.  Capillitium  sublenticular,  hol- 
lowed beneath  yellow ;  flocci,  pellucid,  branched,  not  rough ; 
spores,  minute,  globose,  perfectly  even,  with  a  minute,  cen- 
tral nucleus,  stemless,  or  very  shortly  pedicellate,  yellow,  in 
older  plants  yellow- olive. 

This  species,  which  is  very  peculiar,  has  more  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Scleroderma  than  of  a  Lycoperdon,  though  its  struc- 
ture is  that  of  the  latter.  It  resembles,  in  some  respects, 
lycoperdon  c&Iatum.  The  peridium  is,  however,  more  rigid, 
and  opens,  apparently,  not  by  the  mere  collapsion  of  the  cen- 
tre, but  by  coarse  cracks.     It  varies  with  a  distinct  stem,  and 

•  I  have  a  specimen  of  Scleroderma,  from  Dr.  Montague,  with  pre- 
cisely the  habit  of  Desvaux's  Mycenastrum.  The  distinctive  characters  of 
the  genua  must  then  be  taken  from  the  Capillitium.  There  is  a  third  spe- 
cies from  Chili  in  Dr.  Montague's  Herbarium. 
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one  altogether  confluent  with  the  peridural ;  but  even  then, 
the  distinction  between  the  stem  and  peridium  is  marked. 

In  the  collection  are  specimens,  marked  n.  101,  which 
agree  very  closely  with  the  foregoing,  though  with  some 
slight  difference.  They  are  much  depressed;  the  stem  is 
little  more  than  rudimentary,  though  still  decided  spongioso- 
cellular,  and  the  mass  of  the  spores  is  of  a  greyish  tinge, 
though  the  form  and  size  are  the  same.  The  peridium  is 
not  cracked,  nor  is  it  apparently  warty.  The  specimens  are 
not  in  a  sufficiently  good  state  to  enable  me  to  form  any  defi- 
nite opinion  about  them. 

25.  Tulostoma  mammosum,  Fr.  Zeyher,  n.  123. 
On  the  ground,  near  Koegarivier. 

8C0LECI OCARPUS,  n.  g. 

Peridium  commune  simplex,  tenue,  membranaceum,  apice 
indeterminate  dehiscens.  Peridiola  minuta,  irregulariter 
subcylindrica,  gyrosa,  tomentosa ;  sporas  longe  pedicellatas 
minutas  globosas  includentia.  Subglobosus,  stipite  brevi 
radicato  suberoso  suffultus. — Oenus  Ciliciocarpo,  Corda9prox- 
mum,  differt  peridio  communi  non  evanescent*,  peridiolis 
flexuosis  elongate,  sporisque  globosis  stipitaiis  alUsque  notis. 
Nomen  dedi  e  XKutXrjKioy  vermiculus,  et  Kapwosjructus. 

26.  Scoleciocarpus  tener,  n.  s.  Zeyher,  n.  106.  (Tab.  XXI, 
fig.  3). 

On  the  ground.     Uitenhage.    January. 

Stem  short,  springing  from  a  rather  strong  attenuated 
root,  white  and  almost  corky  within.  Peridium  depressed 
subpyriform,  f-1  inch  broad,  bursting  irregularly  above,  mem- 
branaceous, even  subtomentose,  ochraceous,  very  thin  and 
brittle,  within  smooth,  minutely  wrinkled,  rufous  and  shining 
in  the  upper  portion,  paler  below.  Peridiola  very  minute, 
subvermiform,  tomentose,  somewhat  gyrose,  compound  or 
simple,  pale  slate  grey,  filled  with  minute,  globose,  smooth 
spores,  each  containing  a  nucleus,  and  supported  by  a  long 
more  or  less  flexuous,  extremely  slender  peduncle.  These 
peduncles  are  sometimes  branched. 
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This  very  carious  fungus  resembles  in  miniature  Polysae* 
cum  subarrhizum,  as  figured  by  Scopoli.  The  genus  is,  as 
far  as  may  be  judged  from  Corda's  figure  and  description, 
allied  to  Ciliciocarpus,  but  differs  essentially  in  the  presence 
of  a  distinct  membranous  common  peridium,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  peridiola  and  spores.  The  contents  of  the  peri- 
dium, at  first  sight,  resemble  very  much  the  dung  of  some 
minute  insect,  and  the  fungus  might  be  passed  by  in  conse- 
quence. The  structure,  however,  is  very  distinct  under  the 
microscope. 

Tab.  XXI,  fig.  3,  a.  Scoleciocarpus  tener  nat.  size;  b.  ditto, 
divided  vertically;  c.  peridiola  magnified;  d.  spores  with 
simple  or  branched  peduncles. 

PHELLORINIA,  N.  6. 

Peridium  lentum,  persistans,  suberoso-corticatum,  apice 
irregulariter  dehiscens,  includens  massam  conglomeratam 
sporarum  globosarum  immixtis  floccis  paucis  hyalinis. 
Stipes  validus,  cavus,  intus  materie  cartilagineft  vestitus. 
Sporce  flavae.    Nomen  dedi  <  feAXo*  mber,  et  ptyospellis. 

27*  Phellorinia  inquxnan89  n.  s.  Zeyher,  n.  98.  (Tab.  XXI, 
fig.  4). 

On  the  ground.    Uitenhage.    February. 

Stem  conical,  2  inches  high,  more  than  an  inch  thick 
above,  irregular,  hollow  within,  and  having  the  cavity  lined 
with  a  red  brown  cartilaginous  coat,  a  few  fragments  of 
which  hang  loose  from  the  sides  in  the  cavity,  very  hard  and 
corky.  Peridium  depresso-globose,  about  two  inches  broad, 
hard  and  woody  below,  like  the  stem,  above  tough  and  flac- 
cid, bursting  irregularly,  clothed  with  a  thick,  interrupted 
coat  of  a  consistence  between  spongy  and  corky,  attached  in 
fragments,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  bark  of  Ulmus 
suberosa.  A  portion  of  this  coat  extends  down  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stem.  The  peridium,  which  in  parts  exhibits  a 
cartilaginous  appearance,  like  that  of  the  lining  of  the  stem, 
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is  filled  with  a  closely-packed  mass  of  yellow  sporidia,  mixed 
with  a  few  hyaline  filaments.  Spores  globose,  with  a  globose 
nucleus. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  inspect- 
ing only  a  single  specimen  of  this  curious  fungus,  and  that 
rather  in  an  advanced  stage  of  growth.  It  is  so  different, 
however,  from  any  other  puff-ball,  especially  in  its  hollow 
stem,  that  there  can  be  no  danger  in  proposing  a  new  genus 
for  its  reception,  though  the  characters  assigned  are  neces- 
sarily imperfect,  from  ignorance  of  the  early  condition  of  the 
fructifying  mass.  The  colour  of  the  sporidia  is  like  that  of 
some  Polysacca,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  cells ;  and,  indeed, 
the  sporidia  themselves  do  not  resemble  those  of  Polysaccunu 
Its  true  affinities,  at  present,  must  remain  obscure.  It  is 
probable  that  the  fructification  will  prove  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  Scleroderma,  near  to  which  genus  it  may  fitly  be 
placed.  The  spores  are  most  abundant,  and  pollute  every 
thing  they  come  near.  The  colour  of  the  fungus  is  yellow 
from  the  sporidia,  but  when  fresh,  is  probably  white. 

Tab.  XXI,  fig.  4,  a.  Phellorinia  inquinans,  nat.  size,  di- 
vided vertically ;  b.  spores  and  flocci  highly  magnified. 

28.  Podazon  Cctrcinomatis,  Fr.  Lycoperdon  Carcinomatis, 
Linn.  Herb.  Zeyher,  n.  99. 

On  ant-hillocks.     Uitenhage.    November. 

The  stem  in  this  species  is  straight,  not  twisted.  The 
mass  of  filaments  is  covered  with  a  very  delicate  peridium, 
distinct  from  the  coarse  calyptrseform  coat.  The  colour  of 
the  sporidia  changes  extremely  as  the  plant  advances  to  ma- 
turity. The  portion  at  the  base  exposed  to  light,  becomes 
black,  while  the  portion  shaded  by  the  top  of  the  calyptra  is 
yellowish.  The  shape  of  the  peridium  also  varies  from  ellip- 
tic to  oblong. 

The  affinities  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  genera  have 
lately  been  discussed  by  Dr.  Montagne,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  Soci£t£  Philomatique  of  Paris,  April  15,  1843.  An 
abstract  of  it  is  given  in  l'Institut,  May  4, 1843,  a  translation 
of  which  is  appended  to  this  memoir. 
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29.  Secotium  Gueinzii,  Kze.  Berk,  in  Hook.  Lond.  Journ. 
of  Bot.  vol.  2,  p.  200,  Tab.  V.    Zeyher,  n.  94. 

On  sandy  ground.    Uitenhage.    December. 

30.  JScidium  australe,  n.  s. ;  amphigenum  totam  superfi- 
ciem    occupans;    peridio    elongatiusculo    dentato-laciniato 
laciniis  siccis  convolutis ;  cellulis  laciniarum  oblongis  cohe- 
rentibus  sporis  obovatis  subangulatis  glabris.    Zeyher,  n.  9. 
(Tab.  XXI,  fig.  5). 

"  Upon  leaves  of  Melolobium."     Uitenhage.    July. 

This  species,  which  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  M.  lace- 
ration and  cancellation,  differs  essentially  in  the  more  irre- 
gular spores,  in  having  the  peridium  very  slightly  elongated, 
in  the  very  convolute  laciniee  when  dry,  and  their  far  less 
elongated  cells,  which  are,  besides,  quite  free  from  the  granu- 
lar appearance  which  the  border  of  the  cells  in  those  species 
exhibits,  and  remain  permanently  attached  to  one  another. 

Tab.  XXI,  fig.  5,  a.  spores  of  dScidium  australe,  highly 
magnified ;  b.  cells  of  peridium. 

31.  XJ redo piluktfbrmis,  n.  s. ;  sporis  fusco-nigris  irregularis 
bus  vel  subglobosis  rugosiusculis  plus  minus  connatis  conglo- 
meratis  immixtis  minoribus  effaetis  massam  compactam  non 
rimosam  efformantibus,  Zeyher,  n.  89.  (Tab.  XXI,  fig.  6). 

Destroying  the  germens  of  some  species  of  Juncus.  Uiten- 
hage.   December. 

Resembling  very  strongly  U.  urceolorum,  and,  like  that, 
infesting  the  germen,  and  forming  little  globose  or  elliptic, 
pill-like  bodies,  consisting  of  a  compact  mass  of  deep  brown, 
irregular,  subglobose,  often  angular,  more  or  less  connate, 
slightly  rupose  spores,  mixed  with  smaller  globose,  sub-ellip- 
tic, hyaline  bodies,  which  appear  to  be  abortive  sporidia. 
They  become  yellow  when  treated  with  iodine,  and  therefore 
are  not  fecula.  In  the  centre  of  the  mass,  towards  the  base, 
there  is  sometimes  a  pale  clavate  columella,  extending  half 
way  up  the  mass,  but  this  is  not  always  present.  The  sur- 
face of  the  mass  is  not  cracked,  at  least  in  the  specimens 
before  me. 

This  species  resembles  very  much   U.  urceolorurn,  but  in 
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that  the  spores  are  distinct  and  echinulate,  and  they  are  not 
mixed  with  abortive  spores,  or  if  so,  in  a  very  slight  degree. 
The  two  species  are  certainly  very  nearly  allied,  but  are,  I 
believe,  distinct. 

Tab.  XXI,  fig.  6.  Fertile  and  abortive  spores  of  Urede 
pilufaformis,  highly  magnified. 


The  following  abstract  of  Dr.  Montagne's  memoir,  entitled 
"  General  Observation  on  the  tribe  of  PoDAxiNEiR,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  new  genus  Gyrophragimum/'  belonging  to 
this  tribe,  will  be  read  with  interest  in  connexion  with  the 
present  memoir,  and  a  former  one  on  Secotium  and  Polyplo- 
ciurn.    It  is  extracted  from  "  l'lnstitut,"  May  4,  1843. 

After  having  defined  this  little  group  of  the  order  of  7W- 
chogastrk  Fungi,  remarkable  especially  for  the  presence  of  a 
columella  due  to  the  elongation  of  the  stem  into  the  peri- 
dium,  the  author  gives  the  history  of  the  genera  which  belong 
to  it,  and  a  general  description,  in  which  the  peridium,  colu- 
mella, capillitium,  and  spores  are  reviewed.  The  genus 
Montagnea,  Fr.  (Oener.  Hymenomycet,  April,  1836,  p.  7),  of 
which  the  termination  has  been  since  modified  (Montagnites, 
Epicrisis,  p.  240),  is  analysed  and  defined.  Of  the  three 
species  admitted  into  the  genus  by  Fries,  Dr.  Montagne, 
who  communicated  two  of  them,  M.  Candollei  and  M.  Dm- 
nalii  to  the  author,  shows  that  the  first  only  can  continue  to 
form  part  of  it,  inasmuch  as  the  second  does  not  belong  to 
the  Agaricin&e,  but  to  the  family  of  Gasterornycetes.  Dr. 
Montagne  forms  his  new  genus,  Gyropkragmium,  from  this 
species,  M.  Dunalii,  and  places  it  at  the  head  of  the  tribe 
Podaorinem.  Gyrophragmium  Dunalii,  found  at  first  with 
MoniagnUes  Candollei,  on  the  shore  of  Maguelone,  near 
Montpellier,  received  from  Prof.  Delile  the  name  of  Agaric** 
ocreatus.  It  is,  at  least,  under  this  name  M.  Touchy  has 
sent  it  to  Montagne,  who  communicated  it  to  Fries.  More 
recently,  Capt.  Durieu  found  it  again  in  Algiers,  from  whence 
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he  sent  specimens,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  which  have 
enabled  the  author  of  this  memoir  to  observe  the  morphosis, 
and  to  establish  the  following  points : — 1.  That  what  had 
been  taken  for  the  pileus  of  an  Agaric  in  the  upper  hemi- 
sphere of  the  peridium,  whose  lower  half  surrounds  the  mid- 
dle of  the  stem,  under  the  form  of  a  wide  volva.  2.  That 
the  supposed  gills  are  true  dissepiments,  springing  from 
every  part  of  the  pileiform  portion  of  the  peridium.  After  a 
due  examination  of  the  different  parts  of  which  this  curious 
Gasteromycete  is  composed,  the  author  remarks  that  it  is 
impossible  to  leave  it  in  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Fries, 
and  that  it  must  become  the  type  of  a  new  and  very  distinct 
genus,  to  which,  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  disse- 
piments, he  has  given  the  name  of  Gyrophragmium.  The 
following  are  its  characters : 

Receptacuhm  stipitatum.  Peridium  priino  turbinatum, 
dein  medio  orbiculatim  ruptum,  superne  pileiforme,  cum  sti- 
pite  centrali  ad  apicem  usque  producto,  volvft  ampl&  (quee 
nihil  aliud  nisi  pars  peridii  inferior)  instructo  continuum.  Ca- 
pillitium  in  dissepimenta  contextum  lamelliformia,  subparal- 
lela,  6  peridii  toto  hemispheerio  descendentia,  a  stipite  distan- 
tia,  in  piano  ramosa  (non  autem  anastomosantia)  sinuosa, 
plicato-crispata  adeoque  densata  ut  sibi  cohaerere  videantur, 
primo  lenta  olivacea  tandem  exavescentia,  fragilissima,  nigra, 
subtus  libera,  labyrinthiformia.  Flocci  liberi  nulli.  Spora 
globoaee,  pedicellate,  dissepimentis  affix®.  Contextus  peridii 
stipitisque  fibrosus,  in  dissepimenta  continuatus.— -Fungi 
arescenies,  persistentes,  habitu  Agarico  cut  Boleto  similes, 
specie  volvati  out  annulati,  stqntati,  in  arenosis  maritimis 
Africa  borealis  et  Gallics  australis  hucusque  obvii. 

The  author  then  compares  this  genus  with  Secotium,  Kze. 
and  Polyplocium,  Berk.,  which  have  the  most  resemblance  to 
it,  and  from  this  parallel  he  deduces  the  affinities  and  dif- 
ferences. 

Before  this  new  memoir  on  the  little  tribe  of  Podaxinece, 
it  was  composed  of  three  genera,   Cycloderma,   Klotzsch; 
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Cauloglossum,  Grey, ;  and  Podaxon,  Desv. ;  the  author  adds 
to  it  Secotium,  Kze.;  Polyplocium,  Berk.;  and  Gyrophrag- 
mium.  He  suspects,  moreover,  that  Montagnea,  which  may 
have  been  misunderstood  by  Fries,  will  one  day  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  little  group.  Batarrea  itself  does  not  appear 
to  him  so  distant  as  might  at  first  be  imagined.  As  regards 
the  analogies  of  Podaxinea,  he  remarks  that  Spwnaria  calls 
to  mind  Gyropkragmium,  and  that  JEthd&nm  is  celluloso- 
spongy,  as  Secotiam,  &c. ;  finally,  that  a  columella  is  found 
in  Stemonitis  and  many  other  genera. 
The  memoir  closes  with  the  following  observations : 
"  From  Mr.  Berkeley's  researches,  it  appears  that  a  num- 
ber of  subterranean  fungi  {Fungi  hypoggcei),  which,  from  an 
illusory  analogy,  had  been,  without  any  firm  ground,  referred 
to  Tuberacea,  belong  incontestibly  to  Lycoperdac&e,  and  that 
these,  at  least  relatively  to  their  mode  of  fructification,  are 
much  more  near  to  Hymenomycetes,  whilst  those  regarded  in 
the  same  point  of  view  are  nearer  to  Discomycetes  of  Fries, 
or  Persoon's  Hymenotheca,  since  the  reproductive  bodies 
being  contained  in  the  asci,  are  real  sporidia.  The  recent 
labours  of  Tulasne  and  Vittadini  have  confirmed  these  results, 
which  may  now  be  regarded  as  decisive. 

a  If  now  we  review  the  succession  of  different  forms  by 
which  the  Fungi  of  the  two  families  to  which  the  names  of 
Hymenomycetes  and  Gasteromycetes  have  been  applied,  in 
their  ascending  series,  it  cannot  escape  notice,  that,  notwith- 
standing their  apparent  differences,  the  same  plan  has  been 
followed  in  their  formation,  or  in  other  terms,  that  they  have 
a  unity  of  composition.  We  observe,  however,  this  remark- 
able circumstance  in  their  mode  as  in  their  degree  of  evolu- 
tion, that  the  one  seek  the  light,  under  the  influence  of 
which  the  principal  phenomena  of  fructification  take  place, 
while  the  other  run  through  the  first  or  all  the  phases  of 
their  life  out  of  the  sphere  of  action  of  this  powerful  agent ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  ripen  their  spores  in  a  closed  recep- 
tacle, and  that  this  opens,  usually,  only  at  the  moment  of 
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dissemination  *  The  evolution  of  the  latter  is  then,  we  see, 
of  a  lower  grade  to  that  of  the  former.  But  in  comparing 
Gyrophragmium,  especially  with  an  Agaric,  it  is  easy,  never- 
theless, to  comprehend  the  perfect  analogy  which  exists  be* 
tween  the  two  series,  examined  towards  their  culminating 
point  The  resemblance  would  be  more  striking  still,  and 
almost  complete,  at  least  as  far  as  outer  form  is  concerned,  if  it 
should  appear  hereafter  that  Moniagmtes  also  belongs  to  Gas- 
teromycetes,  as  may  be  fairly  suspected  from  its  resemblance 
to  Gyrophragmium.  Then  the  simplicity  and  independence 
of  the  dissepiments,  carried  to  the  highest  degree,  since  like 
the  gills  of  an  Agaric,  being  fixed  to  the  summit  of  the  stem 
by  a  single  point,  frequently  by  a  short  thread,  they  radiate 
horizontally ;  then,  I  say,  this  independence  and  simplicity 
would  raise  the  Gasteromycetes  to  the  same  rank  as  the  Hy- 
fnenomycetes,  their  morphosis  only  excepted,  which  every  one 
knows  to  be  very  different" 


Contributions  towards  a  Flora  of  South  Africa.    By  Dr.  C.  F. 

Mbisnbr. 

Continued  from  p.  105. 

ROBACEiE. 

1.  Bubus  rosqfolius,  Sm.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  556.— Secus 
rivulos  ad  rad.  Montis  Tafelberg  (HI,  D,  b.),  July,  1838. 
Dr.  Krauss,  n.  1200. 

2.  Rubus  pinnatus,  WUld.  DC.  1.  c.  Cham,  et  Schl.  in  Lin- 
ncea  2,  p.  19. — Ad  rivulos  planitiei  Capensis  (III,  E.  b.), 
Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1201.  R.  heterophyllus,  E.  Meyer  ! 
in  Hb.  Drfcge,  is  very  near  this  species,  but  differs  in  having 
the  leaves  pubescent  underneath. 

•  Even  this  point  is,  perhaps,  not  so  strong  as  it  appears  at  first  sight, 
because  the  sporidia  are  perfected  in  many  Agarics  before  the  rupture  of 
the  ring  or  voWa. — M.  J.  B. 

2  P2 
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.3.  Agrimonia  Eupatorium,  L. — Ad  sylvarum  margines  terras 
Outeniqua.  (IV,  C.  b.),  Febr.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss. 

4.  Cliffortia  odorata,  Linn.  fil.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  595. — Ad 
rivulos  in  Outeniqua  (IV,  C.  b.),  Feb.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1202. 
Planta  masc. 

5.  C.filifolia,  Linn.  fil.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  596. — In  solo  lapidoso- 
arenoso  ad  latera  montis  Duyvelskop,  distr.  George  (IV,  A, 

),  Feb.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1204.  Stirps  mascula. 

6.  C.  laricina,  E.  Mey.  ms.  in  Hb.  Drfege. — var.  longifoUoj 
nob. — In  solo  lapidoso  prope  Caledon  (IV,  B.  b.)f  Dec.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  1203.  PI.  foeminea. — Our  plant  agrees  with  Dirge's 
in  every  point,  except  in  having  the  leaves  nearly  twice  as 
long;  but  whether  this  be  sufficiently  distinct  from  C.fiU- 
Jblia,  to  which  it  bears  the  strongest  resemblance,  I  do  not 
venture  to  decide,  never  having  seen  the  fruit  of  the  latter. 
In  our  specimens,  it  is  2  lines  long  (thrice  the  diameter),  and 
marked  with  longitudinal  ribs,  which  are  more  prominent  at 
both  extremities  than  in  the  middle. 

7.  C.  erica/oha,  Linn.  fil.  DC.  1.  c. — In  arenosis  prope 
Constantiam  (III,D.b.),  Sept  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1209.  Stirps 
masc. — Our  plant  is  exactly  the  same  as  u  C.  teretifoUa9 
Tkunb.?  var.  tenuior"  E.  Mey. !  in  Herb.  Drfege,  but  having 
the  leaves  carinato-complicate,  not  terete ;  and  Thunbergfs 
plant  being  most  likely  not  distinct  from  that  of  Linnaeus, 
the  name  given  by  the  latter  author  merits  to  be  re- 
tained as  most  applicable  to  the  plant  in  question. 

8.  C.  eriocephalina,  Cham,  in  Linnaea  6,  p.  349. — In  are- 
nosis planitiei  Capensis  (III,  E.  b ),  Sept.  1836.  Krauss, 
n.  1211.  PL  masc. 

9.  C.falcata,  Linn,  fil  DC.  1.  c.  E.  Mey. !  in  Hb.  Di*ge. 
— Cum  preecedente.  July,  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1212.  PL 
.masc. 

10.  C.  ternata,  Linn.  fil.  DC.  1.  c. — C.  polygontfblia,  E. 
Mey.!  in  Hb.  Drfege.  Cum  preeced.  Sept.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  1210. 
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PoRTULACEiB  (Mollugineae). 

I.  Psommotropha  androsacea,  Fenzl.  (?Ginginsia  glauces- 

cens,  E.  Mey.  in  Hb.  Dr&ge.) — Inter  rapes  in   summitate 

Mont.  Tafclberg  prope    Port    Natal  (V.   c),  Jan.   1840. 
Krauss,  n.  4. 

SAxiFRAQACBiB  (Cunonieae). 

1.  Cunonia  Capensis,  Linn.  DC.  prodr.  4,  p.  12. — In 
declivitate  Montis  Tafelberg  (III,  A.  e.),  April,  1838.  Dr. 
Krauss. 

Umbelliferjsl 

*.  Hydrocotyle  Caffira,  n.  sp. ;  glabra,  foliis  peltatis  trans*- 
yerae  ovali-orbiculatis,  petiolo  vix  longioribus,  12-nerviis, 
margine  circumcirca  inciso-lobatis,  lobis  brevibus  latis  sub- 
squalibns  obtusiuscule  3-4-dentatis ;  pedunculis  petiolo  du- 
plo  longioribus  umbellae  radiis  aliis  unifloris,  aliis  longioribus 
umbelluliferis;  fructu  late  orbiculari,  vix  emarginato,  utrin- 
que  leviter  3-costato. 

In  solo  argillaceo-arenoso  circa  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  No*. 
1839,  legit  Dr.  Ferd.  Krauss,  n.  127- 

This  species  comes  very  near  H.  Bonariensis,  Lam.  and 
U.  petiolaris,  DC.  (prodr.  4,  p.  60),  but  cannot  be  united 
with  either  of  them.  From  both  it  is  easily  distinguished  by 
its  inflorescence,  all  the  flowers  being  decidedly  pedicellate, 
with  the  longer  radii  of  the  umbella  are  terminated  by  a 
simple  umbellula,  instead  of  bearing  one  or  two  distant 
whorls  of  subsessile  flowers.  From  the  latter  species  it  dif- 
fers, besides,  in  the  length  of  its  petioles  and  peduncles,  in 
the  form  of  the  leaves  (which  are  even  more  strongly  doubly- 
crenate  than  in  H.  Bonariensis),  and  in  the  fruit.  Moreover, 
there  is,  at  the  base  of  the  general  umbella,  and  of  the  umbel- 
lata,  an  involucre  of  several  narrow  lanceolate  leaflets,  nearly 
as  long  as  the  pedicels,  of  which  I  can  find  no  trace  in  my 
Brazilian  specimens  ofH*  Bonariensis. 
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2:  H.  interrupts  Muhlenb.  DC.  prodr.  4,  p.  59. — H.  verti- 
cillata,  Thunb.  Diss.  2,  p.  415,  t.  3! — In  humidis  ad  flum. 
Knysna,  distr.  George  (IV,  C.  b.),  Jan.  1839,  Krauss, 
n.  1175. 

3.  H.  ficarioides,  Lam.  diet.  3,  p.  153  (descr.  optima!) 
DC.  1.  c.  p.  63.  Ecklon  et  Zeyh.  en  urn.  p.  331. — In  planitie 
Capensi  (III,  E.  b.),  June,  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1176. 

4.  H.  erianthat  Rich.  DC.  1.  a  p.  64.— In  sylvis  primitivis 
terra  Outeniqua  (IV,  C.  b.),  Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1177- 

5.  H.  caUiodus  Cham*  et  SchL!  in  Linnaea  I,  p.  371*  DC. 
1.  c.  (fide  specim.  authent.  e  Museo  Reg.  Berolin. !) — In 
arenosis  prope  Gnadenthal  (IV,  A.),  Nov.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  1178. 

6.  H.  tridentata,  Linn.fil.  DC.  I.  c.  p.  68. — In  arenoso-la- 
pidosis  montium  prope  Gnadenthal  (IV,  A.),  alt  2000  ped., 
Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1174. — nee  non  in  graminosia  ad 
atera  monk  Tafelberg  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.),  Oct.  1839. 

—Our  specimens,  having  the  leaves  broader  than  figured  in 
Thunb.  diss.  2,  t.  3,  approach  somewhat  to  H.  triloba, 
Thunb. 

7*  H.  virgata,  linn.  fiL  o.  glaberrima,  DC.  Lap.  69. 
Ad  latera  montium  Baviaanskloof,  alt.  1000-2000  ped.  (IV, 
B.  b.),  Dec.  1838 ; — in  lapidosis  secus  rivulos  prope  Uiten- 
hage  (IV,  C.  c),  April,  1839 ; — ad  rad.  montium  Outeniqua, 
distr.  George  (IV,  C.  b.),  Feb.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1170-1172. 
I  nana,  DC.  I.  c.  Ad  latera  montis  Duyvelsberg  (III,  A.  e.), 
Jul.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1173. 

8.  Sanicula  Europma,  L.  /3.  Capensi*,  Cham,  et  Schl.  in 
Linntea  1,  p.  253.  DC.  L  c  p.  84. — In  sylvis  primitivis  ad 
flura.  Knysna,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.),  Jan.  18391  Krauss, 
n.1193. 

9.  Apium  graveole*8>L.  DC.  1.  e.  p.  101  .—Ad  rivulos  in  Zit- 
zikamma  (IV.  C.  b.),  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1198,  1199,— 
et  in  paludibus  prope  flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal  (V.  a),  Dec. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  187- — I  suspect  Helotciadium  Rata,  DC. 
I.  c.  p.  106,  an  imperfectly  known  Cape  plant,  to  be  a  mere 
form  or  variety  of  Apium  graveotou,  with  which,  indeed,  the 
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diagnosis  agrees  perfectly  well,  and  perhaps  Smyrnium  late- 
rale,  Thunb.  fl.  Cap.  p.  254,  DC.  1.  c.  p.  248,  may  be  in  the 
same  case. 

10.  Petroselinum  humile,  n.  sp.,  glabrutn,  caule  erecto,  e 
basi  ramoso,  subangulato-costato ;  foliorum  laciniis  acutis, 
margine  minutissime  scabriusculis,  inferioribus  cuneatis  pin* 
natira  3-5-fidis,  superioribus  integris ;  umbellis  terminalibusy 
demum  lateralibus  oppositifoliis,  pedunculitis,  folium  eequan- 
tibus;  involucro  obsoleto  y.  nullo;  involucelli  foliolis  lineari- 
bus  acutis,  pedicellos  ©quantibus>  paucis,  persistentibus. 

Inter  arandines  in  planitie  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Oct. 
1839,  Krauss,  n.  418. 

A  small  herb,  scarcely  S  inches  high,  with  a  simple,  per- 
pendicular, thin  root.  The  leaves  are  like  those  of  Scandix 
Cerefolhtm,  and  the  asperity  of  their  margin  and  middle  nerve 
is  imperceptible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  inflorescence  is  the  same 
as  in  Apium  graveolens,  except  that  the  umbelta  are  stalked 
and  furnished  with  involucres.  The  fruit  is  a  little  smaller 
than  that  of  Petroselinum  sativum,  but  entirely  of  the  same 
form  and  structure,  having  in  each  vallecula  one  vitta,  and 
two  strongly  marked  ones  on  the  planum  commissurale. 

11.  Stum  (Berula)  Thunbergii,  DC.  prodr.  4,  p.  125.  E. 
Mey.l  in  Hb.  Drfege. — S.  angusttfolium,  Thunb.  Un.  itin. 
in  pi.  Ecklon,  n.  69  ! — Ad  rivulos  in  Zitzrkamma  (IV.  C.  b.), 
Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1197*  Seekuhvallei,  Ecklon. 

12.  Bupleurum  difforme,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  134.— Inter 
rapes  ad  latera  collium  in  Langekloof  (IV.  B.  b.),  Mart.  1839. 
Dr.  Krauss. 

13.  Heteromorpha  collina,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  342. — 
Ad  flam.  Notsinakamma,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.),  Jan. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  1189.  Eckkm's  plant  we  have  not  seen,  but 
his  diagnosis  agrees  perfectly  with  our  specimens.  From 
H.  arborescent,  Cham,  et  Schl.  this  species  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  its  constantly  mucronate  leaves,  which  in  the 
other,  are  simply  acute  or  even  obtuse,  and  by  the  shorter 
and  more  numerous  radii  of  the  umbella. 

14.  Lichtensteima  pyrethrtfolia,  Cham,  et  Schl.  DC.  prodr. 
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4,  p.  135.  (excl.  syn.) — In  graminosis  prope  flam.  Umlaas> 
Port  Natal  (V.  c),  Dec.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  196. 

15.  L.  inebrians,  E.  Mey.  J  in  Hb.  Drfcge.— (Enanihe  t»e- 
brians,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  252  (descr.  bona).—  ?  Lepisma 
paniculatum,  E.  Mey.  MSS.  in  Hb.  Drfcge  (which,  according 
to  the  specimen  I  have  seen,  I  cannot  distinguish  from 
L.  inebrians). — Ad  rivulos  prope  Gnadenthal  (IV.  A.)  Dec. 
1838.  Krauss,  d.  1180. 

This  plant  is  widely  different  from  L.  pyrethrtfolia,  espe- 
cially in  the  foliage ;  Thunberg's  synonym,  therefore,  cannot 
belong  to  the  latter,  to  which  Sprengel  and  De  Candolle  had 
referred  it,  its  description  agreeing  scarcely  with  it,  whereas 
it  answers  perfectly  our  L.  inebrians. 

16.  (Enanihe  filiformis,  Lam.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  139,  E.  Mey. ! 
in  Hb.  Dr&ge. — In  summitate  montium  prope  Gnadenthal 
(IV.  A.),  Dec.  1838.  Dr.  Krauss. 

17.  Fceniculum?  Kraussianum,  n.  sp.,  caule  tereti  pedun- 
culisque  dense  minuteque  puberulis ;  foliis  inferioribus  reni- 
formibus,  jetiolo  vix  longioribus  utrinque  puberulis,  subdu- 
plicato-serratis,  serraturis  grossis  acutis,  superioribus  sensim 
angustioribus  3-lobis,  lobis  subintegris;  umbellis  10-12- 
radiatis,  involucre  1-phyllo,  involucellis  oligophyllis,  fructibus 
ovalibus. 

In  planitie  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c),  Nov.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  140. 

This  plant  has  some  resemblance  with  Pimpinella  cordata, 
E.  Mey.!  in  Herb.  Drege,  which,  however,  differs  in  its 
long  and  filiform  petioles  and  smooth  serrulate  leaves.  The 
seeds  of  our  specimen  not  being  ripe,  I  am  uncertain  as  to 
the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  The  general  form  of  the  fruit 
is  rather  that  of  a  Pimpinella  than  of  a  Fceniculum;  but  its 
prominent,  almost  winged  juga,  remove  it  decidedly  from  the 
former  genus  to  the  latter,  with  which  they  agree  quite  well. 
The  vittee,  too,  as  far  as  I  could  perceive,  are  those  of  a  F<&- 
niculum,  viz.  one  in  each  vallecula,  and  two  on  the  planum 
commissurale.  Root  simple,  fusiform.  Stem  round,  faintly 
striated,  about  J  8  inches  high,  erect,  divided  from  its  middle 
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into  a  few  simple  branches  which  bear  but  one  or  two  small 
leaves,  and  terminate  with  an  umbella.  Petioles  foliaceous, 
almost  3  lines  broad  on  their  whole  length,  canaliculate. 
Lamina  of  the  inferior  leaves  broader  than  long  (12-16  lines 
to  8),  with  a  deep  and  broad  sinus;  the  superior  ones  longer 
than  broad,  cordato-ovate;  the  uppermost  deeply  3-lobed, 
segments  acute,  the  terminal  one  obovate,  cuneate,  3-fid,  or 
entire,  the  lateral  ones  oblong  or  lanceolate,  entire,  or  with 
one  lateral  tooth.  Foliole  of  the  general  involucre  linear, 
acute,  half  as  long  as  the  radii  of  the  umbella;  involu- 
cels  formed  of  2  or  3  similar  leaves,  as  long  as  the  pedicels. 
Petals  pale  yellow  ?  or  white,  orbicular,  with  an  inflezed  nar- 
row acute  point.  Fruit  (not  yet  ripe),  almost  as  broad  as 
long.    The  rest  as  in  Fceniculum. 

18*  Sueli  (Hippomarathroides)  Cqffrum,  n.  sp.;  glaberri- 
mum,  caule  tereti,  stricto,  striate,  superne  pauciramoso  sub- 
aphyllo ;  foliis  radicalibus  bipinnatipartitis,  segmentis  cuneatis 
pinnatifidis  et  inciso-dentatis,  dentibus  mucronato-acutis, 
summis  ad  vaginam  latam  mucronatam  redactis ;  involucro 
2~phyllo,  involucelli  cupuliformis  semi-5-6-fidi  laciniis  acutis; 
umbella  radiis  longis,  gracilibus,  pedicellis  involucellum  vix 
triplo  superantibus. 

In  graminosis  circa  Port  Natal  (V.  c),  Aug.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  403. 

The  habit,  and  especially  the  leaves,  are  very  like  those  of 
Peucedanum  Oreoselinum,  and  therefore  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  species  of  this  section  of  Seseli  hitherto  described. 
The  radii  of  the  terminal  umbella  are  nearly  three  inches  in 
length,  whereas  those  of  the  umbellulae  scarcely  exceed  4  or 
5  lines.  The  two  oval  or  oblong  and  obtuse  folioles  of  the 
involucre  are  unequal,  1-2  lines  in  length,  spreading,  and 
whitish,  membranous,  resembling  the  uppermost  vaginae. 
The  involucella  are  calyciform,  similar  to  those  of  &  Hippo- 
marathrum,  but  more  deeply  cleft,  and  their  lobes  broad,  tri- 
angular, or  ovate,  thinly  membranous,  and  white.  Fruit 
quite  smooth. 
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No.  433  of  Krauss'  collection,  gathered  on  the  Table  Land, 
near  Port  Natal,  at  an  elevation  of  2000 — 3000  feet,  is 
probably  a  new  species  of  Seseli,  with  yellow  flowers  and 
filiform  leaves,  the  inferior  of  which  are  divided  into  three 
segments,  the  upper  ones  quite  entire ;  but  the  specimens 
are  too  young  and  imperfect  to  be  exactly  determined.  They 
agree  tolerably,  especially  in  the  long  involucre,  with  Thun- 
berg*s  description  of  his  S.  filifolkem,  (Oenanthe  filiformU 
Lam.)  except  in  the  inferior  leaves. 

19.  Heteroptilis  armaria,  25.  Mey. !  in  Hb.  Drfege,  nov.  gen. 
Calycis  margo  acute  5-dentatus,  den  tabus  persistentibus. 
Petala  elliptica  cum  lacinula  inflexa  canaliculato-lineari  acuta. 
Fructus  suborbicularis,  sectione  transversali  ellipticus,  men- 
carpia  a  dorso  compressa,  jugis  5  membranaceo-alatis,  latera- 
libus  marginantibus  late  alatis  dorsalium  uno  v.  duobus  ala 
multo  angustiore  preeditis ;  vallecula  omnes  1-vittatce,  com- 
missura  4-vittata;  carpophorum  adnatum.  Herba  glaber- 
rima,  glauca;  caule  erecto  ramoso,  tereti,  acute  sulcato-striato; 
foliis  carnosulis,  bipinnatisectis,  segmentals  S-4-jugis,  lacinulis 
oblongis  obtusis  paucidentatis  v.  integris;  petiolo  basi  breviter 
vaginante;  umbellis  terminalibus  solitariis,  multiradiatis ; 
involucro  et  involucellis  polyphyllis,  foliolis  brevibus  linea- 
ribus;  floribus  parvis  albis,  fructu  magnitudine  JEthuMt  Cy- 
napii.  Genus  e  tribu  Angelicearum,  Selino  proxiraum,  sed 
calyce,  petalis,  fructus  jugis  dorsalibus  inter  se  ina&qualibus 
et  commissura  (ni  fallor)  4-vittata  bene  distinctum. 

In  collibus  arenosis  prope  Zwartevallei,  distr.  George  (IV. 
B.  b.)  Krauss,  n.  1196. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  rather  that  of  some  species  of 
Seseli,  than  any  of  the  Angelicees.  Dr.  Meyer  having  not  yet, 
as  far  as  we  know,  characterized  this  genus,  we  give  a  short 
description  of  it,  taken  from  our  specimens  which  agree  en- 
tirely with  Drfege's  plant.  The  fruit,  however,  being  not 
quite  ripe,  leaves  us  some  doubts  as  to  the  exact  nature  of 
the  carpophorum  and  to  the  number  of  vitto  commis- 
surales. 
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20.  Peucedanum  capillaceum,  Tkunb,  DC.  prodr.  4.  p.  178. 
— Secus  rivulos  ad  latera  montium  Baviaanskloof,  alt.  1 000 
ped.  (IV.  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1188. 

21.  P?  elongatum,  E.  Met/.  I  in  Hb.  Drfege ;  glaberrimum, 
caule  subsimplici,  tereti,  striato,  folioso;  foliis  tripinnati- 
sectis,  rigidis,  segraentis  angustissime  linearibus  sulcatis; 
involucri  utriusque  foliolis  filiformibus ;  mericarpiorum  jagis 
dorsalibus  obsoletis,  lateralibus  in  marginem  subincrassatum 
obtusiusculum  conBuentibus. 

Ad  latera  montis  Tygerberg,  alt.  1000  ped.  (HI.  D.  a.) 
Not.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1181. 

From  P.  capillaceum,  to  which  this  spades  is  nearly  akin, 
it  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  stem  being  rather  thickly 
coyered  with  leaves,  which  are  longer,  less  divided  and  with 
no  true  petiole,  the  broad,  emarginate  vagina  reaching  up  to 
the  very  origin  of  their  lowest  segments.  All  our  specimens, 
from  Dr&ge  as  well  as  Krauss,  have  but  imperfect  fruits.  The 
flowers  seem  to  be  pale  yellow.  Other  specimens,  gathered 
by  Dr.  Krauss  on  hills  near  Knysna  River,  distr.  George  (IV. 
C.  b.)  in  Jan.  and  Febr.  1839,  (n.  1182)  differ  from  the 
former  only  in  the  segments  of  the  leaves  being  shorter  and 
the  stem  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 

22.  P.  abbreviatum,  E.  Mey.  1.  c. — In  summitate  montis 
Tafelberg  (III.  A.  e.)  Mart.  1840.  Krauss,  n.  1179.  Eck- 
lon,  Un.  itan.  n.  563  !  The  specimens  are  too  imperfect  to 
enable  me  to  draw  from  them  a  diagnosis  of  this  species, 
which,  to  my  knowledge,  has  not  yet  been  characterised. 
In  general  habit  it  comes  near  P.  elongatum ;  but  the  seg- 
ments of  the  upper  leaves  are  shorter  and  serrate,  still  more 
rigid,  somewhat  falcate,  not  so  distinctly  sulcate,  and  of  a 
pale  (perhaps  glauceacent?)  colour,  and  those  of  the  lower* 
most  leaves  are  lanceolate  (about  3  lines  broad)  and  inciso- 
serrate.  They  have,  moreover,  a  distinct  petiole,  which 
gradually  dilates,  only  at  the  very  base,  into  a  short  half 
embracing  vagina. 

23.  P.  virgatum,  Cham  et  ScM.  DC.  prodr.  4.  p.  178. — 
Dregea  virgata,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  351. — Ad  sylvarum 
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margines  prope  flum.  Knysna,  distr.  George   (IV.    C.  b.) 
Jan.  1839,  Krauss,  n.  1185. 

24.  P.  lanceolatum,  E.  Mey. !  in  Hb.  Drege. — Dregea  col- 
Una,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  e.  ? — In  solo  granitico  ad  ripas 
flum.  Notsinakamma  prope  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan.  183?. 
Krauss,  n.  1184.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mere  variety 
of  the  foregoing,  from  which  it  differs  only  in  having  the 
segments  of  the  leaves  narrower  (only  l§-2  lines  broad, 
whereas  in  P.  virgatum,  they  are  often  4-5  lines  broad)  and 
the  radii  of  the  umbella  shorter  and  less  crowded,  though 
more  numerous  than  Ecklon  indicates,  viz.  10-14. 

25.  Bubon  Galbarmm,  linn.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  185. — Of  this  well 
known  plant  Dr.  Krauss  has  sent  us  three  forms,  differing  in 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  segments  of  the  leaves,  but  evi- 
dently belonging  all  to  the  same  species;  his  n.  1186, 
(gathered  in  May  1838  on  the  sides  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, Cape)  agrees  entirely  with  the  figure  in  Jacquin's 
Hort.  Vindob.  3.  t.  36,  quoted  by  De  Candolle:  n.  1178, 
(found  in  Dec.  1838,  near  Gnadenthal,  at  an  elevation  of 
1000  feet)  has  the  segments  of  the  leaves  much  larger  (1-1| 
inches  long,  and  6-10  lines  broad,)  and  n.  1186b.  (from  the 
top  of  the  Table  Mountain,  Cape,  March  1840,)  has  them 
much  narrower  (2-3  lines  broad)  and  more  elongato-cuneate, 
approaching  somewhat  to  those  of  Bubon  gumimferum,  which, 
however,  to  judge  from  the  figure  in  Commelyn's  Hort 
Amst.  2,  t.  58,  is  quite  a  different  plant. 

26.  Bubon  hypoleucum,  n.  sp. — glaberrimum,  caule  herba- 
ceo  ?  erecto,  ramoso,  folioso,  tereti,  glauco,  tenuiter  striato ; 
foliis  decomposito-tripinnatisectis,  lacinulis  linearibus  acutis, 
supra  leete  viridibus,  subtus  albido-glaucis ;  involucroutroque 
polyphyllo,  foliolis  lanceolato-linearibus  persistentibus;  calycis 
margine  obsoleto,  truncato ;  mericarpiorum  jugis  dorsalibus 
obtusissimis,  marginalibus  crassiusculis  obtuse  carinatis. 

Ad  rivulos  prope  Gnadenthal  (IV.  A.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  1183. 

In  habit  and  foliage,  this  plant  is  not  unlike  some  Setinum 
or  Peucedanum,  but  its  fruit  agrees  only  with  Bubon,  having 
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not  only  a  broad  vitta  in  each  vallecula,  but  moreover  a 
thinner  one  under  each  jugum.  The  fruit  is  3  lines  long 
and  about  l\  line  in  diameter;  it  differs  from  the  character 
given  by  De  Candolle  only  in  the  margins  of  the  mericarpia 
being  not  attenuated,  but  on  the  contrary  somewhat  thick- 
ened and  but  little  prominent,  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  blunt 
nerve.  The  umbellee  are  even  larger  than  in  B.  Galbanum, 
the  radii  measuring,  when  in  fruit,  1|  to  upwards  of  2  inches, 
and  the  pedicels  5-6  lines.  The  folioles  of  the  involucre 
scarcely  exceed  3  lines  in  length,  and,  at  the  base,  1  line  in 
breadth.  The  leaves  attain  almost  one  foot  in  length,  and 
their  lowermost  divisions,  which  originate  with  long  petioles 
from  the  very  top  of  the  vagina,  vary  in  length  from  4  to  10 
inches.  The  lacinulee  in  form  and  size  resemble  exactly  those 
of  Peucedanum  officinale,  (Schkuhr  Handb.  t.  63.) — Evi- 
dently this  plant  is  a  new  species  of  Bubon,  widely  different 
from  the  three  hitherto  described. 

Obs.  Under  Bubon  gummtferumli.,  Ecklon  (enum.  p.  353,) 
quotes  his  specimens  distributed  by  the  Unio  itineraria  under 
No.  563;  but  these,  according  to  those  of  my  own  herbarium 
derived  from  the  same  source,  are  quite  different,  not  at 
all  resembling  Commelya's  figure  above  quoted,  and  most 
certainly  belong  to  Peucedanum  abbreviation,  E.  Mey.  (see 
above  n.  22.) 

27*  Hernias  villosa,  Tkunb.  DC.  prodr.  4,  p.  242. — In 
summitate  Montis  Tafelberg,  (III.  A.  e.)  Mart.  1840.  Krauss, 
n.  1194. 

28.  H.  capitata,  Lirm.fil.  DC.  1.  c. — Cum  preeced.  Krauss, 
n;  1195. 

HAMAMELID£jB. 

1.  Trichocladus  peltaiuSy  n.  sp. ;  ramis  ad  nodos  compressis 
cum  gemmis  foliorumque  nervis  subtus  fusco-villosis ;  foliis 
oppositis,  peltatis,  oblongis  ovatisve,  acuminatis,  basi  rotun- 
datis  v.  leviter  cordatis,  subtus  molliter  stellato-pilosis,  supra 
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demum  glabris;  spicis  mascolis  terminalibus  subsessilibus 
sabglobosis. 

In  sylvis  primitivis  terra  Outeniqua  prope  George  (IV.  C. 
b.)  Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1215. 

From  all  the  other  species  of  the  genus  (cfr.  DC.  prodr.  4, 
p.  269.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  enum.  p.  856.)  our  plant  differs  es- 
sentially by  its  peltate  leaves,  and  from  T.  eUipticm  and 
verticiUatu$,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.,  moreover  in  their  position.  It 
certainly  approaches  very  near  T.  eriniius,  Pers.,  the  leaves 
of  which,  however,  are  not  described  as  peltate  by  any  au- 
thor, a  conformation  which  none  of  them  could  have  left 
unnoticed.  Thunberg  describes  the  leaves  as  "  ovata  glabra/9 
whereas  De  Candolle  calls  them  "pube  molli  sublepidota 
stellata  villosa,"  and  so  they  are  in  our  plant  They  are  ge- 
nerally elliptic-oblong,  from  2  to  4  inches  in  length  and 
(about  the  middle)  1-1  finches  in  breadth,  and  insensibly 
attenuated  into  an  acute  acumen;  but  on  some  branches 
they  are  in  part  quite  ovate,  scarcely  and  bluntly  acuminate 
and  not  above  l§  inches  long.  The  petiole  varies  in  length 
from  2  to  6  lines,  and  the  distance  of  its  insertion  from 
the  margin  of  the  lamina  is  4  lines  at  the  most,  very  fre- 
quently much  less,  and  in  this  case  the  base  of  the  lamina  is 
more  or  less  cordate.  The  male  flowers  form  a  solitary 
capitule  of  the  size  of  a  cherry,  almost  sessile  at  the 
end  of  the  branches  between  two  small  narrow  tomentose 
leaves.  Their  structure  answers  perfectly  De  Candolle9* 
description.  The  bracteoles  are  linear,  deciduous,  covered 
with  stellate  pubescence.  The  petal  is  linear  (reddish?) 
convolute,  blunt,  2\  to  3  lines  long,  glabrous,  the  stamen 
half  as  long,  the  filament  rather  thick,  complanate,  dilated 
at  the  base,  as  long  as  the  thick,  adnate  oval  anther  which  is 
terminated  with  a  small  blunt  point ;  its  two  cells  open  lon- 
gitudinally and  widely.  We  have  not  seen  the  female 
plant 
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Corner. 

I.  Ourtisiafaginea,  Ait.  DC.  prodr.  2,  p.  12. — In  hiatu  ad 
latug  orientate  Montis  Tafelberg  (III.  A.  e.)-  Sept.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  1216, 

LiORANTHACBJS. 

1.  Loranthus  Schlechtendalianusy  Schutt.  —  L.  elegans, 
Cham,  et  Schl.  in  Linneea  3,  p.  209,  (non  Wall.,  DC.) — . 
Crescit  in  Mimosis  aliisqne  arboribus  secus  flam.  Zwartkops- 
rivier,  distr.  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n. 
1217. 

From  L.  oleafolius,  Cham,  et  Schl.,  to  which,  according 
to  Drtge's  specimens,  our  species  bears  great  resemblance, 
particularly  in  the  foliage,  it  differs  chiefly  in  having  the  tube 
of  the  corolla  shorter,  almost  equally  narrow  every  where 
(not  ventricose  above)  and  the  segments  of  the  limb  about 
as  long  as  the  tube,  nearly  filiform  and  spirally  recurved. 

2.  L.  Natalitius,  n.  sp. — glaberrimus,  ramis  teretibus; 
foliis  oppositis,  breve  petiolatis,  lanceolato-oblongis,  obtusis, 
prope  basin  3-5-nerviis,  nervis  apicem  versus  evanescentibus ; 
floribus  in  apice  ramulorum  brevium  paucis  aggregatis,  breve 
pedunculatis,  pendulis,  5-meris ;  calyce  brevissimo,  turbinato, 
repando-dentato;  corolla  tubo  longo,  tereti,  angusto,  e&quali, 
demum  hinc  fisso,  fauce  angustata,  limbo  ante  ezplicationem 
attenuato-acuto  tubo  multoties  breviore,  lobis  lanceolatis  vix 
aecedentibus ;  staminibus  fauci  insertis  erectis,  antheris  li- 
nearibus  basifizis ;  stigmate  subcapitato,  truncate 

In  Mimosis  parasiticam  prope  flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal 
(V.  c.)  Dec.  1839.  legit  Dr.  Ferd.  Krauss,  n.  208. 

This  seems  to  be  near  L.  Belvisii,  DC.  which,  however, 
differs  in  the  shape  of  the  leaves  and  corolla. — The  flowers 
in  our  specimens  being  almost  all  detached  from  the  branches, 
1  am  not  sure  of  the  exact  mode  in  which  they  have  been 
disposed.    They  are  full  2±  inches  long. 

3.  L.  Kraussianus,  n.  sp. — glaberrimus,  ramis  teretibus ; 
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foliis  suboppositis  etalternis,  petiolatis,ovato-oblongis  obtusis, 
penninerviis  y.  spurie  triplinerviis ;  pedunculis  axillaribus, 
solitariis,  brevissimis,  umbellam  3-8-floram  gerentibus ;  flori- 
bus  5-meris,  calyce  brevissimo,  subtruncato;  corolla  tubo 
tereti,  subclavato,  basi  ovato-inflato,  fauce  angustata,  limbo 
ante  explicationem  subconico  obtuso,  laciniis  erectis  apice 
dia  cohaerentibus  basi  attenuatis  superne  concavo-spathu- 
latis;  staminibus  fauci  insertis,  demum  recurvo-exsertis, 
filamentis  complanatis,  apice  antice  brevissime  auriculatis, 
antheris  basifixis  anguste  linearibus ;  stylo  corollam  cequante, 
superne  incrassato  sulcato,  apice  iterum  attenuate,  stigmate 
subcapitato  truncate  Parasiticam  in  umbrosis  sylvarum 
prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Nov.  1839,  legit  Dr.  Ferd.  Krauss, 
n.  125. 

A  very  distinguished  species,  belonging  perhaps  rather  to 
De  Candolle's  second  section  (Symphyanthus),  of  which  no 
South  African  species  is  known,  than  to  the  third  (Scurrula) ; 
inasmuch  as  the  limb  of  the  corolla  is  generally  split 
and  always  quite  regularly  into  5  perfectly  equal  segments 
which  remain  erect,  the  tube  usually  remaining  entire,  for 
only  in  a  few  flowers  I  find  it  split  too,  but  very  unequally 
and  irregularly  (as  it  were,  accidentally)  by  one  or  two  deep 
fissures.  The  twigs  are  somewhat  compressed  towards  the 
extremity.  Leaves  two  inches  long,  one  inch  broad,  with  a 
petiole  of  2-3-lines.  The  nerves  are  very  thin  and  truly 
pinnate,  but  the  superior  ones  frequently  so  inconspicuous 
totally  obliterated  that  the  leaves  might  be  called  tripli  or 
quintuplinervia.  The  general  peduncles  are  but  one  or  two 
lines  long,  the  pedicels  a  little  longer,  and  there  is  a  minute 
broad  blunt  scale-like  bracteole  at  the  base  of  the  calyx. 
Corolla  18-20  lines  long j  its  limb  3  lines  long,  is  at  first 
separating  from  each  other  only  at  their  base  which  then 
takes  somewhat  a  ventricose  appearance.  The  stamens  are 
at  first  curved  down  into  the  tube,  almost  as  in  Melastoma- 
ce<Bj  and  afterwards  become  recurved  outward ;  if  quite  erect 
they  would  reach  to  the  top  of  the  lacinice  of  the  corolla. 
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RuBIACEJS. 

1.  Gardenia  Thunbergia,  Linn.fil.  DC.  prodr.  4.  p.  382, — 
In  sylvis  primitivis  Caffrariee  (V.  c.)  Mart.  1840.  Krauss,  n. 
1262. 

2.  Anthotpermtm  Mthiopicum,  Linn.  DC.  1.  c.  p.  580. — In 
arenosis  planitiei  capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Nov.  1838.  Krauss,  n. 
1206. 

3.  A.  spatkulatum,  Spr.  DC.  1.  c. — In  solo  arenoso  prope 
Constantiam  (III.  D.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1207. 

4.  Ambraria  hirta  Cruse.  DC.  1.  c. — Ad  latera  mont.  Duy- 
velsberg  (III.  A.  e.)  Jul.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  1208  (pi.  masc.) — 
Our  specimens  differ  somewhat  from  Drege's  in  having  the 
leaves  less  remote  and  shorter. 

5.  Lagotis  spermaeocea,  E.  Meg.?  in  Hb.  Dr&ge. —  In 
graminosis  prope  flum.  Knysna,  distr.  George,  (IV.  C.  b.) 
Febr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1205. — Our  specimens  from  Drfege, 
as  well  as  Krauss^  are  too  imperfect  to  enable  me  to  draw  up 
the  character  of  this  undescribed  and  apparently  new  genus. 
The  habit  is  that  of  some  slender  species  of  Spermacoce,  and 
the  chief  generic  character  seems  to  consist  in  the  great  in- 
equality of  the  teeth  of  the  calyx,  one  (or  sometimes  two) 
being  liguliform,  almost  as  long  as  the  tube,  and  the  rest 
quite  minute.  The  flowers  are  axillary,  solitary  and  pe- 
dicellate. 

LOBELIACEiG. 

Dobrounkia  Dr&geana,  Pre$l,  in  Hb.  Drege. — In  summitate 
montium  prope  Pieter  Mauritzburg,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Dec. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  203. 

Jasmins  a. 

Jaimmum  Capense,  Tkunb.  fl.  Cap.  p.  4. — J.  annulare  Vahl, 
fi  glabratum,  E.  Mey.  comment,  p.  174. — Inter  frutices 
prope  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1261. 

VOL.   II.  2   Q 
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ApOCYNEjE. 

1.  Ectadium?  oblongifolium,  n.  sp. — glaberrimum,  ramis 
gracilibus  ;  foliis  oppositis,  subsessilibus,  lanceolato-oblongis, 
brevissime  acuminato-acutis ;  cymis  axillaribus  folio  triplo 
brevioribus,  paucifloris ;  calyce  brevi,  lobis  obtusis ;  corolla? 
limbo  dextrorsum  torto,  sinuum  processibus  rainutis ;  an- 
theris  glabris. 

Ad  sylvarum  margines  prope  flam.  Umgani,  Port  Natal 
(V.  c.)  Nov.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  J  32.  "Fruticulus  3-4-peda- 
lis/' 

In  habit  and  foliage  this  plant  is  very  like  Apocynum  hype- 
ricifoiium.  From  E.  virgatum,  E.  Mey.  coram,  p.  188,  it  is 
quite  distinct,  and  since  it  differs  even  in  some  points  from  the 
generic  characters  as  established  by  Meyer,  namely  in  the 
minute,  almost  obsolete  appendages  at  the  sinus  of  the 
corolla,  which  Meyer  calls  "  sinistrorsum  contorta/'  I  must 
contradict  this  statement,  finding  the  lobes  positively  dex- 
trorsum contorti  not  only  in  our  new  species,  but  also,  as  far 
as  my  specimen  permits  to  ascertain,  in  E.  virgatum,  but  in 
this  species  the  lobes  are  very  little  twisted  indeed. 

ASCLEPIADE^E. 

1.  Tylopfiora  Cqffra,  n.  sp. — fruticosa,  ramis  puberulis; 
foliis  oppositis,  breviter  petiolatis,  lanceolato-oblongis,  acutis, 
minute,  pubescentibus,  supra  demum  glabris;  umbellis 
alterne  axillaribus,  simplicibus,  nutantibus,  pedicellis  pedun- 
culum  subaequantibus  petiolo  duplo  longioribus  calycibusque 
puberulis ;  alabastris  subglobosis,  calyce  patente,  corolla  sub- 
campanulata. 

In  graminosis  circa  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  85. 

From  what  we  have  seen  of  this  species,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  a  climbing  plant.  Branches  rather  straight,  densely 
covered  with  a  minute,  soft,  greyish  pubescence.    Leaves  1-2| 
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inches  long,  £-1  inch  broad,  with  a  petiole  1-2  lines  long ; 
they  are  membranous,  somewhat  paler  underneath,  and  gene- 
rally acute,  the  inferior  and  younger  ones  sometimes  obtuse ; 
nerves  pinnate,  prominent  on  the  inferior,  scarcely  visible  on 
the  upper  surface.  Umbellae  solitary,  alternately  in  the 
axils  of  only  one  of  each  pair  of  opposite  leaves,  about  8- 
flowered ;  peduncle  filiform,  6  lines  long ;  bracteole  at  the 
base  of  each  pedicel  one  line  long.  Flowers  of  the  size  of 
those  of  Apocynum  androsamtfolium ;  corolla  about  four 
times  larger  than  the  calyx,  wide,  between  the  campanulate 
and  rotate  form,  divided  till  near  the  middle  into  5  oblong, 
obtuse,  little  diverging  lobes,  dark  purple  ?  the  bottom  pale 
greenish.    Stamens  and  corona  minute.     Fruit  unknown. 

2.  Aspidoglossum  heterophyllum,  E.  Mey. !  comm.  p.  200. 
Ad  flum.  Krorame  Rivier  (IV.  C.  c.)  Febr.  1839.  Dr. 
Krauss. 

3.  Gomphocarpus  hastatus,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  201.  /3  angusti- 
foUu99  nob.  foliis  lanceolatis  basi  truncatis  v.  subhastatis, 
roargine  undulato-crispulis. 

In  collibus  circa  Melkhout  Kraal  prope  flum.  Knysna, 
distr.  Oeorge  (IV.  C.  b.)  Febr.  1839,  et  in  graminosis  distr. 
Zwellendam  (IV.  C.  a.)  Dec.  1 838,  legit  Dr.  Krauss. 

Suffrutex,  ramis  alternis  subdivaricatis,  subsimplicibus, 
spithamaeis,  pedunculis  terminalibus,  solitariis  v.  geminis, 
i-1  poll,  longis,  10-15-floris,  pedicellis  3-4  lin.  longis,  alabas- 
tris  subglobosis,  corolla  basi  sulphurea,  apice  v.  demum  tota 
atro-fusco-purpurascens.     Fruct.  non  vidi. 

3.  G.frutescens,  R.  Br.  E.  Mey. !  1.  c.  p.  202.  In  arenosis 
ad  ripas  flum.  Gauritz  (IV.  C.  a.)  Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n. 
1258. 

4.  Lagarinthus  tenuis,  E.  Mey.  ?  comm.  p.  203.  In  gra- 
minosis prope  Zwellendam  (IV.  C.  a.)  Jan.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss. 
— Our  specimens  differ  from  Drfcge's  only  in  having  many- 
flowered  umbels,  and  the  corolla  turned  down. 

5.  L.  naviculars,  E.  Mey.  !  1  c.  p.  204.  Cum  proecedente 
legit  Dr.  Krauss. 

6.  L. peltigerus,  E.  Mey.].  c.  p.  205.— In  graminosis  prope 
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Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Krauss,  n.   105.— Drfege's^plant  has  the 
flowers  somewhat  larger  and  the  leaves  shorter. 

7.  L.  expansus,  E.  Met/.  1.  c.  p.  206.  In  graminosis  prope 
flum.  Knysna  (IV.  C.  b.)  Febr.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss'  plant 
has  the  leaves  minutely  but  thickly  pubescent  on  both 
sides. 

8.  L.  truncates,  E.  Mey.  ?  1.  c.  In  graminosis  in  Zitzi- 
kamma  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss. — Perhaps  a  new 
species,  differing  from  Drfcge's  plant,  which  we  have  not 
seen,  in  having  the  leaves  glabrous  and  the  terminal  urn- 
bella  solitary,  with  an  involucre  of  4-5  linear  leaflets  of  equal 
length  as  the  pedicels,  4-5  lines  ;  but  our  specimens  are  in- 
sufficient. 

9.  L.  gracilis,  E.  Mey.  ?  1.  c.  In  graminosis  prope  flum. 
Knysna,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Febr.  1839.  Krauss,  n. 
1261. — Bad  specimens,  differing  somewhat  from  Drfege's 
plant  in  having  the  leaves  longer  than  the  internodia  and 
glabrous. 

10.  L.  flexuosus,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  207*  In  graminosis 
prope  flum.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Oct  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  343.  Our  specimens  have  the  stems  not  at  all  flexuose, 
else  they  agree  well  with  Dr&ge's.  They  bear  great  resem- 
blance to  L.  gibbus,  E.  Mey.,  but  this  has  the  leaves  glau- 
cous, narrower  at  the  base,  and  longer. 

11.  L.  interruptus,  E.  Mey.!  1.  c.  p.  208.  In  collibus 
prope  Mauritzburg,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug.  1839.  Dr. 
Krauss. 

12.  L.  virgatus,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  P  glabratus,  nob.  foliis  gla- 
bris,  internodia  vix  superantibus  v.  brevioribus.  In  grami- 
nosis prope  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Maj.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss. 

13.  Pachycarpus  grandiflorus,  E.  Mey.  !  1.  c.  p.  209.  In 
graminosis  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug.  et  Sept.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  1260. 

14.  P.  concolory  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  210.  Cum  prcecedente, 
ad  sylvarum  margines,  Dec.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  83. 

15.  P.  asperifoliuSy  n.  sp.  caule  simplici,  glabro;  foliis, 
oppositis,  lanceolato-oblongis,  acutis,  in  petiolum  brevissi- 
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mam  attenuatis,  planis,  utrinque  hispidulo-scabris,  nervo 
medio  subtas  crasse  costatis ;  pedicellis  axillaribus  5-8  urn* 
bellato-aggregatis,  folio  duplo  brevioribus  calycibusque  pube- 
rulis;  corolla  patente,  concolore;  coronee  foliolis  erectis, 
lamina  membranacea  ovata  acuta  mutica  erecta  apice  inflexa 
terminatis,  basi  utrinque   1-dentatis,  folliculis  ?     Cum 

pnecedente  legit  Dr.  F.  Krauss. 

Species  media  inter  P.  appendiculatum  et  orbicularem,  E. 
Mey.  1.  c.  j  a  priore,  facie  simillimo,  differt  preecipue  foliis 
inferne  attenuates,  ab  utroque  corolla  patente  et  coronee 
forma.  Umbellae  in  azillis  alternis  sessiles  (nunquam  ?  op* 
posit®)  pedicellis  6-8  lin.  longis.  Corolla  as  large  as  in 
P.  liguktfu*  and  P.  concolor,  of  a  pale  greenish  colour,  the 
segments  oblong,  acute. 

16.  P.  ligulatus,  E.  Mey.  I.e.  p.  211.  In  graminosis  in 
Ziteikamma  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839  et  prope  flam.  Kromme 
Rivier,  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Febr.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss.— This 
species  is  extremely  like  P.  vexillaris,  but  has  a  very  dif- 
ferently shaped  corona  staminea. 

17*  P.  crUpui,  E.  Mey. !  1.  c.  p.  214.  In  solo  granitico 
prope  Erste  Rivier,  Stellenbosch  (UL  A.  e.)  alt.  1000  ped. 
Nov.  1838,  Krauss,  n.  1259. 

18.  P.  albens,  E.  Mey.!  1.  c.  Ad  sylvarum  margines 
prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Dec.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  84. 

19.  P.  viridijlorus,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  In  graminosis  ad  radicis 
Montium  Tafelberge  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Aug.  1839.— 
We  have  not  seen  Drfege's  plant,  but  our  specimens  perfectly 
agree  with  the  diagnosis  given  by  Meyer. 

20.  Cynoctonum  pilosum,  E.  Mey.  /  1.  c.  p.  216.  Scandens 
in  sylvis  primitivis  ad  Goukamma  Rivier,  (IV.  C.  b.)  Febr. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  1256. 

21.  C.  crass\folium,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  Decumbens  in  arenosis 
terra  Zitzikamraa  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1257* 
—Our  specimens  have  the  leaves  much  less,  and  indeed 
almost  imperceptibly  ciliated  than  Dr&ge's. 

22.  C.  Capense,  E.  Mey.  !  1.  c.  (excl.  syn).  Scandens  in 
sylvis  primitivis,  Zitzikamma  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss, 
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n.  1255.— All  the  specimens  we  have  seen  of  this  species 
(from  Drege  and  Krauss)  having  the  calyx  perfectly  glabrous 
and  the  corona  almost  entire  and  scarcely  shorter  than  the 
corolla,  we  suspect  that  they  form  a  distinct  species  from 
Cynanchum  Capense,  Linn,  fil.,  which  E.  Meyer  refers  to  his 
plant,  but  of  which  R.  Brown  (Asclep.  in  Mem.  Wera.  Soc.  I.) 
says,  "  calycibus  pubescentibus,  corona  5-fida  corolla  duplo 
breviore."  We  therefore  propose  to  distinguish  the  latter 
by  the  name  of  Cynoctonum  Brownii. 

23.  C.  lycioides,  E.  Mey.  1.  c.  p.  217*  /3  majus  nob.,  gla- 
brum,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  v.  ellipticis,  petiolis  basi  tortis, 
pedunculis  alterne  axillaribus  folium  subcequantibus,  urn- 
bella  multiflora,  radio  uno  alterove  ssepius  umbellulifero. 

Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Nov.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss, 

Except  the  differences  above  mentioned,  our  plant  agrees 
well  with  Drege' s.  The  leaves  are  thin,  acute  and  attain 
li-2  inches  in  length  and  1  in  breadth ;  the  petiole  varies 
from  3  to  5  lines. 

24.  Glossostephanus  linearis,  E.  Mey. !  1.  c.  p.  218.  Ad 
rivulos  prope  Langekloof,  distr.  George  (IV.  B.  c.)  Mart 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  1356.  . 

25.  Cordylogyne  globosa,  E.  Mey. !  Lc.  Port  Natal  (V.  c) 
Krauss,  n.  171. 

SCROPHULARINEiE. 

1.  IAmosella  Capensis,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  480.  L.  diandra 
Linn. — In  aquis  stagnantibus  circa  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.) 
Maj.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1252. 

Orobanchejs. 

1.  Hyobanche  sanguinea,  Linn.  mant.  alt.  p.  253.  E.  Mey. ! 
inHb.  Drfcge.  In  arenosis  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Dec.  1839. 
Dr.  Krauss. 

Amarantacejs. 

1.  Alternanthera  sessilis,  R.  Br.  E.  Mey.  in  Hb.  Drfcge! 
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In  solo  salino  circa  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jun.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  221. 

2.  Sericocoma  (Euckroa)  chrysurus,  n.  sp.,  glaberrimum, 
basi  suffruticosum  ?  caulibus  simplicibus,  erectis ;  foliis  op- 
positis  v.  suboppositis,  lanceolatis,  acutis,  attenuato-subpe- 
tiolatis,  subaveniis ;  spica  terminali,  cylindrica,  obtusa,  sim- 
plici  v.  basi  subramosa;  sepalis  lanceolatis,  muticis,  dorso 
inferne  ovarioque  villosis. 

In  graminosis  ad  sylvarum  margines  in  solo  arenoso  prope 
Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jul.  1839.  Dr.  Krauss,  n.  294. 

Caules  herbacei  pedales-sesquipedales,  teretes,  tenuiter 
sulcato-striati,  infra  medium  paucifoliati,  superne  aphylli  v. 
folio  unico  a  reliquis  et  spica  longe  remoto  prsediti,  internodiis 
inferioribus  l£-3  poll,  longis.  Folia  circ.  bipollicaria,  4-5 
lin.  lata,  plana,  subcarnosula,  leete  viridia,  costa  media  sub- 
tus  prominula,  venis  vix  conspicuis.  Spica  terminalis 
solitaria,  aureo-sericea,  1  J-3-pollicaris,  nunc  simplicissi- 
ma,  nunc  ima  basi  spicas  1-2  sessiles  vix  semipollicares 
emittens.  Floris  structure,  exceptis  staininodiis,  omnino 
TYichinii  R.  Br.  prodr.  p.  414. 

Perhaps  our  plant  is  the  same  as  Sericocoma  avolans,  Fenzl 
in  Hb.  Dr&ge,  n.  895  (Endl.  gen.  Mantissa  1,  p.  33)  which  I 
have  not  seen ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  its  being  described  any- 
where. In  outward  appearance  of  the  spikes  it  has  a  striking 
resemblance  with  Pupalia  Schimperi  Hochst.  in  Schimper's 
Abyssinian  collection,  sect.  I,  n.  3,  but  this,  besides  being 
all  over  hairy  and  having  much  larger  leaves  and  flowers,  is 
genetically  distinct,  having -the  lateral  flowers  sterile  and 
changed  into  thin  spinescent  hooks  and  the  fertile  stamens 
alternating  with  membranous  staminodia,  and  therefore  is  a 
true  Pupalia.  Another  species,  determined  as  a  Trichinium 
by  E.  Meyer,  and  distinct  from  ours,  occurs  among  Drfcge's 
plants. 

3.  Achyranthes  aspera,  Linn,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  215,  E. 
Mey.  in  Hb.  Drfcge.  In  sylvis  primitivis  prope  flum.  Gou- 
kamma,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Febr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  780 
(ex  parte.) 
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4.  Achyranthes  leptostachya,  E.  Meyer  I  in  Hb.  Drfege ; 
caule  frutescente,  ramis  adpresse  puberulis ;  foliis  lanceolatis 
v.  subspathulatis,  obtusiusculis,  attenuato-subpetiolatis,  sub- 
tus  adpresse  subsericeo-pilosiusculis,  supra  glabrescentibus; 
spicis  raraos  ramulosque  terminantibus,  paniculam  fastigiatam 
foliatam  formantibus ;  floribus  patulis,  mutdcis. 

In  solo  lapidoso-arenoso  ad  ripas  flam.  Koega,  distr.  Ui- 
tenhage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss  n.  785. 

A  very  distinct  species.  Branches  slender,  round,  slightly 
striate.  Leaves  about  1  inch  long,  2-4  lines  broad.  Spikes 
at  first  short,  conical  and  thickly  flowered,  with  two  linear 
leaves  at  their  base  (from  the  axill®  of  which  sometimes  ori- 
ginate two  very  short  lateral  spies)  afterwards  more  or  less 
elongated  (1-1 J  inch  long)  slender  and  bearing  the  flowers 
more  remote  (1-2  lines  distant)  from  each  other  on  a  pubes- 
cent filiform  rachis.  Bractea?  very  small,  ovate,  acute,  (but 
not  spinescent)  persistent ;  bracteol®  still  smaller,  bluntish 
and  falling  off  with  the  fructiferous  calyx,  which  is  then  ovate 
and  not  above  1  line  long.  Sepals  5,  sometimes  4,  green, 
rather  thick  and  hard,  lanceolate,  obtuse,  concave.  Stami- 
nodia  minute. 

5.  Aerva  lanata,  Juss.  Roem.  et  Schult.  syst.  5,  p.  564. 
In  graminosis  prope  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jul.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  298.  It  agrees  perfectly  with  our  East  Indian  speci- 
mens. 

6.  Desmochceta  atropurpurea,  DC.  E.  Mey. !  in  Hb.  Drege. 
In  sylvis  primitivis  prope  flum.  Goukamma,  distr.  George, 
(IV.  C.  b.)  Febr.  1839.  Krauss, -n.  780  (ex  parte). 

7.  Amarantus  albus,  Linn.  Thunb.  fl.  Cap.  p.  215.  In 
solo  argillaceo  terra  Zitzikamma,  distr.  George  (IV*  C.  b.) 
Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  782. 

8.  A.  polygonoides,  Linn.  ?  In  solo  argillaceo  prope  Uiten- 
hage  (IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  781.  Specimens  too 
bad  to  be  surely  determined. 

9.  Celosia  triloba,  E.  Mey.!  in  Hb.  Drfcge.  Herbacea, 
annua,  glaberrima ;  caule  erecto,  simplicissimo,  gracili ;  foliis 
petiolatis,  inferioribus  e  basi  subcordata  in  petiolum  breviter 
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decurrente  ovatis  acuminatis,  superioribus  sensim  angustio- 
ribus;  stipulis  ad  petioli  basin  foliaceis,  subfalcato-semi- 
ovatis,  acutis,  patulis,  persistentibus ;  floribus  glomerulars, 
in  spicam  terminalem  nudam  dispositis,  glomerulis  inferio- 
ribus  pedunculatis,  superioribus  sessilibus,  calyce  mutico. 

In  graminosis  prope  flam.  Umgani,  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Jun. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  238. 

Avery  slender,  weak  herb,  about  1  foot  high;  inferior  leaves 
nearly  1  inch  long  (little  exceeding  the  petiole)  and  6-8 
lines  broad ;  stipules  as  long  or  little  shorter  than  the  petiole; 
spike  1-2  inches  long  glomeruli  about  the  size  of  a  pea, 
flowers  white,  satinlike  shining. 

10.  Leslibaudesia  ?  Caffra,  n.  sp.  suffrutez  ?  glaberrimus, 
ramis  virgatis,  elongatis,  simplicibus,  superne  subaphyllis ; 
foliis  sparsis,  spathulato-linearibus,  obtusis  ;  spicis  termina- 
libus,  ternis,  pedunculatis,  gracilibus,  intermedia  elongata 
staminodiis  bifidis,  stigmatibus  3,  utriculo  2-spermo. 

In  graminosis  ad  sylvarum  margines  prope  Umlaas  Lager, 
Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Dec.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  37. 

Ramus  bipedalis  et  ultra,  infra  medium  satis  dense  foliosus 
(internodiis  hie  2-6  lin.  longis)  superne  folia  pauca  longe 
distantia  gerens,  teres,  obsolete  lineatus.  Folia  ordine  spirali 
2-5  disposita,  l-li  poll,  longa,  in  petiolum  brevem  sensim 
anguste  decurrentia,  ultra  medium  latiora  (3  lin  lata)  apice 
parum  angustata,  obtusa.  Spica  terminalis  (intermedia) 
semi-pedalis  (inferne  jam  deflorata,  bracteis  diu  persistenti- 
bus, patulis,  membranaceis,  lanceolatis,  lin.  1-1|  longis  obsi- 
ta),  laterales  l-li  poll,  longee,  floribus  superioribus  dense 
contiguis,  inferioribus  remotiusculis.  Calyx  albus,  nitidus. 
Staminodia  antheras  breviter  superantia,  apice  acute  bifida. 
Anthers  2-loculares.  Stigmata  3  brevia,  sessilia,  revoluta. 
Utriculus  circumscissus,  2-spermus.  Semina  lenticularia, 
nigra,  nitida,  testa  Crustacea. 

Although  our  plant  somewhat  deviates  from  the  generic 
character  assigned  to  Lestiboudesia  (of  which  we  have  seen 
no  other  species)  especially  in  having  the  capsule  only  two- 
seeded,  we  entertain  little  doubt  of  its  really  belonging  to  that 
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genus.  It  approaches  near  L.  virgata,  Roera.  et  Schult  syst. 
5,  p.  533  (Celosia  virgata,  Jacq.  ic.  rar.  t.  339),  which,  how- 
ever, to  judge  from  the  figure,  differs  in  its  much  broader 
leaves,  thicker  and  branched  spike,  and  larger  flowers. 

Chenopodiacejs. 

1.  Salicornia  Indica,  Vakl,  E.  Mey.  in  Hb.  Drege.  Ad 
ostium  flum.  Knysna,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.),  Jan.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  783. 

2.  Atriplex  Halimus,  Linn.  A.  portulacoides,  E.  Mey. !  in 
Hb.  Drfcge. — In  solo  argillaceo  ad  rivulos,  distr.  Uitenhage 
(IV.  C.  c),  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  789. 

3.  Chenopod'tum  ambrosioides,  L.  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  246. 
In  solo  argillaceo  prope  flum.  Knysna,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.) 
Febr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  788. 

4.  C.  mucronatum,  Thunb.  ?  1.  c.  In  solo  lapidoso-argil* 
laceo  ad  radices  montium  Winterhoek  (IV.  C.  c.)  Maj.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  791. 

5.  Ch.  murale,  Linn.  E.  Mey. !  in  Hb.  Dr&ge.  Circa  do- 
micilia  incolarum  in  Zitzikamma  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  790. — Eandem  speciem  prope  Porto  Prayo  insulse 
St.  Yago,  Cap.  Virid.  Apr.  1838,  legit  Dr.  Krauss. 

6.  C.  Botrys,  Linn. — Ad  ripas  flum.  Koega,  distr.  Uiten- 
hage (IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  792. 

6.  Kochia  sericea,  Schrad. — Salsola  diffusa,  Thunb.  Fl. 
Cap.  p.  243.— Ad  ripas  fl.  Knysna,  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Feb. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  786. 

Polygoneje. 

1 .  Polygonum  tomentosum,  Willd.  /?.  denvdatum,  Meisn.  in 
Linnaea  14,  p.  483. — In  paludibus  et  ad  rivulos  distr.  Uiten- 
hage (IV.  C.  c.)  Maj.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  802. 

2.  P.  tomentosum,  W.  y.  strigillosumy  Meisn.  1.  c.  Locis 
humidis  prope  flum.  Knysna,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan. 
1839.  Krauss,  n.  800. 

3.  P.  strictum,  All.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  485.  Forma  o. — In 
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uliginous  planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Sept  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  801. 

4.  Oxygonum  Dr&geanum,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  487*  Ingramino- 
sis  circa  Port  Natal  (V.  C.)  Jul.  1339.  Krauss,  n.  283. 
"  Herba  decumbens." 

5.  Airaphaxis  undulata,  Linn.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  489.  In  solo 
lapidoso  in  Langekloof,  distr.  George  (IV.  B.  b.)  Feb.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  1265. 

6.  Emex  Centropodium,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  490.  In  solo  lapi- 
doso-argillaceo  ad  ripas  rivulorum  distr.  Uitenhage  (IV.  C.  c.) 
Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  784. 

7.  Rumex  Nepalensis,  Spreng.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  492.  Secus 
rivulos  ad  latus  mont.  Tygerberg,  distr.  Cap.  (III.  D.  a.) 
Aug.  1838. 

8.  R.  Meyeriy  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  494.  a.  forma  elatior,  erecta. 
In  uliginosis  planitiei  Capensis,  prope  Constantiam  (III.  E. 
b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  795. — /3.  forma  humilis,  adscen- 
dens. — In  uliginosis  et  ad  rivulos  in  Zoetendalsvaley,  distr. 
Zwellendam  (IV.  C.  a.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  797* 

9.  R.  Acetosella,  Linn.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  496.  In  vineis 
Constantiee  (III,  E.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  790. 

10.  R.  lativalvis,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  497,  «•  acetosoides.  Cum 
pneced.  legit  Dr.  Krauss,  n.  794.  Folia  infima  ovato-subro- 
tunda,  obtusissima,  basi  leviter  cordata  nee  auriculata. 

11.  it  sagittatus,  Thunb.  /3  latilobus,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  499. 
"  Frutex  scandens."  Ad  sylvarum  margines  prope  flam. 
Goukamma,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Feb.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  796. 

12.  R.  cordatuSy  Desf.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  500.  Ad  latus  occi- 
dental mont.  Duyvelsberg,  alt.  2000  ped.  (III.  A.  e.),  Jul. 
1838.  Krauss,  n.  799. — Specimina  alia  vix  spithamsa,  tubere 
digitum  fere  crasso  et  longo,  alia  fere  pedalia. 

THYMELi£i£. 

1.  Passerina  anthylloides,  Linn.  fil.  a  vulgaris,  Meisn.  in 
Linniea  14,  p.  393.— In  collibus  prope  flum.  Knysna,  distr. 
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George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  77*- — 0.  macro- 
phylla,)  Meisn.  1.  c. — In  summitate  montium  Tafelberge  prope 
Port  Natal  (alt.  2500-3000  ped.)  Sept  1839,  Krauss,  n.  779. 
Folia  imo  inferiora  pilis  longioribus  minusque  adpressis 
villosa.  Formam  praterea  inter  fi  et  y  intermediam,  foliis 
utrinque  fere  glabris  insignem,  in  arenosis  graminosis  circa 
Port  Natal,  Jul.  1839,  legit  Dr.  Krauss,  n.  282. 

2.  P.  laxa  Wickstr.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  396. — In  solo  ganitico 
ad  rad.  mont.  Tafelberg  (III.  £.  b.)  Jul.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  751. 

3.  P.  spicata,  Linn.  fil.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  398. — In  planitie 
Zoetendalsvalei,  distr.  Zwellendam  (IV.  C.  ft.)  Krauss, 
n.  754. — From  these  specimens  it  appears  that  the  flowers 
are  originally  terminal,  forming  small  heads,  with  a  gemma 
in  the  centre,  which  afterwards  grows  out  into  a  branch,  so 
as  to  change  the  position  of  the  flowers  into  a  lateral 
one. 

4.  Cryptadenia  grandiflora,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  405. — In  areno- 
sis planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Nov.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  756. 
—The  leaves  in  these  specimens  are  remarkably  short,  gene- 
rally not  above  two  lines  long. 

5.  G  uniflora,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  406. — Cum  preeced. — Krauss, 
n.  1835. 

6.  Lachnaa  capitata,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  414,  a  et  /3. — Inter 
firutices  in  planitie  Capensi,  Maj.  1838,  Krauss,  n.  761  et 
762. 

7*  L.  diosmoides,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  418,  a.  In  sylvis  primiti- 
vis  terra  Outeniqua  prope  George,  alt.  1000  ped.  (IV.  C.  b.) 
Jan.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  773.  Folia  subcarinata. 

8.  L.  axillaris,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  422.  In  solo  arenoso  pla- 
nitiei Zoetendalsvalei  (IV.  C.  a.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n. 
12G5  bis. 

9.  Gnidia  (Pentamerai)  Kraussiana,  n.  sp. — herbacea?  caulc 
recto  simplici ;  foliis  ovalibus  v.  lanceolato-oblongis  nervoais ; 
capitulo  terminali,  solitario,  pedunculate,  multifloro;  invo- 
lucri  8-12-phylli  patuli  foliolis  ovato-oblongis  v.  lanoeolatis 
pubescentibus,  flores  subeequantibus ;  floribus  extras  sericeo- 
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villosis,  limbi  patentis  lobis  ovalibus  obtusissimis,  squamas 
oblongas  obtusissimas  dimidio  superantibus. 

a.  pubescent,  caule  ubique  piloso,  foliis  lanceolatis  oblon- 
gisve,  acutiusculis,  inferioribus  ciliatis,  pedunculoet  involucro 
dense  sericeo-pilosis.  (Krauss,  n.  455). 

/?.  fflabraia,  caale  foliisque  glabris,  foliis  ovalibus  obovatisve 
v.  ovali-oblongis,  obtusis  v.  obtuse  subacuminatis,  pedunculo 
parce  piloso,  involucro  extus  glabrescente  margine  piloso* 
(n.  455  b). 

Utramque  varietatem  (a  frequentiorem)  ad  latera  mon- 
tium  tabularium  prope  Port  Natal  (V,  c.)  Sept.  1839.  legit 
Dr.  Ferd.  Krauss. 

A  fine  species,  closely  allied  to  G.  capitata,  but  easily  dis- 
tinguishable by  its  evidently  herbaceous  stems,  its  broader 
leaves,  its  flowers  scarcely  longer  than  the  involucre,  and  its 
larger  petaloid  appendages.  The  leaves  are  generally  alter- 
nating, but  frequently  approximated  by  pairs,  and  sometimes 
even  truly  opposite,  from  8  to  15  lines  long,  and  2J-7  lines 
broad,  somewhat  coriaceous,  of  a  pale  colour,  and  having  on 
each  side  of  the  mid-rib  one  or  two  prominent  veins  which 
give  them  in  some  degree  the  appearance  of  folia  tripli-v. 
quintuplinervia.  Capitula  hemispherical  of  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut. Flowers  6-7  lines  long,  covered  with  a  silky,  pale  yel- 
lowish pubescence,  and  towards  their  base  with  long  white 
hairs;  petals  1}  line  long,  1  line  broad. 

10.  6.  (Pentamerce)  macropetala,  n.  sp. — fruticosa,  ramulis 
pubesoentibus ;  foliis  spathulatis,  acutiusculis,  utrinque  ad- 
presse  pilosis,  junioribus  sericeis,  involucralibus  conformibus ; 
capitulis  terminalibus,  demum  lateralibus,  pedunculo  brevis- 
simo  apice  turbinate;  floribus  involucro  polyphyllo  semi- 
patulo  subduplo  longioribus,  extus  subsericeo-canis,  lobis 
obtusis  squamas  petaloideas  ovales  integras  vix  superan- 
tibus. 

In  graminosis  ad  sylvarum  margines  ubique  circa  Port 
Natal  (V.  c)  Jun.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  237« 

This  has  entirely  the  habit,  pubescence,  leaves,  inflores- 
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cence,  peduncle  and  receptacle  of  our  G.  Drigeana  (Linncea 
14,  p.  426),  but  differs  from  it  in  the  larger  flowers,  with 
longer  segments,  and,  above  all,  the  most  conspicuous  petals 
that  I  have  seen  in  any  species  of  the  genus,  except  6.  Kraut- 
siana,  they  being  full  1  line  long,  f  of  a  line  broad,  and  of 
a  lively  yellow  colour.  From  6.  cuneata,  with  which  it  has  also 
great  resemblance,  it  differs  likewise  in  the  petals,  and  more- 
over in  the  pubescence. 

11.  Gnidia  sericea,  Linn.  Meisn.  1;  c.  p.  435.  Locis  argil- 
laceis  planitiei  Capensis  prope  Constantiam  (III.  £.  b.)  Sept. 
1838.  Krauss,  n.  771. 

12.  G.  (Tetramerai)  tenella,  n.  sp. — herbacea  ?  caule  simpli- 
cissimo,  erecto ;  foliis  oppositis,  ovali-oblongis,  obtusis,  conca- 
viusculis,  pilosis,  sum  mis  majoribus  sericeis;  capitulo  termi- 
nali  solitario,  sessili,  2-4?  floro ;  floribus  involucro  4-phyllo 
erecto  parum  longioribus,  villosis,  fauce  inflata,  limbi  4-fidi 
lobis  ovalibus  obtusis ;  squamis  petaloideis  oblongis,  acutb, 
dimidios  lobos  eequantibus ;  antheris  superioribus  exsertis. 

In  latere  orientali  mont.  Constantiaberg,  alt.  2000  ped. 
(III.D.  b.),  Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  776. 

Very  near  G.  sericea  and  Harveyana  (Linneea  14,  p.  435, 
43  7)  j  but  differing  from  the  former  in  pubescence  and  in  the 
leaves  being  not  flat  but  slightly  concave ;  from  the  latter,  in 
having  the  leaves  opposite  (not  verticillate)  and  less  rigid,  and 
the  flowers  with  eight  (instead  of  four)  anthers ;  and  from  both, 
in  the  perfectly  branchless  and  probably  annual  stem,  and 
closely  imbricate  leaves.  From  G.  anomala  /3  villosissima  (1.  c. 
p.  436),  which  it  resembles  much  in  foliage  and  pubescence, 
it  is  chiefly  distinguished  by  its  simple  and  herbaceous 
stem. 

13.  G.  oppositifolia,  Linn.  Meisn.  1.  c.p.  431.  In  grami- 
nosis  ad  latera  montis  prope  Gnadenthal,  Zweilendam,  alt, 
3000  ped.  (IV.  A.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  758. 

14.  G.  pubescens,  Berg.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  438.  In  summi- 
tate  montis  Tafelberg  (III.  D.  b.)  Sept.  1838.  Krauss, 
n.  770. 
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15.  G.  carinata,  Thunb.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  444.  In  sylvis  primi- 
tivis  terrae  Outeniqua  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  775. 

16.  G.  pinifolia,  Linn.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  445.  Ad  latus  occi- 
dental Montis  Tabularis,  alt.  1000  ped.  (III.  E.  b.)  Maj. 
1838.  Krauss,  n.  752. 

17*  G.  subulata,  Lam.!  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  449.  In  arenosis 
planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Nov.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  808. 

18.  G.juniperifolia,  Lam  J  /3  uncinata,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  451. 
— In  lapidoso-arenosis  montium  prope  Klein  Rivier,  Zwellen- 
dam  (IV.  B.  b.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  774  (forma  foliis  ob- 
solete acerosis,  vix  uncinate- mucronatis).—y.  pubigera,  Meisn. 
1.  c.  In  calcareis  planitiei  Zoetendalsvalei,  Zwellendam  (IV, 
C.  a.)  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  755. 

19.  G.  decurrens,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  451.  In  latere  occidentali 
Montis  Duyvelsberg,  alt.  2000  ped.  (III.  A.  e.)  Jul.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  777* 

20.  G.  coriacea,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  454.— Inter  lapides  ad  latera 
montis  Winterhoek,  distr.  Uitenbage,  alt.  1000-2000  ped. 
(IV.  C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  757.  Forma,  foliis,  prae- 
cipue  involucralibus  paulo  minoribus,  ad  G.  styphelioidem 
accedens,  sed  nervatione  distincta. 

21.  Struthiolavirgata,  Linn,  fipubescens,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  464. 
In  lateribus  mont.  Duyvelsberg  (III.  A.  e.)  Jul.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  766. — . glabrifiora,  nob.  calycis  tubo  glaberrimo, 
limbi  lobis  dorso  parce  pilosis. — In  solo  lapidoso-arenoso 
montium  prope  Klein  Rivier,  Zwellendam,  alt.  1000  ped. 
(IV.  B.  b.),  Dec.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  7«7- 

22.  S.  erecta,  Linn,  a  angustifolia,  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  469.  In 
arenosis  et  ericetis  planitiei  Capensis  et  ad  rad.  mont.  Con- 
stantiaberg  et  Steenbergen  (III.  D.  b.)  alt  1000  ped.  Jul.- 
Sept.  1838.  Krauss,  n.  750,  769. 

23.  S.  parviflvra,  Bartl.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  467.  In  solo  argil- 
laceo-arenoso  terrae  Zitzikamma,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.) 
Mart  1839.  Krauss,  n.  760. 

24.  S.  dodecapetala,  Bartl.  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  475. — In  solo 
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argillaceo-arenoso  ad  latent  monk  Duyvelsberg,  alt.  2000  ped. 
(III.  A.  e.)  Feb.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  763. — An  a  S.  chrysaniha 
Lichtenst.  satis  distincta? 

25.  S.  hirsuta,  Wiekstr.  Meisn.  1.  c.  475. — In  collibus 
prope  flum.  Knysna,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan.  1839. 
Krauss,  n.  764. 

26.  8.  striata,  Lam.!  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  477*  & angustjfoUa 
nob.  foliis  linearibus  lanceolatisve  (1-2  lin.  latis)  superioribua 
sensim  latioribus. 

In  arenosis  planitiei  Capensis  (III.  E.  b.)  Nov.  1836. 
Krauss,  n.  765. 

27.  8.  lucens,  Pair. !  Meisn.  1.  c.  p.  478.  In  summitate 
Montis  Tabularis,  alt.  8000  ped.  (III.  D.  b.)  Maj.  1838. 
Krauss,  n.  768. 

28.  8.  hngijtora,  Lam.  !  Meisn.  ].  c.  p.  479. — In  lapidosis 
ad  latus  montis  Leuwenkop,  alt.  1000  ped.  (III.  D.  b.)  Sept. 

1838.  Krauss,  n.  768  b. 

PRNJBACEiB. 

1.  Peruea  squamosa,  Linn. — Inter  rupes  summitatis  monk 
Tafelberg  (HI.  D.  b.)  Maj.  1838.  Dr.  Krauss. 

2.  P.  Cneorum,  Lam.  111.  n.  1581. — Inter  lapides  secus 
rivulos  ad  latera  montium  Winterhoek,  distr.  Uitenbage  (IV. 
C.  c.)  Apr.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1214. 

3.  P.  myrtilloides,  Thunb.  prodr.  p.  30.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  149. 
P.  myrtoides,  Linn.  fil.  /3  multiflora,  nob. — floribus  in  spicas 
terminates  brevissimas  capituliformes  congestis. 

Ad  flum.  Notzinakamma,  distr.  George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Jan. 

1839.  Krauss,  n.  1213.  (Drfege,  n.  8156  ?). 

EuPHORBIAOBiE. 

4.  Mercurialis  teneUa,  n.  sp. ;  herbacea,  glaberrima ;  caule 
humiti,  diffuso,  ramosissimo,  filiformi,  angulato ;  foliis  alter- 
nis,  sessilibus,  linearibus,  acutis,  stipulisque  minutis  Ian- 
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ceolatis  integerrimis,  floribus  masculis  axillaribus  sessili- 
bus  subsolitariis  v.  in  pedunculo  brevissimo  paucis  glo- 
meratis. 

In  collibus  arenosis  littoralibus  terra  Zitzikamma,  distr. 
George  (IV.  C.  b.)  Mart.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1191.  (Foemina 
latet). 

Stems  scarcely  5  inches  long,  extremely  thin  and  weak. 
Leaves  3-4  lines  long,  i-l  line  broad  ;  stipules  acute,  \-\  line 
long.  Flowers  minute,  yellow.  Opposite  to,  or  in  the  ax- 
ils of  the  leaves,  especially  of  the  superior  ones,  there  are 
generally  seen  a  few  sterile  pedicels  in  the  shape  of  minute 
filiform  bodies  terminated  by  a  round  brownish  gland,  exactly 
like  those  we  observe  in  the  axils  of  the  bracts  on  the  male 
inflorescence  of  M.perennis. 

2.  M.  bupleuroides,  n.  sp. ;  glaberrima,  basi  suffrutescens, 
caulibus  erectis,  strictiusculis,  ramosis,  superne  acute  angu- 
lato-costatis ;  foliis  alternis,  subpetiolatis,  lanceolatis,  acutis, 
leviter  et  remotiuscule  dentatis,  triplinerviis,  superioribus 
linearibus  seepius  subintegerrimis ;  stipulis  herbaceis,  lanceo- 
latis, subintegris  v.  basi  inciso-serratis ;  floribus  masculis 
axillaribus  paucis  aggregatis,  brevissime  pedicellatis  (feemineis 
ignotis). 

In  graminosis  circa  Port  Natal  (V.  c.)  Oct.  1839.  Krauss, 
n.  UG9.  (Drfege,  n.  1867  !  and  perhaps  also  his  n.  1868  and 
8223  ?). 

This  comes  very  near  the  preceding  species,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  sufficiently  distinct  by  the  characters  above 
indicated.  The  leaves  are  often  10-12  lines  long,  2-3  lines 
broad,  their  teeth  short,  scarcely  acute,  and  from  1  to  2  lines 
distant  from  each  other.  The  stipules  attain  the  length  of 
2  lines,  and  generally  bear  two  or  three  longish  teeth  on  the 
margin  near  the  base.  The  flowers  are  mingled  with  similar 
sterile  pedicels  as  in  M.  tenella. 

3.  M.  serrata,  n.  sp. ;  glaberrima;  caule  debili,  diffuso, 
ramoso,  basi  suffrutescente  ?  superne  obsolete  marginato- 
angulato;  foliis  alternis,  petiolatis,  acute  serratis,  inferioribua 
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subrhombeo-ovatis,  superioribus  lanceolatis;  stipulis  herba- 
ceis,  lanceolatis,  fimbriato-serratis ;  floribus  masculis  tenni- 
nalibus  et  in  summis  axillis  aggregatis  breviter  pedicellatis, 
(foemineis  ignotis). 

'  Inarenis  maritimis  circa  sinum  Hout  Bay  (III.  E.b.)  Sept. 
1838.  Krauss,  n.  1190. 

A  slender  plant,  about  1  foot  high ;  leaves  6-8  lines  long, 
with  a  petiole  of  nearly  the  same  length,  or,  especially  in  the 
superior  ones,  shorter ;  inferior  leaves  3-5  lines  broad,  and 
frequently  scarcely  longer j  they  are  as  variable  in  form  as  in 
size,  being  now  cuneato-attenuate  and  acute  at  both  ends,  so 
as  to  approach  the  rhomboidal  form,  and  now  rounded  at  the 
base,  or  even  at  both  ends,  or  nearly  orbicular,  whilst  others, 
particularly  the  upper  ones,  are  truly  lanceolate,  and  the 
uppermost  even  linear.  Their  teeth  are  perfectly  equal,  small 
but  very  acute,  and  more  or  less  evidently  ciliato-mucronate. 
Stipulee  2-3  lines  long,  1  line  broad,  with  thin  serratures  or 
cilia  of  nearly  1  line  length,  all  along  their  margins.  Flowers 
a  little  larger  and  more  crowded  than  in  the  two  preceding 
species. 

4.  M.  Caffra,  n.  sp.;  glaberrima,  caulibus  (ramisve  ?)  herba- 
ceis,  rectis,  articulatis,  simplicibus  ;  foliis  oppositis  v.  terna- 
tim  verticillatis,  petiolatis,  ovatis,  acuminatis,  dense  crenato- 
dentatis,  ad  basin  limbi  superne  glandulas  nonnullas  fili- 
formes  minutas  gerentibus ;  stipulis  minutis,  lacero-filiformi- 
bus ;  racemis  (masculis)  terminalibus,  umbellato-aggregatis, 
pedunculitis,  subaphyllis,  erectis,  interruptis,  floribus  aggre- 
gatis ineequaliter  pedicellatis.  (Foeminaignota). 

a.  brevipes,  foliis  oppositis  aut  ternis,'  obtusiusculis,  petiolo 
multo  longioribus,  infimis  abbreviatis  suborbiculatis  basi 
rotundato-subcordatis,  caule  leevi,  obsolete  lineato. 

Inter  arundines  prope  flam.  Umlaas,  Port  Natal.  (V.  c) 
Dec.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  156. 

/3.  longipe8,  foliis  oppositis,  longe  attenuato-acuminatis 
petiolo  vix  v.  parum  longioribus,  basi  subtruncatis,  caule 
acutiuscule  sulcato-lineato. 
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In  sylvis  primitives  ad  ripam  fluminis  Goukamma,  distr. 
George  (IV.  C.  b.),  Feb.  1839.  Krauss,  n.  1192. — An  species 
distihcta  ?  (M.  Dregeana  nob.  olim.) 

This  species  has  the  habit  and  inflorescence  of  M.perennis. 
Steins  about  one  foot  high,  round,  contracted  (at  least  in  the 
dry  state)  at  the  joints  (nodi),  with  fistulose  internodia  of 
1£~3  inches  in  length.  Lamina  of  the  leaves  1-1$  inch  long, 
8-11  lines  broad  near  the  base;  the  marginal  teeth  very 
equal  and  blunt,  scarcely  one  line  distant  from  each  other, 
becoming  insensibly  smaller  and  more  acute  towards  the  base 
of  the  lamina;  stipules  not  quite  1  line  long.  Without 
having  seen  more  numerous  specimens,  and  also  of  the  fe- 
male plant,  we  dare  not  decide  whether  our  var.  />.  ought 
to  form  a  distinct  species. 

(To  be  continued). 


Enumeration  qf  LeguminosjE,  indigenous  to  Southern  Asia 
and  Central  and  Southern  Africa.  By  George  Bentham, 
Esq. 

{Continued  from  p.  481). 

Crotalaria. 

Series  1.  Simplicifolub  (continued). 

§  6.  Eriocarpa.  Herbs  v.  frutices  erecta,  scepius  elata  et 
villosa,  rarius  humilia.  Stipules  null®  v.  non  decurrentes. 
Racemi  terminates,  saepius  multiflori  v.  paniculati,  rarius 
demum  oppositifolii.  Legumen  adpresse  v.  velutino-pubes- 
cens  v.  villosum. — Species  omnes  hie  enumerate. 

The  habit  is  usually  that  of  the  Erect*,  from  which  they 
are  distinguished  by  the  pod  more  or  less  hairy.  A  few  of 
the  smaller  species  come  near  to  some  of  the  Diffusa,  but 
are  here  placed  on  account  of  their  erect  stems  with  terminal 
inflorescence. 

2  r2 
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*  Racemis  laxis,  legumine  sericeo  v.  piloso. 

32.  C.  verrucosa  (Linn.! — W.  et  Am. !  Prod.  1,  p.  187) 
— C.  mollis,  Weinm.?  Syll.  PI.  Rattisb.  2,  p.  25. 

Tropical  Asia.  Mauritius,  Telfair  !  Ceylon,  Walker  I  and 
others  ;  East  Indian  Peninsula,  Heyne  I  and  others ;  Goal- 
para,  Hamilton !  Sillet  de  Silva  !  Chittagong  and  Burmese 
territory,  Wallich !  (Cat.  n.  5392).  Philippine  Islands,  Ctm- 
ning. !  n.  462,  and  others  in  the  Pacific  Islands,  Hind ! 
and  others ;  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  tropical  South  Ame- 
rica (Surinam,  Hostmann!  n.  559). 

33.  C.  Wallichiana  (W.  et  Am.  Prod.  1,  p.  187).— Un- 
known to  me. 

Nilgherry  hills,  Wight. 

34.  C.  Arnottiana. — C.  semperflorens,  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5391, 
W.  et  Arn.  !  Prodr.  1,  p.  187  non  Vent.— Arnott's  charac- 
ters of  this  and  the  following  species  are  very  exact,  but  it 
appears  to  me  that  he  has  mistaken  Ventenat's  synonym. 
The  pod  is  expressly  described  by  this  author  as  stipitate, 
although  the  stipes  are  not  shown  in  the  figure  to  be  long,  and 
the  foliage  and  habit  are  precisely  those  of  the  Ceylon  plant. 

Nilgherry  hills,  Wight !  Mazaburam,  SirF.  Adam! 

35.  C.  semperflorens  (Vent.  Hort.  Cels.  t.  17). — C.  Walkeri, 
Arn. !  in  Nov.  Act.  Acad.  Nat.  Cur.  1 8,  p.  328. 

Ceylon,  Wight  !  Walker  !  Macrae  !  and  others.  Roxburgh 
inserts  in  his  Flora  Indica  the  C.  semperflorens  as  a  native  of 
Sumatra,  cultivated  in  the  Calcutta  garden,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  refers  to  the  same  species. 

36.  C.  Heyneana  (Grah. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  54J4).— W.  et 
Am. !  Prodr.  I,  p.  187- 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Mysore  and  Travancore,  Heyne  ! 

37.  C.  neritfolia  (Wall. !  Cat,  n.  5362),  erecta,  glaberrima, 
ramulis  substriatis,  stipulis  obsoletis,  foliis  oblongo-lanceola- 
tis  mucronulatis  sessilibus,  racemis  laxe  plurifloris,  bracteolis 
in  medio  pedicello  bracteisque  minutis  setaceis,  legumine 
(juniore)    sessili    adpresse    piloso. — Species    videtur    elata. 
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Folia  in  specimine  usque  ad  4-5  poll,  longa,  fere  nitida.  Pedi- 
celli  teriues.     Flores  magnitudine  C.  semperfforentis, 

Burmah  territory,  on  the  mountain"  called  Taong  Dong, 
Wallich  ! 

38.  C.  Leprieurii  (Guill.  et  Perr.  Fl.  Seneg.  1,  p.  168), — 
Walp.  Repert.  Syst.  l,p.  590. — Unknown  to  me. 

Senegambia.  In  the  woods  of  the  Walo  region,  Leprieur 
and  Perrottet. 

39.  C.  Vogelii  (sp.  n.) ;  erecta,  ramulis  elongatis  teretibus 
longe  pilosis,  foliis  breviter  petiolatis  lineari-lanceolatis  utrin- 
que  pilosis  canescentibus,  racemis  remote  plurifloris,  brac- 
teolis  sub  calyce  bracteisque  minutis,  calycis  membranacei 
laciniis  subaequilongis  tubum  vix  eequantibus,  ovario  stipitato 
villoso. — In  plerisque  cum  descriptione  C.  Leprieurii  con- 
venit,  sed  ovarium  stipite  longo  preeditum  nee  sessile. 

Tropical  Africa.  Stirling  on  the  Quorra,  Vogel! 

40.  C.  virgultalis  (Burch. !  in  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  128), 
glabra  v.  partibus  junioribus  foliisque  subtus  minute  sericeis, 
ramulis  junceis  striatis,  stipulis  subnullis,  foliis  anguste  ob- 
longo-y.  lanceolato-linearibus  crassiusculis,  racemis  laxis 
plurifloris,  bracteolis  sub  calyce  v.  supra  medium  pedicelli 
bracteisque  minutis,  calyce  adpresse  pubescente  pedicello  lon- 
giore,  leguraine  sessili  obovato-oblongo  minute  pubescente. — 
C.  spartioides,  E.  Mey !  Comm.  p.  23,  non  DC. — Very  near 
C.  spartioides,  but  the  leaves  are  broader,  the  pedicels  snorter, 
and  the  general  habit  different. 

South  Africa,  Burchell !  Cat.  Geogr.  n.  1 752 ;  on  the  Gariep, 
near  Verleptpram,  Drige  I 

41.  C.  spartioides  (DC !  Prodr.  2,  p.  128),  glabra  v.  parti- 
bus junioribus  calycibusque  minute  puberulis,  ramulis  tenui- 
bus  junceis  striatis,  stipulis  subnullis,  foliis  lineari-subulatis, 
racemis  elongatis  plurifloris,  bracteolis  sub  calyce  v.  supra 
medium  pedicelli  bracteisque  parvis  setaceis,  calycibus  pedi- 
cello subbrevioribus,  legumine  breviter  obiongo  sessili  ad- 
presse pubescente. 

South  Africa,  Burchell  !  n.  2336  ;  on  the  Rliinoster  River, 
Burke! 
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42.  C.  jmsUla  (Heyne!  W.  et  Am. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  189).— 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5396.  Herb  a  parva,  ramosissima,  Diffusis 
affinis  ubi  collocaverunt  Wight  et  Arnott,  sed  inflores- 
centia  diu  terminalis  et  rami  plerique  erectividentur.  Flores 
minimi. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.     Dindygul  Hills,  Wight ! 

*  *  Racemis  loads,  legumine  dense  fusco-velutino. 

43.  C.  leptostachya  (sp.  n.) ;  caule  erecto  tetragono  ad 
angulos  hirsuto,  stipulis  minutis  linearibus  transversis,  foliis 
oblongo-ellipticis  lanceolatisve  acutis  supra  glabris  subtus 
hirtellis,  racemis  elongatis  multifloris,  pedicellis  calyce  ad- 
presse  pubescentebrevioribus,  bracteis  bracteolisque  minutis, 
corolla  calycem  cequante,  legumine  sessili  brevi. — Flores 
dimidio  minores  quam  in  C.  juncea  cui  affines.  Calyx  vix 
4-lin.  longus. 

East  India.  In  Jacquemonfs  collection,  without  any  pre- 
cise station. 

44.  C.  juncea  (Linn. !  W.  et  Arn.  Prodr.  1,  p.  185). — 
Wall.!  Cat.  n.  5409.  C.  Benghalensis,  Lam.  Wall!  Cat. 
n.  5395.  C.  tenmfolia,  Roxb.  Wall !  Cat.  n.  5368.  C.por- 
recta,  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5363.  C.  viminea  var?  WalL!  Cat. 
n.  5397  B. 

Very  generally  cultivated  all  over  the  southern  parts  of 
Asia,  for  the  fibres  of  its  bark,  which  may  be  called  the  hemp 
of  India,  Roxburgh ;  and,  consequently,  it  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain in  which  of  the  stations  given  it  is  indigenous.  It  occurs 
in  most  collections  from  the  Peninsula,  Upper  India,  and 
Bengal ;  in  Upper  Assam,  Jenkins !  in  Burma,  Wattich  !  and 
a  specimen  collected  by  Fraser  on  the  Logan  River,  in  Aus- 
tralia, appears  to  be  the  same. 

45.  C.  tetragona  (Roxb. !  W.  et  Am. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  185). 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5367,  A  to  C. 

Upper  India.  Kunawur,  Edgeworth!  Kheeree  Pass, 
Royle  !  Lower  Nipal,  WaOkch  !  Roxburgh ;  Assam,  Griffith*  I 
n.  499.  All  the  Peninsular  specimens  which  I  have  seen,  are 
from  gardens. 
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46.  C.  obtecta  (Grah.!  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5372).— W.  et 
Arn.!  Prodr.  1,  p.  185. — C.  tetragona  var?  Wall.!  Cat. 
n.  5367  D. 

Nilgheny  Hills,  Noton  !  Wight ! 

*  *  •  Racemis  brevibus  paniculate,  legumine  fuscchvUlosis- 
simo  calyce  multo  longiore. 

47.  C.  glabrescens  (sp.  n.) ;  caule  erecto  vix  angulato  bre- 
vissime  sericeo-pubescente,  stipulis  lineari-subulatis  parvis 
transversis,  foliis  breviter  pctiolatis  obovali-ellipticis  v.  late 
oblongis  junioribus  utrinque  sericeo-flavicantibua  adultis 
supra  v.  utrinque  glabris,  racemis  brevibus  plurifloris 
subpaniculatis,  pedioellis  medio  bracteolatis,  calycibus  fer- 
rugineo-sericeis  marginibus  subrevolutis,  legumine  sessili 
dense  fusco-villosissimo. — Affinis  quidem  C.  obtecta,  sed 
racemi  breviores,  flores  majores  et  pubes  omnino  diversa. 
Legumen  bipollicare. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.     Wight ! 

48.  C.  madurensis  (Wight !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5376).— W.  et 
Arn.!  Prodr.  1,  p.  184. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Nilgheny  Hills,  Noton  /  Madura 
Hills,  Wight/ 

49.  C.  subperfoliata  (Wight !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5377).— W. 
et  Arn.!  Prodr.  1,  p.  184. — Bracteee  et  pedicelli  seepius,  at 
non  semper,  opposite. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.    Dindygul  Hills,  Wight ! 

mm  mm  Racemis  brevibus  paniculatis,  legumine  calyce  breviore 
v.  vix  longiore. 

50.  CJulva  (Roxb.!  W.  et  Arn.!  Prodr.  1,  p.  183).— 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5375. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Mysore,  Roxburgh;  Nilgherries, 
Colemala,  Wight ! 

51.  C.  pulcherrima  (Roxb. ! — W.  et  Arn.!  Prodr.  1, 
p.  184).— Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5374.— C.  Berteriana,  DC?  Prodr. 
2,  p.  127. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Mysore,  Roxburgh,  Wight ! — This 
and  the  preceding  species  appear  to  be  in  the  botanic  gardens 
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of  the  Mauritius  and  of  some  of  the  West  Indian  islands,,  and 
are  occasionally  sent  in  collections  from  those  places,  though 
not  indigenous. 

52.  C.  candicans,  (W.  et  Am.  Prod.  1  p.  184). — Unknown 
to  me. 

Nilgherry  Hills,  Wight. 

53.  C.  lunulata  (Heyne!  W.  et  Arn,!  Prodr.  l,p.  183). 
—Wall!  Cat.  n.  5378. 

Tanjore,  Heyne  !  Wight. 

54.  C.  ramosissima  (Roxb. !  W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  183). 
— C.  tomentosa,  Rottl. !  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5380. 

East  India.  Interior  of  Bengal,  Roxburgh;  Peninsula, 
Rottl. !  Heyne ! 

55.  C.  paniculate  (Willd.— W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  183). 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5379.  Ononis  glutinosa,  Mart.  Denkschr. 
Acad.  Mun.  6,  p.  155. 

East  India.  Peninsula  Heyne  I  and  others,  hills  near 
Vellore  and  Pathacottah,  Wight !  also  in  Java,  Lamarck. 

§  7-  Calycince.  Herb®  saepius  humiles  v.  diffuse,  villoso, 
rarius  frutices  erecti,  ramosissimi,  ramulis  virgatis.  Stipuls 
nullee  v.  non  decurrentes.  Racemi  terminates,  in  paucis 
speciebus  elongati  multiflori,  seepius  breves,  nunc  capitati, 
rarius  demum  oppositifolii.  Calyces  hirsutissimi  v.  sericeo* 
pilosi,  seepius  ampli.  Legumen  glabrum,  ovoideum  v.  bre- 
viter  oblongum,  calyce  brevius  v.  paullo  longius,  rarissime 
calyce  subduplo  longiore. 

The  greater  number  of  species  are  known  by  the  long 
hairs  which  cover  the  calyxes.  Some  of  the  smaller  diffuse 
species  come  very  near  the  Diffusa,  but  the  inflorescence, 
if  it  becomes  lateral,  is  only  so  when  the  flowering  is  far 
advanced. 

*  Laciniis  calycinis  supremis  profunde  discretis. 

56.  C.  speciosa  (Heyne,  W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  182). 
C.  cephalotes,  Herb.  Madr.  1  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5373. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.     Mysore,  Wight  I 

57.  C.  calycina  (Schranck,  PI.  Rar.  Monac.  t.  12),  decum- 
bens,  v.  suberecta,  stipulis  minutis,  foliis  oblongis  lanoeolatis 
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linearibusve  supra  glabris  v.  rariter  pilosis,  subtus  cauleque 
adpresse  pilosis,  racemis  terminalibus  paucifloris,  floribus  pe- 
dunculatis  pendulis  inter  se  distantibus,  calyce  maximo  longe 
rufo-barbato,  laciniis  superioribus  late  oblongis  vexillum  supe- 
rantibus,  ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  sessili  incluso. — C. 
stricta,  Roxb. !  Fl.  Ind.  3,  p.  265,  non  Roth.  C.  Roxburgh^ 
iana,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  129.  C.  anthylloides,  Don,  Prodr.  Fl. 
Nep.  241,  Wall.!  Cat  n.  5366  A,  ex  parte,  W.  et  Am.! 
Prodr.  1,  p.  181,  non  Lam.  C.  linearis,  Herb.  Madr.  1  in 
Wall.  Cat.  n.  5370.  C.  crimta,  Grab.!  in  Wall.  Cat. 
n.  5408.  C.  salicifolia  var  ?  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5359  B.— Folia 
latitudine  magnopere  variant.  Flores  inferiores  nonnunquam 
axillares,  omnes  pedicellati.  Calyces  pollicares  v.  longiores. 
Corolla  caerulea. 

Tropical  Africa  and  Asia.  Senegambia,  Heudelot !  Cey- 
lon, Walker !  East  Indian  Peninsula,  near  Dindygul  and 
Courtallum,  Wight !  Circar  mountains,  Roxburgh  !  Suka- 
naghur,  Hamilton  !  Hot  sunny  situations  in  the  Himalaya, 
Edgeworth!  Nipal,  WaUich!  Assam,  Griffiths!  n.  501, 
Sillet  De  Silva  !  Taong  Dong,  near  Ava,  WaUich  !  Moka 
hills,  near  Canton,  Parker  !  Near  Macao,  Millet !  Vachell ! 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuming/  n.  1868.  South  Goulburn 
Island,  on  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  A.  Cunningham  ! 

58.  C.  occulta  (Grah.  I  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5360),  caule  ad- 
scendente  strigoso-villoso,  stipulis  subnullis,  foliis  elliptico. 
oblongis  lanceolatisve  supra  parce  pilosis  glabrisve  subtus 
adpresse  rufo-villosis,  racemis  abbreviatis,  floribus  appro&i* 
matis  breviter  pedicellatis,  bracteis  bracteolisque  parvis  seta* 
ceis,  calycis  breviter  rufo-villosi  laciniis  superioribus  late 
ovatis  corolla  longioribus,  ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  in- 
cluso glabro. — C.  rhizophylla  Grah.!  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5431. 
—Calyces  magnitudine  C.  sessiliflora,  sed  villis  multo  bre- 
vioribus  appressis  et  laciniis  supremis  multo  latioribus 
diversi. 

East  Indian  province  of  Sillet,  De  Silva  ! 

59.  C.  sessiliflora  (Linn.  Spec.  p.  1004)  adscendens,  stipu- 
vol.  ii.  2  a 
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lis  setaceis  obsoletisve,  foliis  oblongo-lanceolatis  linearibusve 
supra  glabris  v.  ranter  pilosis  subtus  cauleque  adpresse  villo- 
sis,  racemis  terminalibus  brevibus,  floribus  subsessilibus  oon- 
fertis,  bracteolis  sub  calyce  bracteisque  subulatis,  calycis 
barbato-villosi  laciniis  superioribus  ovatis  y.  late  oblongis 
corollam  superantibus,  ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  glabra 
calycem  eequante.~C.  anthylloides,  Lam.  Diet.  2,  p.  195, 
Wall. !  Cat  n,  5366  A  ex  parte,  B,  C.  C.  nepalensis  Link. 
Enum.   Hort.  fierol.  2,  p.  228.     C.   venusta,  Wall.!    Cat. 

^'  it.  5365. — Flores  inferiores  scepe  axillares,  omnes  quam  in 
C.  calycina  dimidio  minores.     Corolla  cserulea. 

^V*-  Mountains  of  South  Eastern  Asia.  Himalaya,  Edgeworth  ! 
Upper  India,  Hamilton  I  Assam,  Griffiths  I  n.  502.  Mish- 
mee  Hi  113,  Griffiths !  n.  20.  Taong  Dong,  near  Ava  and 
Prome  Hills,  Wallich  !  Pena  Hills,  near  Canton,  Parker ! 
Philippine  Islands,  Cuming  !  n.  1258.     Java,  Lamarck. 

,  -60.  C.  mysorensis  (Roth.  Nov.  Spec.  PL  p.  338)  adscen- 
clens,  ramulis  rufo-pilosis  Kirsutis,  stipulis  linearibus  lanceola* 
tisve,  foliis  oblongis  linearibusve  obtusis  utrinque  pilosis, 
racemis  terminalibus  remote  paucifloris,  bracteis  bracteolisque 
foliaceis  lanceolatis  v.  superioribus  linearibus,  floribus  pedi- 
cellatis,  calycis  rufo-barbati  laciniis  lanceolatis  corolla  longiori- 
bus,  ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  late  oblongo  valde  inflato 
calyce  subduplo  longiore. — C.  stipulacea,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  3, 
p.  264.— Rami  elongati  virgati  subdichotomi.  Flores  infe- 
riores nonnunquam  axillares.  Calyces  7*8  lin.  longi.  Legu- 
men  pollicare. 

East  India.  Mysore,  Heyne  1  Courtallum,  Wight  I  Near 
Madras,  Shuter  !    Sadhaura  plains,  Edgeworth  ! 

61.  C.  chinensis  (Linn.!  Spec.  p.  1003)  ramosissima,  dif- 
fusa v.  adscendens,  stipulis  parvis  obsoletisve,  ramulis  rufo- 
hispidis,  foliis  infimis  ovatis  elUpticisve  superioribus  oblongis 
linearibusve  obtusis  utrinque  rufo-pilosis  hispidisve,  racemis 
terminalibus  abbreviatis,  bracteolis  sub  calyce  bracteisque 
lineari-lanceolatis,  calycis  hispidissimi  laciniis  superioribus 
lato-lanceolatis  .corollam  superantibus,  ovario  multiovulato, 
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legumine  ovoideo  sessili  calycem  parum  superante. — Calyx 
quam  in  C.  mysorensi  minor,  C.  kirta  major.  Legumen 
semi-pollicare,  valde  inflatum. 

South  East  Asia.  Tenasserim,  Heifer  !  Sumatra,  Mars- 
den  !    Philippine  Islands,  Cuming  !  n.  1604. 

62.  C.  hirta  (Willd.— W.  et  Am.!  Prodr.  1,  p.  182).— 
Mart,  Denkschr.  Acad.  Mun.  6,  t.  F. — C.  chinensis,  Roxb. ! 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5385  non  Linn.  C.  pilosa,  Rottl.  Nov.  Act. 
Nat  Cur.  1808.     C.  diffusa,  Link.  ?  Enum.  2,  p.  228. 

East  India.  Pasture  grounds,  borders  of  fields,  etc.  Rox- 
burgh !  Wight!  and  others. 

63.  C.  albida  (Heyne  in  Roth.  Nov.  PI.  Sp.  p.  333)  fruti- . 
cosa  v.  ceespitosa,  ramulis  tenuibus  virgatis  appresse  pubes- 
centibus,  foliis  obovato-  y.  cuneato-oblongis  linearibusve  obtu- 
sis  mucronatisve  supra  glabris  v.  parce  pubescentibus  subtus 
adpresse  puberulis  v.  cano-sericeis,  racemis  plurifloris  laxis 
secundis,  bracteolis  in  calyce  bracteisque  minutis,  calycis  ad- 
presse puberuli  v.  sericeo-villosi  laciniis  supremis  falcato-ob- 
longis  profunde  discretis  corollam  sequantibus,  ovario  sub- 
10-ovulato,  legumine  sessili  oblongo  glabro  calyce  subdimidio 
longiore. — C.  montana,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  3,  p.  265.  C.scoparia, 
Wall, !  Cat.  n,  5418.  C.parva,  Grab. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5402. 
C.  tenuis,  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5403.  C.  punctata,  Grab. !  in  Wall. 
Cat  n.  5401  A  et  E.  C.  leiocarpos,  Vogel?  Leg.  Meyen, 
p.  8,  in  Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  19  Suppl. — Variat  caule  nunc  hu- 
mili  suffruticoso  caespitoso,  floribus  numerosis  paullo  majori- 
bus,  nunc  fruticoso  erecto  ramosissimo  ramulis  tenuibus 
adscendenti-virgatis,  floribus  remotioribus.  Folia  iis  C.  lini- 
folia  subsimiles  at  saepius  minora.  Calyces  circa  4  lin. 
longi. 

Mountains  of  Southern  Asia.  Ceylon,  Walker !  and  others. 
Nilgherries,  Wight !  Sir  F.  Adam !  Circar  mountains,  Rox- 
burgh, Himalaya,  Edgeworth  !  From  the  Keyra  ridge  to  Deyra 
Dhoun,  Jacquemont !  Kheree  Pass,  Boyle !  Near  Sabathoo, 
Lady  Dalhousie  !  Sukanaghur,  Hamilton  !  Nipal,  Wallieh  ! 
Sillet,  de  Silva  !  Mishmee,  Hills,  Griffiths!  n.  21.  Tenas- 
scrim,  He\fer  !  Wallieh  !   Burma  and  Tavoy,  Wallieh!    Cape 

2  s  2 
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Syng  Moon,  in  China,  Meyen,  Hong  Kong,  Hinds  !    Phillip- 
pine  Islands,  Cuming  !  n.  984. 

Mr.  Edgeworth  observes  that  the  low  ceespitose  form  has 
so  different  an  aspect  from  the  more  common  shrubby  state, 
that  he  thinks  they  cannot  belong  to  the  same  species,  but 
after  a  careful  examination  of  numerous  dried  specimens,  I 
cannot  in  that  state  discover  any  character  to  distinguish  them, 
and  there  appear  to  me  to  be  many  forms  intermediate  as  to 
stature. 

64.  C.  dubia  (Grab.  1  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5404)  adscendens, 
humilis,  caule  adpresse  villoso,  foliis  obovato-oblongis  basi 
longe  angustatis  utrinque  molliter  pilosis,  racemis  dense 
spic&formibus,  bracteolis  in  calyce  bracteisque  lanceolatis 
acuminatis,  calycis  pUoso-hirti  laciniis  superioribus  lanceolatis 
acutis  profunde  discretis  corollam  cequantibus,  ovulis  circa  6, 
legumine  ovoideo  sessili  calycem  vix  eequante. — Specimina 
juniora  vix  semipedalia.  Folia  2-3  poll,  longa,  usque  ad  poW 
licem  lata.    Flores  fere  C.  hirta. 

East  India,  but  the  exact  station  lost;  probably  Sillet  or 
Burma,  Wallich  ! 

65.  C.  patula  (Grah !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5371)  humilis,  ccespi- 
tosa,  suberecta,  ramis  adpresse  pilosis,  stipulis  obsoletis, 
foliis  anguste  linearibus  supra  glabriusculis  subtus  sericeo- 
pilosis,  racemis  brevibus  paucifloris,  bracteolis  sub  calyce 
bracteisque  subulatis,  calycis  piloso-hirti  laciniis  superioribus 
lanceolatis  acutis  tubo  sublongioribus  corollam  eequantibus, 
ovario  6-8-ovulato,  legumine  ovoideo-globoso  sessili  calycem 
paullo  superante. — Herba  3-4-pollicaris.  Flores  magnitu- 
dine  C.  name.    Legumina  proportione  longiora. 

Burma  territory,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  near  Ye- 
nanghuen,  Wallich! 

*  *  Laciniis  calycinis  supremis  atie  cortnatis. 

66.  C.  stenophylla  (Vog.  Leg.  Meyen.  p.  7,  in  Nov.  Act. 
Nat.  Cur.  19,  Suppl.)  caule  virgato-ramoso  ferrugineo-pu- 
bescente,  stipulis  setaceis  v.  nullis,  foliis  anguste  lineari-lan- 
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ceolatis  acutiusculis  supra  glabris  subtus  appresae  pubescen- 
tibus,  racemo  elongato  multifloro,  bracteis  bracteolisque 
setaceis,  floribus  parvis  pedicellatis,  calycis  adpresse  rufo- 
villosi  laciniis  superioribus  late  oblongis  alte  connatis  corol- 
lam  superantibus,  ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  sessili 
calycera  vix  eequante. — Foliorum  forma,  floribus  paullo  rai- 
noribus  et  calycis  laciniis  superioribus  latioribus  a  C.  UnifoUa 
differt. 

Philippine  Islands,  Meyen,  Cuming !  n  749. 

67*  C.  limfolia  (Linn.  fiL  W.  et  Arn !  Prodr.  1,  p.  19a, 
excl.  syn.  C.  tecta),  Wall. !  Cat.  5400  A  ex  parte,  C.  montana 
Heyne!  in  Roth.  Nov.  PI.  Sp.  p.  335,  Wall.!  Cat.  n.  5384 
non  Roxb.  C.  aespitosa,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  3,  p.  269.  C.  sobo- 
lifera,  Grah. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5420  A.— A  C.  nana  differt 
racemis  elongatis,  a  C.  tecta  floribus  minoribus  et  legumine 
subgloboso. 

East  India.  One  of  the  most  common  all  over  the  coast, 
Roxburgh.  Peninsula,  Heyne  !  Near  Poonah,  Sykes  /  Jacque- 
numt !  Also  Goulburn  Island,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, Cunningham  I 

68.  C.  tecta  (Roth.  Nov.  Sp.  p.  334)  C.  viminea,  Grah.  f  inr 
Wall.!  Cat.  n.  5397  A*  W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  189.  C. 
limfolia  var.  ?  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5400  B.  C.  punctata,  var. 
Grah. !  in  Wall.  Cat  n.  5401  B.— Flores  quam  in  C.  linifolia 
multo  majores.  Specimina  cum  descriptione  Rothiana  C. 
tecta  multo  melius  quam  ilia  C.  lintfolia  quadrant. 

East  Indian  Peninsula,  Heyne !  Courtallum  and  Madura, 
Wight! 

69.  C.  melanocarpa  (Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5382)  caespitosa,  a  basi 
ramosa,  ramis  adscendentibus  sericeo.pilosis,  stipulis  subnul- 
lis,  foliis  oblongo-linearibus  obtusis  supra  glabris  pilosisve 
subtus  dense  sericeo-pilosis,  racemis  interrupte  plurifloris, 
bracteis  bracteolisque  setaceis,  calycis  pilosissimi  laciniis 
supremis  oblongis  alte  connatis  corollam  aequantibus,  ovulis 
circa  10,  legumine  subgloboso  calyce  parum  breviore. — Spe- 
cies bine  C.  limfolia  hinc  C.  nana  aflinis  et  forte  hujus  forma 
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vegetior,  tamen,  ex  speciminibus  paucis  a  me  visis,  ab  utra- 
que  distincta  videtur. 

Burma  territory,  on  the  banks  of  the  Irawaddy,  and  in 
Prome,  Wollich  ! 

70.  C.  nana  (Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  p.  156,  t.  48.  f.  2.  W.  et  Am. ! 
Prodr.  1,  p.  191).— C.  umbellata,  Wight !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n. 
5383,  W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  191.  C.  bijbra,  Herb.  Madr.i 
in  Wall  Cat.  n.  5381  non  Linn.  C.  sobolifera  var  ?  Wall.  1 
Cat.  n.  4520  B. 

East  India,  common  in  the  southern  provinces,  Wight ! 
Ceylon,  Walker !  This  plant  does  not  appear  to  be  noticed 
in  the  Flora  Indica  of  Roxburgh,  who  perhaps  included  it 
with  the  C.  lirrifolia  in  his  C.  caspitosa. 

Amongst  the  remaining  published  simple-leaved  Crota- 
laria,  C.  Burmanm  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  126)  taken  up  from  the 
C.  sericea  (Burm.  Fl.  Ind.  p.  156,  t.  48,  f.  1),  is  a  very  doubt- 
ful plant.  De  Candolle,  who  saw  Burmann's  specimen, 
doubts  if  it  be  distinct  from  C.  tecta  (which  he  had  not 
seen),  but  Plukenet's  synonym,,  quoted  by  Burmann,  must 
belong  to  some  plant  allied  to  C.  juncea*  on  account  of  the 
"  siliqua  ferruginea?'  Burmann's  figure  does  not  look  like 
any  East  Indian  species  known  to  me,  but  (making  allowance 
for  an  evidently  reduced  scale)  it  is  not  unlike  the  American 
C.  nitens.     Wight  and  Arnott  have  overlooked  it. 

C.  leioloba  (Bartl.  Ind.  Sem.  Hort.  Gott.  1837  ex  Linncea 
12,  Littbl.  p.  80),  is  probably  the  Cferruginea  (supra  p.  476), 
to  the  stations  of  which  species  must  be  added  Assam,  Grif- 
fiths !  n.  503. 

C.  Nova  HollanduB  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  127),  from  his  cha- 
racter should  perhaps  be  referred  to  the  Foliolaie  series,  with 
the  leaves  as  in  C.  umfoliolata  reduced  to  a  single  foliole,  but 
the  species  is  altogether  doubtful. 

C.  scandens  (Lour.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  129)  is  most  probably 
no  Crotalaria  at  all. 

C,  procumbent  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  129),  taken  up  from  a 
drawing  of  Mo$ino  and  Sess6's  is  probably  some  species 
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of  the  group  of  Alata,  imperfectly  figured  as  to  the  inflo- 
rescence. 

C.  acuminata  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  128)  of  which  I  have  seen 
a  small  specimen  of  Dr.  Burchell's  with  a  single  flower,  is 
certainly  not  a  Crotalaria.  In  this  specimen  one  of  the  leaves 
is  pinnately  trifoliate,  the  others  are  unifoliate.  The  plant 
has  the  appearance  and  the  leaves  the  venation  of  a  Tepkrosia, 
but  the  carina  is  spirally  twisted,  as  in  Phaseolus,  to  which 
genus  it  certainly  does  not  belong.  It  probably  forms  a 
new  genus ;  but  the  specimen  is  insufficient  to  describe  it* 

Series  II,  FoLiOLATiE.  Foliola  ad  apicem  petioli  articulata, 
in  §  8  ad  17  terna  t>.  r arias  solitaria,  in  §  18  plurima  v.  omnia 
quina  vel  septena. 

§  8.  Chrysocalycina.  Racemi  terminates  dense  spiciformes 
v.  capituliformes.  Legumen  oligospermum,  globosum  v.  ovoi- 
deura,  calyce  demum  auctobrevius  v.  vix  longius.  Foliola  seepe 
iniequalia  v.  interdum  solitaria,  petiolo  abbreviato.-«— CAryjo- 
calyx,  Ouillem.  et  Perrot. — Species  omnes  hie  enumerate. 

In  some  species  of  this  group,  as  in  C.  patdculata  and 
some  others  allied  to  it,  the  young  pod  is  slightly  compressed^ 
especially  at  the  apex,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  remove  them 
from  the  genus.  All  other  characters  appear  to  me  to  be 
precisely  those  of  Crotalaria. 

71.  C.  Perrottetii  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  128).— Chrysocalyx 
PerrottetU  Guillem.  et  Perrott.  Fl.  Seneg.  1,  p.  160,  t.  43,  f.  2. 
— A  me  non  visa. 

Tropical  Africa.  Sandy  hills  of  the  kingdom  of  Walo> 
near  Kouma,  Lamsar,  etc.  Leprieur  and  PerrotteL 

72.  C.  gracilis  (Walp.  Repert.  1,  p.  591)— Chrysocalyx  gra~ 
eilis,  Guillem.  et  Perrott.!  Fl.  Seneg.  1,  p.  159. 

Tropical  Africa.  Sandy  hills  of  the  kingdom  of  Walo> 
near  Kouma,  Lamsar,  etc.  Leprieur  and  Perrottet !  In  the 
Cayor,  Heudelot ! 

73.  C.  ebenaides  (Walp.  Repert.  1,  p.  590).— Chrysocalyx 
ebenaides,  Guill.  et  Perott. !  Fl.  Seneg.  1,  p.  158,  t.  43,  f.  1. 
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Tropical  Africa.  Sandy  situations  in  Walo,  near  Dagana, 
Leprieur  and  Perrottet !  Galara  and  in  the  Sahara,  Heuddot ! 

74.  C.  iodina. — Chrysocalyx  rubiginosa,  GuilL  et  Perrott. 
Fl.  Seneg.  1,  p.  158. — A  me  non  visa. 

Tropical  Africa.  Sandy  situations  at  Lamsar,  near  Saint 
Louis,  Leprieur  and  Perrottet. 

75.  C.  macrocalyx  (sp.  n.),  decumbens  v.  adscendens,  sti- 
pulis  lineari-subulatis,  petiolo  brevissimo,  foliolis  inaequalibus 
oblongo-ellipticis  lanceolatisve  supra  glabris  subtus  cauleque 
adpresse  pilosis,  racemis  densis  capitatis  paucifloris,  bracteo- 
lis  lineari-subulatis  calyce  villoso  brevioribus,  ovulis  saepius 
6,  legumine  ovoideo  dense  ferrugineo-viiloso  calyce  valde 
aucto  breviore. — Habitu  C.  atrorubenti>  foliis  C.  ebenoUK 
accedit.  Capitula  subglobosa  4-6-flora,  intra  folia  suprema 
sessilia  v.  pedunculo  pollicari  insidentiee.  Calyces  per  an- 
thesin  vix  4  lin.  longi,  fructiferi  duplomajores. 

Tropical  Africa,  Heudelot !  in  Herb.  Hook. 

76.  C.  onovoides  (sp.  n.),  herbacea,  diffusa,  ramulis  laze 
pilosis,  stipulis  parvis  lineari-subulatis,  petiolo  brevi,  foliolis 
oblongo-ellipticis  lanceolatisve  acutis  mucronulatisve  supra 
glabris  subtus  adpresse  pubescentibus,  racemis  plurifloris  glo- 
boso-capitatis,  bracteis  lineari-subulatis  calyce  longioribus, 
calycis  villosi  laciniis  lanceolato-subulatis  corollam  cequanti- 
bus,  ovario  pauciovulato. — Capitula  intrafolia  suprema  ses- 
silia ad  apices  ramorum  brevium  axillarium. 

Sierra  Leone,  G.Don! 

77.  C.  atroruben8  (Hochst. !  Herb.  Un.  Itin.  Nub,  n.  265), 
diffusa,  ramosissima,  stipulis  lineari-subulatis,  petiolo  brevi, 
foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  obtusis  supra  glabris  subtus  ramu- 
lisque  pilis  longis  laxis  subcanescentibus,  racemis  subglobosis 
paucifloris,  bracteolis  setaceis  calyce  brevioribus,  calycis 
pilosissimi  laciniis  lanceolato-subulatis,  ovulis  8-10,  legumine 
oblongo-conoideo  apice  piloso  calycem  paullo  auctum  su- 
perante. 

Tropical  Africa.  Amongst  thickets  of  Zbzypkus,  near  the 
town  of  Obeid  in  Cordofan,  Kotschy  ! 
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§  9.  Oligantha.  Herbs,  saepius  diffusa?,  rarius  suffrutices. 
Bedunculi  omnes  v.  plerique  oppositifolii,  laxe  1-3-flori,  raris- 
sime  4-5-fiori.  Carina  rostrum  longiusculum,  rectum  v. 
leviter  falcatum.  Ovarium  multiovulatura.  Legumen  obo- 
voideum  y.  oblongum. — Species  omnes  hie  enumerate. 

The  first  two  or  three  species  of  this  group  come  near  to 
the  Chrysocalycirue ;  some  of  the  latter  ones  to  the  Longiros- 
ires,  from  both  of  which  they  are  distinguished  by  the  very 
small  number  of  flowers  on  the  peduncles,  and  from  the 
former  by  the  inflorescence,  which  by  the  time  the  flowers 
expand,  is  already  leaf-opposed.  The  numerous  ovules  re- 
move them  from  the  Disperma,  which  the  C.  stipitata  ap- 
proaches in  habit.  Many  of  the  South  African  species  have 
the  habit  of  the  Lotononides  of  the  section  Telina,  but  the 
long  sharp  keel  marks  them  very  distinctly. 

78.  C.  microcarpa  (Hochst !  Herb.  Un.  Itin.  PL  Nub.  n. 
97)9  diffusa,  ramosissima,  stipulis  minutis,  foliolis  cuneato- 
oblongis  obtusiusculis  supra  glabris  subtus  ramis  calycibusque 
longiuscule  sericeo-pilosis,  petiolo  communi  brevissimo,  race* 
mis  oppositifoliis  2-4-floris,  carinee  rostro  recto,  ovulis  circa 
8,  legumine  subsessili  obovato-oblongo  sericeo  pubescente. — 
Herba  dichotome  ramosissima,  floribunda.  Flores  parvuli. 
Legumen  2-3  lin  longum. 

Tropical  Africa.  Sandy  situations  on  Mount  Arraschkool, 
in  Cordofan,  Kotschy  I 

79*  C.  sparsiflora  (£.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  26),  pumila,  diffusa, 
stipulis  parvis  obsoletisve,  foliolis  obovatis  utrinque  cauleque 
sericeo-canescentibus,  pedicellis  oppositifoliis  unifloris,  cari- 
nas rostro  recto,  ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  sessili  oblongo 
sericeo  calycem  non  excedente. — Accedit  hinc  C.  microcarpa, 
a  qua  indumento  et  floribus  solitariis  facile  distinguitur,  hinc 
Lotononidibus  sectionis  Oxydu,  sed  (prout  in  specimine  unico 
apparet),  ob  carinam  longe  rostratam  et  legumen  Junius  tur- 
gidum,  potius  inter  Crotalariis  enumero. 

South  Africa.    On  the  Gariep,  near  Verleptpram,  Drige  / 

80.  C.  microphylla  (Vahl.  Symb.  1,  p.  52),  humilis,  pros- 
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trata,  a  basi  ramosa,  stipulis  minutis,  foliolis  parvis  obovatis 
oblongisve  supra  glabris  subtus  ramulisque  adpresae  pube- 
rulis,  racemis  brevissimis  1-2-floris  oppositifoliis,  carinee 
rostro  recto,  ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  brevissirae  stipi~ 
tato  oblongo  glabriusculo. — C.  pumiia,  Hochst.  et  Steud. ! 
Herb.  Un.  Itin.  PL  Arab.  n.  778. — Rami  tenues,  semipedales 
ad  pedales,  paucifoliatL  Legumen  4-5  lin.  longum,  stipite 
calyce  multo  breviore. 

Arabia,  Forskohl.  Sandy  plains  of  Gedda,  S.  Fischer  I 
n.  65,  Schimper  ! 

81  ?  C.  impressa  (N.  ab  Esenb.  Ind.  Sem.  Hort.  Vratisl. 
1841).— C.  striata,  A.  Braun,  Flora  1841,  1,  p.  280,  N.  ab 
Esenb.  Linneea  16,  p.  217  non  DC. — Species  mihi  ignota,an 
revera  hujus  loci  ? 

Abyssinia.  Raised  in  the  Carlsruhe  garden,  from  Abys- 
sinian seeds. 

82.  C.  humilis  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  174),  humilis, 
diffusa,  a  basi  ramosissima,  ramulis  tenuibus  puberulis  gla- 
bratisve,  stipulis  minutis,  foliolis  petiolo  brevioribus  obovatis 
oblongis  v.  supremis  linearibus  subtus  appresse  puberulis, 
pedunculis  oppositifoliis  elongatis  1-2  floris,  carinas  rostro 
subrecto,  ovulis  numerosis,  legumine  subsessili  oblongo-cylin- 
draceo  minute  appresse  puberulo. — C.  diffusa,  E.  Mey. ! 
Linneea  7,  p*  151  non  Link.  Lotononis  diffusa,  Eckl.  etZeyh. ! 
Enum.  p.  177-  Crotalaria  effusa,  E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  25  ex 
parte.  C.  stenophyUa,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  ?  Enum.  p.  174,  non 
Vogel. — Legumen  6-7  lin.  longum. 

South  Africa.  Near  Cape  Town,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher ! 
Harvey  !  and  others.  Paarl  and  Groenekloof,  Drhge  !  Sandy 
situations  on  the  Oliphant's  River,  in  Clanwilliam,  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher! 

83.  C.  effusa  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  25  ex  parte),  humilis, 
diffusa,  a  basi  ramosissima,  stipulis  parvis,  foliolis  petiolo 
brevioribus  obovatis  subtus  ramulisque  minute  appresso-pu- 
berulis,  pedunculis  terminalibus  v.  demum  oppositifoliis  elon- 
gatis laxe  3'6-floris,  carina)  rostro  subrecto,  ovulis  numerosis, 
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legumine  subsessili  oblongo  valde  inflato  adpresse  pubescente. 
— Leguraen  8-9  lin.  longum.  Species  C.  moUi  affinior  quam 
C.  hutnili  videtur. 

South  Africa.    Sands  near  Krakkeelskraal,  Dr&ge  ! 

84.  C.  mollis  (E.  Mey. !  Comra.  p.  23),  diffusa,  a  basi  ra- 
mosissima,  stipulis  parvis,  foliolis  obovatis  supra  glabrius- 
culis  subtus  caulibus  racemis  calycibusque  raolliter  pilosis, 
pedunculis  terminalibus  deraum  oppositifoliis  laxe  3-6-fioris, 
carinee  rostro  rectiusculo,  ovulis  numerosis,  leguraine  sub- 
sessili oblongo  valde  inflato  molliter  villoso. — Legumen  8-10 
lin.  longum.  Species  ex  habitu  hujus  loci,  etsi  racemi  diu- 
tius  terminates  et  flores  numerosi. 

South  Africa.  Dry  hills  and  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Gariep,  Drige  ! 

85.  C.  lotoides  (sp.  n.),  humilis,  subdichotome  ramosissima, 
ramulis  ferrugineo-pubescentibus  et  patentim  pilosulis,  stipulis 
lineari-lanceolatis  parvis,  foliolis  obovatis  subtus  v.  utrinque 
pilosis,  pedunculis  oppositifoliis  folio  parum  longioribus 
1-2-floris,  calyce  pilosulo,  carinee  rostro  rectiusculo,  legumine 
subsessili  cylindraceo  piloso-hirto.— C.  obicurm  affinis  sed 
pluribus  notis  distincta.  Habitus  rigidior  et  ramosior. 
Caules,  tanquam  e  specimine  sicco  dijudicare  potes,  prostrati 
videntur.     Legumen  pollicare  v.  paullo  longius. 

South  Africa.  Macalisberg  and  Aapges  River,  (in  the  inte- 
rior to  the  north  east  of  the  colony),  Burke ! 

86.  C.  obscura  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  134),  decumbens  v.  dif- 
fusa, a  basi  ramosa,  pilis  longis  patentibus  rufo-bispida, 
stipulis  lineari-lanceolatis,  foliolis  late  obovatis  subtus  v. 
utrinque  longe  pilosis,  pedunculis  terminalibus  v.  oppositi- 
foliis elongatis  2-5-floris,  calyce  piloso-hispido,  carinee  rostro 
falcato,  legumine  sessili  oblongo  piloso-hispido. — C.  pilosa, 
Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  572  non  Mill. — Leguraen  1-lf-pol- 
licare. 

South  Africa.  Grassy  pastures  in  Uiteuhage  district  and 
from  thence  to  the  Omsamwubo  in  Cafferland,  Drege ! 
Ecklon  and  Zeyher  !  and  others ;  in  the  interior  near  Salad- 
Kraal,  Burke ! 
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/3  coUina  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !),  foliolis  infimis  ovatis  superio- 
ribus  lanceolatis,  omnibus  obtusis. 

Grassy  pastures  on  the  borders  of  woods  on  the  hills  near 
Oliphantshoeck  in  Uitenhage,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  ! 

87*  C.  angustissima  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  26),  diffusa,  a 
basi  ramosissima,  stipulis  minutis,  foliolis  longissime  petio- 
latis  subulatis  v.  foliorum  superiorum  Iineari-cuneatis  subtus 
cauleque  puberulis,  pedunculis  elongatis  apice  I-2-floris, 
legumine  breviter  stipitato  oblongo  puberulo. — Legumen 
6-10  lin.  longum.  Corollas  non  Vidi,  ex  E.  Meyer  incarnate 
sunt. 

South  Africa.  Sandy  hills  near  Ebenezer  in  the  Stellen- 
bosch  district,  Drige  ! 

88.  C.  spino8a  (Hochstl  Herb.  Un.  I  tin.  PI.  Abyss, 
n.  150),  diffusa,  rigida,  ramosissima,  foliis  subfasciculatis, 
stipulis  minutis,  foliolis  obovatis  v.  cuneato-oblongis  obtusis 
emarginatisve  supra  glabris  subtus  ramulisque  minute  pube- 
rules,  ramulis  floriferis  brevibus  basi  foliosis  medio  1-2-floris 
apice  nudis  spinescentibus,  carinas  rostro  longo  recto,  ovario 
multioyulato,  legumine  sessili  obovoideo-oblongo  minute 
puberulo. — Habitu  Ononidibus  spinescentibus  aocedit.  Le- 
gumen 4-5  lin.  longum. 

Tropical  Africa.  Kingdom  of  Fazokal,  Kotschy  !  n.  552, 
near  Genni  in  the  district  of  Memsach  in  Abyssinia, 
Schimper  ! 

fi  pubescens,  pube  densiore,  foliolis  paullo  angustioribus. 
Ononis  emarginata,  Bojer !  MS. 

Madagascar,  Bqjer  !  Lyall ! 

89.  C.  laevigata  (Lam.  Diet.  2,  p.  198),  diffusa(?)  v.  ads- 
cendens(?),  ramulis  minute  puberulis,  stipulis  minutis  obso- 
letisve,  foliolis  obovato-oblongis  obcordatisve  supra  glabris 
subtus  minute  puberulis,  racemis  oppositifoliis  laxe  subtri- 
floris,  carinas  rostro  longo  recto,  ovulis  10-12,  legumine 
stipitato  oblique  obovoideo  glabriusculo. — C.  stipitata,  Grah.! 
in  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5425,  B.  W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  193. 

Madagascar,  Commerson  according  to  Lamarck.  Cultivated 
in  the  Calcutta  Garden,  WaUich  ! 
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/3  villosior,  foliis  minoribus. 

Mozambique,  Forbes ! 

§10.  Disperrrue.  Ovarium  biovulatum.  Legumen  sessile 
sub^lobosum.*— •Oyrtolobus,  R.  Br.  teste  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5432* 
—Species  omnes  hie  enumerate. 

The  species  of  this  group  are  easily  known  by  their  biovu- 
late  ovarium  and  on  that  account  have  been  considered  by 
some  as  a  distinct  genus  or  subgenus.  But  the  same  cha- 
racter occurs  among  some  simple-leaved  Crotalarias  belong- 
ing to  different  groups,  and  a  gradual  passage  may  be  traced 
from  the  depressed  globose  pod  of  the  first  species  of  the 
DispermiB,  through  the  ovate- globose  pod  of  the  latter  species, 
to  the  globose  podded  Longirostres  some  of  which  have  but 
two  pair  of  ovules. 

*  Medkaginea,  legumine  oblique  depresso-globoso.  Suf- 
frutices  v.  herbs  perennes  a  basi  ramosissimee,  diffuses  ads- 
cendentes  v.  erect®.    Folia  et  flores  parva. 

90.  C.  rigida  (Heyne,  W.  et  Am.  Prodr.  I,  p.  191).— Spe- 
cies mihi  ignota. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Vellangany  near  Negapatam  on 
sandy  soil,  Wight. 

91.  C.  herniarioides  (W.  et  Am. !  Prodr.  1.  p.  192). — 
C.procwnbena,  Wall.  Cat.  n.  5437,  G  ex  parte.  Icon.  C.  virgata, 
Mart.  Denkschr.  Acad.  Munch,  v.  5.  t.  G  hanc  speciem  repre- 
sented at  descriptio  1.  c.  p.  157,  potius  C.  neglectam>  refert. 
Species  habitu,  C.  medicaginea  similis  et  vix  differt  foliolis 
minoribus  latioribus  crassis.    An  ejus  var.  maritima? 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Sandy  soil  near  Arcot,  Wight ! 
Madras,  Griffiths  ! 

92.  C.  medicaginea  (Lam.  Diet.  2.  p.  201,  W.  et  Arn. ! 
Prodr.  1,  p.  192). — C.  procumbent,  Roxb.  Fl.  Ind.  3,  p.  278. 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5437,  C,  I),  F9  G  ex  parte.  C.  dwaricata, 
Grah. !  in  Wall.  Cat.  n%  5436.  C.  foliosa  Willd.  Enum. 
p.  7*7* — Perennis.  Rami  graciles,  prostrati.  Habitus  fere 
Medicagxnis  laciniatce  v.  M.  coronatce  inter  annuis,  v.  M. 
leiocarpa  inter  perennibus.  A  sequentibus  differt  pedunculis 
1-2-rarius  3-4-floris. 
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East  Indian  Peninsula,  common  in  dry  places,  borders  of 
fields,  etc.,  Heyne  !  Wight !  Jacquemont !  and  others. 

The  several  species  of  this  group  appear  to  have  been  con- 
founded by  most  authors  under  the  names  of  C.  medicagmea, 
procumbent  or  vvrgata  and  of  C.  tri/oliastrum.  Lamarck 
probably  included  under  C.  medicaginea,  and  Martins  under 
C.  virgata,  all  the  small  flowered  species,  viz :  C.  hernia- 
rioidet,  medicaginea,  neglecta  and  luxuriant.  Roxburgh's 
C.  procumbent,  must  have  comprised  the  three  first  only, 
which  must  all  have  been  known  to  him,  and  his  C.  trtfoHas- 
trum  probably  included  both  the  small-flowered  C.  luxuriant 
and  the  true  large-flowered  C.  trifoliattrum,  which  are  both 
tall,  erect  plants  with  the  habit  of  Medicago  tativa.  The 
plants  distributed  by  Dr.  Wallich  were  so  hastily  sorted,  in 
order  not  to  delay  the  distribution,  that  the  references  to  his 
catalogue,  taken  only  from  the  set  I  have  before  me,  may  not 
•be  exact  as  to  all  the  sets  sent  out. 

93.  C.  neglecta  (W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  192).— C.  pro- 
cumbent,  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5437,  A.  B.  E.  I.  et  Roxb.  ?  ex 
parte.  Perennis,  prostrata,  at  saepius  C.  medicaginea  major, 
foliosior.  Flores  ut  in  hac  parvi,  sed  in  racemo  ultra 
6,  seepius  10-12  et  ultra. 

East  India,  apparently  with  a  much  more  extended  range 
than  the  last.  Nouchera,  Jacquemont !  Peninsula,  Wight ! 
Upper  India,  both  in  the  plains  and  in  the  Himalaya,  Edge- 
worth  !  Hindustan  and  Burmah  territory,  Wallich !  Aus- 
tralia (North  Coast  ?)  Bauer  ! 

94.  C.  luxuriant  (sp.  n.),  suffruticosa,  erecta,  ramis  striatis, 
foliosis  adpresse  villosis,  stipulis  parvis  setaceis,  foliolis 
oblongis  obtusis  emarginatisve  petiolo  longioribus  supra 
glabris  subtus  adpresse  pubescentibus,  racemis  dense  multi- 
floris,  bracteis  subulatis  pedicello  sublongioribus,  floribus 
parvis,  vexillo  puberulo. — C.  medicaginea,  Ham  1  in  Wall.  Cat. 
n.  5434. — Species  a  C.  neglecta,  cui  floribus  similis,  differt 
caule  pluripedali  erecto,  foliolis  saepius  pollicaribus  v.  lon- 
gioribus, floribus  numerosioribus  magis  confertis.  Habitua 
fere  Medicaginit  tativa. 
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East  India.  Abundant  in  plains  and  fields  of  Northern 
India,  Edgeworth  !  Isle  of  Salcette  near  Bombay  and  Poonah, 
Jacquemont !  Monghyr,  Hamilton  ! 

95.  C.  mildenowiana  (DC.  W.  et  Am. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  191.)  ,_ 
— C.  spartioides,  Spr.  Wall.  1    Cat.  n.  5435.     C.  genistoides, 
Willd.  Sp.  3,  p.  987- — Flores  paullo  minores  quam  in  C. 
trtfbliastrOy    duplo    tamen   majores  quam    in    proccedenti- 
bus. 

East  Indian  Peninsula,  Heyne  !  Wight  ! 

96.  C.  Notarm  (W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  192).— C.  tri-     . 
foliastrum,  Wall. !    Cat.  n.  5432,  6. — Ex  specimine  unico 

fructifero  vix  a  C.  trifoliastro  differre  videtur,  Wight  et 
Arnott  tamen,  qui  specimina  perfecta  examinaverunt  pro 
speciem  bene  distinctam  habent. 

Nilgherry  Hills.    Noton!  Wight. 

97-  C.  tijfoliastrum.  (Willd.  W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  191).      * 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5432,  excl.  G.  et  H. 

East  Indian  Peninsula,  Wight  I  and  others. 

98.  C.  rosirata.  (W.  et  Arn.  Prodr.  1,  p.  191). — Species     v 
mihi  ignota. 

East  Indian  Peninsula,  Wight. 

C.  micrantha  (Link.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  134),  is  probably  one 
of  the  foregoing  species,  but  the  character  is  insufficient  to 
determine  it. 

**  Spharocarpa,  legumine  oblique  ovoideo-globoso.  Suf- 
frutices  v.  frutices. 

99.  C.  spfuerocarpa  (Perrott!   in  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  133.)    - 
adscendens  v.  erecta  a  basi  ramosa,  ramulis  elongatis  virgatis 
apice  paniculatis  vix  puberulis,    foliolis   lineari  v.  oblongo- 
cuneatis    petiolo   communi   longioribus,    racemis  gracilibus 
roultifloris,  legumine  glabro  v.  puberulo. 

Tropical  Africa.  Sandy  Hills  of  the  Walo  country,  Per- 
rottet  I    On  the  Rio  Nunez  and  on  the  Falemia,  Heudelot ! 

100.  C.  uncinella,  (Lam.  Diet.  2,  p.  200)  fruticosa,  ramis    * 
fulvo-villosis,   foliolis    oblongis    utrinque    angustatis    supra 
glabris  subtus  fulvo-sericeis,  racemis  terminalibus  dense  mul- 
tifloris,  legumine  dense  rufo-villoso. 
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Madagascar,  LyaU  !    Mountains  of  Antoungoun,  Beyer  ! 

101.  C.  elliptica,  (Roxb. !  Fl.  Ind.  3,  p.  279)  suffruticosa, 
ramis  divaricatis  pubescentibus,  stipulis  parvis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis,  foliolis  ovali-ellipticis  obovatis  v.  rarius  oblongia  petiolo 
viz  longioribus  supra  glabris  subtus  sericeis,  racemis  plerisque 
oppositifoliis  multifloris,  legumine  adpresse  pubescente.-— 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5433.  C.  Vachettu,  Hook,  et  Am. !  Bot. 
Beech,  p.  180.  C.  splendent,  Vogel,  Leg.  Meyen  !  p.  8,  in 
Nov.  Act.  Nat.  Cur.  v.  19.  Suppl. 

South  China.  Hills  about  Canton,  Macao  and  the  adjacent 
islands,  Parker  !  VacheU  1  Hinds  !  Met/en  !  etc.  Cochinchina, 
Gaudichaud  ! 

§  11.  Longirostres.  Herbs  diffusa  v.  erects,  rarius 
frutices  divaricato-ramosi.  Stipules  parvee,  lineares  v.  seta- 
ceas.  Racerai  oppositifolii,  rarius  terminales,  multiflori.  Ca- 
lycis  lacunae  tubo  longiores  lanceolatce,  laterales  saepius  libera 
corolla  breviores.  Vexillum  reflexo-patens.  Carina  longe 
et  recte  rostrata,  margineseepissime  glabra.  Ovula  4  v.  plara. 
Legumen  ovoideum  v.  breviter  oblongum,  pollice  brevius  v. 
rarius  longius,  glabrum  v.  pubescens  nee  piloso-hispidum. 

The  first  species  of  this  group  come  near  to  the  last  of  the 
Oligantha,  and  to  the  Dispermce  spharocarpa;  from  the 
former  they  differ  by  their  many-flowered  racemes,  from  the 
latter  by  the  ovules  always  more  than  two.  From  these  a 
gradual  passage  may  be  traced  to  the  C.  acapulcensis  which 
comes  near  to  the  Fruticosce,  but  which  I  have  retained 
among  the  Longirostres  on  account  of  the  leaf-opposed 
racemes,  long-beaked  keel,  the  stipules  more  evident  than 
usual  among  the  Fruticosa,  and  the  general  habit  nearer  to 
the  former  group.  The  longirostres  are  easily  known  from 
the  Macrostachya  by  the  straight-beaked  keel,  from  the  Stipu- 
lacea  by  the  small  narrow  stipules,  from  most  of  the  Income 
by  the  pod  which  is  either  smooth  or  clothed  with  a  short 
usual  silky  pubescence,  and  in  most  cases  by  the  presence  of 
stipules,  and  from  all  by  the  long  beak  of  the  keel. 

102.  C.  polycarpa  (sp.  n.),  herbacea,  divaricato-ramosa, 
glaberrima,  stipulis  parvis  linearibus,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis 
obtusis  petiolo  communi  paullo  longioribus,  racemis  oppo- 
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sitifoliis  gracilibus  multifloris,  ovulis  4,  legumine  sessili  parvo 
obovoideo  glaberrimo. — C.  spharocarpm  affinis  sed  ovula 
constanter  4  et  leguraen  longius  (fere  2  lin.  long  urn).  Habitus 
rigidior,  ramosior. 

Western  Tropical  Africa.  Common  in  the  Cayor,  Heu- 
delot! 

103.  C.  nubica  (sp.  n.),  herbacea,  divaricato-ramosa,  piloso- 
pubescens,  stipulis  parvis  lanceolatis,  foliolis  oblongo-linea- 
ribus  supra  glabris  subtus  adpresse  pubescentibus,  racemis 
oppositifoliis  gracilibus  multifloris,  ovulis  4-6,  legumine  sessili 
parvo  obovoideo  pubescente.— C.  spJuerocarpa  var.  angusti- 

folia,  Hochst !  Herb.  Un.  Itin.  PL  Arab.  n.  282.  Habitus  et 
legumen  C.  pohjcarpe,  differt  foliis  et  pube. 

Eastern  Tropical  Africa.  Amongst  corn  near  Obeid  in 
Cordofan,  Kotschy  !    At  Delagoa  Bay,  Forbes  ! 

104.  C.  globtfera  (E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  24),  herbacea,  vir- 
gato-ramosa,  plus  minus  puberula,  stipulis  setaceis  obso- 
letisve,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  supra  glabris  subtus  plus 
minus  adpresse  pubescentibus,  racemis  terminalibus  brevibus 
multifloris,  ovulis  4,  legumine  stipitato  oblique  obovoideo 
subgloboso  adpresse  pubescente.  A  reliquis  Longirostribus 
differt  inflorescentia  terminali,  coeterum  habitu  et  legumine 
(duplo  tamen  majore)     C.polycarpa  valde  affinis. 

South  east  Africa.  Cafferland  between  the  Omsnmcaba 
and  the  Omsamwubo  and  near  Port  Natal,  Drhge  !  Krauss ! 
n.  341  and  440,  also  BurchelTs  n.  2519  !  appears  to  be  the 
same. 

fi  ?  brackycarpa,  legumine  valde  obliquo  depresso-globoso 
vix  quam  in  C.  polycarpa  longiore. 

Macalisberg  to  the  north  east  of  the  Cape  colony,  Burke! 

105.  C.  Emirnensis  (sp.  n.),  caule  herbaceo  virgato-ramoso 
aureo-pubescente,  stipulis  setaceis  obsoletisve,  foliolis  pubes- 
centibus, racemis  oppositifoliis  brevibus  multifloris,  ovario 
stipitato  puberulo,  ovulis  circa  8. — Habitu  C.  globtfene 
accedit,  at  villosior  et  superne  saepius  flavescens,  inflorescentia 
et  ovario  facile  distincta. 

Madagascar,  in  the  province  of  Emirna,  Herb.  Hooker  ! 
vol.  u.  2  T 
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106.  C.  tenegalenris  (Bad.  in  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  133),  her- 
baeea,  divaricato-ramosa,  stipulis  setaceis,  foliolis  elliptico- 
oblongis  rarius  ovalibus  v.  linearibus  obtusis  supra  glabris 
subtus  raraulisque  pube  tenuissima  subcanescentibus,  racemis 
oppositifoliis  elongatis  multifloris,  floribus  distantibus,  ovulis 
10-12,  legumine  sessili  obovoideo  valde  inflate  pubescente. 
— C.  fwaci/e»*a,Delile  Cent.  PI.  Air.  p.  35,  t.  3,  f.  2.— Flores 
in  racemo  10*30.     Legumen  4-5  lin.  longum. 

Tropical  Africa.  Common  in  moist  sandy  situations,  Cape 
Verd  and  Walo  country,  Leprieur  and  Perrottet !  In  the 
Island  of  Sor  and  marsh  of  N'Boro,  Brunner !  n.  30.  In 
the  Kingdom  of  Sennaar  and  Cordofan,  Kotschy  I  n.  27  and 
n.  303,  and  n.  24  of  the  Unio  Itinerariee  Nubian  collection. 
At  Sennaar  where  it  is  called  Fertuga  and  eaten  by  camels, 
Caillaud* 

107.  C.  distant  (sp.  n.)  herbacea,  erecta  v.  adscendens, 
stipulis  setaceis,  foliolis  oblongo-linearibus  obtusis  mucronu- 
latisque  supra  glabris  subtus  raraulisque  tenuissime  pubes- 
centibus,  racemis  oppositifoliis  remote  2-6-floris,  ovulis 
nuroerosis,  legumine  sessile  ovoideo  oblongo  pubescente. — 
C.  senegalemi  affinis  sed  elatior,  foliola  angustiora  et  legumen 
majus,  6  8  lin.  longum. 

South  Africa.  Lay  Spruit  and  Tal  river  to  the  north  east 
of  the  Colony,  Burke  ! 

108  ?  C.  laburnifolia  (Linn. !  W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  193), 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5424. — A  very  distinct  species  with  the  flower 
of  the  Longirostres,  but  with  a  much  more  open  calyx,  a 
large  smooth  pod  borne  on  a  very  long  stalk  and  no  stipules. 
If  any  other  species  were  known  with  the  same  characters  a 
distinct  group  should  be  formed  for  them. 

East  India.  Common  on  the  southern  parts  of  the  coast, 
Roxburgh,  Malacca,  Cuming  !  n.  2282. 

[Among  the  American  species  I  should  refer  the  following 
to  this  group  :  1.  C.  Galeotti,  sp.  n.,  minute  puberula,  stipulis 
setaceis  recurvis,  foliolis  linearibus  acuminatis  acutis  supra 
glabris  subtus  adpresse  puberulis,  racemis  oppositifoliis  laxius- 
cule  10-12-floris,  vexillo  pubescente,  carina  glabra,   ovulis 
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numerosis,  legumine  sessili  obovoideo-oblongo  pubescente. 
Folia  fere  C.  distantis,  habitus  et  legumen  C.  lupulime, 
Mexico  near  the  Pacific,  Galeotti  !  n.  3173.  2.  C.  lupulina, 
Humb.  et  Kunth.,  (C.  dichoioma,  Grah.)  Mexico  and  West 
Indies.  3.  C.  UttoralU,  Humb.  et  Kunth.,  West  Indies. 
4.  C.  cubensisy  DC,  Cuba*  5.  C.  setifera.  DC,  Mexico. 
6.  C  pumila,  Ort.,  Cuba,  (the  three  last  unknown  to  me  but 
probably  very  near  C.  littoralis  and  lupulina).  7-  C  Tepicana> 
Hook,  et  Arn.,  Mexico.  8.  C.  longirostrata,  Hook,  et  Am., 
Acapulco.  9.  C  Maypurerms,  Humb.  et  Kunth.,  (C.  aca- 
pulcentis,  Hook,  et  Arn.),  Mexico,  Guatemala  and  Co- 
lumbia.] 

§  12.  Farcfa.  Habitus  Macrostachyarum.  Legumen  nitus 
kna  repletum.    Species  unica. 

109.  C  lupinoides  (Hochst. !  Herb.  Un.  I  tin.  PL  Nub. 
n.  41),  herbacea,  divaricato-ramosa,  stipulis  obsoletis,  petiolis 
elongatis,  foliolis  elliptico-oblongis  obtusis  supra  glabris 
subtus  ramulisque  pube  tenui  subcanescentibus,  raccmis 
elongatis  multifloris  demum  oppositifoliis,  carina  late  rostro 
falcato,  ovulis  numerosis,  legumine  breviter  stipitato  oblongo 
falcato  extus  pubescente  intus  lana  repleto. — Racemi  seepe 
pedales.  Legumen  8-10  lin.  longum.  An  hue  ducenda 
C.farcta,  Br.  in  Salt.  Abyss,  mihi  solo  nomine  cognita? 

Tropical  Africa,  near  Abu  Gerad  in  the  kingdom  of  Cor- 
dofan,  KoUchy  I 

§  13.  Macrostackya.  Herbs  rarius  suffrutices.  Stipules 
minute,  sspius  obsolete.  Racemi  terminates  v.  demum 
oppositifolii,  multiflori,  floribus  reflexis  s»pius  creberrimis. 
Calycis  late  campanulati  lacinitt  tubo  breviores  v.  vix  lon- 
giores.  Carinas  rostrum  sapissime  falcatum.  Legumen 
oblongum  v.  cylindraceum,  subfalcatum,  sutura  superiore 
ssepius  impressa,  extus  seepius  pubescens  v.  hirsutum,  intus 
nudum, — Species  omnes  mihi  not®  hie  enumerate. 

The  closely  pendulous  flowers  and  pods,  the  corolla  more 
striped  than  usual,  and  the  keel  usually  curved  give  a  peculiar 
habit  to  this  group,  and  readily  distinguish  it  from  the  ad- 
joining ones, 

2  t  2 
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110  ?  C.  lathyroides  (Guill.  et  Perrott.  Fl.  Seneg.  1,  p.  163). 
Species  mihi  ignota. 

Tropical  Africa.  Marshes  near  Albreda,  Leprieur  and 
Perrottet. 

111.  C.  pycnostachya  (sp.  n.),  diffusa,  ramulis  angulato- 
striatis  minute  puberulis  glabrisve,  stipulis  setaceis,  foliolis 
cuneato-oblongis  obtusis  emarginatisve  supra  v.  utrinque 
glabris,  racemis  demum  oppositifoliis,  floribus  parvis  nume- 
rosis,  carinee  rostro  brevi  falcato,  ovulis  circa  10,  legumine 
subsessili  oblongo  minute  puberulo. — Racemi  20-50-flori, 
fructiferi  2-3  pollicares,  rarius  longiores.  Legumen  4-6  lin. 
longum. 

Tropical  Africa.  In  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  Kotschy ! 
n.  417  in  my  set,  but  I  have  also  an  Ammonia  with  the 
same  number. 

112.  C.  zanzibarica  (sp.  n.),  erecta  ?  stipulis  subnullis, 
foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  sublanceolatisve  obtusis  subtus 
ramulisque  minute  puberulis  tomentosisve,  racemis  termina- 
libus  laxiuscule  multifloris,  calycis  latissimi  valde  obliqui 
dentibus  tubo  subtriplo  brevioribus,  carinas  rostro  longo, 
ovario  tomentoso-villoso. — Rami  striati,  rigiduli.  Folia  su- 
prema  subtus  subfloccoso-tomentosa,  adultiora  subtus  pube 
minuta  conspersa.  Racemi  3-4-pollicares.  Flores  quam  in 
C.  striata  minores,  penduli,  striati. 

Island  of  Zanzibar,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Bqjer! 

113.  C.  emarginata  (Boj. !  MS.),  erecta  ?  stipulis  subnullis, 
foliolis  obovato-v.  cuneato-oblongis  emarginatis  utrinque 
cauleque  villosis,  racemo  elongato  terminali,  floribus  ere- 
bris,  calycis  villosi  late  campanulati  laciniis  tubo  autwequi- 

1  ongis,  ovario  villoso  multiovulato. — Racemus  3-4-pollicaris. 
Flores  penduli,  mediocres,  striati.  Carina  intense  colorata, 
incurvo-rostrata. 

Island  of  Pemba,  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  Bojer  ! 

114.  C.  vasculosa  (Wall.!  Cat.  n.  5427)  ramis  elongatis 
virgatis  dense  hirsutis,  stipulis  setaceis,  foliolis  oblongo-ellip- 
ticis  sublanceolatisve  petiolo  communi  pluries  longioribus 
utrinque  dense  villosis,  racemo  terminali  elongato,  floribus 
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parvis  numerosissimis,  calycis  membranacei  hirti  laciniis  tubo 
vix  longioribus,  ovario  sessili  hirsato  multiovulato. — Ramus 
adest  sesquipedalis,  simplex.  Racemus  adhuc  vix  florens 
jam  3-4-pollicaris.  Cannae  rostrum  falcatum  vexillo  paullo 
longior. 

Mauritius,  Telfair  f 

115.  C.  lanceolata,  (E.  Mey.  \  Coram,  p.  24),  erectay  v. 
ramulis  striatis  glabris  v.  apice  pubescentibus,  stipulis  sub- 
nullis,  foliolis  elongato-lanceolatis  glabris  v.  subtus  adpresso- 
puberulis,  racemis  terminalibus  elongatis  multifloris,  calycis 
laciniis  tubo  subdimidio  brevioribus,  legumine  sessili  elongato 
adpresse  pubescente. — Flores  magnitudine  Loti  corniculati. 
Carinas  rostrum  breve,  incurvum.  Legumen  ultrapoi- 
licare. 

South  east  Africa.  Cafferland  between  the  Omsamculo 
and  the  Omcomas  Drige!  Port  Natal,  Peddief  Krauss  ! 
n.  469.  Raised  also  in  the  late  Mr.  Barclay's  garden  from 
Mauritius  seeds. 

116.  C.  brevidens,  (sp.  n.),  herbacea,  erecta,  stipulis  mi- 
nutis  uncinatis  obsoletisve,  foliolis  elongato-lanceolatis  supra 
glabris  subtus  ramisque  junioribus  adpresse  puberulis,  racemo 
longiusculo  plurifloro,  floribus  amplis  dissitis,  calycis  glabri 
dentibus  tubo  triplo  brevioribus,  carina*  rostro  vix  falcato, 
legumine  sessili  elongato  polyspermo. — Habitus  C.  lanceolate 
sed  floribus  paucioribus  maximis  distinctissima.  Vexillum 
7-8  lin.  longum,  striatum.  Carina  rostrum  fere  rectum,  tamen 
forma  Macrotachyu  quam  Longirostribus  similior. 

Tropical  Africa.     Kingdom  of  Fazokal  Kotschy,  n.  424. 

C.  pallida  (Ait.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  134),  may  be  one  of  the 
two  last  species,  but  the  character  given  is  insufficient  to 
determine  it. 

117.  C./akata  (Vahl.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  132),  suffruticosa, 
divaricato-ramosa,  stipulis  subnullis,  foliolis  obovatis  mucro- 
nulatis  obtusisve  glabris  v.  subtus  ramulisque  adpresse  pu- 
bescentibus, racemis  plerisque  oppositifoliis  laxiusculis  pluri- 
floris,  floribus  parvis,  calycis  pubescentis  laciniis  vix  tubo 
longioribus,  legumine  elongato  subfalcato  polyspermo  tenui* 
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ter  puberulo. — C.  striata  Sebum  ?  Beskr.  PI.  Gain.  p.  336, 
non  DC. — C.  striata  affinis.  Flores  rainores,  Taoemi  multo 
breviores,  et  habitus  rigidior. 

Tropical  Africa.  Guinea  {Herb.  Puer.  ex  DC.)  Bassa 
Cove  AnseU !  Cape  Palmar  Vogel! 

118.  C.  striata  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  131),  herbacea  v.  suffiru- 
ticosa,  erecta,  divaricato-ramosa,  stipulis  subnullis,  foliolis 
elliptico-oblongis  obovalibusve  glabris  v.  subtus  ramulisque 
pube  tenui  subcanescentibus,  racemis  elongatis  multifloris, 
floribus  crebris  mediocribus,  calycis  canescentia  laciniia  viz 
tubo  longioribus,  carina  falcata  alis  duplo  longiore,  legumine 
elongato  apice  subfalcato  polyspermo  tenuiter  puberulo. 
Bot.  Mag.  t.  3200.— C.  piriformis  Quill,  et  Perrott?  Fl.  Se- 
neg.  p.  162.  C.  Brownei  Reichb.  Tconogr.  Exot.  3.  p.  12, 
t.  232,  an  DC.  C.  lati/olia  Hort.  Calc !  et  Maurit !  (non  C. 
htifolia  Linn.) 

Tropical  and  subtropical  regions  in  both  hemispheres  but 
in  some  stations  probably  not  indigenous.  Marshes  of  Cape 
Verd  Leprieur  and  Perrottet  ?  Kingdom  of  Fazokal  Kotschy  ! 
Mauritius  Teffair  !  Madagascar  LyaU  !  Singapore  Cuming  ! 
n.  2401,  Bio  Janeiro  Pohl!  Schiicht!  Guillemm!  Martha  ! 
Herb.  Fl.  Bras,  n.  542,  West  Indies,  Herb.  Hooker  ! 

Dr.  Arnott  in  the  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Par.  2d  Sen  p.  248,  des- 
cribes under  the  name  of  C.  Hookeri,  a  species  from  the  isle 
of  St.  Vincents,  which  he  considers  as  allied  to  C.  Brownei, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  with  Reichenbacb,  he  refers  the 
species  last  described  to  C.  Brownei,  but  De  Candolle's  cha- 
racter "  foliolis  utrinque  attenuatis"  though  it  may  some- 
times be  observed  in  a  few  of  the  upper  leaves  is  not  at  all  the 
usual  state  of  the  C.  striata.  Should  it  however,  be  really  the 
same,  the  name  striata,  of  the  same  date  as  the  other,  is  very 
characteristic  and  preferable  for  adoption.  If  Dr.  Araott's 
C.  Hookeri  be  a  good  species,  and  if  the  C.  Hookeriana  Alptu 
DC.  mentioned  above,  p.  479,  be  also  distinct  from  C.  ora- 
liSy  the  name  of  the  latter  one  must  be  changed* 

119.  C.  bracteata  (Roxb.l  DC.  Prodr.?  2,  p.  130),  erecta, 
ramulis  pubescentibus,  stipulia  subnullis,  foliolibus  ovalibua. 
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utrinque  acutis  supra  glabris  subtus  minute  pubescentibus, 
racemis  multifloris,  floribus  crebris,  calycis  puberuli  laciniis 
latis  vix  tubo  longioribus,  legumine  sessile  oblongo  subfal- 
cato  rufo-hirsutissimo. — Habitu  PriotropuR  cytisoidi  simil- 
lima.  Flores  fere  C.  striata.  Legumina  C.  incarue  sed  uti  in 
cceteris  Macrostachyis  pendula. 

South  Asia.  Chittagong  Roxburgh!  Bhootan  Griffiths! 
n.  5,  Taong  Dong  in  Burma,  and  Rangoon,  Wallich  !  Cat.  n. 
5423,  Philippine  Islands  Cuming!  n.  1009,  also  St.  Vin- 
cents Guilding  !  but  probably  from  the  Botanical  Garden. 

120.  C.  clavaia  (W.  et  Am.  Prodr.  1,  p.  194).— Species 
mihi  ignota. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Cunnawaddy  near  Dindygul, 
Wight. 

121.?  C.Javanica  (Junghun — Walp.  Repert.  1,  p.  589). — 
Species  mihi  ignota.  Affinis  ex  cl.  Junghun  C.  medicagvnets 
Lam.,  sed  descriptio  tota  abhorret. 

Java.  Common  in  grassy  and  sandy  situations  all  over 
the  island,  Junghun. 

§.  14.  Income.  Herbee  suffruticesve  divaricato-ramosa. 
Stipules  minutee  v.  null®.  Racemi  oppositifolii  laxe  multi- 
flori.  Calycis  seepiua  profunde  fissi  laciniee  lanceolate. 
Carina?  rostrum  breve  v.  arcuatum.  Legumen  oblongum, 
pilis  patentibus  saepius  hispidum,  rarius  adpresse  pubescens, 
patens  v.  pendulum,  nee  axi  adpressum. 

The  species  of  this  group,  chiefly  American,  have  the 
habit  but  not  the  keel  of  the  Longirostres,  the  racemes  are 
more  lax  than  in  the  Macrostachyce,  the  pods  not  so  closely 
appresaed  to  the  peduncle,  and  the  calyx  deeply  divided  and 
often  nearly  as  long  as  the  corolla.  Many  species,  especially 
the  calyxes,  are  disposed  to  turn  black  in  drying.  From  the 
Fruticosa,  they  differ  in  their  divaricate  habit,  and  lax  leaf- 
opposed  racemes.  Most  of  them  are  also  annual,  with  re- 
markably hairy  pods.  If  the  group  of  Polyphylfa  be  broken 
up,  some  of  them  might  be  added  to  the  Incan*. 

122.  C.  incana  (Linn.!  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  132).— C.  ofifom 
DC?  Prodr.   2,  p.   132.     C.  purpurascens  Lam.?  Diet.  2, 
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p.  200.  C.  herbacea  Schweig.  in  Schranck.  Syll.  PI.  Ratisb. 
2.  p.  77- 

An  American  species,  which  I  have  here  inserted  because 
it  is  frequently  sent  in  East  Indian  collections.  Wight  and 
Arnott !  assert  it  is  only  cultivated  there.  Edgeworth! 
found  it  apparently  wild,  at  Futteighur  in  Doab.  Leprievr 
and  Perrottet  I  gathered  it  in  the  Walo  country  in  tropical 
Africa.  It  is  common  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico  (An- 
drieux!  n.  424  and  425,  Galeotti!  n.  3361  etc.),  along  the 
Pacific  coast  of  South  America  (Cuming  !  n.  993.  Mathews  ! 
n.  1007,  &c.)  and  in  Bresil  (Blanchet I  n.  146,  Gardner! 
n.  3652  and  5985  &c.) 

[Hooker  and  Arnott's  C.  incana  j3  from  Mexico  is  a  dis- 
tinct species  allied  to  the  above^  and  to  the  same  group 
belong  C.  viteUina  Bot  Reg.  and  several  others,  chiefly 
Brasilian.] 

§.15.  Slipulacea,  Herb®  v.  frutices.  Stipulce  foliaceae 
falcatee.  Racemi  terminates  v.  oppositifolii,  seepius  breves 
v.  pauciflori.  Flores  et  legumen  Fruticosarum.  Species 
omnes  hie  enumeratee. 

An  artificial,  rather  than  a  natural  group  comprising  spe- 
cies differing  from  each  other  in  habit,  yet  scarcely  referable 
to  any  other  groups,  and  connected  together  by  the  cha- 
racter derived  from  the  stipules,  which  are  always  foliaceous, 
and  ovate,  obovate,  or  lanceolate,  more  or  less  falcate  and 
sometimes  petiolate.  They  are  smaller  in  C.  Orixensis 
than  in  the  other  species  but,  even  there,  ovate  not  su- 
bulate. 

123.  C.  orixensis  (Rottl.— W.  et  Am.!  Prodr.  1,  p.  193), 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5426.  Mart.  Denkschr.  Acad.  Munch.,  6, 
p.  157,  t.  H. 

East  India.  Pasture  grounds,  borders  of  cultivated  fields, 
&c,  Roxburgh.  Circars  and  Travancore  Wright!  Poonah 
Sykes  ! 

124.  C.  xanthoclada  (Boj  !  MSS.),  herbacea,  stipulis  lan- 
ceolato-semisagittatis  foliaceis  petiolum  sequantibus,  foliolis 
linearibus  glabris  v.  subtus  ramulisque  junioribus  puberulis, 
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racemis  elongatis  laxe  plurifloris,  calycis  laciniis  lanceolatis 
tubo  tequilongis,  carina  rostro  leviter  falcato,  legumine  lon- 
giuscule  stipitato  glabro. — Caules  bipedalea  demura  glaber- 
rimi,  paucifoliati.  Foliola  6-8  tin.  longa.  Raoemi  semipe- 
dales,  10*12  flori.  Flores  magnitudine  Loti  cortticulati,  pedi- 
cellis  2-3  tin.  longis. 
Madagascar,  Lydtt! 

125.  C.  podocarpa  (DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  133),  erecta,  her- 
bacea,  divaricato-raraosa,  stipulis  foliaceis  dimidiato-ovatis 
acutis  subfalcatis,  foliolis  obovatis  oblongisve  subtus  cauleque 
longe  et  laxe  pilosis,  racemis  oppositifoliis  2-6  floris,  floribus 
majusculis  distantibus,  legumine  oblongo  polyspermo  glaber- 
rimo,  stipite  tubo  calycis  longiore. 

Tropical  Africa.  Plains  of  the  Walo,  country  about 
Richard-Tol,  and  beyond  the  river  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sahara  desert  Leprieur  and  Perrottet,  kingdom  of  Sennaar 
Kotschy  !  n.  116  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Arrasch-Cool  moun- 
tains in  Cordofan  Kotschy!  Herb.  Un.  Itin.  PI.  Nub* 
n.   93. 

126.  C.  Goreensis  (Guillem.  et  Perrottl  Fl.  Seneg.  1,  p. 
165),  herbacea,  ramosissima,  diffusa,  stipulis  foliaceis  fal- 
catis,  foliolis  obovato-v.  cuneato-oblongis  obtusis  emargina- 
tisve  subtus  ramulisque  adpresse  pubescentibus  tomentosisve, 
ncemis  laxe  6-10-floris  terminalibus  oppositifoliisque,  legu- 
mine sessile  polyspermo  breviter  oblongo  inflato  pubes- 
cente. — C.  falcata,  Schum.  Beskr.  PI.  Guin.  p.  335,  non 
Vahl. 

Tropical  Africa.  Island  of  Gorea,  Cape  Verd,  and  on  the 
Gambia,  Leprieur  and  Perrottet !  Bottler  /  Cape  St.  Marie 
and  Galam  Heudeht !  common  at  Accra  Adampi,  &c., 
Thonmng,  Accra  Vogel!  n.  30,  in  the  kingdom  of  Fazokal 
Kot$cky  !  n.  436. 

127.  C.  cyhndrocarpa  (DC.  Guillem.  et  Perrott.  PL  Seneg. 
1,  p.  164). — Species  mihi  incognita. 

Tropical  Africa.  Walo  country  near  Kouraa,  Richard- 
Tol  and  on  the  river  Marigot  de  Paoul,  Leprieur  and  Per- 
rottet. 
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128.  C.  capensis  (Jacq. !  Hort.  Vind.  t.  64),  fruticosa, 
stipulis  bine  inde  petiolulatis  obovatis  foliaceis  caeteris  parvis 
obsoletisve,  foliolis  obovatis  glabris  v.  subtus  rarius  utrinqoe 
ramulisque  cano-pubescentibus,  racemis  laxis,  floribns 
magnis  longiuscule  pedicellatis,  calycis  laeiniis  tubo  lon- 
gioribus,  legumine  longiuscule  stipitato  juniore  adpresso-pu- 
berulo. — C.  arborescent  Lam. — DC.  Prod.  2,  p.  130.  C. 
incanescens  Linn.  fil. 

South  Africa.  Eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Uitenhage  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  I  in  Cafferland  between  Gekau 
and  the  Basche,  Drige!  Port  Natal  Krauss  !  n.  122,  it  is 
also  BurchelPs!  n.  4104. 

129.  C.  Natalitia  (Meissn. !  supra  p.  66),  fruticosa,  stipulis 
lanceolatis  foliaceis,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  emarginatis  sub- 
mucronatis,  racemis  terminalibus  laxis  paucifloris,  calycis 
dentibus  tubum  latum  eequantibus,  carina  supra  villosa, 
legumine  breviter  stipitato  glabra. 

South  Africa  near  Port  Natal  Krauss  J  n.  339  according 
to  Meissner,  n.  539  in  my  herbarium,  probably  some  clerical 
error  in  the  one  case  or  the  other. 

§.  16.  Purpurea.  Frutices.  Stipules  subnulls.  Racemi 
terminates,  pluriflori,  breves  v.  parum  elongati.  Calyx  bre- 
viter dentatus.    Carina  breviter  et  obtase  subrostrata* 

Two  very  remarkable  species  differing  in  many  respects 
from  each  other,  and  scarcely  belonging  to  the  genua,  al- 
though the  C.  purpurea  which  is  the  most  distinct,  has  m 
much  the  general  appearance  of  the  Fruticosa. 

130  ?  C.  purpurea  (Vent.  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  133),  fruticosa, 
foliolis  ellipticis  obovatisve  utrinque  glabris  v.  subtus  ramu- 
lisque  aureotomentellis,  racemis  laxiusculis,  calycis  dentibus 
tubo  brevioribus  supremis  truncatis,  carina  breviter  et  obtuae 
subrostratce,  legumine  oblongo-inflatotransverse  venoso  glav 
bro,  stipite  calyce  vix  duplo  longiore. — C.  cokUeoides  Lam. 
Diet.  2,  p.  200.—  An  genus  proprium  ? 

South  Africa,  eastern  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony. 
Rocks  near  Gnadenthal  and  woods  near  George  Drtoge! 
Zwarteberg  near  Caledon,  mountains  of  Groot  Vadersbosch 
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in  Swellendam,  and  Vanstaaden's  river  hills  in  Uitenhage 
Eckion  and  Zeyher  /  also  Burchell !  n.  4685  and  5792. 

131?  C.  aspalathoides  (Lam.  Diet,  2.|p.  202),  fruticosa, 
rigide  ramosissima,  stipulis  subnullis,  foliolis  parvis  cuneato- 
oblongis  utrinque  glabris  v.  suptus  ramulisque  sericeo -canes- 
centibus,  racemis  laxiusculis  plurifloris,  calyce  breviter 
5-dentato,  carina.  . . . .,  legumine  breviter  stipitato  oblongo- 
inflato  coriaceo  glabra  subavenio. — Species  parva,  ab  om- 
nibus habitn  distincta  et  Lebeckiis  sessUifoliis  afflnis.  Corol- 
las non  vidi. 

South  Africa.  Onder  Bokkeweld,  on  the  Grasberg  River, 
Drkge  ! 

§  17-  Fruticosa.  Frutices,  rarius  suffrutices.  Stipules  ob- 
solete. Racemi  laxe  pluri-saepius  multiflori,  breves  v.  parum 
elongati.  Calycis  profiinde  fissi  laciniee  lanceolate,  laterales 
inter  se  saepe  diu  coheerentes.  Carina  seepius  falcata,  raar- 
ginibus  lanata.  Legumen  stipitatum  v.  rarius  sessile,  oblongo- 
cyHndraceum,  ultra-pollicare,  adpresse  pubeaoens  v.  rarius 
glabrum  v.  villosum.  Species  pleraque  plus  minus  adpresse 
pubescentes,  floribus  paajusculis. 

*  Cytisoides,  legumine  minore  hirsutissimo.  (Species  Masca- 

renses). 

132.  C.  diosnurfolia  (sp.  n.),  suffruticosa,  dichotoma,  tota 
fulvo-tomentosa,  foliolis  in  caule  sessilibus  confertis  lineari- 
bus  subcuneatisve  acutis  utrinque  fulvo-sericeis,  racemis 
paucifloris  terminalibus,  calycis  laciniis  lanceolatis  tubo  sub- 
longioribus,  legumine  oblongo-ovoideo  hirsutissimo.— C.  ste- 
nophyUa,  Bojer  I  MS.  non  Vog.  nee  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.— Legumen 
6-8  )in.  longum. 

Madagascar,  Bqjer  !  LyaU! 

133.  C.  cytisoides  (Hels.  et  Boj. !  Hort.  Maurit  non  Rtoxb.), 
fruticosa,  ramosissima,  ramulis  rufo-villosis*  stipulis  minutis 
subnullis,  foliolis  elliptico-  v.  cuneato-oblongis  obtusis  supra 
glabris  subtus  villosis,  racemis  paucifloris  brevibus  laxis, 
calycis  proftinde  fissi  laciniis  lanceolatis  coroila  brevioribus, 
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ovario  multiovulato,  legumine  oblongo  hirsutissimo. — Habi- 
tus fere  C.  uncinelke,  ovario  et  legumine  distinctissima. 

**  AxiUares9  Ramulis  floriferis  in  axillis  folioram  scepius  ab- 
breviatis  subaphyllis  paucifloris. 

134.  C.  lotifolia  (Linn,  D.C.  Prodr.  2.  p.  134).— C.  axillaris^ 
Ait?  DC.  ?  Prodr.  2.  p.  135.  Species  nonnisi  e  speciminibus 
imperfectis  mihi  nota,  e  quibus  distinctio  nulla  patet  inter 
Africanis  et  Jamaicensibus. 

Tropical  Africa.  Cape  Coast,  Vogel !  n.  91 ;  and  West 
Indies,  Jamaica,  Mac  Fadyen  !  Union  Island,  Anderson  I 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  species  with  the  same  inflo- 
rescence, and  in  the  case  of  this  one,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  peculiar  inflorescence  is  normal  or  accidental. 

***  Vulgares,  legumine  adpresse  pubescente  v.  glabra. 

135.  C.  macrocarpa  (E.  Mey.!  Comm,  p.  24),  firuticosa, 
stipulis  minutis,  foliolis  obovatis  supra  glabris  subtus  ramu- 
lisque  minute  puberulis,  racemis  laxiuscule  plurifloris,  calycis 
laciniis  lanceolatis  tubo  subtriplo  longioribus,  legumine  magno 
oblongo  obscure  transverse  venoso  minute  puberulo,  stipite 
calyce  parum  longiore. 

South  Africa.  Marshy  places  between  the  Oracomas  and 
the  Omblas  (or  Omlaas),  in  Cafferland,  Drkge  ! 

[The  remaining  species  of  this  group  are  all  American,  and 
apparently  numerous  in  Brazil.  .  Amongst  them  may  be 
mentioned,  C.  anagyroidesy  Humb.  et  Kunth.,  C.  cnjantfolujL, 
Humb.  et  Kunth.,  C.  Dombeyana,  DC?  C.pubera,  VahL, 
C.  unifoliolata,  Benth7  C.  leptqphylla,  Benth.,  and  many  as 
yet  unpublished.] 

§  18.  Polyphylhe.  Herbae  elate  v.  seepius  frutices,  habitu 
inflorescentia  et  floribus.  Fruticosarumv.  Incanarum,  diversa 
tamen  foliis  plerisque  v.  omnibus  5-7-foliolatis.  —  Species 
omnes  hie  enumerate. 

This  is  an  artificial  group,  which  .  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
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broken  up,  and  the  species  referred,  some  to  the  Fruticosa, 
and  some  to  the  Income. 

136.  C.  quinquefolia  (Linn. !  W.  et  Am. !  Prodr.  1.  p.  194). 
Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5429.    L.  heterophylla,  Linn.  fil. ! 

East  Indian  Peninsula,  WigJd !  and  others,  Burmese 
territory,  Wallich.l  Tavoy,  Gomez!  Philippine  Islands, 
Chamisso  !  Cuming  !  n.  647- 

137.  C.  Grahamiana  (W.  et  Am.!  Prodr.  I,  p.  194).— C. 
digtiata,  Wall. !  Cat.  n.  5430,  non  Hook. 

East  Indian  Peninsula.  Dindygul  Hills,  Wight ! 

138.  C.  digiiata  (Hook. !  W.  et  Am. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  194). 
East  Indian  Peninsula.  Madura  Hills,  Wight  I 

139.  C.  trichoioma  (Bojer,  Hort  Maurit.  p.  88),  Decaisne, 
Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Par.  2.  S£r.  4,  p.  264.     Species  mihi  ignota. 

Madagascar,  Bojer. 

140.  C.  Burkeana  (sp.  n.),  herbacea  v.  suffruticosa,  erecta, 
caule  petiolis  racemisque  pilis  longis  patentibus  hirsutissi- 
mis,  stipulis  lineari-subulatis,  foliolis  3-5  lineari-lanceolatis 
acutis  supra  glabris  subtus  pilosis,  racemis  laxis,  bracteolis 
lanceolatis,  calycis  profunde  fissi  laciniis  lanceolatis  corollam 
subcequantibus,  legumine  subsessili  oblongo  subfalcato  hirsu- 
tissimo. — Species  distinctissima.  Caules  pedales.  Pili  ra- 
morom  et  leguminorum  longissimi,  fulvi.  Affinis  videtur 
C.  tncatue  sed  foliola  saepe  quina.  Flores  majusculi.  Legu- 
men  sesqui-pollicare. 

South  Africa.  Macalisberg  and  Aapges  River,  in  the  in- 
terior to  the  N.  E.  of  the  eolony,  Burke ! 

Amongst  the  remaining  foliolate  species  published  C.  lu- 
narii,  Linn.,  is  the  Argyrolobium  lanceolatum.  C.  argentea 
and  angusttfolia,  Jacq.,  C.  villosa  and  volubilis,  Thunb.  and  C, 
decumbens,  Pers.,  are  probably  species  of  Argyrolobium  or 
Lotononis.  C.  styractfoUa,  Horn.,  may  be,  as  De  Candolle 
suspects,  a  Podalyria.  C.  macrostyla,  Don,  is  one  of  Wal- 
lich's  Oxy  ramp  his.  C.  cytisoides,  Roxb.,  is  Priotropis  cy- 
tieoidee.  C.  turgida,  Herb.  Amat.,  C.  micans  and  curtata, 
Link.,  C.  mucronata,  Desv.,  C.  triantha,  Fl.  Mex.,  and  C. 
striata  and  Brasila,  Schrank,  are  very  doubtful  species. 
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XVI.  Priotropis,  W.  et  Am. 

This  genus  consists  of  but  one  species,  so  very  much  like 
some  of  the  fruticose  Crotalaria  in  every  thing  but  the  pod, 
that  it  cannot  be  Considered  as  naturally  removed  from  that 
genus,  in  which,  however,  it  cannot  be  retained  without 
doing  violence  to  any  satisfactory  generic  character  which 
has  yet  been  given  to  it. 

1.  P.  cytisoides  (W.  et  Arn. !  Prodr.  1,  p.  180  inadnot.) — 
Crotalaria  cytisoides,  Roxb. !  PL  Ind.  3,  p.  276,  DC.  Prodr. 
2,  p.  1831.  Wall. !  Cat  n.  5422. — Habitus  folia  et  flores  fere 
Crotalaria  anagyroidis.  Legumen  stipiti  2-3-lineari  insidens, 
oblongum,  plano-compressum,  Mi  poll,  longum,  circa  5  lin. 
latum  apioe  oblique  acutum,  extus  adpresse  puberulum,  intus 
nudum,  valvulis  membranaceo-chartaceis  tranverse  reticu- 
kto-venosis.     Semina  Crotalarue. 

East  India.  Nipal,  WaUichl  Sillet,  De  Silva!  Taong 
Dong,  in  Burm,  Wallich  I  Tenasserim,  Heifer  ! 

XVII.  Lotononis,  DC.  {Sect.  Oxonidis.) — Leobordea,  Delile. 
— LepttSy  Lotononis,  Krebsia  et  Polylobium,  EckL  et  Zeyh. — 
Crotalaria  sp.,  Aulacinthus,   Telina,  Lipozygis  et  Capnitis, 

E.  Mey. 

The  above  genera  appear  to  me  to  have  been  distinguished 
upon  very  insufficient  grounds.  Those  established  by  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher,  indeed,  are  to  me  wholly  unintelligible,  so  many 
of  the  species  referred  in  the  Enumefttio  to  one  genus 
having  the  generic  character  of  some  other  one.  E.  Meyer's 
are  much  more  consistent  and  natural,  but  the  large  vexillum 
of  Telina,  and  the  small  lower  lobe  of  the  calyx  in  Capnitis, 
are  but  characters  of  degree,  which  are  not,  in  either  case, 
very  definite,  and  even  the  rostrate  keel  of  those  species 
which  he  retains  in  Crotalaria  against  his  own  conviction, 
(see  Comment  p.  155),  passes  gradually  through  several 
intermediate  forms  into  the  ordinary  blunt  keel  of  Lotononis. 
The  introflexed  carinal  suture  of  the  .pod  in  Atdacmtkus 
is  exceedingly  slight,  and  only  to  be  seen  in  the  ripe  state, 
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and  appears  to  me  to  be  of  no  importance*  Indeed,  although 
I  have  cut  across  several  pods,  apparently  fully  formed,  of 
E.  Meyer's  A.  gracilis,  I  have  only  once  seen  a  slight  inflexion 
inside,  though,  in  general,  the  carinal  suture  is  slightly  de- 
pressed outside.  Leobordea  of  Delile,  belongs  in  every  re* 
spect  to  the  same  section  as  Capmtis,  E.  Mey.,  but  the 
northern  species  added  to  it  by  Boissier,  Fenzl  and  Ledebour, 
have  a  much  more  prominent  lower  tooth  to  the  calyx,  and 
belong  to  the  section  Leptis. 

Whilst  writing  out  these  observations  for  the  press,  I  have 
received  the  April  number  of  the  Annales  des  Sciences  Na- 
turelles,  in  which  is  a  paper  on  the  northern  species,  by 
Spach,  where  that  writer  places  them  in  Leobordea,  and 
suggests  the  junction,  Under  that  name,  of  some  of  the 
above-named  Cape  genera.  This  name  of  Leobordea  is,  it 
is  true,  the  first  that  has  been  published  as  a  substantive 
genus,  but  in  a  confined  sense,  without  any  reference  to  the 
South  African  species,  which  De  Candolle  had  long  pre- 
viously proposed  as  a  distinct  section,  under  the  name  of 
Lotononis,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  opinion  that  it 
would  thereafter  be  necessary  to  consider  this  section  as  a 
distinct  genus.  As,  moreover,  De  Candolle's  Lotononis  would 
include  all  the  species  I  now  propose  to  refer  to  it,  which 
Del  lie's  Leobordea  would  not,  it  may  surely  be  considered 
that  the  priority  of  the  former  has  been  sufficiently  esta- 
blished for  its  adoption  as  the  generic  name,  especially  as, 
having  been  taken  up  by  Ecklon  and  Zeyher,  it  is  already 
applied  to  a  much  greater  number  of  species  tban  Leobordea* 
Spach  does  not  compare  Delile's  genus  with  De  Candolle's 
Lotononis. 

As  a  whole,  the  genus,  as  now  proposed,  comes  very  near 
to  Crotalaria  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Argyrolobium  on  the 
other,  accompanied  frequently  by  much  of  the  habit,  though 
none  of  the  character,  of  Lotus.  From  Crotalaria,  it  is 
generally  known  by  the  form  of  the  calyx,  the  blunt  keel,  and 
the  pod  more  or  less  compressed  when  young.  There  are 
some  species,  however,  where  the  calyx  is  not  distinguishable 
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from  that  of  Crotalaria,  but  this  is  not  a  material  character ; 
in  a  few  others,  the  keel  is  acute,  or  even  rostrate  in  one  or 
two,  but  in  these,  the  very  much  compressed  pod,  and  the 
very  different  habit,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  their  affinity  with  the 
Lotononides,  and  although  the  keel  is  rostrate,  the  style  is  in- 
curved, and  not  geniculate,  as  in  Crotalaria.  The  character 
derived  from  the  pod  is  less  constant ;  a  slight  compression 
may  be  observed  in  Crotalaria  ramosissima,  and  in  a  few  of 
the  Chrysocalycinue,  whilst  in  many  Lotonomdes,  it  is  decidedly 
turgid  when  ripe,  but  in  these  cases,  the  form  of  the  keel  is 
very  decided. 

From  Argyrolobium,  Lotononis  may  be  constantly  known  by 
the  calyx. 

The  peculiarities  whiplf  have  induced  the  approximation 
of  Lotononis  to  Lotus,  are  the  tendency  to  an  umbellate  inflo- 
rescence,, and  the  unilateral  solitary  stipules  which  may  be 
observed  in  several  of  the  species,  and  are  not  to  be  found  in 
Crotalaria,  but  these  characters  are  not  of  importance,  nor 
are  they  constant  in  species  otherwise  closely  allied  to  each 
other. 

The  following  divisions,  which  I  should  propose  as  sec- 
tions, have  mostly  been  established  as  genera,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  limits  as  here  given  to  them. 

Sect.  1.  Aulacinthus.  Racemi  terminates.  Floresparvi. 
Legumen  breve,  turgidum,  sutura  carinali  subintrusa. 

Sect.  2.  Krebsia.  Flores  in  pedunculis  brevibus  solitarii 
v.  pauci  in  racemis  terminalibus.  Vexillum  amplum.  Carina 
obtusa.    Legumen  compressum  v.  vix  turgidum. 

Sect.  3.  Telina.  Pedunculi  elongati  uniflori  v.  rarius  sub- 
umbellatim  2-4-flori.    Vexillum  amplum.    Carina  obtusa. 

Sect.  4.  Polylobium.  Pedunculi  elongati  umbellatim  v. 
subracemoso-pluriflori.    Vexillum  mediocre.     Carina  obtusa* 

Sect.  5.  Oxyoium.  Pedunculi  umbellatim  multiflori  ra^ 
rius  1-2-flori.     Vexillum  mediocre.     Carina  acuta. 

Sect.  6.  Lipozygis.  Florum  capitula  subsessilia  termi- 
nalia.  Vexillum  seepius  oblongum.  Carina  obtusa  v.  rarius 
acutiuscula. 
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Sect.  7«  Lbobordea.  Flores  parvi,  subsessiles,  oppositi- 
folii  v.  in  dichotomiis  caulis  pauci.  Calycis  lacinia  infima  mini- 
ma.    Carina  obtusa. 

Sect.  8.  Leptis.  Flores  parvi,  subsessiles,  oppositifolii, 
solitarii  v.  paaci.    Carina  elongata,  obtusa  v.  rarius  acuta. 

Sect.  1.  Aulacinthus.  Fruticuli  humiles  ramosissimi. 
StipuLe  null®  v.  rarius  solitaries.  Flores  parvi,  in  racemis 
terminalibus  laxis  pedicellati.  Vexillura  obovatum.  Carina 
obtusa.  Legumen  breve,  turgidum,  sutura  carinali  demum 
pnesertim  prope  basin  leviter  intrusa. — Aulacinthus,  E.  Mey. 
Comm.  p.  156. — Species  omnes  Capenses. 

The  plants  of  this  section  have  nearly  the  habit  of  some 
Vibcrgim  and  Lebeckia,  but  the  calyx  and  fruit  are  entirely 
those  of  Lotononis. 

1.  L.  gracilis,  fruticulosa,  ramosissima,  sericeo-canescens, 
ramulis  gracilibus  suberectis,  stipulis  nullis,  foliolis  in  petiolo 
longo  linearibus,  racemis  laxe  4-ti-floris,  calyce  sericeo,  legu- 
mine  appresse  puberulo  calyce  vix  duplo  longiore. — Aulacin- 
thus rigidus,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  156. 

Rocky  places  on  the  Roodeberg  and  Ezelkop  Mountains 
among  the  Camiesbergen,  Drfye ! 

2.  L.  rigida,  fruticulosa,  rigide  ramosissima,  subspinescens, 
incano-sericea,  stipulis  minutis  v.  nullis,  foliolis  in  petiolo 
brevi  linearibus,  racemis  brevibus,  calyce  piloso-hirto,  legu- 
mine  piloso  pubescente  calyce  plus  duplo  longiore. — Aula- 
cinthus rigidus,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  157. 

In  the  Zwarteland,  and  at  Mordkuil,  Drige ! 

3.  L.  viborgioides  (sp.  n.)>  fruticulosa,  decumbens,  laxe 
ramosissima,  tenuissime  adpresse  puberula  v.  glabra,  ra- 
mulis tenuibus  huic  inde  sub-spinescentibus,  stipulis  solitariis 
lanceolatis,  foliolis  oblongo-cuneatis,  racemis  laxe  4-6-floris, 
calyce  glabriusculo,  ovario  glabra. — Habitus  fere  Viborgim 
tetraptera.  Stipulce  nunc  minute,  nunc  petiolum  sub- 
eequantes.  Flores  L.  gracilis,  sed  minores.  Calyx  tubu- 
losus,   laciniis   superioribus    lanceolatis   per  paria  fere   ad 
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medium  connatis,  infima  setacea  breviore.  Legamen  non  vidi. 
Ovarium  sessile,  glabrum,  omnino  Lotononidis. 

Cape  Colony,  but  without  any  precise  locality,  Bowie! 
Thorn. !  {Herb.  Hooker.) 

Sect.  2.  Krebsia.  Frutices  scepe  humiles,  ramosissimi. 
Foliola  parva.  Stipulce  foliolis  subsimiles  v.  minores  geminae. 
Flores  majusculi,  pedicellati,  pauci  ad  apices  ramorum  pri- 
marium  raceniosi,  plerique  tamen  in  pedunculis  brevibus  ter- 
minalibus  (caule  excrescente  mox  oppositifoliis,  vel  ramulo 
brevissimo  subaphyllo  axillaribus)  solitarii,  pedicello  in  pe- 
dunculum  articulate.  Vexillum  amplum.  Carina  obtusa. 
Legumen  compressum,  demum  subturgidum. — Krebsia,  Eckl. 
et  Zeyh.  Telina,  sect  1  et  2,  E.  Mey. — Species  omnes  Ca- 
penses. 
/  4.  L.  cytisoides,  fruticosa,  ramis  virgatis  subsericeo-hirtis, 
foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  obovatisve  acutis  obtusisque  utrin- 
que  sericeis  villosisve,  pedunculis  unifloris  brevibus  axillari- 
bus terminalibusve,  vexillo  amplo  sericeo  v.  glabriusculo, 
legumine  hirsuto. — Telina  cytisoides,  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  80, 
et  T.  eriocarpa,  E.  Mey. !  1.  c.  Krebsia  cytisoides,  et  K.  erio- 
carpa,  Steud.  Norn.  Bot.  ed.  2.  Krebsia  striata,  EckL  et 
Zeyh!  Enum.  p.  179. 

Rocky  mountains  of  Uitenhage  district,  EcklonandZeyherl 
Drhge  !  and  thence  to  the  Omcomas  and  the  Omsamcaba, 
Drkge!  also  n.  856  of  Zeyher*s  Uitenhage  collection,  n.  2770 
and  4140  of  Burchett,  and  in  Bounds  collection. 
;  5.  L.  gemflexa,  pube  tenuissima  canescens, ramis  tenuibus 
sub  virgatis,  foliolis  cuneato-linearibus'v.  anguste  oblongis, 
stipulis  anguste  oblongis,  pedunculis  unifloris  oppositifoliia 
folio  longioribus  v.  2-3  in  racemo  terminali,  calycis  laciniis 
longe  acuminatis,  legumine  tenuissime  appresso-sericeo. — 
Telina  genuflexa,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  69.  Krebsia  gewuflexa, 
Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2. 

Grassy  places  between  Kliplaat  and  Key  rivers,  in  Caffer- 
land,  and  dry  hills,  near  Gaatje,  Drige  ! 

6.  L.  carnosa,  minute  puberula,  ramis  tenuibus  virgatis, 
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foliolia  stipulisque  linearibus  camosulis  glabris  v.  minute 
puberulis,  racemo  terminate  laxe  plurifloro  pedunculisque 
oppositifoliis  brevibus  unifloris,  calycis  laciniis  tubo  breviori- 
bus,  legumine  glabriusculo. — Krebsta  carnosa,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
Enum.  p.  180.  Ttlina  striata,  E.  Mey.l  Coram,  p.  68. 
Krebsia  striata,  Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2. 

CafFerland,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  near  Silo,  on  the  Kliplaat 
River,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher,  between  the  Omtata  and  the  Om- 
samwubo,  Drhgel 

7-  L.  dwaricata,  fruticulosa,  divaricato-ramosissima,  sub- 
spinescens,  tenuissime  cano-puberula,  stipulis  petiolo  multo 
brevioribus,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  glabriusculis,  calycis 
laciniis  longe  acuminatis,  pedunculis  brevibus  unifloris,  legu- 
mine adpresse  pubescente  v.  glabriusculo. — Krebsia  divari- 
eata,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  179. 

Cafferland,  on  the  sides  of  hills,  near  Silo,  on  the  Kliplaat 
River,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  !  on  the  Zuurebergen,  Burke  ! 

8.  L.  sericophylla  (sp.  n.),  humilis,  ramosissima,  undique 
albo-sericea,  foliolis  parvis  linearibus  cuneatisve,  stipulis 
parvis,  pedunculis  abbreviatis,  vexillo  legumineque  dense 
sericeis. — L.  divaricate  similis,  rarauli  tenuiores,  foliola  an* 
gustiora  et  indumento  distincta. 

Wolve  Kloof,  Burke  ! 

Sect.  3.  Telina.  Suffrutices,  caulibus  numerosis  herba- 
oeis  diffusis.  Stipules  solitaries  v.  geminee,  foliolis  subsimiles 
v.  saspius  minores.  Flores  majusculi,  in  pedunculo  raox 
oppositifolio  seepius  elongato  solitarii  v.  pauci,  subsessiles  v. 
breviter  pedicellati.  "  Vexillum  amplum.  Carina  obtusa. 
Legumen  demum  teres  v.  turgidura,  interdum  fere  Crotalarve. 
Flores  scepius  c&rulescentes. — Lotononis,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. 
TeUna,  sect.  3,  E.  Mey. — Species  omnes  Capenses. 

Some  of  the  plants  of  this  section  come  very  near  to  some 
of  the  Crotalarue  Otigantha,  with  which  Ecklon  and  Zeyher 
appear  to  have  confounded  them,  as  they  have  a  Crotaiaria 
azurea  with  a  blunt  keel,  and  a  Lotononis  effitsa  with  a  long 
rostrate  one,  the  pod  being  nearly  the  same  in  both  species ; 
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the  real  distinction  is,  however,  in  this  instance  accurately 
drawn  by  E.  Meyer. 

9.  L.  bracteata  (sp.  n.),  decumbens,  subsericeo-pubescens, 
stipulis  geminis  parvis  linearibus  acutis,  foliolis  linearibas 
suboblongisve  plerisque  acutis  petiolo  longioribus,  pedunculis 
folio  subbrevioribus,  bracteis  bracteolisque  orbiculatis  trunca- 
tis  appressis,  legumine  compresso  demum  subtereti  sericeo. — 
Pallide  virescens.  Bracteee  et  bracteoke  \\  lin.  longs,  deci- 
duee.  Calyx  4  lin.  longus,  subinflatus,  laciniis  supremis  ar- 
cuatis  cum  lateralibus  lanceolatis  alte  connatis,  infima  subulata 
profunde  soluta.     Legumen  fere  pollicare. 

Mooze  River,  Burke  ! 

10.  L.  azurea,  diffusa,  glabra  v.  pilosiuscula,  stipulis  gemi- 
nis oblique  ovato-lanceolatis  petiolo  brevioribus,  foliolis 
cuneato-oblongis  glabriusculis  crassiusculis,  pedunculis  oppo- 
sitifoliis  folio  longioribus  unifloris,  bracteis  setaceis,  legumine 
turgido  piloso. — Crotalaria  arurea,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum. 
p.  174.  Telina  heterophylla,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  69,  excL 
*yn.  Thunb. 

Uitenhage,  on  sandy  hills  near  Krakakamma  and  Port  Eli- 
zabeth, Ecklon  and  Zeyher  /  (Zeyher,  n.  922),  between 
Eschenbosch  and  the  Gamtoos  River,  Drhge  !  also  BurchettI 
n.  4528. 

11.  L.  prostrata,  diffusa,  raraulis  sericeo-pubescentibus, 
stipulis  ovatis  lanceolatisve  ssepius  solitariis  petiolo  multo 
brevioribus,  foliolis  obovatis  supra  glabris  subtus  adpresse 
pubescentibus,  pedunculis  oppositifoliis  elongatis  unifloris  v. 
rarius  2-3-floris,  bracteis  parvis  subulatis,  vexillo  dorso  ad 
nervum  medium  pubescente,  legumine  turgidulo  sericeo.— 
Ononis  prostrata,  Linn*  I  Crotalaria  vexillata,  E.  Mey. !  Lin- 
neea  7,  p.  153.  Lot  ononis  vexiUata,  Eckl-  et  Zeyh.!  Enum. 
p.  176.  Telina  prostrata,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  69. 

Mountains  near  Cape  Town,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  I  Drige  I 
etc. 

/3?  glabrior  (floribus  a  me  non  visis).— Ononis  excisa, 
Thunb.  FL  Cap.  p.  586  ?      Telina  excisa,  E.  Mey. !  Comm. 
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p.  70.    Lotononis  excisa,  Steud.  Norn.  Bot.  ed.  2.    Crotahtria 
Thunbergiana,  Vogel  ex  Walp.  Linnrea  13,  p.  475. 
Dutoitskloof  Mountains,  Drhge  ! 

12.  L.villosa  (Steud.  Norn.  Bot.  ed.  2),  diffusa,  totahir- 
suta,  stipulis  plerisque  solitariis  lanceolatis  acutis,  foliolis 
obovatis  mucronatis  utrinque  hirsutis,  pedunculis  oppositi- 
foliis  elongatis  subunifloris,  bracteis  setaceis,  calyce  vexillo 
undique  villoso  vix  breviore,  legumine  hirsuto. — Ononis  fAU 
losa,  Thunb.  PI.  Cap.  p.  585  ?  Telina  villosa,  E.  Mey. !  Comro. 
p.  70. 

Mountainous  thickets  at  Riebeck's  Kasteel,in  Stelknbosch 
district,  Drtge  ! 

13.  L.  acuminata  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  176),  diffusa^ 
ramulis  pubescentibus,  stipulis  scepius  solitariis  ovatis  oblon- 
gisye  acutis,  foliolis  obovatis  acute  acuminatis  rigidulis  pilo- 
siusculis  v.  subtus  sericeis,  pedunculis  subterminalibus  1-2- 
floris,  bracteis  setaceis,  calyce  vexillo  extus  puberulo  multo 
breviore,  legumine  turgidulo  molliter  pubescente. 

Pastures  near  the  Zwartkop  River  in  Uitenhage,  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher!  (n.  866  of  Zeyher). 

14.  L.argentea  (Eckl.  etZeyh.  Enum.  p.  176). — Unknown 
to  me. 

Carroid  hills  between  Kochmanskloof  and  the  Gauritz 
River,  Kannaland,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

15.  L.  macrocarpa  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  176). — Un- 
known to  me. 

Sandy  places  near  Brackfontein,  in  Clanwilliam,  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher. 

16.  L.  varia  (Steud.  Norn.  Bot  ed.  2),  diffusa,  glabra  v, 
adpresse  puberula,  stipulis  siepius  geminis  ovatis  petiolo  bre- 
vioribus,  foliolis  obovatis  cuneatisve,  pedunculis  oppositifo- 
liis  umbellatim  v.  subracemoso-plurifloris,  vexillo  amplo 
extus  ad  uervum  pubescente. — Telina  varia,  E.  Mey.! 
Comm.  p.  70. 

Draakenstein  Hills,  Drige !  also  in  Thorn's  collection. 
Sect  4.  Polylobium.    Suflrutices,  caulibus  diffusis  ra- 
mosissimis.     Stipules  gemmae  v.  rarius  solitariee  foliolis  sub- 
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similes.  Flores  mediocres,  in  pedunculo  mox  oppositifoHo 
seepius  elongato  plurimi,  umbellati  v.  breviter  subracemosi. 
Vexillum  obovatum,  carinam  obtusam  parum  superans.  Le- 
gumen  subcompressura  v.  turgidulum. — Polylobn  sp.  Eckl. 
et  Zeyh.  Lipozygeos  sp.  £.  Mey. — Species  omnes  Capensis. 

17.  L.  umbellata,  diffusa,  adpresse  pubescens  v.  glabrius- 
cula,  stipulis  ssepius  solitariis  petiolo  multo  brevioribus,  folio- 
lis  obovatis,  umbellis  longiuscule  pedunculatis  laxiusculis 
plurifloris,  bracteis  minutis,  floribus  cernuis,  legumine  sub- 
falcato  compresso  demum  turgido. — Ononis  umbellata,  Linn.  ? 
Lipozygis  umbellata,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  76.  Ononis  ?  an- 
thylloides,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  168.  Ononis  glabra,  Thunb.? 
Fl.  Cap.  p.  588.  Crotalaria  truncata,  E.  Mey. !  Linnaea  7> 
p.  151.  Polylobium  truncatum,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.!  Enum. 
p.  181.  Polylobium  filiforme,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  181 
teste  Walp. 

Common  on  the  mountains  of  Cape  and  Stellenbosch  dis- 
tricts to  the  Zondereinde  River,  Dr&ge  1  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  ! 
Sieber!  (Fl.  Cap.  exs.  n.  52)  and  others. 

18.  L.  involucrata,  diffusa,  undique  hirauto-villosa,  foliolis 
linearibus  oblongis  v.  infimis  cuneatis,  stipulis  geminis  lineari- 
bus  lanceolatisve,  pedunculis  terminalibus  v.  rarius  oppositi- 
foliis  umbellatim  v.  subracemoso-  multifloris,  bracteis  lanceola- 
tis  pedicello  longioribus  flores  nunc  eequantibus,  calycis  lacuriis 
subulatis  legumine  turgido  paullo  brevioribus.— Ononis  invotu- 
crata,  Linn.  fil.  Crotalaria  involucrata,  E.  Mey. !  Linncea  7* 
p.  152.  Polylobium  involucratum,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.!  Enum. 
p.  182.  Lipozygis  involucrata,  E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  80. 
Ononis  asphaltoides,  DC.  Prodr.  2,  p.  167-  Polylobium  te- 
nuifolium,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  1 82.  P.  angustifoUunij 
Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c. 

Common  in  sandy,  stony,  situations  in  Cape  and  Stellen- 
bosch districts,  from  the  Zwarteland  to  the  Hottentots- Hol- 
land Mountains,  and  Elyn  River,  Drige  !  Ecklon  and  Zeyher! 
and  others. 

19.  L.  peduncularisy  diffusa,  pilosa,  stipulis  geminis  lineari- 
bus petiolum  eequantibus,  foliolis  linearibus  subcuneatisve, 
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pedoneulis  terminalibus  elongatis  umbellatim  v.  subracemoso- 
plurifloris,  bracteis  lanceolatis  linearibusve  pedicellum  raro 
superantibus,  calycis  sericei  laciniis  lanceolatis  breviter  acu- 
minata, carina  obtusissima,  legumine  coinpresso  v.  demum 
subtereti  glabriusculo  calyce  plus  duplo  longiore. — lapozygis 
pedunculariSy  E.  Mey. !  Coram,  p.  7.9. 

Sands  about  Paarl  and  Groenekloof,  in  Stellenbosch  dis- 
trict, Drege  I 

20.  L.  secunda,  basi  decumbens,  ramis  adscendentoerectis 
pilosiusculis,  stipulis  lineari-lanceolatis  petiolo  sublongiori- 
bus,  foliolis  linearibus  glabriusculis  v.  subtus  pilosis,  pedun- 
culis  terminalibus  elongatis  apice  umbellatim  plurifloris, 
bracteis  vix  pedicellos  superantibus,  calycis  subsericei  laciniis 
lanceolatis,  carina  arcuata  obtusa,  legumine  hirsutissimo.— 
Ononis  secunda,  Thunb.  Fl.  Cap.  p.  588.  Crotcdaria  fastigiata, 
E.  Mey.  Linnaea  7>  p-  152.  Polylobiumfastigiatum,  Eckl.  et 
Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  183.  P.  Mundtianum,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c. 
Telvna  angusti/oHa,  E.  Mey.?  Comm,  p.  70  (ex  diagnose). 
Lotononis  anguttifolia,  Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2. 

Cape  flats,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher,  Harvey  /  Swellendam  pro- 
vince, Mundt.  Also  in  Bounds  collection ;  and  if  E.  Meyer's 
synonym  be  correctly  referred  to  this  plant,  it  is  found  also 
in  Albany,  Drige ! 

Sect.  5.  Oxydium.  Suffrutices,  caulibus  procumbentibus 
stepe  filiformibus.  Stipule  solitaries.  Flores  parvi,  in  pe- 
dunculo  oppositifolio  ssepius  elongato  numerosi  v.  rarius 
pauci,  umbellati.  Vexillum  ovatum,  carina  acuta  t.  subros- 
trata  seepius  brevius.  Legumen  turgidum,  rarius  compres- 
sum. — Polylobii  sp.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.—  Crotalaria  sp.  E.  Mey. 
Species  omnes  Capenses. 

21.  L.  trichopoda,  procumbens,  glaucescens  v.  pube  brevis- 
sima  canescens,  ramulis  filiformibus,  stipulis  solitariis  parvis 
ovatis  orbiculatisve,  foliolis  obcordatis  obovatis  ellipticisve, 
pedunculis  tenuibus  elongatis  multifloris,  bracteis  minutis, 
calyce  sericeo,  legumine  lineare  adpresse  pubescente  demum 
vix  turgido  calyce  pluries  longiore. — Crotalaria  trichopoda, 
E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  154.     Polylobium  (ypicum,  Eckl.  et 
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Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  1 80.     P.  intermedium,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum. 
p   181. 

Uitenhage  district,  from  the  Van  Staadens  to  the  Sunday 
rivers,  Drigel  Ecklon  and  Zeyher  I  etc.  (n.  401  of  Zeyher). 
f  22.  L.perplexa  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.!  Enum.  p.  177)  procum- 
bens,  glabra  v.  pube  brevissima  canescens,  ramulis  filiformi  • 
bus,  stipulis  solitariis  parvis  oblique  ovato-lanceolatds,  foliolis 
cuneato-oblongis  y.  infirais  obovatis  supremis  linearibos,  pe- 
dunculis  tenuibus  elongatis  1-2-floris,  bracteis  minutis,  ca- 
lyce  sericeo,  legumine  oblongo  sericeo  turgido  calyce  sub- 
duplo  longiore. — Crotalaria  perplexa,  E.  Mey. !  Linneea  7> 
p.  151. 

Table,  Lion,  and  Devil's  Mountains,  near  Cape  Town, 
Ecklon  and  Zeyher  !  Harvey  ! 

z  23.  L.  rostrata,  procumbens,  pube  tenui  adpressa  subca- 
*  nescens,  ramulis  filiformibus,  stipulis  solitariis  parvis  oblongis 
lanceolatisve  falcatis,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  linearibusve  v. 
infimis  obovatis,  pedunculis  tenuibus  elongatis  umbellatim 
plurifloris,  bracteis  minutis,  calyce  sericeo,  legumine  ovoideo 
turgido  calycem  eequante  v.  paullo  superante. — Crotalaria  mi- 
crantha,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  28.  C.  tenutflora,  Steud.  Norn. 
Bot.  ed.  2. — Carina  fere  Crotalaria,  sed  stylus,  inflorescentia 
et  stipulee  Lotononidis. 

Shrubby  hills  in  Roodesand,  Drige  ! 

24.  L.  debiliSy—Polylobium  debUe,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum. 
p.  141.  From  their  description,  it  appears  to  be  very  near 
L.  rostrata,  I  have  not  seen  the  plant. 

Carroid  Hills,  near  Hassaquaskloof,  in  Swellendara,  Ecklon 
and  Zeyher. 

25.  L.  acutiflora,  procumbens,  pube  tenui  canescens  v. 
demum  glabrescens,  ramulis  filiformibus,  stipulis  solitariis 
parvis  orbiculatis  oblongisve,  foliolis  subquinis  cuneato-ob- 
longis linearibusve,  pedunculis  folio  subbrevioribus  laze  urn* 
bellatim  plurifloris,  bracteis  pedicello  elongate  brevioribus, 
calycibus  subsericeis,  legumine  sericeo  oblongo  falcate  de- 
mum  turgido  calycem  vix  superante. — Crotalaria  gumaia, 
E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  27. 
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Plains  near  Krakkeelskraal,  in  Clanwilliara  district,  Drige! 

26.  L.  oxyptera>  procumbens,  subsericeo-pubescens  v.  vil- 
loaa,  stipulis  solitariis  oblique  ovatis  lanceolatisve,  foliolis 
obovatis  oblongisve,  pedunculis  folio  subbrevioribus  villosis 
subcapitato-plurifloris,  bracteis  pedicello  brevissimo  longiori- 
bus,  calycibus  villosis,  legumine  turgidulo  calycem  paullo 
superante  (?). — Crotalaria  oxypteray  E.  Mey !  Comm.  p.  28. 
—Calyces  quam  in  pnecedentibus  malto  majores. 

Klein  Draakenstein  Hills,  Drige  ! 

27.  L.  pollens. — Polylobium  pallens,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum. 
p.  182. — Unknown  to  me  bat  apparently  near  L.  oxyp- 
tera. 

Sides  of  hills  near  Brackfontein  in  Clanwilliara  district, 
Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

Sect*  6.  Lipozygis.  Suffrutices,  caulibus  decumbentibus 
v.  erectis  brevibus.  Stipules  solitaries.  Flores  parvi  v.  me- 
diocres,  in  capitulis  umbellisve  sessilibus  numerosi.  Corolla 
inarcescens ;  yezillum  obovatum  v.  oblonguro,  carinam  obtu- 
sam  vix  aequans  v.  rarius  superans.  Legumen  compressum 
y.  demum  subturgidum. — Lipozygeos,  sp.  E.  Mey. — Species 
omnes  Austro-Africanas. 

28.  L.  pentaphylla,  decumbens,  ramosa,  subsericeo-hirta, 
stipulis  parvis  lanceolatis,  foliolis  subquinis  obovatis,  capitulis 
densissimis  sessilibus,  bracteis  setaceis,  calycibus  molliter  hir- 
sutissimis,  vexillo  oblongo  obtuso  carinaque  oblonga  incurva 
pilosis.— IApozygis  pentaphylla,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  79* 

Karakuis,  Drige  I 

29.  L.  polycephala,  decumbens,  ramosa,  mollissime  sericeo- 
villosa,  stipulis  oblongo-lanceolatis,  foliolis  ternis  obovatis 
utrinque  molliter  incano-villosis,  capitulis  densissimis  ses- 
silibus, bracteis  ovatis,  calycibus  hirsutissimis  subinflatis, 
vexillo  late  obovato  obtuse  acuminato  carinaque  galeata  extus 
nericexs.— Lipozygis  polycephala,  E.  Mey  J  Comm.  p.  79  — 
Capitula  ad  apices  ramulorum  axillarium  falcatarum  sessilia, 
nee  in  axillis  pedunculate. 

Kamiesbergen,  Drige! 

30.  L.  eriantha  (sp.  n.)  molliter  et  Iaxe  piloso-hirta,  cau- 
libus brevibus  adscendentibus  erectisve  subramosis,  stipuli 
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foliolisque  oblongo-ellipticis  acutissimis  utrinque  pilosis,  capi- 
tulis laxiusculis  sessilibus,  bracteis  parvis  setaceis,  calyce  hir- 
suto,  vexillo  oblongo  acuminato  carinaque  obtusa  arcuata  dense 
sericeis,  legumine  compresso  demum  subturgido  serieeo  calyce 
viz  duplo  longiore. — Affinis  L.  corymbosa.  Foliola  multo  an- 
gustiora.     Flores  pauciores,  duplo  majores. 

Macalisberg,  to  the  north  east  of  the  colony,  Burke  ! 

3 1  •  L.  corymbosa,  piloso-hirta,  caulibus  brevibos  adscenden- 
tibus  subsimplicibus,  stipulis  foliolisque  obovato-oblongis, 
capitulis  laxiusculis  sessilibus  multifloris,  bracteis  setaceis, 
vexillo  oblongo  acuminato  carinaque  obtusa  arcuata  pubes- 
centibus. — Lipozygis  corymbosa,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  79. 

Grassy  hills  near  the  Omtata,  Drige  !  and  on  the  summit 
of  the  Table  Mountain  near  Port  Natal,  Krauss  !  n.  436. 

32.  L.  laneolata,  parce  patentim  pilosa,  caulibus  adscen- 
dentibus  subramosis,  stipulis  foliolisque  linearilanceolatis 
acutis,  capitulis  laxis  corymbiformibus  terminalibus  subses- 
silibus  multifloris,  bracteis  setaceis,  vexillo  oblongo  longe 
acuminato  carinaque  subarcuata  glabris  v.  laevissime  pilosis.— 
Aspalatkus  lanceolatus,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  37- — Legumen 
in  specimine  immaturum  quidem  sed  jam  auctum,  omnino 
Lotonorddis  et  nequaquam  Aspalathu 

On  the  Witbergen,  grassy  hills  near  Leewenspruit,  Drige! 

Sect,  7-  Leobordea.  Herb®  pusiltae,  caulibus  decum- 
bentibus  saBpe  dichotomis.  Stipules  solitariee.  Flores  parvi, 
in  fasciculis  oppositifoliis  paucifloris  sessiles.  Calycis  lacinia 
infima  minima.  Vexillum  oblongum,  carina  obtusa  brevius. 
Legumen  compressum  v.  demum  turgidum. — Leobordea, 
Delile.     Capnitis,  E.  Mey.    Leptis  sp.  EckL  et  Zeyh. 

33.  L.  porrecta,  procumbens,  subsericeo-pubescens,  stipulis 
parvis,  foliolis  parvis  cuneato-oblongis,  floribus  subgeminis, 
calycis  tubulosi  dentibus  tubo  brevioribus  infima  minima, 
petalis  omnibus  exsertis,  legumine  pubescente  breviter 
exserto. — Capnitis  porrecta,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  81.  Crota- 
laria  prolifera,  E.  Mey. !  Linneea  7,  p.  152  ?  Leptis  prolifera 
et  L.  debility  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  175  ?  l^eobordea  por- 
recta, Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2. 

Near  Zwartbulletje  in  the  Koup,  Drige  !  and  if  I  am  right 
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in  the  synonyms,  in  Uitenhage  and  Albany  districts*  Eckhn 
and  Zeyher. 

34.  L.  clandestine*,  procumbens,  dichotoma,  tomentoso- 
canescens,  stipulis  minimis,  foliolis  obovato-oblongis,  floribus 
solitariis  geminisve  subsessilibus,  calycis  tubulosi  tomentosi 
dentibus  brevibus,  infima  minima,  vexillo  alisque  inclusis, 
carina  exserta  arcuata  tomentosa,  legumine  tomentoso  vix 
calycem  auctum  superante. — CapnUis  clandestina,  E.  Mey. ! 
Comm.  p.  81.  Leobordea  clandestine  Steud.  Nom.  Bot. 
ed.  2. 

Plains  of  the  Gariep  between  Yerleptpraam  and  Natvoet, 
Drige! 

35.  L.  Leobordea,  procumbens,  subdichotoma,  subsericeo- 
canescens,  stipulis  oblongo-lanceolatis  parvis,  foliolis  obovato- 
oblongis,  floribus  2-5  subsessilibus,  calycis  tubuloso-campa- 
nulati  laciniis  vix  tubo  brevioribus,  infima  minuta,  petalis 
brevissime  exsertis,  legumine  oblongo  demum  turgido  calycem 
breviter  superante. — Lotus  platycarpos,  Viv.  FI.  iEg.  Decad. 
4,  p.  14.  Leobordea  lotoides,  Delile  !  Fragm.  Fl.  Arab.  p.  23, 
f.  1.  Leobordea  persica,  Spach. !  Ann.  Sc.  Nat.  Par.  19, 
p.  235  et  L.  spharosperma,  Spach. !  1.  c. 

Peninsula  of  Sinai,  Bovi!  and  others.  Near  Cairo  in 
Egypt,  Schubert!  Sandy  plains  of  Djeddah,  Schimper I 
&  Fischer  !  n.  64.    South  Persia,  Aucher-Eloy  ! 

Sect  8.  Lbpti8.  Herbee  v.  sufirutices  pusilla,  caulibus 
decumbentibus  v.  erectis  brevibus.  Stipules  solitarice, 
rarius  gemma.  Floras  parvi,  solitarii  v.  rarius  2-3  oppositi- 
folii,  sessiles  v.  breviter  pedicellati.  Calyx  tubulosus,  lacinia 
infima  casteris  subeequilonga  v.  paullo  breviore.  Vexillum 
obovatum,  carinam  obtusam  v.  rarius  acutam  aequans  v.  sub- 
superans. — Leptis  sp.  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  IApozygeos  et  Crota- 
larue  sp.  E.  Mey.    Leobordea  sp.  Spach. 

[Besides  the  species  enumerated  below,  the  following 
belong  to  this  section  :  1.  L.  lupinifolia,  (Leobordea,  Boiss.), 
South  Spain.  2.  L.  genistoides,  [Leobordea,  FensL),  Taurus 
mountains.  3.  L.  sericea,  (Leobordea,  Ledeb.),  S.  Caucasian 
provinces  of  Russia,  which  last  I  have  not  seen.    The  Leo- 
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r 
bordea  argyroloboides  of  Spach  from  Asia,  which  also  I  have 
not  seen,  does  not  appear,  from  his  character,  to  be  dis- 
tinct from  L.  gerdstoides.] 

*  Foliolis  quints*  carina  obtusa. 

/  36.  L.  quinata,  pusilla,  prostrata,  tenuissime  sericeo-ca- 
nescens,  stipulis  parvis  solitariis,  foliolis  minutis  cuneato- 
oblongis,  floribus  solitariis  geminisve  oppositifoliis  subses- 
silibus,  calycis  lacinia  in6ma  ceeteris  paullo  minore,  vexillo 
obovato-oblongo  dorso  medio  sericeo  carinam  oblongam 
obtusam  subeequante,  legumine  compresso  demum  vix  tur- 
gido  calyce  duplo  longiore  adpresse  puberulo. — IApozygis 
quinata,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  77- 

Camiesbergen,  rocks  near  Modderfontein,  Drege  ! 


»* 


Foliolis  terms,  carina  obtusa,  legumine  vix  turgido  sericeo. 

37*  L.  brachyloba,  procumbens,  subsericeo-canescens, 
ramulis  tenuibus,  stipulis  solitariis  linearibus  parvis,  foliolis 
cuneato-oblongis  linearibusve  v.  inferioribus  obovatis,  floribus 
2-5  subsessilibus  oppositifoliis,  bracteis  minutis,  calycis 
puberuli  laciniis  subsequilongis  corolla  dimidio  brevioribus, 
vexillo  obovato-oblongo  acuminato  dorso  vix  sericeo,  carina 
subfornicata  obtusa  glabra,  legumine  calyce  triplo  longiore 
adpresse  pilosulo  demum  vix  tumido. — IApozygis  brachyloba, 
E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  7&  Leptis  brachyloba,  Steud.  Nom.  Bot. 
ed.  2. — Flores  3  lin.  longi. 

South  Africa,  Burchell  I  n.  1273.     Karakuls,  Drige  ! 

38.  L.  falcata,  humilis,  procumbens,  tenuissime  subse- 
riceo-canescens, stipulis  solitariis  parvis,  foliolis  cuneato- 
oblongis  linearibusve,  floribus  solitariis  geminisve  oppositi- 
foliis, calycis  puberuli  laciniis  subcequilongis,  petalis  glabris 
calyce  dimidio  longioribus,  vexillo  oblongo  acuto  carinam 
oblongam  subuncinatam  vix  eequante,  legumine  calyce  plu- 
ries  longiore  falcato  appresse  puberulo  demum  vix  tumido.— 
IApozygis  falcata,  E.  Mey.!  Comm.  p.  78.  Leptis  falcata, 
Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2. — Flores  2i  lin.  longi. 
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On  the  Gariep  near  Verleptpraam,  aid  sandy  hills  near 
Ebenezer,  Drige  ! 

89.  L.  carinata,  glabriuscula  v.  minute  puberula,  ramis 
tenuibus  ascendentibus  elongatis,  stipulis  geminis  linearibus 
inaequalibus  v.  rarius  solitariis,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis  li- 
nearibus ve,  floribus  oppositifoliis  1-3  nis  subsessilibus,  calyce 
tomentello,  vexillo  obovato-oblongo  carinaque  obtusa  eequi- 
longa  extus  sericeo-villosis. — Lipozygis  carinata,  E.  Mey. ! 
Comm.  p.  80. 

Caffer  country  between  the  Omsamculo  and  the  Omcomas, 
Drige! 

40.  L.  humjfusa  (Burch!  Cat.  Geogr.  n.  3927),  ramis 
filiformibus  prostratis  pubescentibus,  stipulis  solitariis  par- 
vis  oblongis  subulatisve,  foliolis  obovatis  obcordatisve  supra 
glabris  subtus  puberulis,  floribus  oppositifoliis  solitariis  breve 
pedunculatis,  calyce  tubuloso,  vexillo  obovato  acuminato 
carinaque  obtusa  vix  longiore  extus  puberulis. — Lipozygis 
humifusa,  E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  77  ? 

South  Africa,  Burchell!  n.  3927 ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Wit- 
bergen,  near  Schiloh,  Drige. 

41.  L.  radula. — Lipozygis  radula,  E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  77«— 
Unknown  to  me. 

Nieuwe  Hantom  Drige. 

42.  L.  mollis,  suffruticosa,  nana,  molliter  sericeo-cineras- 
cens,  ramuli8  brevibus  adscendentibus,  stipulis  solitariis  par- 
vis,  petiolis  elongatis,  foliolis  oblongo-cuneatis,  floribus  1-4 
terminalibus  oppositifoliisque  breviter  pedicellatis,  calycis 
puberuli  lacinia  infima  setacea  caeteris  breviore,  vexillo  orbi- 
culato  carinaque  obtusa  subeequilonga  molliter  villosis.— 
lipozygis  villosa,  E.  Mey.  1  Comm.  p.  79.  LepHs  mollis, 
Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2. 

Liliefontein  in  the  Camiesbergen,  Drige  ! 

43.  L.  pwnila  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  1 78  ?)  suffruti- 
cosa, diffusa,  ramosissima,  sericeo-pubescens  v.  subargentea, 
stipulis  parvis  solitariis,  foliolis  parvis  obovato-orbiculatis  v. 
late  cuneatis,  floribus  in  pedunculo  brevissimo  2-4  pedicel- 
lads,  calycis  laciniis   sutraquilongis,  vexillo   obovato  subci- 
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liato  carinam  obtusam  arcuatam  gtabram  subsquante,  legu- 
mine  adpresse  pubescente  calyce  sobdoplo  longiore  demum 
vix  torgido. — Lipozygis  erubescent,  E.  Mey. !  Comm.  p.  ^G• 
Leptis  erubescent,  Steud.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2. 

Stony  places  on  the  little  Fish  river  ad  Zwaanepoolspoort, 
Drige  !  near  the  Gauritz  river,  Eckhm  and  Zeyher. 

***   Folus    ternatis,  carina    obtusa,    legumine   turgidsare 

piloso. 

44.  L.  versicolor,  suffruticosa,  diffusa,  ramosissima,  sub* 
villosa,  stipulis  parvis  solitariis,  foliolis  parvis  obovato-v. 
cuneato-oblongis  subsericeis,  floribus  solitariis  breviter  pedi- 
cellatis  oppositifoliis,  calycis  laciniis  subsquilongis,  vexillo 
obovato  acuminate  subciliato  carinam  obtasam  arcuatam 
glabram  subeequante,  legumine  laxe  piloso  calyce  paullo  lon- 
giore demum  vix  turgido. —Crotalaria  versicolor,  E.  Mey. 
Linnaea,  7-  p.  152.  Leptis  versicolor,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum. 
p.  175.  Leptis  divaricata,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c  ?  Leptis  fili- 
caulis,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c.  ?  Lipozygis  Kraussiana,  Meissn.  in 
Lond.  Journ.  Bot.  2,  p.  79  ? 

Uitenhage,  on  the  Zwartkops  and  Fish  rivers,  Eckhm  and 
Zeyher,   (Zeyher!  n.  465,) 

45.  L.  teneUa  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh. !  Enum.  p.  178),  suffiruti- 
cosa, humilis,  decumbens  v.  erectiuscula,  patentim  pilosa, 
stipulis  solitariis  linearibus,  foliolis  oblongis  sublinearibusve, 
calyce  profunde  5-fido  piloso  corolla  parum  breviore,  vexillo 
ovato  carinaque  obtusa  aequilonga  glabris  v.  apice  parce  pilo- 
sis, legumine  demum  turgido  piloso-hispido  calycem  paullo 
auctum  superante. — Crotalaria  tenella,  E.  Mey. !  Linnaea, 
7.  p.  152.  Lipozygis  tenella  y. pUoso-villosa,  E.  Mey.!  Comm. 
p.  78. 

Uitenhage,  on  the  Zwartkops  and  Olefants  river  and  in 
Adow,  Drige  !  Eckhm  and  Zeyher  I  Mundt /  and  others . 

lipozygis  tenella  a  and  /3  E.  Mey.,  from  higher  stations  in 
the  interior,  scarcely  belong  to  the  same  species,  but  without 
a  greater  number  of  specimens  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
them  accurately. 
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46.  L.  calycina,  suffhiticosa,  humilis,  decumbens  v.  erec- 
tiuscula,  ramosissima,  patentim  pilosa,  stipulis  solitariis  li- 
nearibus,  foliolis  obovatis  oblongis  v.  rarius  sublinearibus 
pilosis,  calyce  piloso  profunde  5-fido  corollam  subeequante, 
vexillo  obovato  carinaque  obtusa  sutaequilonga  sericeo-vil- 
losis,  legumine  turgido  piloso-hispido  calycem  valde  auctum 
vix  aequante. — Lipozygis  calycina,  E.  Mey.!  Comra.  p.  73. 
Leptis  ccUycina,  Stead.  Nom.  Bot.  ed.  2.—  This  little  plant 
has  much  of  the  habit  of  Ononis  reclinata ;  it  varies  much 
like  the  preceding  species,  but  some  of  Drfege's  specimens 
may  possibly  be  distinct. 

Caffer  country  to  the  N.E.  of  the  colony :  Katberg  and 
Kliplaat  river,  Drige /  Thaba  Uncha,  Vaal  river  and  Maca- 
lisberg,  Burke! 

*  #  *  *    Foliolis  terntSy  carina  acuta. 

47.  L.  lenticula,  prostata,  pumila,  subsericeo-pubescens, 
stipulis  solitariis  parvis,  foliolis  parvis  obovatis  v.  cuneato- 
oblongis,  floribus  solitariis  oppositifoliis  subsessilibus,  calycis 
subsericei  lacinia  infima  paullo  minore,  vexillo  oblongo  acu- 
minato  dorso  medio  puberulo  carina  rostrata  paullo  bre- 
viore,  legumine  subfalcato  calyce  subduplo  longiore  adpresse 
pubescente  vix  demum  turgido. — Crotalaria  lenticula,  E. 
Mey. !  Comra.  p.  26. 

South  Africa,  Burchell,  n.  1455,  in  the  Sneeuwbergen  on 
the  flat  between  Rivertje  and  Nieuwkerkshoogte,  Drige  / 

48.  L.  dtvers\folia9  suffhiticosa,  humilis,  decumbens,  ar- 
genteo-sericea,  stipulis  solitariis  lanceolatis,  foliolis  ternis  v. 
rarius  solitariis  oblongo-lanceolatis  sublinearibusve  acutis, 
floribus  solitariis  oppositifoliis  breviter  pedunculatis,  calycis 
argenteo-sericei  ladniis  subaequilongis  corolla  parum  brevio- 
ribus,  vexillo  obovato  acuminato  subsericeo  carinam  breviter 
rostratam  eaquante,  legumine  canescente  calycem  excedente 
demum  turgidulo. — Crotalaria  diverstfolia  E.  Mey. !  Comm. 
p.  77. 

Caffer  country.  Banks  of  the  Basche  river,  hills  near 
Klein  Bruintjeshoogte,  grassy  plains  near  Schiloh,  Drige  t 
Thaba  Uncha  and  Caledon  river,  Burke ! 


/ 
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49.  L.  micrantha  (Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  finum.  p.  178.) — Un- 
known to  me. 

Near  the  Sunday  river  in  Uitenhage.  Ecklon  and 
Zeyher. 

50.  L.  crumanma  (Burch. !  Cat.  Geogr.  n.  2445),  procum- 
bens,  argentea  v.  cinerascens,  sericeo-pubescens,  stipulis 
solitariis  parvis,  foliolis  cuneato-oblongis,  capitulis  S-4-floris 
sessilibus  oppositifoliis,  calycis  profunde  fissi  laciniis  sab- 
sequalibus  corollam  superantibus,  vexillo  oblongo  carinaque 
acuta  glabris,  legumine  oblique  ovato  sericeo  demum  sub- 
turgido  calycem  vix  eequante. — Planta  basi  lignescens  pros- 
trata,  ramulis  2-3-pollicaribus  v.  rarius  elongatis  foliisque 
pube  densa  appressa  sericeo-flavicantibus.  An  ad  L.  «ri- 
craniham  referenda? 

South  Africa  Burchell!  on  the  Caledon  river  (branch  of 
the  Nu  Gariep),  Burke! 

51.  L.  Burchellii  (sp.  n.),  humilis,  decumbens?  ramo- 
sissima,  dense  sericeo-villosa,  cinerascens  v.  argentea,  sti- 
pulis  cordato-ovatis  orbiculatisve,  foliolis  obovatis,  capitulis 
densis  paucifloris  sessilibus,  bracteis  latissimis  subcordato- 
reniformibus,  corolla  calyce  breviore,  vexillo  oblongo  acu- 
minata carinaque  arcuata  giabriusculis,  legumine  sericeo  de- 
mum  turgido  calycem  eequante. — Species  bracteis  distino- 
tissima,  hinc  sectioni  6t®  hinc  8vae  affinis. 

South  Africa,  Burchell!  n.  2539. 

The  following  species,  with  which  I  am  unacquainted,  have 
also  been  referred  to  some  of  the  genera  here  united  under 
Lotononis. 

Lotononis  laxa9  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Enum.  p.  177* — Near 
Schiloh. 

Ij.pungens,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c— Between  the  Fish  river 
and  Cafferland. 

L.  depressa,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  l.*c.  p.  178. — Between  the  Gau- 
ritz  river  and  the  Langekloof. 

L.  o^nw,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  Lc— Near  the  Gauritz  river. 

L.  decidua,  Eckl.  et  Zeyh.  1.  c. — Albany  district. 

Telina  capnitidis,  E.  Mey.  Comm.  p.  69. — Witbergen. 
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Lipozyges  argentea,  Meissn.  supra,  p.  80.— Uitenhage. 

Amongst  Thunberg's  Ononides,  not  mentioned  above, 
there  may  also  possibly  be  some  species  distinct  from  any  I 
have  seen,  but  until  his  specimens  can  be  examined  they 
must  remain  doubtful. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Remarks  on  the  Distinction  of  Species  in  Nature,  and  in  Books ; 
preliminary  to  the  notice  of  some  variations  and  transi- 
tions of  character,  observed  in  the  native  plants  of  Britain. 
By  Hewktt  C.  Watson,  Esq. 

It  is  made  abundantly  evident  by  each  successive  publica- 
tion on  the  plants  of  Britain,  that  our  native  botanists  are 
yet  far  from  agreed  upon  the  limits  and  characters  of  the 
species  which  they  describe.    Since  the  period  when  single 
specific  names,  and  exact  descriptions  superseded  the  loose 
nomenclature  of  the  older  botanists,  we  have  had  Floras  of 
England  successively  from  the  pens  of -Hudson,  Withering, 
Smith,  Lindley,  and  Hooker ;  besides  several  others,  which 
experienced  a  smaller  share  of  popular  favour  and  support. 
In  no  two  of  these  works,  is  there  the  same  arrangement  of 
individual  plants  into  species,   or  of  species  into  genera. 
Forms  or    varieties   which  have  been    united  into  single 
species  by  one  author,  have  been  disjoined  by  others,  who 
have  named  and  described  them,  as  if  distinct  species.    It  is 
less  remarkable,  that  many  such  changes  should  have  been 
made  in  generic  arrangements ;  since  genera  are  allowed  to 
be  purely  conventional  groups.    But  species  are  commonly 
believed  to  have  a  distinct  and  permanent  existence  in  nature, 
and  ought,  therefore,  to  remain  the  same  in  books  which 
profess  to  describe  them.    Yet,  we  still  seem  to  be  equally 
as  far  as  ever  from  this  settled  state  of  affairs  with  reference 
to  the  limits  of  species.    Nay,  looking  to  several  recent  sub- 
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divisions  of  long  received  species,  it  might  almost  be  said, 
that  we  are  now  farther  off  than  ever. 

In  the  course  of  this  present  year,  1843,  another  volume 
has  been  added  to  the  list  of  our  descriptive  floras,  in  the 
"  Manual  of  British  Botany,"  by  Mr.  C.  C.  Babington;  and 
it  still  adds  also  more  examples  to  the  discords  of  opinion 
respecting  the  limits  which  should  be  drawn  between  species 
and  varieties.  To  the  great  assistance  which  the  author  must 
have  derived  from  the  works  of  his  predecessors,  he  has 
joined  his  own  long  and  diligent  study  of  the  same  plants  in 
the  wilds  of  nature,  and  in  collections  for  the  herbarium.  As 
the  result  of  his  labours,  we  see  the  combination  of  some 
alleged  species,  which  had  been  held  distinct  by  his  prede- 
cessors, and  likewise,  (probably  in  more  numerous  instances) 
the  sub-division  of  other  species  which  they  had  described  as 
one  and  the  same.  Moreover,  we  occasionally  observe  added 
to  his  notices  of  varieties,  still  retained  as  such,  the  signifi- 
cant hint  of  "  probably  a  distinct  species."  Are  we  to  con- 
clude from  this  hint,  that  the  sub-division  of  species  has  not 
yet  attained  its  maximum  ?  I  fear  so ;  and  yet,  I  will  venture 
to  say  (but  certainly  without  wishing  to  evince  any  disrespect 
to  Mr.  Babington,  whose  acuteness  of  observation  is  to  b^ 
admired,)  that  it  requires  no  magical  foresight  to  predict  the 
early  re-union  of  several  of  his  disjunctions,  already  made, 
or  apparently  intended  to  be  made  hereafter. 

While  so  much  uncertainty  is  thus  shown  to  remain,  and 
views  so  discordant  are  continually  put  forth,  it  must  be 
obvious  enough  that  there  is  a  want  of  some  guiding  prin- 
ciples, or  practically  recognized  rules,  by  which  the  validity 
of  alleged  species  may  be  more  satisfactorily  tested.  In  the 
absence  of  any  such  rules,  or  their  practical  neglect  if  such 
rules  exist,  each  describer  of  plants  is  guided  by  his  own 
individual  experience  and  wishes.  There  may  appear  some- 
thing strange  in  thus  writing  "  wishes,"  where  the  professed 
object  is,  to  give  an  exposition  of  the  realities  of  external 
nature.  But  I  will  keep  to  the  word,  and  digress,  for  a  few 
lines,  into  an  explanation  of  its  use  here.    There  can  be  no 
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doubt,  with  those  who  are  at  all  accustomed  to  estimate  the 
minds  and  motives  of  others,  that  the  first  introduction  of 
many  unreal  species  into  books,  and  often  too  their  subsequent 
retention  there,  are  sacrifices  of  scientific  truth,  to  the  vanity 
of  those  botanists  who  are  ambitious  of  appearing  as  disco- 
verers of  something  that  was  previously  unknown,  or  as 
elucidators  of  something  that  was  previously  obscure. 

The  custom  of  joining  the  name  of  the  botanist,  who  first 
describes  a  new  species,  as  an  authority  for  the  name  he 
gives  to  the  species,  is  good  and  proper  enough  in  itself.  But 
there  is  a  highly  unfortunate  extension  of  the  good  practice, 
in  doing  the  like  with  the  names  of  those  after-botanists, 
who  only  change  the  names  of  known  plants.  By  their  sub- 
sequent change  of  name,  the  original  describer  is  robbed  of 
that  historical  record  which  formed  the  honorary  reward 
of  his  industry  and  knowledge ;  while  the  mere  inventor  of 
the  new  name  becomes,  in  appearance,  the  authority  for  the 
species  also.  Those  who  can  discover  nothing  themselves, 
or  who  can  get  no  novelty  to  describe,  are,  at  any  rate,  able 
to  divide  and  re-name  the  genera  or  species  already  well- 
known  ;  and  by  so  doing,  they  can  acquire  a  sort  of  spurious 
claim  to  put  the  abbreviation  of  their  own  names  along  with 
those  of  the  re-named  plants.  Hence  come  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  false  species,  and  the  confusing  subdivisions  of 
well-defined  and  long-recognized  genera.  The  work,  above 
mentioned,  affords  striking  examples  of  this  evil,  in  record- 
ing the  invention  of  several  pretended  species  of  Poa,  and 
the  uncalled-for  change  of  name  in  familiar  species  of 
Bromu$f  which  are  converted  into  species  of  Serrqfalcus*  I 
much  regret  to  see  Mr.  Babington  thus  give  sanction  and 
circulation  to  these  trifling  vanities :  the  changes  are  not  his 
own,  except  by  adoption. 

This  short  digression  is  not  out  of  place  here.  It  might, 
perhaps  with  advantage,  have  been  continued  farther.  The 
confusion  which  ensues  from  allowing  the  determination 
of  species  to  rest  on  individual  vanity,  instead  of  being  con- 
fined by  practical  rules,  is  an  evil  that  is  yearly  increasing, 
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and  one  that  ought  to  be  discountenanced  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. But  what  other  tests  are  there,  in  which  botanists  will 
give  a  general  acquiescence,  although  they  thus  frequently 
neglect  them  in  practice?  Some  tests  certainly  exist,  as 
floating  ideas  in  the  minds  of  botanists,  and  are  occasionally 
alluded  to  in  books.  They  are  admitted  even  in  the  pretexts 
made  for  evading  them,  as  evidenced  in  the  ludicrous  eager- 
ness with  which  small  botanists  assure  us  (in  reference 
usually  to  some  petty  variety  on  which  they  have  bestowed 
a  specific  name)  that  "  it  is  perfectly  distinct,"  that "  it  may 
always  be  known  by  its  narrow  leaves,"  that  "  it  retains  its 
characters  in  cultivation,"  and  so  forth.  Cannot  those  tests, 
then,  be  made  to  bear  more  directly  on  the  determination  of 
our  true  species,  instead  of  being  rather  made  into  plausible 
arguments  for  defending  the  creation  of  false  species  ? 

In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  supposed  that  two  plants  are 
before  us,  which  are  marked  by  some  obvious  differences  of 
external  characters,  although  generally  corresponding  one 
with  the  other.  Let  it  be  next  supposed,  that  after  some 
change  of  soil,  or  other  circumstance,  those  differences  be- 
come less  and  less,  until  they  finally  disappear.  In  this  case, 
if  fully  assured  of  the  fact,  botanists  would  agree  to  unite  the 
two  plants,  and  all  others  alike  either  of  them,  under  one 
specific  name.  As  an  illustration,  it  may  be  here  mentioned, 
that  a  root  of  Festuca  loliacea  (Huds.)  was  transplanted  into 
my  garden,  in  the  year  1841 ;  also  a  root  of  Festuca  pratensis 
(Huds.).  In  this  year,  1843,  the  former  still  produced 
several  racemes  of  nearly  sessile  spikelets^  such  as  are  seen 
in  the  wild  plants  so  named ;  but  along  with  these,  there 
were  others  in  which  the  peduncles  of  the  lower  spikelets 
were  elongated,  branched,  and  bearing  two  to  six  spikelets 
each.  The  raceme  was  thus  changing  into  a  paniole,  which 
closely  resembled  some  of  the  least-branched  panicles  pro- 
duced from  the  root  of  Festuca  pratensis.  Though  the  trans- 
formation was  not  quite  complete,  it  had  proceeded  far 
enough  to  show  that  these  two  supposed  species  are  only 
forms  of  one  natural  species. 
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Secondly,  let  it  be  found  impossible  to  convert  one  lorm 
into  the  other,  merely  by  change  of  external  circumstances 
affecting  the  individual  plants,  but  that  one  of  them  will  re- 
appear in  plants  raised  from  seeds  of  the  other,  either  in  the 
first  descent  or  in  any  future  progeny*  Here,  again,  all 
botanists  would  consent  to  unite  both  forms  under  one  spe- 
cific name,  no  matter  how  wide  their  differences  might  be.  It 
is  said  that  Anagallis  arvensis  has  been  raised  from  seeds  of 
AnagaUis  cuerulea ;  also,  that  Primula  vulgaris  has  been  raised 
from  seeds  of  Primula  vera.  If  there  be  no  mistake  in 
the  facts,  these  couplets  of  alleged  species  clearly  constitute 
only  single  real  species.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  well- 
marked  varieties  can  be  thus  converted  in  a  single  descent : 
more  commonly  the  change  is  gradual,  and  fully  completed 
only  after  numerous  descents,  each  in  turn  becoming  less 
and  less  like  the  original  plant  or  variety  from  which  they 
are  descended.  Our  garden  vegetables  show  this  forcibly  5 
for  a  gardener  never  expects  to  see  the  wild  stocks  when  he 
sows  varieties  of  the  cabbage,  lettuce,  pea,  carrot,  &c.  Tet, 
very  commonly,  some  few  plants  in  the  seed-beds  of  a  garden 
may  be  found  retrograding  towards  the  typical  or  wild  form ; 
and  if  these  be  not  thrown  out,  the  race  or  variety  quickly 
deteriorates. 

Unfortunately,  the  satisfactory  tests  of  direct  metamor- 
phose and  conversion  through  seed,  are  very  seldom  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  determination  of  species,  even  in  those  cases 
where  the  tests  might  be  applied  with  ease  and  certainty ; 
and,  in  a  vast  many  instances,  it  is  impossible  to  apply  them. 
Systematic  botanists  are,  therefore,  usually  content  to  adopt 
as  distinct  species,  all  those  forms  which  present  some  marked 
peculiarities,  by  which,  as  it  is  supposed,  they  can  certainly 
and  always  be  distinguished  from  each  other.  But  it  has, 
from  time  to  time,  been  shown,  that  several  of  the  supposed 
species,  so  described,  were  not  permanently  distinct  from 
each  other;  while  a  still  larger  number  of  them  may  be  said 
to  be  under  suspicion.  This  leads  to  the  necessity  of  dis- 
tinguishing two  kinds  of  species  3  namely,  those  forms  which 
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nature  appears  to  have  made  permanently  distinct,  and  those 
which  are  described  in  books  under  a  supposition  that  they 
are  so.  The  former  I  shall  beg  here  to  designate  natural 
species ;  applying  to  the  latter  the  epithet  of  book  species.  A 
book  species  and  .a  natural  species  may  be  strictly  iden- 
tical, or  one  natural  species  may  be  improperly  divided  into 
two  or  more  book  species.  Fraxintus  excelsior,  as  now  un- 
derstood in  this  country,  is  an  example  of  identity ;  but  when 
Fraxirvas  heteropkylla  was  absurdly  made  into  a  second  book 
species,  the  identity  was  destroyed.  Probably,  it  does  still 
sometimes  occur,  that  two  or  more  natural  species  are  incor- 
rectly described  as  one  in  our  books;  the  Myosotis  scor- 
pioides  of  Linnaeus  was  formerly  an  example  of  this.  It  is 
my  present  object  to  enumerate  some  additional  tests,  less 
precise  than  the  foregoing,  but  which  may  assist  a  decision 
upon  the  validity  of  book  species;  that  is  to  say,  how  far 
they  are  truly  identical  with  natural  species. 

Thirdly,  then,  in  continuation  of  the  former  and  better 
tests,  it  may  be  said  that  characters  which  are  mutually  inter- 
changed between  two  book  species,  must  be  insufficient  to 
prove  them  really  distinct  species;  while  the  fact  of  the 
interchange  goes  far  to  establish  their  identity  as  a  single  na- 
tural species.  When  a  complete  series  of  intermediate  forms 
is  produced  by  this  interchange  of  characters,  which  gradu- 
ally become  more  and  more  unlike  one  of  the  book  species, 
by  assuming  more  and  more  the  characters  of  the  other  book 
species,  until  varieties  of  the  one  coalesce  with  varieties  of 
the  other ;  the  series  may  then  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  a 
demonstration,  that  the  two  book  species  constitute  together 
only  a  single  natural  species.  Thus,  Viola  arvensis  (Murr.) 
is  so  completely  united  with  Viola  tricolor,  by  a  continued 
series  of  intermediate  forms,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  re* 
specting  their  identity  as  one  species  in  nature,  although  they 
have  been  described  as  two  species  in  books.  Again,  among 
the  few  specimens  of  Erica  Mackaii  (Hook.)  which  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting,  a  gradual  transition  to- 
wards Erica  Tetralix  is  so  decidedly  shown,  that  I  greatly 
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suspect  their  identity  would  be  proved  by  a  sufficiently  care- 
ful examination  of  the  former  in  its  native  localities.  This 
opinion  is  much  strengthened  by  the  frequent  appearance  of 
characters  assigned  to  E.  Mackaii  among  plants  of  E.  Tetra- 
lix :  the  ovate  leaves,  their  glabrous  upper  surface  and  (more 
rarely)  mid-rib  beneath,  and  their  crowded  position  on  the 
flowering  shoots,  may  all  be  found  on  plants  of  \E.  TetraHx. 

Fourthly,  characters  which  are  common  to  two  book  spe- 
cies in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  development,  but  which  are 
lost  by  one  of  them  in  its  progress  to  maturity,  are  not  suf- 
ficient proofs  of  their  distinctness  as  natural  species.    The 
uncertainty  of  such  distinctive  characters  is  occasionally  de- 
monstrated by  their  permanence  or  re-appearance  in  indivi- 
dual plants  of  the  one  book  species  which  usually  loses  them ; 
or,  vice  versd,  by  their  disappearance  in  individuals  of  the 
other  book  species,  which  commonly  retains  them.     For  ex- 
ample,   Veronica  hirsuta  (Hopkirk)   is  distinguished  from 
V.  officinalis,  chiefly  by  its  entire  capsules,  as  opposed  to  the 
emarginate  capsules  of  the  latter.     In  both  book  species  the 
capsules  are  entire  at  first,  those  of  V.  officinalis  becoming 
emarginate  in  their  progress  to  maturity.     But  I  have  gather- 
ed strong  plants  of  the  latter,  in  which  the  full-grown  cap- 
sules retained  the  infant-form,  being  obovate  and  not  in  the 
least  degree  emarginate.     And  I  possess  also  a  specimen  of 
V.  hirsuta,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh,  on  which 
there  is  a  small  capsule,  slightly  emarginate.    I  regard  them 
as  constituting  only  one  species  in  nature.  Even  Mr.  Babing- 
ton  unites  them,  although  it  is  done  under  the  saving  clause, 
applied  to  V.  hirsuta,  "  probably  a  distinct  species,  since  it 
retains  its  characters  in  cultivation."    The  varieties  of  Betula 
alba  afford  another  example.    Betula  glxUinosa  (Fries)  is  said, 
in  the  Manual  of  British  Botany,  to  be  readily  distinguished 
from  B.  alba,  by  its  "  cordate-ovate"  leaves,  those  of  the 
letter     being    "  rhomboid-triangular/'      Betula  pubescens 
(Ehrb.)  is  there  described  as  a  variety  of  B.  glutinosa,  known 
by  its  downy  leaves,  peduncles  and  young  twigs.      Now,  the 
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fact  is,  that  the  young  plants  of  B.  alba  bear  completely  cor- 
date leaves :  the  leading  shoots  of  older  trees,  as  well  as  the 
fast-growing  shoots  which  come  from  lopped  branches  or 
the  lower  part  of  old  stems,  also  produce  cordate  leaves; 
while  the  weaker,  and  often  drooping  twigs  on  the  very  same 
trees,  are  clothed  with  rhomboid  or  triangular  leaves.  More- 
over, the  leaves  and  bark  of  the  young  plants  are  usually,  if 
not  always,  pubescent,  as  also  is  the  case  with  those  of  strong 
shoots  on  grown  trees.  These  facts  lead  to  the  presumption 
of  Betula  alba,  fflutinosa,  and  pubescent  being  only  forms  of 
a  single  natural  species.  Of  the  alleged  difference  in  the 
fruit  and  serratures  of  the  leaves,  I  will  state  something  here- 
after. 

Fifthly,  the  remarks  on  Betula  alba  naturally  lead    to 
another  rule  5  namely,  that  contrasts  of  characters  should  be 
made  between  parts  which  are  at  equal  stages  of  growth,  and 
under  equal  conditions  of  luxuriance  :  if  made  otherwise, 
they  are  likely  to  .prove  fallacious.     Thus,  it  is  stated  that 
the  style  of  Erica  Mackaii  is  "  protruded;"  that  of  Erica  Tc- 
tralix  being  "  usually  included."      In  E.  Tetralix  (and  pro- 
bably in  E.  Mackaii)  the  corolla  and  pistillum  are  equal  when 
the  flower  first  opens,  the  pistillum  gradually  elongating 
afterwards  until  the  corolla  fades,  when  the  style  is  protruded 
by  about  a  fourth  of  its  length.     The  included  or  protruded 
style  is  thus  a  condition  of  age,  and  valueless  as  a  distinctive 
character.      As    an  example  of  the  propriety  of   making 
contrasts  only  between  plants  or  parts  in  equal  conditions  of 
luxuriance,  I  will  take   Cerastium  alpinum  and    Cerastntm 
latifolium,  of  the  British  Flora.    In  the  Manual,  the  latter 
is  reduced  (incorrectly,  I  think)  to  a  variety  of  C.  alpinum; 
but  they  are  both  shortly  described  there,  and  in  their  de- 
scriptions it  is  stated  that  the  stems   of  C.  alpinum  are 
"  mostly  simple,"  those  of  C.  latifolium  "  branched."    On 
the  contrary,  it  is  said  in  the  British  Flora,  that  C.  alpinum 
is  "  much  branched."    The  fact  is,  both  species  are  much 
branched ;  C  alpinum,  perhaps  the  most  so :  and  when  grow- 
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ing  free  from  other  herbage,  this  latter  species  forms  dense 
cushion-like  masses,  such  as  we  see  formed  by  Saxifraga 
hypnoides  or  Sedum  reflexum  under  the  like  circumstances. 
But  if  a  starved  or  half-smothered  plant  of  C.  alpinum  should 
be  compared  with  a  healthy  and  free-growing  plant  of 
C.  latifolium,  doubtless  the  terms  "  branched"  and  "  simple" 
might  be  found  applicable  enough. 

Sixthly,  characters  should  as  little  as  possible  be  taken 
from  conditions  which  are  known  to  be  very  variable  in  other 
plants,  and  more  particularly,  if  known  to  be  inconstant  in 
species  nearly  allied  to  those  under  consideration.  Appen- 
dages of  the  cuticle,  for  example,  as  hairs  and  aramenta,  are 
very  uncertain.  Bromus  mollis  and  B.  racetnosus  may  be 
regarded  as  book  species,  separated  almost  solely  by  the 
presence  or  absence  of  pubescence,  which  varies  much  in 
these  and  allied  species :  even  B.  commutatus  and  B,  secalinus, 
usually  described  as  being  glabrous,  are  not  invariably 
*o  in  nature.  We  have  another  example  of  inconstancy,  in 
the  awns  of  grasses.  Lolium  multiflorum  has  been  distin- 
guished from  L.  perenne  by  its  awned  flowers.  But  the 
Analogy  of  Lolium  temulenlum  and  L.  arvense  suggests  the 
weakness  of  that  character;  and  finding  the  other  alleged 
distinctions  unsound,  I  must  now  look  upon  L.  multiflorum 
as  a  book  species  only,  properly  reduced  to  the  natural  spe- 
cies L.  perenne.  Again,  the  length  of  the  internodes  is  a  very 
changeable  character  in  plants.  Polygonum  maritimum  and 
P.  Roberti  (Lois.  Br.  Fl.)  are  in  part  distinguished  by  the 
relative  length  of  their  stipules  and  internodes,  acknowledged 
to  be  variable  in  these  plants,  and  particularly  variable  in  the 
allied  species,  P.  aviculare.  I  suspect  P.  Roberti  to  be  only 
a  book  species,  which  should  be  received  rather  as  a  variety 
of  P.  maritimum.  So,  also,  I  would  say  that  a  little  more  or 
less  of  membrane  in  the  bracts  and  sepals  of  the  genus 
Cerastium  is  a  very  insufficient  character  for  specific  distinc- 
tions. The  half-membranous  bracts,  said  to  distinguish 
C.  semidecandrum  from  C.  atrovirens  and  other  alleged  species, 
would  go  to  disunite  plants  which  grow  intermixed,  and  are  in 
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all  other  respects  "  as  like  as  two  peas  in  a  pod."  But  in  the 
whole  range  of  botanical  characters  we  could  scarce  find 
better  examples  of  inconstancy,  than  are  seen  in  the  form  and 
toothing  of  the  perigone  in  the  genus  Atriplex,  which  are, 
nevertheless,  made  grounds  for  distinction  between  book 
species. 

It  would  be  easy  to  extend  these  remarks  on  the  distinc- 
tion of  species  in  books  and  in  nature,  by  suggesting  other 
rules,  applicable  in  some  degree,  as  tests  of  the  validity 
of  book  species;  but  they  are  already  longer  than  was 
wished  or  anticipated,  when  I  began  to  put  them  on  paper. 
It  is  hoped  that  they  may  prepare  the  way  for  proper 
inferences,  (as  I  conceive  them  to  be),  respecting  the  limits  of 
certain  species,  in  which  variations  have  been  observed  from 
the  characters  commonly  assigned  to  them  in  books ;  more 
particularly  in  the  two  recent  works  on  the  plants  of  Britain, 
to  which  I  have  already  several  times  alluded.  Such  varia- 
tions must  be  reserved  for  another  occasion ;  though  some  of 
them,  it  may  be  seen,  have  incidentally  been  mentioned 
here,  as  illustrations  of  my  grounds  for  rejecting  some  species 
and  some  specific  characters  which  are  now  admitted  by 
other  botanists. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  as  well  confess  at  once,  that  I  have 
been  urged  to  write  upon  this  subject,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  impediments  which  mere  book  species  prove  to  me, 
in  prosecuting  a  favourite  department  of  botanical  science ; 
namely,  inquiries  concerning  the  geographical  relations  of 
plants.  True  lists  of  species,  both  as  regards  their  names 
and  their  distinctness  in  nature,  are  essential  to  such  in- 
quiries ;  and  yet  it  is  impossible  to  make  them  true,  while 
describers  of  plants  are  so  continually  changing  both  names 
and  species  in  their  books.  Fortunately,  they  cannot  change 
the  species  in  nature  also,  if  permanently  distinct  species  do 
certainly  exist. 
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On  the  Embryo  o/Tropcbolum  Majus.  By  W.  Wilson,  Esq. 

{With  two  plates.    Tab.  XXII.  XXIII.)* 

Two  essays  on  this  subject  have  already  appeared  before  the 
botanical  world;  the  first  by  Schleiden,  embodied  in  his 
memoir  on  the  ovule  of  Phan£rogames,  in  support  of  his 
novel  anti-sexual  theory ;  the  other  by  Herbert  Giraud,  M.D., 
in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Linneean  Society  for  Feb.  1842, 
p.  123 ;  and  as  both  of  them  are  materially  erroneous,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  a  critical  examination  of  the  labours  of  these, 
my  precursors,  in  conjunction  with  a  true  account  of  the 
structure  of  the  Embryo. 

Let  me  observe,  by  way  of  preface,  that  I  have  spent 
some  time  in  researches  of  this  kind  with  the  same  design  as 
that  which  actuated  Dr.  Giraud,  and  that  I  first  entered  on 
the  study  of  this  particular  plant  with  the  full  expectation  of 
confirming,  rather  than  of  disproving  his  statements.  In  this 
I  was  disappointed,  and  I  have,  in  consequence,  addressed 
myself  to  the  arduous  task  of  thoroughly  investigating  this 
very  remarkable  subject.  My  labour  has  been  well  rewarded, 
and  the  results  are  the  more  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they 
furnish  the  strongest  argument  I  can  ever  hope  to  bring 
against  the  theory  of  Schleiden.  If  an  observer  overlooks  or 
misconceives  things  which  are  obvious  and  tangible,  his 
statements  in  reference  to  what  is  so  recondite  as  to  be 
hidden  from  those  who  review  his  labours,  far  from  supplying 
a  solid  basis  whereon  to  found  a  theory  opposed  to  all 
-analogy,  may  be  safely  disregarded.  Embryogeny  seems  to 
be,  as  yet,  a  science  "far  more  fertile  in  inductions  than  in 
facts ;"  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Schleiden  has  ventured  to 
theorize  in  opposition  to  facts,  which  he  might  easily  have 
discovered,  if  he  had  been  only  a  little  more  scrupulous  and 
diligent.    I  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  translation  of 

•  By  mistake  the  numbers  on  the  plates  are  Tab.  xx*  and  xxi.    The 
leader  is  requested  to  correct  them. 
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Schleiden's  Memoir,  given  in  Annates  des  Sciences  NatureUes, 
Tom.  ii.,  particularly  to  p.  140,  and  the  figures  illustrative  of 
Tropceolum  majus ;  as  it  is  only  through  that  medium  that  I 
know  anything  of  Schleiden's  previous  labours. 

Both  Schleiden  and  Giraud  assert  that  there  is  a  visible 
conducting  channel  of  tissue  from  the  style,  through  the 
carpellary  cavity,  as  far  as  the  exostome.  After  very  careful 
scrutiny,  I  find  not  the  smallest  evidence  to  support  this 
statement.  To  prove  these  observers  absolutely  in  the 
wrong,  is,  of  course,  impossible ;  but  in  the  same  mode  that  I 
impeach  Schleiden's  testimony,  I  may  argue  against  that  of 
Giraud.  He  states  that  the  nucleus  is  covered  by  only  one 
integument ;  but  the  ovule  unquestionably  consists  of  two, 
viz.,  the  primine  and  secundine,  the  latter  of  which  projects 
beyond  the  primine  to  form  the  micropyle>  and  although 
these  coats  are  blended  below,  they  are  decidedly  separate  at 
the  top  of  the  ovule.  It  is  more  difficult  to  discern  the  exact 
limit  between  the  secundine  and  the  nucleus.  The  existence 
of  the  latter  is  most  apparent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  ovule, 
where  it  forms  a  yellowish  flask-shaped  body,  more  opaque 
than  the  surrounding  mass.  Schleiden's  fig.  40  does  not 
faithfully  represent  it.  The  internal  cavity  is  nearly  as  it  is 
exhibited  in  that  figure;  but  its  apex  reaches  higher  up, 
almost  to  the  micropyle,  and  it  is  lined  throughout  with  a 
very  delicate  lax  membrane,  which  is  the  Embryo-sac.  It  is 
that  which  encloses,  and  immediately  surrounds  the  oblong 
body  from  which  is  produced  the  nascent  embryo,  at  the  period 
when  it  first  becomes  intelligible,  namely,  some  days  after 
fecundation,  and  only  a  short  time  before  the  faded  corolla 
falls  away,  a  period  not  well  marked  in  Giraud's  paper.  I 
cannot  find  any  proof,  in  all  my  numerous  investigations,  of 
the  introversion  of  the  sac  embryonnaire,  in  the  manner 
assumed  by  Schleiden ;  and  in  this  plant  his  hypothesis  is 
quite  contradicted  by  the  fact  that  when  the  embryo  has 
descended  halfway  down  the  cavity,  the  pedicel  which  sup- 
ports it  is  still  surrounded  by  the  lax  membrane :  this  fea- 
ture may  easily  escape  the  notice  of  an  incautious  or  unskilful 
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observer,  on  account  of  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  mem* 
brane,  but  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  it  exists. 

In  Giraud's  "fourth  period"  after  impregnation,  the 
primary  utricle,  at  its  lower  extremity,  next  to  the  base  of  the 
nucleus,  is  said  to  b6  terminated  by  a  spherical  mass  of  cells, 
constituting  the  first  trace  of  the  embryo ;"  and  its  upper  por- 
tion u  at  this  period  assumes  the  character  of  the  suspensor," 
(Mirbel)  which  subsequently  protrudes  its  upper  extremity 
€€  through  the  apex  of  the  embryo-sac,  the  apex  of  the 
nucleus,  and  the  micropyle;"  and  from  this  extremity  a 
number  of  cells  "  hang  loosely  in  the  passage  leading  to  the 
conducting  tissue  of  the  style." 

The  Embryo  makes  its  first  appearance  at  the  top,  and  not 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cavity  of  the  nucleus ; — when  it  has 
reached  the  lower  part  of  the  ovule  it  is  in  a  state  consi- 
derably advanced,  and  is  no  longer  spherical. 

In  describing  the  Embryo,  and  its  process,  according  to 
Schleiden,  the  primary  article  consists  of  an  oblong  cellular 
body  (the  extremity  of  a  pollen  tube),  with  a  lateral  branch 
which  bears  the  rudimentary  embryo  at  its  extremity.  The 
whole  is  at  first  enclosed  within  the  ovule,  but  subsequently 
"  the  coats  of  the  ovule  which  cover  it  are  obliterated ;''  and 
while  the  lateral  branch  of  this  cellular  body  develops  in  the 
cavity  of  the  ovule  to  form  the  embryo,  the  residue  grows 
outside,  and  expands  into  a  cellular  circumambient  thread. 
The  truth  is,  that  this  cellular  body  neither  protrudes  from 
the  tnicropyle ;  nor  does  it  gain  an  outlet  in  consequence  of 
the  obliteration  or  "  resorption"  of  the  coats  of  the  ovule : — 
on  the  contrary,  it  per/orates  the  coats  of  the  ovule  immedi- 
ately below  the  micropyle,  on  the  side  most  remote  from  the 
axis  of  the  flower ;  and  instead  of  "  loosely  hanging  cells  in 
the  passage  leading  to  the  conducting  tissue  of  the  style,"  I 
find  a  second  process  on  the  side  next  the  axis  of  the  carpella, 
which  passes  below  the  micropyle,  into  the  cellular  tissue 
which  constitutes  the  neck  of  the  ovule  (containing  amylon), 
and  then  proceeds  down  a  minute  channel  in  the  substance  of 
the  carpellary  integument  parallel  with  the  axis,  ultimately 
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reaching  to  a  pore  situated  at  the  lowest  point  of  attachment 
of  the  carpel  to  the  receptacle.  The  part  where  the  three 
branches  unite  is  swelled  into  a  roundish  knob,  containing  in 
its  centre  a  mass  of  peculiarly  formed  tissue  which  at  length 
becomes  opaque. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  these  two  processes  fulfil 
the  office  of  rootlets  in  the  first  stage  of  germination,  while 
the  embryo  is  still  enclosed  within  the  carpellary  integument ; 
and  that  if  the  latter  were  removed  before  the  time  of 
growth,  the  seed  would  fail,  in  consequence  of  the  injury 
which  would  almost  inevitably  be  sustained  by  these  root- 
lets. One  of  them  would  necessarily  be  broken  off.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether,  in  germination,  both 
the  processes  pass  out  as  rootlets  from  the  pore. 

The  following  details,  with  figures  taken  from  actual  dis- 
sections, will  supply  what  is  wanting  to  complete  my  descrip- 
tion* 

Tab.  XXIL 

Fig.  1. — Shews  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  young  carpel, 
from  a  newly  expanded  flower : — a,  in  this,  and  in  all  the 
other  figures,  indicates  the  micropyle  of  the  ovule;  b.  the 
primine  or  outer  integument ;  c.  the  nucleus  ;  d.  cavity  of 
the  nucleus. 

Fig.  2.  Another  carpel  rather  more  advanced;  d,  marks 
the  place  where  the  rudiment  of  the  embryo  first  ap- 
pears. 

Fig.  3.  The  oblong  body  from  which  arises  the  embryo 
from  the  last  figure,  (highly  magnified).  It  is  enclosed  in  the 
membrane  (embryo-sac),  which  lines  the  cavity  of  the 
nucleus  throughout  its  entire  length. 

Fig.  4.  The  micropyle;  from  fig.  2,  more  highly  magnified. 
It  is  formed  of  the  thickened  and  indurated  mouth  of  the 
secundine,  and  is  of  a  yellowish  colour;  d,  the  apex  of 
the  embryo-sac,  containing  the  embryo  in  a  rudimentary 
state. 

Fig.  5.  The  oblong  bpdy,  now  become  evidently  branched, 
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at  whose  lowest  extremity  is  found  the  nascent  embryo, 
with  a  portion  of  its  sac,  from  a  flower  after  the  corolla 
is  withered. 

Fig.  6.  This  section  shows  the  upper  part  of  an  ovule  in  a 
more  advanced  state ;  e,  the  globular  extremity  which  after- 
wards becomes  the  embryo.  The  processes  above  it  are 
still  enclosed  within  the  coats  of  the  ovule ;  /,  the  process 
which  perforates  the  coats  of  the  ovule.  A  separate  repre- 
sentation of  these  parts  is  given  at  fig.  8. 

Fig.  7*  Section  shewing  a  carefully  drawn  representation 
of  the  placental  tissue,  through  which  the  process  from  the 
embryo  finds  its  way  towards  g,  and  subsequently  extends- its 
course,  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the  carpella,  to  A,  along 
a  channel  lying  within  the  carpellary  integument ;  t  indicates 
the  place  where  Schleiden  and  Giraud  imagine  the  existence 
of  "  the  conducting  channel''  from  the  style  to  the  micro* 
pyle ;  v,  in  this,  and  in  other  figures,  shows  the  bundle  of 
vascular  tissue  which  proceeds  from  A,  the  lowest  point  of  at- 
tachment of  the  carpel,  to  »,  the  base  of  the  ovule. 

Tab.  XXIII. 

Fig.  8.  Section  of  a  carpel  still  more  advanced:  the 
branch,  /,  has  perforated  the  coats  of  the  ovule,  below  the 
micropyle,  a  ;  the  natural  size  of  the  carpel  is  shewn  at  fig.  9. 
The  albuminous  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  now  become  cor- 
rugated, and  the  embryo-sac  is  continuous  with  it,  following 
all  its  convolutions. 

Fig.  9.  Section  of  a  carpel  still  more  advanced,  shewing  a 
section  of  the  young  embryo,  with  rudimentary  cotyledons 
and  plumule;  also  the  two  root-like  processes,  which  have 
now  attained  their  full  length.  The  circumambient  process, 
which  has  passed  down  the  external  face  of  the  ovule  to  its 
base,  has  in  this  instance  penetrated  the  tissue  of  the  carpel 
at  o  i  g  is  the  prolongation  of  the  process  marked  in  the  last 
figure,  with  the  same  letter. 

Fig.  10.  Section  of  a  carpel  nearly  ripe.    Here,  the  upper 
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part  of  the  ovule  has  become  much  bent  and  elongated ;  so 
that  the  micropyle,  a,  is  inconspicuous.  The  substance  of  the 
nucleus  is  nearly  obliterated,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity 
is  much  corrugated.  At  the  point  where  the  embryo,  e,  is 
connected  with  the  root-like  process  at  /,  the  latter  is  firm 
and  somewhat  tuberculated.  It  thence  becomes  attenuated 
into  a  cellular  thread,  whose  course  may  be  traced  to  k, 
where,  from  a  tumid  knob,  two  branches  are  sent  off,  the 
one  (/)  round  the  seed  on  the  external  face,  within  the  car- 
pellary  integument;  the  other,  {g)>  passes  down  a  narrow 
channel  in  the  substance  of  the  carpel,  to  A,  the  lowest  point 
of  junction  with  the  receptacle,  where  there  is  a  small  pore ; 
f,  is  a  portion  of  the  style.  The  radicle  of  the  embryo  is 
covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  which  arises  from  the  base,  /. 
In  an  early  stage,  this  membrane  probably  covers  the  whole 
of  the  embryo,  properly  so  called,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  the  true  vesicule  primordiale  of  MirbeL  In  one 
example,  an  embryo  was  seen  fixed  and  detained  in  the 
position  marked  m,  abortive,  but  in  a  state  of  considerable 
development,  while  the  cavity  below,  equally  large  with  that 
here  represented,  was  filled  only  with  liquid. 

Fio.  11.  The  process  from  the  embryo,  at  its  junction 
with  the  radicle,  more  highly  magnified  than  at  4  ia  the  last 
figure.  The  embryo  has  been  detached,  in  order  to  show  the 
membrane,/?,  which  surrounds  the  radicle. 

In  conclusion,  let  me,  with  Mirbel  and  Spach,  strongly 
urge  the  adoption  of  a  scrupulous  and  well-regulated  method 
of  conducting  these  and  similar  investigations.  I  do  not  he- 
sitate to  declare,  that  more  will  be  learned  by  a  good  mani- 
pulator, under  an  ordinary  lens>  than-  by  the  possessor  of  the 
best  microscope,  who  is  unskilled  or  careless  in  the  employ-* 
ment  of  dissecting  instruments.  It  is  while  the  parts  are  in 
a  state  of  mobility ;  not  after  the  dissections  are  made,  and 
in  a  state  of  rest,  that  we  acquire  just  ideas  of  structure  and  of 
form.  The  fingers,  the  organ  of  touch,  are  essential  to  the 
attainment  of  correct  views  of  things  too  small  for  the  naked 
eye;  and  never  should  the  visual  organ  alone  be  trusted  in 
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the  determination  of  microscopic  subtleties.  If  the  observer's 
eye  be  not  constantly  aided  and  educated  with  his  hands,  he 
is  almost  certain  to  be  misled ;  though  few  persons,  as  yet, 
seem  to  be  aware  of  the  fact;  and  to  their  ignorance  may  be 
attributed  not  a  few  of  the  errors  which  appear  in  print,  even 
at  the  present  day.  To  those  who  practically  acknowledge 
the  justice  of  these  remarks,  and  to  them  only,  the  preceding 
memoir  is  now  submitted. 

W.  Wilson. 

Warrington,  Nov.  12, 1843. 


Notices  of  some  Brazilian  Fungi.  By  the  Rev.  M.  J* 
Berkeley,  M.A.,  F.L.S. ;  being  a  sequel  to  the  Contribu- 
tions towards  a  Flora  op  Brazil,  by  G.  Gardner,  Esq, 

{With  a  Plate.    Tab.  XXIV.)* 

1.  Agaricus  (Lepiota)  cepastipes,  Sow.  Fr.  Ep.  p.  17* 
On  sandy  ground.     Oeiras,  Prov.  of  Piauhy. 
Resembling    very    closely  the    form  represented  in  FL 

Dan.  t.  1798.  The  color  of  the  whole,  when  gathered,  was 
sulphur-yellow.  The  gills  are  truly  remote  ;  the  stem, 
which  is  equal  and  slender,  not  sunk  into  the  pileus  ;  the  ring 
erect  and  persistent,  and  the  scales  of  the  pileus  strongly 
marked.  Sporidia  yellow,  elliptic,  rather  large,  nearly  colour- 
less when  seen  by  transmitted  light. 

2.  A.  (Tricholoma)  prcegrandis,  n.  s.  pileo  convexo  umbi- 
licato  demum  expanso  viscidulo  glabro  valde  carnoso ;  stipite 
valido  deorsum  incrassato  bulboso  solido  intus  fibroso,  extus 
subcartilagineo ;  lamellis  adnatis  confertis  postice  leviter  ro- 
tundatis,  antice  falcatis. 

Grassy  places.    Minas  Geraes.    Oct.  1840. 

Pileus   8-9  inches  in  diameter,  convex,  umbilicate  even 

•  By  an  oversight,  the  numbering  on  the  following  plates  it  erroneous  ' 
and  the  subscribers  are  requested  to  correct  them.  Tab.  xxii  should  be  xxi. 
—Tab.  ix., xxii.,— Tab,  xxi.,  xxiii.,— and  Tab.  xxiii.  should  be  xxiv. 
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when  of  a  considerable  size*  at  length  expanded,  quite 
smooth,  soiled  with  portions  of  dead  grass,  &c.,  adhering  to 
it ;  flesh  thick. 

Stem  7-8  inches  high,  l\  inch  thick  in  the  centre,  2£-3 
inches  thick  at  the  base,  which  is  incrassated  and  bulbous, 
somewhat  rooting,  and  retaining  a  quantity  of  earth  round  it, 
by  means  of  its  cottony  mycelium,  solid,  stringy  within,  ex- 
ternally smooth,  subcartilaginous. 

Oills  moderately  broad,  attached  and  slightly  rounded 
behind,  falcate  in  front.  The  colour  of  the  whole  in  a  dry 
state  is  a  dull  umber ;  the  stem  and  gills  being  darker.  Un- 
fortunately, no  notes  were  preserved  of  its  condition  when 
gathered. 

This  magnificent  species  has  the  habit  of  Ag.  grammopo- 
dius,  which,  however,  it  exceeds  in  size.  It  belongs,  with  it, 
to  the  section  Tricholomata  Hygrophana  of  Fries'  Epicrisis. 
Like  too  many  exotic  species,  it  is  necessarily  imperfectly 
defined,  but  it  is  too  remarkable  to  omit  altogether. 

3.  A.  (Clitocybe)  rheicolor,  Berk.  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hut., 
vol.  2.  p.  376. 

On  a  rotten  tree.    Minas.     Oct.  1840. 

4.  A.  (Marasmius)  ferrugineus,  n.  s.,  pileo  membranaceo 
convexo  plicato  croceo-ferrugineo,  stipite  gracili  torto  cinereo- 
fusco  glabro  nitidiusculo ;  basi  orbiculari  pilosiusculo ; 
lamellis  pallidis,  interstitiis  venosis  postice  attenuatis. 

On  the  bark  of  a  rotten  tree.     Minas. 

Pileus  l£-3  lines  broad,  convex,  membranaceous,  plicate, 
yellow,  ferruginous,  extremely  minutely  wrinkled  when  dry,  so 
as  to  appear  pulverulent.  Stem  £-J  of  an  inch  high,  \  of  a 
line  thick,  cinereous-brown,  compressed,  twisted,  shining, 
smooth  with  a  glaucous  tinge,  which  arises  from  extremely 
minute  globules,  visible  only  under  a  high  magnifier;  at- 
tached by  a  little  downy  bulb.*  Gills  pallid,  few,  attenuated 
behind,  nearly  free,  with  broad  veiny  interstices.  The  exact 
form  of  the  gills  and  the  mode  of  attachment  are  scarcely  de- 
terminable. 

This  charming  little    species   is    allied  very  closely  to 
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Ag.  hamatocqpAahts,  Mont,  and  A.  atroruben*y  Berk.,  but  i» 
very  distinct  from  either,  being  a  much  smaller  species,  with 
a  differently  coloured  pileus.  The  stem  is  precisely  like  that 
of  Ag.  hamatocephalus.  The  nearest  ally  amongst  European 
species  is,  perhaps,  Ag.  j  unci  cola,  Ag.  bambusinus,  Fr.  is 
too  imperfectly  described  to  form  an  accurate  opinion  as  to 
its  affinities. 

5.  Ag.  (Marasmius)  fmtiusculu8yn.  s.,  pileo  plano-umbilicato 
albido  rugoso ;  stipite  gracili  cinereo-velutino  supra  incrassato 
glabrescente  rufoj  lamellis  pallidis,  acute  decurrentibus, 
interstitiis  plerumque  leevibus. 

On  rootlets  with  the  foregoing  species.    Minas. 
Pileus  i  of  an  inch  broad,  plane  depressed  and  umbilicate, 
or  even  somewhat  infandibuliform,  dirty  white,  rugose. 

Stem  about J  of  an  inch  high,  J  of  a  line  thick,  not  rooting, 
but  attached  exactly  as  in  Ag.  stipitarius;  clothed  with  very 
short  cinereous  velvety  down,  slightly  incrassated  above, 
where  it  is  at  length  smooth  and  rufous. 

Gills  pallid,  acutely  decurrent,  with  their  interstices,  for  < 
the  most  part,  even. 

Allied  to  Ag.  (Marasmius)  fcetidu*.  The  specimens  are 
few,  and  not  in  so  good  condition  as  might  be  wished,  but 
the  characters  are  so  marked,  that  there  will  be  little  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  this  species. 

6.  Ag,  (Omphalia)  Gardneri^  Berk,  in  Hook.  Joum.  of 
Bot.,vol.  2.  p.  427. 

On  the  leaves  of  a  palm  called  Pindoba.  Natividade. 
Province  of  Goyaz.    Dec.  1 839. 

7.  Ag.  (Omphalia)  spaniophyllus,  n.  s.,  membranaceus ; 
pileo  renifbrmi  brunneo  glabro;  stipite  brevissimo  laterali 
pulverulento  brunneolo;  lamellis  3-6  ventricosis  luteo-pal- 
Hdis,  interstitiis  leevibus. 

On  splinters  of  wood  in  the  Forests.  Natividade.  Nov.  1839. 

Pileus  2*3  lines  across,  reniform,  smooth,  membranaceous, 
brown ;  stem  extremely  short,  lateral,  brownish,  pulverulent ; 
gills  about  five,  ventricose,  pallid  yellow,  with  their  inter- 
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slices  quite  smooth.    The  hymenium,  in  perfect  specimens, 
resembles  that  of  Stereum  hrrsutum. 

Closely  related  to  Ag.  merulintis,  Mont.,  but  differing  in 
the  colour  of  the  pileus.  There  is  also  a  peculiar  appearance 
about  the  hymenium  of  this  species,  which  is  not  easily 
expressed  in  words.  It  occurs  also  in  Guiana,  whence  it  has 
been  sent  by  Schomburgk. 

8.  Lentinus  Lecomtei,  Fr.  Ep.  p.  388. 

On  a  rotten  tree.  Atrial  das  Merces,  Minas  Geraes* 
Oct.  1840,  with  Lenzites  applanata* 

9.  L.  viUosus,  Fr.Ep.  p.  388. 

Minas.  Oct  1840.  Serra  de  Araripe.  Prov.  of  Ceara* 
Answering  exactly  to  the  description  of  Fries  in  the 
Epicrisis.  This  species,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  of 
the  genus,  is  generally  regarded  on  the  continent  as 
L.  Berterii,  but  it  is  certainly  not  the  species  characterised  in 
the  Epicrisis,  though  it  may  possibly  be  the  plant  of  Sprengel. 
Lentinus  viUosus,  Fr.  has  white  distant  gills,  and  curled 
,  bristles  on  the  pileus ;  Lentinus  Berterii,  Fr.  has,  on  the  con- 
trary, crowded  cervino-pallid  gills,  and  the  bristles  straight. 

10.  L.  Swart ziu  Berk.  L.  crinitus,  Berk,  in  Ann.  of  Nat. 
HisL,  vol.  10,  p.  370.     Tab.  9,  fig  2. 

Brazil. 

The  species  brought  by  Swartzfrom  Jamaica,  which  I  have 
described  and  figured  from  an  authentic  specimen  in  the  place 
above  cited,  is  what  Fries  has  characterised  as  L.  crinitus ; 
but  an  inspection  of  the  specimen  of  Agaricus  crinitus,  in 
the  Linnean  Herbarium,  which  is  in  very  good  condition, 
shows  that  the  plant  of  Swartz  is  different.  I  have  therefore 
named  the  present  species  after  its  original  discoverer.  I 
shall  hope  to  take  another  opportunity  of  examining  the 
synonyms  of  the  plant  of  Linnaeus,  which  is  larger,  and 
certainly  the  same  with  what  Brown  has  figured  in  the  His- 
tory of  Jamaica. 

11.  Ir.  tener,  Klotzsch.  Fr.  Ep.p.  389. 
Organ  Mountains. 
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This  species  approaches  very  near  to  the  true  L.  crinitus 
and  L.  Swartzii.  I  suspect  that  Klotzsch  has  made  some 
mistake  as  to  the  habitat,  no  such  species  from  New  Orleans 
existing  in  the  herbarium  of  Sir  W.  Hooker.  There  is,  how* 
ever,  the  greatest  difficulty  in  understanding  Klotssch's 
species  of  Lentinus,  from  his  having  named  the  species  in 
the  herbarium,  differently  from  those  which  he  has  published 
in  the  Linncea ;  and  having  transmitted  to  Fries  the  species 
so  published,  under  wrong  names.  Nothing  can  settle  the 
points  of  difficulty  except  an  inspection  of  the  Herbarium  at 
Berlin,  in  which  he  informs  us  he  has  deposited  specimens. 

12.  L.  crampes,  n.  s.,  pileo  infundibuliformi  ochraceo- 
cervino  centro  nigro-squamoso,  versus  marginem  filis  densis 
oervinis  circinatis  vestito ;  stipite  brevi  crasso  badio  minute 
squamuloso;  lameUis  pallido-albis,  confertis  decurrentibus 
postice  anastomo8antibus  denticulatis. 

Minas  Geraes.    Oct.  1840. 

Pileus  2\  inches  broad,  infundibuliform,  ochraceous,  fawn- 
coloured,  cracked  in  the  centre,  and  adorned  with  little  black 
scales,  formed  of  fasciculate  hairs ;  towards  the  margin, 
clothed  with  dense  crisped  tawny  flocci;  margin  slightly 
involute* 

Stem  short  and  thick,  f  of  an  inch  long,  £  an  inch  thick, 
obese,  bay  brown,  with  a  few  minute  scales. 

Gills  crowded,  pallid,  slightly  denticulate,  decurrent,  anas- 
tomosing at  the  base. 

Distinguished  from  the  allied  species,  L.  eritdtus  and  tener, 
by  its  short  thick  stem,  and  other  characters  of  less  conse- 
quence. 

13.  L.  velutinxti,  Fr.  Ep.p.  392. 
Minas  Geraes. 

The  most  beautiful  species  in  the  genus,  but  extremely  va- 
riable in  size, 

14.  L.  albidusy  n.  s.,  albidus,  ceespitosus ;  pileis  excentricis, 
tenuibus  subelongatis  depressiusculis  glabris;  lamellis 
tntegerrimis  acute  decurrentibus  ;  stipitibus  gracilibus 
deorsum  attenuate  albo-pruinatis  glabris. 
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On  a  lime  tree.    Inficionado.    Oct.  1840. 

Casspitose,  dirty  white ;  pileus  l|-2  inches  broad  excentric, 
sub-elongated,  very  slightly  depressed  behind,  quite  smooth, 
and  free  from  striae. 

Stems  1£  inch  high,  about  2  lines  thick,  more  or  less 
connate,  firm,  pruinose,  attenuated  below  from  their  crowded 
habit. 

Gills  rather  broad,  acutely  decurrent,  quite  entire. 

This  specimen  approaches  somewhat  to  Lentinus  JriabiUs 
and  L.  Sajor  Caju,  but  it  is  distinguished  at  once  from  the 
former,  by  its  not  being  umbilicato-pervious,  and  from  the 
latter,  by  its  not  being  umbilicate  or  sub-infundibuliform, 
and  by  its  long  stem.  The  same  species,  or  one  very  closely 
allied,  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  have  seen 
what  appears  to  be  the  same,  from  other  quarters. 

15.  L.  submembranaceus,  n.  s.,  albidus;  pileo  excentrico 
suborbiculari,  demum  subdepresso  lobato-fisso,  glabro  margine 
submembranaceo ;  stipite  deorsum  subeequali  cartilagineo- 
corticate  rimosulo  ;  lamellis  latiusculis  decurrentibus. 

On  a  dead  tree  near  Pinanga.    Minas  Geraes.   Oct.  1840. 

Gregarious,  dirty  white.  Pileus  1  £-4  inches  broad,  excen- 
tric orbicular  smooth,  at  length  more  or  less  lobed  and  split, 
slightly  depressed  behind,  but  not  umbilicate;  margin  ex- 
tremely thin,  and  almost  membranaceous. 

Stem  1 }  of  an  inch  long,  1-5  lines  thick,  nearly  equal, 
sometimes,  however,  incrassated  at  the  base,  coated  with  a 
cartilaginous  bark,  in  which  are  numerous  minute  fissures. 

Gills  rather  broad,  decurrent. 

Differing  from  the  foregoing  in  its  thinner  pileus,  and 
generally  equal  cartilaginous,  rimulose  stem.  It  attains 
sometimes,  a  considerable  size,  but  perfect  specimens  occur  as 
small  as  Lentinus  albidus,  and  are  then  with  difficulty  distin- 
guished. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  two  species 
are  really  distinct. 

16.  Lenzites  applanata,  Fr.  Ep.p.  404. 

Goyaz.  Feb.  1840.  Arrial  das  Merces,  Minas  Geraes. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Parahibana.    Oct.  1840. 
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17*  Polyporus  (Mesopus)  lenius,  Berk.  Eng.  Fl.9  vol.  5, 
Part  2,  p.  134. 

On  a  rotten  stem.    Arrial  das  Merces.     Oct  1840. 

This  appears  to  be  precisely  the  same  species  which  occurs 
in  England,  not  ^infrequently,  on  Ulex  Europeeus.  There  is 
not  a  single  distinguishing  character,  at  least,  in  the  dry  spe- 
cimens. 

IS.  P.  (Mesopus)  similis,  n.  s.,  pileo  plano-infundibuliformi 
lento-coriaceo  rigido  glabro  lcevi  margine  ciliato;  stipite 
deorsum  incrassato  velutino  glabrescente ;  pons  parvis  pallidis 
angulatU ;  dissepimentis  tenuissimis  denticulatis. 

On  an  old  tree.    Minas  Oeraes.  Oct.  1840. 

Pileus  1-1  i  inch  broad,  plano-infundibuliforra,  of  a  tough 
coriaceous  substance,  rigid  when  dry,  quite  smooth  except  at 
the  margin,  which  is  ciliated  with  pale  rigid  bristles. 

Stem  |-1  inch  high,  sometimes  equal,  in  general  atte- 
nuated below,  clothed  with  very  short  velvety  down,  which  at 
length  vanishes,  leaving  the  stem  nearly  smooth. 

Pores  small,  pallid,  angular,  sometimes  elongated;  dissepi- 
ments extremely  thin,  more  or  less  torn  and  denticulate.  The 
colour  of  the  pileus  and  stem  is  pallid  umber,  but  is  probably 
different  in  the  recent  plant. 

This  species  is  undoubtedly  near  to  Pol.  brumalis ;  from 
which  it  differs  in  its  more  infundibuliform  pileus,  its  velvety 
root,  squamulose  stem,  its  pallid,  not  white  pores,  and  other 
points.  I  have  seen  no  specimens  of  Pol.  brumalis  which  were 
not  at  once  distinguishable  from  the  present  by  a  peculiar  ap- 
pearance about  the  pores.  The  whole  habit  is  different  from 
that  of  Pol.  Gkdanensis,  Tricholoma,  apalus  and  gracilis,  with 
which  it  agrees  in  the  ciliated  margin,  being  a  far  less  elegant 
species. 

18.  P.  (Mesopus)  apalus,  n.  s.  pileo  plano-umbilicato  gla- 
berrimo  carnoso-lento  submembranaceo  azono,  margine  ci- 
liato; stipite  gracili  eequali  flexuoso  rufo  sericeo-glabro ; 
pons  parvis  subsqualibus  angulatis,  dissepimentis  tenuis- 
simis. 

On  a  rotten  tree.    Minas  Geraes.    Oct.  1840. 
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Pileos  1  inch  broad,  plano-umbilicate,  extremely  thin  and 
delicate,  so  that  the  pores  are  visible  through  it,  even,  not  the 
least  scrobiculate,  zoneless ;  margin  laciniato-pilose. 

Stem  H  inch  high,  J  of  a  line  thick,  rufous,  flexuous, 
smooth,  with  a  few  adpressed  silky  fibrillae. 

Pores  small,  I -80th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  angular,  nearly 
equal,  much  longer  than  the  substance  of  the  pileus ;  disse- 
piments extremely  thin.  The  pores  and  pileus  are  of  a  more 
or  less  ochraceous  tint  In  the  recent  plant,  they  are  probably 
nearly  white. 

This  elegant  species  is  allied  to  P.  Tricholoma  and 
Guianerms,  but  it  differs  from  both  in  its  less  coriaceous 
substance,  and  from  the  former,  in  its  smooth,  not  velvety 
stem. 

Polyporus  gracilis,  KL,  again  agrees  with  it  in  many  points, 
and  it  has  certainly  a  ciliated  margin,  though  this  character  is 
so  obscurely  marked,  that  I  had  overlooked  it,  untif  my 
attention  was  called  to  the  point,  on  comparing  it  with  Pol. 
Guianensis,  and  P.  Tricholoma*  The  pores,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely minute,  and  the  stem  is  not  above  half  as  thick,  and 
the  pileus  but  half  an  irich  broad. 

19.  P.  (Mesopus)  calcigenuAj  n.  s.,  pileotenui  coriaceo  orbi- 
culari  umbilicato,  margine  plus  minus  depresso  subtiliter  ve- 
lutino,  demum  glaberrium  polito  rubro-castaneo  zonato 
rainutissime  striate  ;  stipite  centrali  radicante  ruguloso  sub- 
gracili  crustaceo-corticato  subtiliter  velutino  fusco  intus  molli 
fibroso  ;  poris  mediis  longis  angulatis  dentatis  intus  pal* 
lidis. 

Natividade,  Goyaz.    Nov.-Jan.     On  calcareous  soil. 

Piles  i -1  inch  broad,  thin  coriaceous  orbicular,  umbilicate, 
with  the  margin  depressed  and  extremely  thin,  or  acute  and 
repaud ;  at  first  very  minutely  velvety,  at  length  quite  smooth 
and  shining,  of  a  red  chestnut  brown,  concentrically  zoned, 
and  extremely  minutely  striate  with  innate  fibres  :  substance 
tawny. 

Stem  central,  2  inches  long,  about  1  line  thick,  rooting  at 
the  base,  but  obtuse,   tawny  within,   stuffed  with  spongy 
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spongy  fibres,  coated  with  a  thin  brownish,  crustaoeous  bark, 
which  is  obscurely  velvety* 

Pores  i-2  lines  or  more  long,  v*  of  an  inch  broad,  angular, 
with  the  dissepiments  thick,  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
lower  coat  of  die  pileus,  which  is  paler  than  the  upper  and 
more  tawny  portion.  Some  are  singularly  wrinkled  within, 
but  this  character  is  not  -constant. 

This  is  a  most  interesting  addition  to  the  vast  genus  Poly- 
poms.  It  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  section  as  P.  sacer,  but 
is  distinguished  from  all  the  species  of  the  section  except  that, 
by  its  larger  pores,  and  from  Pol.  sacer  by  its  whole  habit  and 
nature.  If  the  genus  Trametes  be  finally  -established,  this 
-species  must  be  admitted  into  it. 

20.  Pol.  (Pleuropus)  mfernalis,  n.  s.  pileo  flabe&iformi  in- 
tegro  vel  sub-lobato  postice  depresso  tenui  acuto  demuna 
sdbereso-coriaceo  glaberrimo,  kevi,  basi  except!  striato-rugu- 
loso  hepatico-nigro ;  stipite  brevi  laterali  nigro  sursum  incras- 
•aato  punctata)  pulverulent©  $  hymenio  brumieolo:  pons  mi- 
•nutis  rotundis  brevissimis j  margine  sterili. 

On  the  stem  of  an  old  tree.  Atrial  das  Merces.  Prov.  of 
•Minas  Geraes.    Oct.  1840. 

Pileus  S^  inches  broad,  flabelliform,  quite  entire,  or  slightly 
lobed  and  crenate,  marginato  -depressed  behind,  suberoso-co- 
riaceous  when  dry ;  extremely  -smooth  and  even,  except  at  the 
base,  where  it  is  pulverulent,  and  minutely  rugulose  and 
striate;  of  a  black  liver  colour. 

Stem  i-1  inch  long,  i  an  inch  thick,  incrassated  above, 
wrinkled  longitudinally,  and  dotted  with  abortive  pores,  black, 
pulverulent,  white  within. 

Pores  extremely  shallow,  punctiform  ;hymenium  brownish. 

This  very  distinct  species  is  allied  to  Pol.  varius  and  rfsc- 
tyopus. 

21.  P.  (Pleuropus  luteu$,  Nees.  v.  Es.  Fr.  Ep.p.  445. 
A  single  specimen  only,  without  any  special  locality. 

22.  P.  (Apus)  australisy  Fr.  Ep+p.  464. 
Minas  Geraes. 

There  is  also  a  very  beautiful  Polyporus  allied  to  P.  sulpha 
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reus,  of  a  soft  white  substance  within,  externally  smooth,  and 
of  a  beautiful  red-brown.  As,  however,  the  pores  are  not  yet 
formed,  and  there  is  but  a  single  specimen,  I  do  not  venture 
to  name  it* 

23.  P.  (Resupinatus)  xylostromatoides,  n.  s.  albidus  totus 
resupinatus ;  mycelio  molli  elastico  intertexto  demum  pori- 
fero ;  poris  parvis  angulatis  acie  subintegri. 

Minas  Geraes.     Oct.  1840.     On  rotten  wood. 

The  mycelium  exactly  resembles  a  small  thin  portion  of 
Xylostroma  giganteum  ;  white,  closely  interwoven,  and  elastic 
with  no  distinct  border.  This  at  length  produces  pores 
which  are  small,  but  perfectly  visible  to  the  naked  eye9  angu- 
lar, with  the  dissepiments  tolerably  thick,  and  nearly  entire. 
It  at  length  becomes  incorporated  with  the  wood,  and  inse- 
parable. 

24.  Trametes  occidentalism  Fr.  Ep.p.  491. 
Minas  Geraes. 

The  specimens  differ  greatly  from  the  state  first  described 
by  Klotzsch,  but  are  connected  with  it  by  intermediate  forms 
from  Cuba,  of  which  I  have  a  specimen  from  Dr.  Montagne, 
and  others  from  Guiana,  collected  by  Schomburgk.  Mr. 
Gardner's  specimens  are  very  strongly  zoned,  imbricated,  and 
sub  triquetrous,  with  the  substance  more  hard  and  corky. 

25.  T.  Hydnoides,  Fr.  Ep.p.  490. 
Minas  Geraes. 

26.  T.  versatilis,  Berk,  in  Hook.  Journ. 
Var.  minor,  poris  pallidis,  mediis. 

On  a  rotten  tree.     Minas  Geraes. 

The  Brazilian  specimens  differ  from  those  from  the  Plu- 
lippines  and  New  Orleans,  merely  in  the  size  of  the  pores, 
and  their  paler  colour.  The  clothing  of  the  pileus  is  not  al- 
together unlike  that  of  a  Dictyonema. 

27.  Favolus  BraziliensiSj  Fr.  Ep.  p.  498. 

On  the  rotten  trunk  of  a  tree.    Minas  Geraes.     Oct.  1640. 

28.  Stereum  cyathifortne,  Fr.  Ep  p.  545. 
Natividade  Pro  v.  of  Goyaz.     Jan.  1 840. 

29.  S.  nitidtUum,  n.  s.  pileo  infundibuliformi  submembra- 
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naoeo  rigidiusculo  crenato  glabro  nitidulo  zonato  brunneolo ; 
stipite  centrali  tenui j  hymenio  albo. 

On  a  rotten  stick  covered  with  sand,  on  the  bank  of  Rio  de 
Mauvel  Alvez.    Prov.  of  Goyaz.    Oct.  1889. 

Pileus  about  half  an  inch  broad,  infundibuliform,  thin, 
submembranaceous,  but  rather  rigid,  brownish,  with  a  tinge 
of  red,  marked  with  darker  zones,  smooth,  shining. 

Stem  ±-1 J  inch  long,  about  1  line  thick.  Hymenium,  co- 
vering part  only  of  the  under  surface,  white. 

SO.  Dictyonema  8ericeum>  Mont,  (sub  Dichonemate,  in  Bel. 
Voy.  p.  1 55.)    Thelephora  sericea,  Swart z  t 

Organ  mountains. 

The  specimens  are  in  a  high  state  of  fructification,  being 
covered,  on  the  under  side,  with  an  ochraceous,  much 
cracked  hymenium,  exactly  like  that  of  a  Stereum.  Precisely 
the  same  hymenium  exists  in  Dictyonema  ercentricum,  of 
which  I  have  seen  an  authentic  specimen,  and  which  does  not 
differ  generically  from  Dichonems.  The  genus  will  come  next 
to  Cora,  whose  hymenium  is  similarly  formed.  Dickonema 
<ervffino9itm,  Nees  v.  Es.  is  apparently  the  same  species.  The 
margin  is  pale,  in  consequence  of  the  Calothrix  or  Scytonema 
which  accompanies  it,  not  having  grown  so  fast  as  the  matrix. 

3 1 .  Nidularia  plicate,  Fir.  in  Linnad,  vol.  5,  p.  553. 
On  a  dry  bank.    Organ  mountains. 

32.  Sphseria  HypoxyUm,  Ehr. 
Var.  mucronata. 

On  the  stem  of  an  old  tree.  Array  as,  Prov.  of  Goyaz 
April  1641. 

This  variety  has  the  form  of  Sph.  escharoides,  Berk.,  and 
appears  to  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  same  with  what 
Schweinitz  has  figured  under  the  name  of  S.  mucronata  in 
Journ.  Ac.  Nat.  Sc. :  Phil.  vol.  v.  1825.  p.  5.  tab.  1 .  fig.  I . 

The  stem  is  slender,  i  to  J  of  an  inch  long.  Head  $•}  of 
an  inch  long,  1  line  thick,  cylindrical,  in  general  tipped  with  a 
short  acute  mucro. 

33.  Qeaster  fimbriatus,  Fr.  Syst.  Myc.  vol  3,  p.  16. 
Rio  Janeiro.    A  single  specimen  only. 

2  z  2 
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34.  Hippoperdon  crucibulum,  Mont,*  Ann.  d.  Sc.  Nat. 
Feb.  1842. 

Minas  Geraes.  , 

Of  this  species  there  are  specimens  in  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's 

collection  from  New  Orleans,  and  it  was  gathered  by  Gaudi- 

chaud  in  his  last  voyage. 

35.  Antennaria  pannosa,  n.  s.  thalio  pannoso  expanso^ 
floccis  erectis  rigidiusculis  primunx  monilifornubus,  dein 
cylindricis,  ramosis ;  ramulis  attenuatis  subalternatis. 

On  the  leaves  of  a  species  of  Pogopetahtm.  Chapada  de 
N.  S.  d'Abadia,  Prov.  Goyaz.    May  1840. 

Hypo-and  Epiphyllous ;  investing  the  leaves  and  stems  with 
cloth-like  black  patches,  consisting  of  erect  branched  flocci, 
which  in  the  looser  parts  are  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye. 
Main  branches,  very  irregular,  often  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  stem ;  ultimate  ramuli  more  or  less  alternate,  con- 
sisting of  cylindrical,  or  but  slightly  swollen  articulation  ffom 
1-3  times  as  long  as  broad.  At  the  base  are  found  a  feyr 
moniliform  threads,  which  have  evidently  sprung  from  cap- 
sules, but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  the  capsules  themselves 
in  a  perfect  state.  There  are  also  other  more  slender  anasto- 
mosing filaments,  which  are  apparently  a  sort  of  Mycelium. 

The  species  is  distinguished  from  the  other  described  Epi- 
phytous species,  by  its  larger  size,  and  equal  articulations*  It 
would  probably,  in  the  absence  of  perfect  capsules,  be  referred 
by  Cordato  Campsotrichum,  some  of  the  species  of  which  ge- 
nus are  probably  true  Antennarice.  The  genus,  though  at 
first  proposed  by  Link,  in  Schroder's  Neues  Journal,  on  very 
insufficient  characters,  founded  upon  an  erroneous  analysis, 
was  well  and  accurately  described  by  him  in  his  continuation 
of  Willdenow's  Species  Plantarum,  whence,  and  from  Gre- 
villefa  analysis  of  Racodium  cellare,  Fries  has  taken  his  cha- 
racters. It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Corda  should  have  given 
such  a  very  insufficient  illustration  of  the  genus,  if  indeed,,  the 
two  species  figured  by  him,  really  belong  to  it.  The  characters 
are  beautifully  exhibited  in  a  species  from  Juan  Fernandez, 
noticed  in  Flora  Fernandesiana  as  a  form  of  CladoMporkim  Fa- 
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mago,  with  the  symbol  var?  Ekmgatum,  Mont.  Dr.  Mon- 
tagne,  is  now  however,  satisfied  that  it  is  not  only  distinct,  but 
that  it  belongs  to  the  genus  Antennaria,  as  characterised  by 
Link  and  Fries,  and  as  there  is  no  satisfactory  analysis,  he  has 
kindly  transmitted  sketches  and  specimens,  with  a  view  to  the 
publication  of  the  species  under  the  name  of  Antennaria  Ro- 
binsonii,  Mont,  and  Berk.,  together  with  Antennaria  pannosa, 
of  which  it  has  very  much  the  habit,  but  the  filaments  are  far 
more  slender,  and  some  of  the  articulations  are  moniliform, 
while  in  perfect  specimens  of  A.  pannosa  all  are  cylindrical, 
or  nearly  so.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  capsules  in  A. pan- 
nosa are  at  first  lateral,  but  I  have  not  seen  this  with  suffi- 
cient precision  to  allow  of  my  giving  a  representation.  The 
characters  of  Ant.  Robinsonii  then,  will  stand  as  follows : — 
thallo  pannoso  expanso ;  fibris  tenuissimis  elongatis  ramosis ; 
articulis  aequalibus  monilifbrmibusve ;  spoils  lateralibus. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  compare  the  fructifying  fibres  with 
Pleuropyxis,  which  they  greatly  resemble  in  general  habit, 
but  the  contents  of  the  capsule  in  that  genus  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. 

Tab.  XXIV.  Fig.  1. 

a.  portion  of  Antennaria  pannosa,  slightly  magnified,  show- 
ing the  perfect  erect  branched  fibres,  and  the  more  procum- 
bent young  moniliform  fibres  at  their  base. 

b.  portions  of  the  fibres,  moniliform  threads,  and  anasto- 
mosing mycelium,  highly  magnified. 

Tab.  XXIV.  Fig.  2. 

o.  portion  of  Antennaria  Robinsonii,  highly  magnified,  show- 
ing the  usual  state  of  the  fibres,  and  one  in  which  all  the 
upper  articulations  are  moniliform. 

b.  ramuli  with  peridia,  which  are  mostly  lateral,  but  often 
arise  from  a  swollen  articulation. 

c.  evolution  of  a  spore. 
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d.  ditto,  less  magnified ;  in  this  case,  the  contents  of  the 
spore  form  a  lobed  gelatinous  mass,  which,  with  the  inclosed 
branched  colourless  threads,  resembles  very  much  a  Chm- 
tophora. 

e.  threads  from  a  germinating  spore,  showing  the  inarticu- 
late slender  threads  of  the  centre;,  and  the  dichotomous  tnoni- 
liform  threads  which  arise  from  them.  These  gradually  in- 
crease in  size,  acquire  a  brown  colour,  and  at  length  assume 
the  characters  of  the  perfect  plant 

/.  a  portion,  less  regular,  very  highly  magnified. 

g.  a  spore,  giving  out  threads  from  the  cells  of  the 
peridiura. 

h.  a  portion  of  the  same,  more  highly  magnified. 

$6.  Pterula  plumosa,  Fr.  Clavaria  plumosa  Schwein. 
n.  1089. 

Clay  banks  near  Maranham.    June  1841* 

The  specimens,  compared  with  one  from  Schweinitz,  pre- 
sent but  little  difference.  They  differ,  indeed,  more  from 
the  technical  characters,  as  given  by  Fries  and  Schweinitz, 
having  the  ultimate  ramuli,  for  the  most  part,  simply  elon- 
gated, but  amongst  them  are  some  which  are  dilated  above, 
and  almost  plumose.  In  the  greater  number  of  individuals 
from  a  compressed  stem,  arise  a  large  quantity  of  branches, 
disposed,  in  well  grown  specimens,  in  a  palmate  manner,  with 
the  ultimate  ramuli  half  as  high  as  the  whole  plant,  and  ex- 
tremely acute.  Some  crowded  individuals  show  little  of  the 
palmate  arrangement.    Tufts  about  1  inch  high. 

37.  Stilbum  lateritiim,  Berk,  in  Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist,  vol  4, 
p.  291,  tab.  8. 

On  sticks.     Maranham.    June  1 841. 
The  specimens  are  not  so  inclined  to  become  fasciculate 
as  those  procured  by  Mr.  Darwin. 

38.  S.  stromaticum,  n.  s.  gregarium  <  stromate  nigro 
inaequali;  stipitibus  compressis  striatums  nigris;  capitulis 
aureis  globosis ;  sporis  minotissimis  subglobosis. 

On  a  rotten  tree,  with  Ag.  ferruginus  and  mitiuscuhti* 
Minas  Geraes. 
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Forming  effused  patches  on  the  bark,  springing  from  a 
black,  smooth,  undulated  stroma,  which  has  exactly  the  struc- 
ture of  a  Sclerotium,  consisting  of  angular  cells,  each  of 
which  contains  a  nucleus,  those  of  the  cuticle  being  darker 
and  smaller.  Stems  distinct,  I  £-3  lines  high,  \  of  an  inch 
thick,  compressed,  black,  consisting  of  very  fine  fibres,  exter- 
nally slightly  striate,  surmounted  by  a  yellow  globule,  which 
is  coated  with  very  numerous  extreme  minute  subglobose 
spores. 

I  know  of  no  species  very  nearly  allied  to  this.  It  re- 
sembles most,  perhaps,  8.  clavulatum,  Mont.,  but  differs  in 
many  respects.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
the  genus. 

39.  Cladosporium  hcrbarum,  Lk. 

On  Lenzites  applanata.    Minas  Qeraes.    Oct.  1840. 

[This  is  not  to  be  considered  as  at  all  a  perfect  list  of 
Fungi  observed  by  Mr.  Gardner,  who  informs  me  that  if  he 
had  had  time,  he  could  have  collected,  at  least,  ten  times 
the  number.] 


Botanical  Notes,  made  in  the  Republic  of  El  Ecuador, 
(Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Asuay),  by  William  Jameson,* 
Esq.,  late  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany,  in  the 
University  of  Quito. 

RANUNCULACE.fi. 

Ranunculus  Peruvianus  (No*  1)  is  found  on  the  elevated  pas- 
ture grounds  of  the  Andes,  between  12,000  and  13,000  feet ; 
R.  Guzmanni,  (No.  2)  at,  or  near  the  snow  limit.  The  for- 
mer has  rather  an  extensive  range,  (from  Cerro  de  Pasco,  in 

*  This  talented  gentleman,  who,  daring  his  long  residence  in  Columbia, 
has  largely  contributed  to  our  Herbarium  and  to  the  pages  of  this  Journal, 
has  at  length  been  persuaded  by  us,  to  transmit  a  dozen  sets  of  the  plants 
of  these  interesting  regions,  which  have  been  collected  and  numbered, 
and  which  will  be  offered  for  sale,  at  £2  the  100  species. 
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Beruy  to  the  Equator)  but,  ^rith  us  at  teasfe  it  must  be  con- 
sidered of  rare  occurrence.  I  ana  ao^**ajnt$d  with  only  three 
localities:  «  El  Cora&on,?  whe*»  i*  waa  ^inaUydipcQvered 
by  Guzman*  *?  Cerro  del.  Altar,?  in  the  Province*  of  Rio- 
bamba,  where  it  was  found  by  the  late  CqL  HaU;  and 
Mount  Cayambe*  under  the  equinoctial  hue,  14,217  i^ 
where  I  first  saw  it  in  August  A82&.  iV<?.-  3,  is  as  caramon 
with  us  as  R.  acris  is  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  hke  it,  gives 
a  yellow  tint  to  the  verdant  pastures  of  Quito  and  Mar* 
chachi. 

Of  the  genus  Thalictrum,  No.  5  is  the  only  species,  we 
have.  It  is  circumscribed  within  9,000,  and  11,000  feet,  of 
elevation*  . 

The  Anemone  (sent  in  a  former  collection).  I  have  nowhere 
seen,  excepting  on  the  metalliferous  veins  of  EUlzhwjv  and 
even  there  it  is  by  no  means  plentiful.    • 

The  genus  Hamadrya*  does  not  appear  to  advance  to 
the  northward  of  the  transverse  mountain  ridge,. denomi- 
nated the  Paramo  of  Asuay,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  provinces  of  Riobanaba  and  Cuenca;  On  either  soda  of 
this  mighty  barrier,  there  is  not  th*  slightest  jao^catuni.  of 
soil  or  climate;  and  although  very  manyipianta  Ale  ouitifton 
to  both  provinces,  there  are,  nevertheless,.  &  few  peculiar 
/■■/^  ^ /to  each,  of  which  Hamadryas  Andkote  offers. an  example. 
In  my  remarks  on  other,  tribes  I  shall  again  advert  to  this 
subject. 

Of  Clematis,  there  appears  to  be  one  species  only,  & 
sericea,  (No*  807)$  of  common  occurrence  about  the  suburb* 
of  Quito; 

LiEGUMINOSig. 

The  Legumino8<e  abound  on  the  low  lands  near  the  ooaety 
where  they  frequently  assume  the  appearance  of  majestic 
forest  trees  and  lofty  climbers.  On  the  table  lands  of  the 
Andes  they  are  even  fewer  than  in  the  temperate  countries 
of  Europe.  Some  of  the  genera  are  common  to  both  hemis* 
pheres  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  genus  Lathyrus,  of  which  we 
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have  here  two  or  thred  species*  The  Ptoratof  is  *  native  of 
the  central  zone  of  Bhmbs,  and 'its  dried  leaf  is>  sometime* 
etapleyed  as  a  substitute' fonr  tea.  One  of  the  most  abundant 
plants  is  the  Balea  ?  (No.  7),  with  blue  fiotrers,  uamreraferily 
fbundin  tffle  temperate  regions  of  the  Andes,  between  the 
limit  of  8,000  and  11,000  feet.  The  Lupine,  of  which  there 
are  many  species,  flourishes  oiy  the  more  elevated  plains* 
13,000—15,500  feet;  ks  aedds,  though  disagreeably  bitter, 
are  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of  food~  Liqri*ws — 
{No.  9),  is  one  of  the  most  diminutive,  and  occurs  near  the 
snow  limit.  But  the  most  remarkable  of  the  whole  group 
is  a  gigantic?  species  froih  Pichincha  and  Antisana,  near 
the  summit  of  these  mountains,  where  its  peculiar  appearance 
eanriot  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  careless 
observer.  A  floral  spike,  about  thirty  inches  high,  and 
hollow  in  the  centre,  springs  from  the  ground,  bearing 
namerous  sessile  blossoms,  enveloped  in  a  substance  resem- 
bling silk.  Its  diameter  is  about  four  inches ;  and,  in  shape, 
it  very  much  resembles  a  club.  The  leaves  are  all  of  them 
radical,  deeply  divided,  and  supported  on  long  silky  foot- 
stalks* The  entire  plant  is  too  bulky  for  the  herbarium. 
•  All  the  Lupines  I  have  hitherto  found  in  this  country  have 
Mue  flowers. 

On  the  dry  and  parched  savannahs  of  the  coast,  and  dis- 
tributed in  clumps  or  patches,  are  many  arborescent  Mimosa ; 
more  abundant  as  we  recede  from  the  base  of  the  Andes, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  superior  dryness  of  the 
climate.  Near  the  coast  the  wet  season  scarcely  lasts  three 
months ;  but  it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens,  that 
little  or  no  rain  falls  for  two,  or  even  three  years.  A  com- 
plete failure  of  the  more  tender  gramineous  plants  is  the 
cooaequence;  and  the  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  reared 
on  the  plains,  have  then  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than 
the  tender  shoots  and  foliage  of  the  Mimosa,  which  are 
greedily  devoured.  As  might  be  expected,  many  of  the 
animals  perish ;  but  the  mortality,  I  believe,  to  be  occasioned 
rather  by  the  scantiness,  than  by  any  noxious  quality  pos- 
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sessed  by  this  species  of  fodder,  the  lower  branches  being 
alone  accessible. 

In  the  deep  and  hot  Tallies  of  the  Andes,  6000—7000 
feet,  where  the  Cactea  derive  their  nourishment  more  from 
the  air  than  from  the  soil,  the  Mimosa  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  shrubs  or  diminutive  trees.  I  recollect,  many  years 
ago,  while  travelling  in  the  Province  of  Loxa,  finding 
a  shrubby  Mimosa,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  flowers, 
resembling  a  tissue  of  crimson  silk.  Two  of  the  species 
advance  nearly  to  the  level  of  Quito.  Mimosa — (Afo.  12), 
with  rose-coloured  flowers,  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Machangara,  not  200  feet  below  the  level  of  the  city.  It 
is  associated  with  a  fragrant  white-flowered  species,  more 
abundant,  however,  on  the  plains  of  San  Antonio,  a  small 
village  situated  directly  under  the  equator,  and  elevated 
8,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

All  the  European  LeguminosiB  used  as  articles  of  food, 
are  successfully  cultivated  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
Andes. 

Gentiane^e. 

These,  as  in  Europe,  are  peculiar  to  the  mere  elevated 
lands,  with  the  exception  of  Erythraa  Quitensis,  which, 
if  I  mistake  not,  grows  also  on  the  alluvial  country  of 
Guayaquil.  On  emerging  from  the  forest  that  extends  from 
"  Camino  real,''  (7,852  feet)  downward  to  the  flat  country 
on  a  level  with  the  coast,  Gentiana—(No.  15),  is  the  first 
of  the  tribe  that  presents  itself.  Its  superior  limit  is  12,000 
feet,  or  just  beyond  the  point  where  the  Cerealia  cease  to 
be  cultivated.  At  9,000  feet  we  meet  with  the  diminutive 
G.  sedtfotia,  (No.  20),  with  a  corolla  of  pale  blue  or  white, 
and  dotted  in  the  centre.  I  believe  that  it  is  universally 
found  on  the  Andes,  for  many  degrees  north  and  south 
of  the  Equator.  Its  range  on  the  flanks  of  these  mountains 
is  from  the  elevation  just  stated,  to  the  highest  limit  of 
vegetable  life;  but  in  the  latter  station,  there  is  a  remarkable 
difference  of  the  corolla,  both  in  size  and  colour.    It  also 
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possesses*  in  a  striking  manner,  the  property* of  instantly 
closing  its  blossoms  on  being  slightly  touched  by  the 
finger ;  and  so  completely  is  this  effected,  that  one  hardly 
recognizes  the  same  plant  which,  a  few  moments  before,  was 
expanding  its  deep  azure  flowers  to  the  sun's  rays.  It  is  a 
curious  circumstance,  that  cold,  or  probably  some  other 
cause  connected  with  atmospheric  rarefaction,  should,  in 
this  instance,  excite  vegetable  irritability.  The  reverse 
happens  with  respect  to  the  Mimosa*  many  of  which  are 
natives  of  the  temperate  mountain  region ;  yet  none  of  these 
contract  their  leaves  on  being  touched ;  while  other  species  of 
the  same  family,  abundantly  distributed  on  the  sultry 
savannah  that  borders  the  coast,  manifest  that  property  in 
a  very  remarkable  degree. 

Leaving  the  village  of  Guaranda,  (9,060),  we  immediately 
commence  the  ascent  of  Chimborazo,  over  which  lies  the 
main  road  to  Quito.  GetUiana  cernua,  (No.  17)>  presents  itself 
about  half  way  up,  and  to  an  admirer  of  Alpine  vegetation, 
and  more  particularly  of  the  elegant  and  important  tribe 
under  consideration,  it  must  prove  a  valuable  acquisition. 
Its  flowers  are  numerous,  of  a  bright  scarlet,  and  very  large 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  plant  It  reaches  to  nearly 
the  termination  of  the  ascent.  There,  we  also  meet  with 
a  middling*  sized  tree,  certainly  one  of  the  hardiest,  since  it 
thrives  best  on  the  elevated  rocky  passes  of  the  Andes, 
where,  every  night,  vegetable  life  is  subjected  to  a  freez- 
ing temperature :  I  have  seen  it  on  the  western  declivities  of 
these  mountains,  as  high  as  14,000  feet ;  I  allude  to  Poly- 
lepis  lanuginosa.  The  epidermis  hangs  in  tatters  from  its 
cinnamon-coloured  trunk,  often  rent  by  fissures,  as  if  it  had 
been  blighted  by  the  elements;  and  its  pinnated  foliage, 
of  a  sombre  green  hue,  is  very  different  from  those 
brilliant  tints  that  enliven  the  forests  of  the  low  coun- 
try. 

The  highest  point  of  the  road  is  the  "arenal"  elevation, 
14,049  feet  above  the  coast.    The  snowy  summit  of  the 
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mountain  lites  on  the  left  hand  side,  and  assuming  the 
measurement  of  Humboldt,  it  ought  to  be  7>365  feet  above 
this  point.  One  would  suppose  it  to  be  much  lower,  but  an 
uninterrupted  mass  of  snow,  where  scarcely  any  object  inter- 
venes to  relieve  the  eye,  has  the  eflfeet  of  ostensibly  diminish- 
ing distance.  I,  many  years  ago,  found  this  to  be  the  case, 
on  visiting,  for  the  first  time,  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
both  sea  and  land  lie  concealed  beneath  a  bare  expanse  of  ice 
and  snow. 

Having  crossed  the  southern  flank  of  Chimborazo,  and 
arrived  at  the  little  village  of  Mocha,  a  distance  of  about  four- 
teen leagues,  we  enter  a  wide  valley,  of  which  the  two  main 
ridges  of  the  Cordillera  constitute  the  boundary.  Toward* 
the  north,  and  on  the  road  to  Quito,  are  situated  the  villages 
of  Ambato,  Latacunga,  and  Mulalo,  all  of  which  have,  at  dif* 
ferent  periods,  suffered  from  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Tin** 
guragua  and  Cotopaxi ;  a  circumstance  which  has  also  con- 
tributed to  impart  to  the  whole  valley  a  rather  barren  and 
desolate  appearance.  A  continuance  of  several  months' 
drought  usually  destroys  every  trace  of  vegetation,  excepting 
such  plants  as  extract  nourishment  from  the  succulent  Ame- 
rican Aloe,  Which,  by  the  bye/  thrives  exceedingly  wA 
on  these*  sandy  plains;  as  also  a  few  species  of  the  genua 
Cactus.  I  have  observed  two  varieties  of  the  Agave,  distii*- 
guished  by  the  colour  of  their  foliage ;  the  one  being  of  the 
usual  glaucous  tint,  and  the  other  a  bright  green.  The 
latter  I  have  seen  in  the  hot  country*  near  the  sea-coast, 
but  neither  will  grow  at  an  elevation  that  exceeds  10,000 
feet.  Of  trees,  the  Capuli  (Prunus  salictfolid)  attains  a 
large  size;  and  on  the  road  from  Ambato  to  Latacunga, 
(8,800  feet)  we  meet  with  Sehinus  MoHe,  the  trunk  of  which 
exudes  a  species  of  resin.  A  few  bushes  of  Bacchant 
Chilca,  Dodonaa  viscosa,  (No.  273),  and  extensive  patches 
of  Arundo  ititida,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  vegetation.  The 
cultivated  plants  consist  of  Indian  corn,  barley,  pease,  quinoa, 
and  lucerne,  hedged  in  by  fences  of  Agave.  The  length  of 
the  valley,  from   Riobamba  to  Callo,  is  about  twenty-eight 
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leagues,  .ft*  average  breadth  ten,  aad  Us  elevation  above-  the 
«ea  8,800— I0,000.feet4  -i  v 

Above  the  farm  of  Calls*  the  two  chain*  of  the  Andes  are 
muted  by  a  transverse  ridge,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Par 
mmo  of  Tiopullo,  or  Knot  of  Chisinche.  Its.  elevation  is 
scarcely  2,000  feet  above  the  plain  of  CaUo  to  the  south,  and 
that  of  Machachi  towards  the  north*  On  the  right  hand  side 
the  view,  is  bounded  by  Cotopaxi,  of  which  the  plain  of 
Callo  forms  the  base,  and  the  rocky  and  precipitous  summits 
of  Jtyzninavi,  occasionally  sprinkled  with  snow*  On  the  left 
is  Eliniza,  with  its  two  snowy  peaks.  The  intervening  space 
is  scarcely  a  league  in  breadth.  The  top  of  the  "  paramo/' 
jqearly  level,  is  clothed  with  a  short  grassy  turf,  enamelled 
with  the  purple  flowers  of  a  pretty  Gentian,  {No.  18),  and  the 
white  HypocJuerti  tessiliflora.  The  inferior  limit  of  the 
Gmtum  is  1 1,000  feet \  but  it  is  one  of  the  few  blossoms  that 
adorn. the  barren  soil,  of  Cotopaxi,  reaching  very  nearly  to 
the  snow  boundary. 

.  No  other  species  occurs  on  this  line  of  road,  excepting  the 
insignificant  G,  Umo$eUoide8y{No.  14),  growing,  on  the  boggy 
meadows  of  Macbaebi.  Gentiawh  Wo*  16)  scarcely  ever  occurs 
We w  the  level  of  l$fiQQ  feet,  and  is  common  to  roost  of  the 
Andes.  G>  Jamesom,  (tfoft  13),  has  only  one  locality  that  I 
know ;  that  of  Pichan,  on  the  western  aide  of  Pichincha, 
12,500  feet 

The  Swertia  (2Vo.  21),  occurs  on  aU  the  Andes,  betwixt  the 
level  of  12,000  and  14,000  feet. 

The  flowers  of  the  Gentians  exhibit  in  this  country  almost 
every  variety  of  colour — red,  blue,  purple,  yellow,  and  white. 
Of  sixteen  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  one  half  are 
fed,  four  purple,  two  blue,  one  yellow,  and  one  white.  In 
£urope,  I  believe,  blue  is  the  colour  that  predominates. 

SCROPHULARINiB. 

The  table-land  on  which  Quito  is  situated,  presents  many 
features  of  similarity  to  the  northern  countries  of  Europe.  The 
city  is  constructed  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  on  what  may 
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be  termed  a  ledge  of  Pichincha ;  but  tbe  country  towards  tht 
north  and  south  widens  into  an  extensive  plain,  clothed  with 
a  short  grassy  turf,  and  is  similar  in  every  respect  to  those 
tracts  of  land,  called  in  England  "  downs."  So  much  do  the 
gramineous  plants  resemble  ours,  that  no  one  but  a  botanist 
could  pronounce  them  specifically  distinct*  We  again  recog- 
nize the  genera  Poa,  Festuea,  Bromus,  and  Jlopecurus,  so 
very  important  as  affording  food  for  cattle.  On  spots  that 
have  been  subjected  to  cultivation,  we  even  find  Sinapii 
arvensw,  Thlaspi  Bursa-Pastoris,  Stellaria  media,  and  Ana- 
gallis  coerulea  -,  plants  that  must  have  been  originally  intro- 
duced with  European  Cerealia.  But  we  nowhere  observe  the 
red  poppy  and  blue  bugloss,  by  us,  it  is  true,  regarded  as 
weeds,  though  certainly  very  pretty  and  ornamental.  The 
red  poppy  (Papaver  Rfueas)  is  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Spanish  Americans,  as  to  be  cultivated  in  parterres,  and  even 
in  pots ;  while  many  handsome  native  flowers  that  would 
excite  the  admiration  of  the  European  horticulturist,  are  held 
in  no  estimation  whatever. 

Such  are  the  Calceolaria,  of  which  the  vicinity  of  Quito 
affords  a  very  great  variety.  The  ravines  that  furrow  the 
sides  of  Pichincha  produce  Calceolaria  lavandukefo&a  (No. 
26)  one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  tribe,  and  C.  floribunda 
(No.  28).  The  former  does  not  prosper  below  the  level  of 
10,000  feet,  while  the  latter  reaches  the  valley  of  Chillo, 
about  2,000  feet  lower  down.  C.  lavandulafolia  grows 
plentifully  on  the  plain  to  the  south  of  Quito,  where  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  1°  below  that  of  the  city.  Pur- 
suing the  same  direction,  we  find  it  on  the  grassy  plain  of 
Machachi,  near  the  northern  acclivity  of  Tiopullo.  We  again 
meet  with  it  at  the  base  of  Chimborazo,  near  the  village  of 
Mocha,  and  it  finally  disappears  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Paramo  of  Asuay.  The  province  of  Lota,  which  borders  on 
the  Peruvian  territory,  scarcely  produces  a  single  individual 
belonging  to  this  genus. 

Eight  thousand   feet  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest 
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limit  of  the  Calceolaria,  although  I,  many  years  ago,  recollect 
gathering  C.  pinnata  in  the  ditches  of  Callao,  on  the  coast 
of  Peru;  but  then  we  have  a  difference  of  12°  of  latitude. 
In  this  country,  however,  they  scarcely  occur  below  the 
limit  just  cited.  C.  ericoides  (No.  25),  grows  at  13,000 
feet,  and  C. — (No.  27),  still  higher.  A  third  species  is 
peculiar  to  the  rocky  summit  of  Pichincha. 

CotumelUa  tericea  (No.  22),  and  Buddleia — (No.  23),  are 
among  the  first  of  the  forest  trees  that  occur  on  descend- 
ing the  western  flank  of  Pichincha.  Their  flowers,  as  well  as 
foliage,  are  very  beautiful,  and  they  are,  moreover,  quite 
hardy  trees;  for  they  thrive  admirably  on  the  heights  of 
Pich&n,  12,986  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Pacific.  They 
would  prove  eminently  ornamental,  could  they  be  introduced 
into  our  parks  in  England. 

ONAGBARIEiE. 

In  a  country  like  equinoctial  America,  where  nature  adorns 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  with  colours  the  most 
brilliant,  it  might  be  supposed  that  certain  plants,  whose  type 
is  common  to  both  hemispheres,  would,  within  the  tropics, 
excel  in  beauty  those  of  the  same  family  that  are  natives  of 
Europe*  We  find,  however,  that  this  does  not  always 
occur.  Were  it  possible  to  bring  under  one  point  of  view 
the  whole  species  of  a  family  so  constituted,  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  in  many  instances,  we  should  select,  as  the 
more  ornamental,  those  that  belonged  to  the  old  conti- 
nent. 

This  remark  was  suggested  on  gathering  a  little  Epilobium, 
(No.  283),  a  native  of  the  Andes,  and  comparing  it,  from 
memory,  with  those  of  the  same  family  in  Europe.  The  S. 
American  plant,  of  which  there  is  but  one  species,  might  be 
readily  overlooked,  so  very  insignificant  does  it  appear,  and 
were  it  placed  by  the  side  of  our  E.  anffustifolium>  the  com- 
parison would  be  exceedingly  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
former.  I  might  apply  the  same  observation  to  the  Ranun- 
culacea,  comparatively  few  in  genera  as  well  as  in  species — 
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Veronica,  a  representative  of  the  present  Order, -^Sat^^w, 
Viola,  Campanula,  and  the  most  esteemed  plants  of  the 
Rosacea.  We  cannot  explain  the  anomaly ;  but  why  are  not 
the  genera  Veronica  and  Epilobium  reproduced  here,  in  the 
same  proportion  as  in  Britain  and  New  Zealand,  coun- 
tries situated  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  each 
other  ? 

We  have,  however,  one  group  of  plants,  chiefly  S.  Ameri- 
can, for  beauty,  perhaps  unrivalled.  The  Fuchsia,  so  much 
coveted  by  collectors,  are  natives  of  the  wooded  ravines  of 
the  Cordillera,  vegetating  on  the  banks  of  streams,  or  in  lo- 
calities where  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture.  They  axe 
never  seen  in  a  climate  that  favours  the  growth  of  Cade*. 
Fuchsia  triphyUa  grows  on  the  western,  or  what  is  the  same 
thing,  on  the  wooded  sideof  Pichincba,  at  13,000  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, where  the  air  is  so  moist,  as  generally  to  assume  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  drizzling  rain,  or  mist.  It  there  displays  flow- 
ers, remarkable  for  their  size,  and  of  the  brightest  scarlet 
colour.  The  same  plant  occurs  at  TambiUo,  near  Quito, 
(10,000  feet),  where,  although  it  very  frequently  rains,  the  air 
is  generally  transparent.  But  the  flowers  are  smaller,  as  mfy 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  specimens  from  both  localities^ 
Fuchsia  dependent  (No.  63),  requires  a  somewhat  milder 
climate,  and  abounds  in  the  valley  of  Nofio,  at  about  8,500 
feet  of  elevation.  Fuchsia  (No.  32),  is  from  the ,  valley  of 
Lloa. 

I  recollect,  many  years  ago,  gathering  in  the  province  of 
Alausi  an  aphyllous  Fuchsia,  with  remarkably  fine  flowers. 

Crucifeile  and  Umbellifbbjs. 

We  are  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Cruc\fer<e.  They  abound  moat  in  the 
cold  and  temperate  countries  of  both  hemispheres.  I  have 
not  hitherto  found  a  single  representative  of  the  Order  on 
the  shores  of  equinoctial  America;  but  on  the  cold  and  ele- 
vated plains  of  the  Andes  they  are  associated  with  those  vege- 
table forms  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  Europe.    The 
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genera,  too,  are  nearly  the  same.  Sisymbrium,  (No.  301), 
called  berros  by  the  Creoles,  is  similar,  in  every  respect,  to 
dur  water-cresses,  and  is  held  in  repute  as  an  antiscorbutic. 
Cremolobus  Peruvianas  (No.  85),  is  a  large  shrub,  found  on 
the  middle  region  of  Pichincha,  chiefly  towards  the  western 
side.  But  of  all  the  plants  belonging  to  this  Order,  the 
Draba  must  be  allowed  to  hold  the  first  rank.  In  Europe, 
one  would  hardly  think  it  worth  while  to  cultivate  the  conti- 
nental Draba,  so  little  attractive  are  they;  whereas,  on  the 
Andes,  we  have  several  species  that  attain  the  dignity  of 
shrubs,  adorned  with  large  flowers,  purple  or  white.  Of  this 
description  is  Draba  violacea  (No.  83.)  It  is  a  very  elegant 
shrub,  with  deep  purple  flowers  and  downy  foliage,  being  pe- 
culiar to  the  lofty  ridges  of  the.  Andes,  to  the  southward  of 
the  Asuay,  where  it  is  often  associated  with  the  no  less  ele- 
gant JMsrtxmeria  glaucescens.  Draba  grandiflora  ?  (No.  84), 
adorns  the  bare  rocky  precipices  of  Chimborazo.  It  can 
scarcely  be  called  a  shrub,  but  is  remarkable  for  its  large 
snowy  blossoms.  Draba  alyssoides  (No.  82),  first  occurs  at  an 
elevation  of  I 2,000  feet,  and  reaches  to  the' snow  limit.  Of 
all  the  species  it  is  the  most  generally  distributed.  Draba 
aretioides  (No.  78)  is  found  near  the  summit  of  Pichincha, 
where  the  ground  is  frequently  sprinkled  with  snow,  growing 
on  the  sand,  in  the  shape  of  a  compact  vegetable  mass.  It  is 
associated  with  Sida  Pichinchensis,  (No.  105),  and  the  Cul- 
citia,  (No.  228,  229,  230,  231).  Draba— (No.  81),  occurs 
only  on  the  Cerro  del  Altar,  near  the  mine  of  Condorasto,  at 
an  elevation  of  14,496  feet. 

The  collection  contains  altogether  seven  species  of  this  in- 
teresting genus,  whereas  three  only  are  described  by  Kunth 
aa  natives  of  this  country. 

The  same  observations  as  to  geographical  position  will 
apply  to  the  Umbelltferte.  They  are  not,  however,  so  much 
-restricted  as  to  climate,  and  consequently  occupy  a  wider 
range  on  the  flanks  of  the  Andes.  Hydrocotyle — (No.  116), 
extends  a  long  way  down,  amid  the  dense  and  misty 
forests  that  overhang  the  Pacific;    although  most  of  the 
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species  prefer  the  boggy  meadpws  of  the.  inbahitated  table 
lands.  No,  281  and  282  are  from  the  pasture  grounds  of 
Quito*  All  the  species,  however,  seem  to  be  limited  by 
the  central  zone  of  shrubs,  (13,000  feet).  Beyond  these, 
where  the  region  of  grasses,  or  "  pajonal"  commences,  they 
are  succeeded  by  Ottoa  cenanthoides,  (Nq.  119),  a  plant  re- 
markable for  the  structure  of  its  leaves,  resembling  in  shape 
those  of  the  common  onion,  but  divided  into  distinct  trans- 
verse cells.  It  inhabits  the  rocky  soil  of  Pichincha,  where 
vegetation  is  otherwise  scanty.  I  have  not  been  on  the  spot 
cited  by  Humboldt,  where  it  is  said  to  grow  at  the  moderate 
elevation  of  1,200  toises  (vide  Syn.  PL  v.  3,  p.  101)  ; 
whereas  I  have  invariably  found  it  beyond  the  limit  of  culti- 
vation. Between  10,000  and  14,000  feet  of  elevation  we 
have  Fragosa  aretioides,  adhering  to  the  rocks  in  large 
patches  of  a  bright  green,  resembling,  in  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  its  leaves,  some  of  pur  alpine  Saxifrapes. 
Near  the  summit  of  Pichincha  we  meet  with  an  Aptum>  {No. 
120),  smelling  exactly  like  celery.  Another  species,  hardly 
distinct,  is  found  on  the  Cotopaxi.  There  are  specimens  of 
both  in  the  collection* 

The  most  important  plant  belonging  to  this  tribe  is  the 
°  Aracacha"  or  "  Zahanoria,"  (a  species  ofAjriwn)  cultivated 
for  the  use  of  the  table*  The  roots  are  about  the  thickness 
of  a  carrot,  and  when  boiled  are  not  at  all  unpalatable. 

Erice.e  and  Vacciniejk. 

I  have  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  the  superior  limit  of  the 
Cerealia  is  succeeded  by  a  zone  of  shrubs  and  small  trees, 
with  shining  coriaceous  leaves,  many  of  which  represent  the 
two  allied  Orders  of  Ericea  and  Vaccimea.  The  first  of  these 
is  almost  wholly  comprehended  in  the  single  genus,  Gaul- 
theria,  none  of  which,  however,  vegetate  below  the  level  of 
9,000,  nor  transcend  that  of  13,000  feet.  Neither  do  they, 
like  the  North  American  Andromeda,  grow  in  peat  bogs  or 
morasses ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all  natives  of  a  dry 
soil,  and  some  of  them  even  penetrate  the  crevices  of  rocks. 
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Borne  particular  localities  seem  remarkably  well  suited  for 
the  development  of  these  plants ;  nor  do  I  any  where  recol- 
lect seeing  so  rich  an  assemblage  of  them  as  on  the  Paramo 
of  Saraguro,  bordering  on  the  Province  of  Loxa.  It  was  on 
this  interesting  spot,  the  soil  of  which  is  a  dark  ferruginous 
clay,  that  I  found  the  very  curious  and  rare  Gaultheria  lani- 
jferay  associated  with  some  of  the  choicest  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  no  garden  can  produce.  I 
allude  particularly  to  those  elegant  shrubby  Befarue,  pro- 
fusely distributed  over  the  flat  table  land,  and  diffusing,  far 
and  wide,  a  glow  of  the  richest  purple ;  intermingled  with 
copses  of  Thibaudias  and  Vacciniums,  on  which  hangs  the 
Eccremocarpus  longiflorm  (No.  186),  supported  by  its  long 
tendrils.  I  did  not  observe  any  Gentians,  which  I  suppose 
to  be  owing  to  the  moderate  elevation  of  the  paramo,  scarcely 
10,000  feet  above  the  coast. 

The  Thibaudia  occur  principally  on  the  forest-crowned 
mountain  ridges  that  flank  the  western  Andes,  from  7*800 
to  10,000  feet  above  the  Pacific.  There  is  one  species,  par- 
ticularly fine,  distinguished  by  its  large  fleshy  tubular  flowers, 
of  the  purest  white,  tipt  with  crimson.  Thibaudia  acuminata 
(No.  166),  grows  on  the  table  land  of  Quito. 

I  subjoin  a  list  of  shrubs,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
general  features  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Andes,  immediately 
above  the  limit  of  the  cultivated  lands.  The  eastern  chain, 
on  the  side  facing  the  intermediate  inhabited  Valley,  presents 
a  zone  of  shrubs  in  every  respect  similar. 


Hypericum  lariciiblium       No.  133      Rheiia 


Nd. 


Baraadeeia  spinosa 

205 

Melastoma 

309 

Berberis     . 

181 

Lobelia      . 
RKhm  triphyUa 

182 
23 

31 

Buddleia  . 

Thibaudia  acuminata  • 
Eacallonia  myrtillotdet 

166 

24 
244 

Baccharis  odorata 

Osteomele*  ferruginea 
Mespilus    . 

154 
153 

210 
236 

Composite 

Citharoxylon  ilicifoHum 

178 

Ribea 

158 

Eupatorium  glutinoaum 

216 

Psoralea  . 
2  A   2 
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Valeriana            .        • 

132 

Loranthus 

163 

Gaultheria 

161 

Vaccinium 

105 

tomentosa 

162 

Rubus  ghibratus 

3(11 

Loranthus     • 

# 

A  few  of  these  ligneous  plants,  such  as  Hypericum  laricifo- 
lium>  Baccharis  odorata,  and  the  Composita  marked  (No. 
236) ,  ascend  as  high  as  13,000  feet,  intermingled  with  a  long, 
hard,  wiry-leaved  grass,  which  very  soon  monopolizes  the 
whole  surface,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  vegetable, 
excepting,  perhaps,  Valeriana  rigida,  Swertia  umbellata, 
Vernonia  nubigena,  and  the  common  wild  thyme  of  the 
country,  (No.  142),  Thymus  nubigenus.  The  practice  of  set- 
ting fire  to  the  "  paramos,"  as  they  are  called,  is  perhaps  one 
reason  why  no  shrubs  are  found  on  this  region.  On  the 
eastern  chain  of  the  Andes,  the  domain  of  the  grassy  plants 
is  very  extensive,  and  thousands  of  cattle  are  reared  at  an 
elevation  of  from  13,000  to  15,000  feet  above  the  coast. 

The  transverse  ridge  of  Asuay,  over  which  is  traced  the 
main  road  to  Cuenca,  is  a  desolate  and  dreary  waste  of 
country,  clothed  with  this  hay-coloured  grass,  waving  about 
in  the  breeze ;  not  a  single  habitation  being  visible  through- 
out a  long  day's  journey.  The  weather,  too,  is  subject  to 
sudden  vicissitudes ;  from  bright  sunshine  to  sudden  fogs ; 
and,  not  unfrequently,  showers  of  hail  or  sleet,  accompanied 
by  violent  thunderstorms. 

At  15,000 — 15,500  feet  we  enter  the  region  of  the  Alpine 
plants,  properly  so  called;  comprising  the  Geniian&>  the 
Culcitia,  the  Valerianae,  the  Draba,  &c.  The  few  shrubs 
peculiar  to  this  region  have  generally  a  twisted  knotty  stem, 
producing  a  tuft  of  leaves  and  flowers  at  the  extremity  of 
each  branch.  Of  this  description  are  Aster  rupestris  (No. 
233),  and  Ribes  frigidumr  (No.  160).  Chuquiraga  insignU,  a 
compound  shrub,  found  universally  near  the  summit  of  the 
Andes,  has  remarkably  stiff  horny  leaves.  A  few  Caryo- 
phyllece,  (Cerastium  and  Arenaria),  Leguminosa,  (Lupimts  and 
Astragalus ,)  and  Geraniace<B>  (Geranium^  make  up  the  rest 
of  the  vegetation  of  these  lofty  regions. 
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On  all  the  snowy  mountains  the  genera  are  essentially  the 
same.  The  species,  however,  are  somewhat  diversified.  One 
mountain,  for  instance,  produces  a  peculiar  species  of  Gen* 
tiana ;  another  a  Draba  ;  while  a  third  plant  is  common  to 
two  distinct  snowy  summits.  But  what  appears  still  more 
remarkable  is,  that  certain  Ferns,  whose  light  powdery  seeds 
are  so  easily  transported  by  the  winds,  should  be  restricted 
to  certain  localities. 

The  Jamesonia  is  found  in  the  greatest  abundance  on  the 
grassy  region  of  Cayambe,  Condorasto,  and  the  mountains  of 
Cuenca  ;  but  I  believe  it  might  be  sought  for  in  vain  on 
Chimborazo,  Cotopaxi,  and  Pichincha.  Gleichenia  simplex, 
Cryptogramma  retrofracta  (No.  59),  Gymnogramma  flabellata 
(No.  63),  and  Gymnogramma  elongaia,  all  very  abundant  on 
the  mountains  of  Cuenca,  do  not  at  all  occur  on  those  of 
Riobamba  and  Quito,  the  ridge  of  Asuay  forming  the  line  of 
separation. 

On  all  the  €€  nevados,"  the  line  of  perpetual  congelation 
may  be  plaeed  nearly  under  the  same  parallel  of  altitude  ;  as 
the  following  table,  founded  on  barometrical  measurements, 
will  sufficiently  demonstrate ;  the  results  varying,  however, 
with  the  season  of  the  year,  the  limit  being  generally  higher 
during  the  time  of  the  vernal  equinox. 

Cotopaxi  (Dec.)         .  .  .  15,646  feet. 

Chimborazo,  (March)  .  .  16,000 

Antisana,  (Oct.)         .  .  .  15,838 

Pichincha,  summit  of  •  .  15,676 

(Very  frequently  without  snow). 

Cayambe,  (June)       .  .  .  14,217 

Condorasto  (Jan.)      .  .  .  15,600 

The  western  side  of  Pichincha,  fronting  the  Pacific,  is  fre- 
quently obscured  by  dense  fogs,  sweeping  across  the  face  of 
the  paramo,  occasioned  by  ascending  aerial  currents,  charged 
with  moisture,  intermingling  with  the  cool  mountain  atmos- 
phere ;  while  that  of  the  table  land  of  Quito,  unless  when 
disturbed  by  the  transient  effect  of  a  thunderstorm,  is  re- 
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markably  dry  and  transparent*  This  may  be  one  reason  why 
no  trees  are  found  on  the  plain  of  Quito,  excepting  such  as 
have  been  planted  round  the  "  haciendas."  At  Rcban, 
12,986  feet,  where  the  western  descent  commences,  we 
havq,  instead  of  shrubs,  large  forest  trees  clothing  the  preci- 
pice to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet,  associated  with 
a  few  Alpine  forms,  as  Lychnis  (No.  1 15),  Gerastwm  (No. 
(108),  a  gigantic  Draba  (No.  77)>  and  a  stinging  Loam,  with 
a  flower  of  the  colour  and  size  of  an  orange.  From  this 
point,  down  to  the  level  of  about  8,000  feet,  the  forests 
frequently  break  into  dumps  or  patches  with  vacant  spaces 
of  soft  green  pasture,  very  much  resembling  English  park 
scenery. 

Nothing  ean  exceed  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  Flora 
of  this  region.  The  gorges,  or  wooded  defiles,  are  resplendent 
with  Fuchsias,  Thibaudias,  and  Begonias,  entwined  with 
Tacsonias  and  Alstroemerias  ;  nor  can  I  conceive  any  thing 
finer  than  the  curious  genus  Lorantfota,  vegetating  on  the 
large  forest  trees,  and  displaying  aloft  a  profusion  of  splendid 
blossoms.  One  species,  in  particular,  produces  a  large 
cluster  of  pendant  flowers,  each  measuring  about  ten  inches 
in  length,  and  resembling  the  finest  coral.  From  their  pecu- 
liar mode  of  growth,  none  of  these  shrubs  have  been  hitherto 
introduced  in  a  living  state,  and  consequently  no  idea  can  be 
formed  of  their  extreme  beauty  from  the  mere  inspection  of  a 
dried  specimen. 

Amid  the  multitude  of  fine  flowers  that  embellish  these 
tropical  forests,  those  of  the  Orchidece  deserve  particular 
notice.  Perhaps  no  class  of  plants  displays  so  much  diversity 
in  the  construction  of  the  corolla,  while  the  whole  group  is 
at  once  distinguished;  as  constituting  an  extremely  natural 
assemblage.  The  resemblance  which  some  of  the  flowers  bear 
to  certain  animals  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  these 
people,  little  inclined  as  they  axe  to  investigate  the  natural 
productions  of  their  magnificent  country*  The  fine  genua 
Anguloa,  a  native  of  the  province  of  Loxa,  produces  a  flower 
which,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  bull's  head,  has 
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received  the  name  of  "el  Torito."     OyrtochUum  pardinum 
is  a  native  of  the  alpine  forests  of  Caenca  and  Loxa. 

The  cattle  farm  of  Surucucho,  verging  on  the  paramo, 
over  which  is  traced  the  main  road  to  Naranjal,  presents  a 
greater  number  of  the  more  minute  species  than  any  other 
locality  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  We  have  a  description 
of  these  from  the  able  pen  of  Professor  Lindley ;  and  though 
important  for  the  advancement  of  botanical  science,  I  doubt 
much  whether  they  will  be  ever  seen  in  a  living  state.  The 
genus  Stelis,  of  which  there  is  a  vast  number  of  species,  is 
less  affected  by  cold  than  the  generality  of  plants  belonging 
to  this  tribe ;  some  of  them  vegetating  on  the  perpendicular 
cliffs  of  Pichincha,  as  high  as  12,000  feet.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  Andes  they  accompany  the  forest-trees  to  a  more 
considerable  elevation. 

Two  zones  seem  particularly  well  suited  for  the  production 
of  Orchide*.  The  first,  and  most  extensive,  is  that  just 
described,  from  10,000  to  8,000  feet.  The  other  is  the  forest 
land  skirting  the  coast,  and  extending  upwards  to  nearly 
1,000  feet.  In  the  alluvial  country  of  Guayaquil  there 
are  many  fine  plants  belonging  to  this  family. 

From  the  elevation  of  6,G00  feet  downwards  to  within 
a  few  leagues  of  the  coast,  the  country  is  a  vast  unbroken 
forest,  forming  overhead  a  dense  leafy  canopy,  through 
which  a  transient  sunbeam  scarcely  ever  penetrates.  The 
soil,  perpetually  deluged  with  rain,  is  strewed  with  leaves 
and  timber  in  a  state  of  decay,  exhaling  a  peculiar  vegetable 
odour,  and,  as  in  Choco,  infested  by  venomous  reptiles. 
Rare  and  beautiful  Cryptogamia  (Trichomanes  and  Hymeno- 
phylhmiy  Mosses,  and  Jungermanma)  clothe  with  a  mantle  of 
lively  green  the  trunks  of  these  gigantic  trees,  forming 
a  strange  contrast  with  the  naked  soil  underneath.  There  is, 
in  fact,  no  space  for  the  growth  of  herbaceous  plants.  The 
excessive  moisture,  with  a  perpetual  diurnal  twilight,  are  cir- 
cumstances perhaps  opposed  to  their  development.  They 
would  be  suffocated  by  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  forest. 
A  few  plants  only  of  Vijao,  (Helkonia  Bijai)  spring  from  the 
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humid  surface,  and  to  the  4*eiaigkte<L  traveller  are  of  the  moat 
essential  service,  as  forming .  a  useful  material  to  cover.  Ms 
temporary  ^  ranch  o/1  the  construction  of  which  would  be 
otherwise  a  matter  of  difficulty*  > 

Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  the  silence  that 
reigns  throughout  these  vast  primaeval  forests.  I  have,  on 
several  occasions,  traversed  :a  space  of  thirty  miles,  in  four 
successive  drty%  without  meeting  with,  a  single  animatedbeing 
*— not  even  a  bird*  The  traveller's  progress  is.  indeed  remark- 
ably slow  y  not  so  much  owing  to  the  miry  state  of  the 
ground,  as  to  the  vast  number  of  fallen  trees  he  is  compelled 
to  climb  oyer*  .•  At  the  same  time  he,  must  he.  careful  not  to 
lose  the  path,  the  slightest  deviation  from  wbteh  might  be 
attended  with  serious  consequences,  in  a  country  where  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  procure  a  glimpse  of  the  sun  or  stars.  At 
night,  he  is  frequently-  startled  by-the  crash  of  falling  trees, 
which  may,  perhaps,,  have  existed  for  centuries,  but  are 
finally  prostrated  by  the  hand  of  time. .   j 

The  coast  of  the  Pacific  can  be  reached  by ,  a  path  traced 
over  the  northern  flank  of  Pichincha,  impassable  for  mules, 
excepting  the  first  day's  journeys  the  .remai^er,^  coarse, 
being  performed  on  foot  in  die  way  I  have  just  aVtaded  to. 
The  following  stations,  not  indicated  in  the  map,,  will  show 
the  elevation  of  the  line  of  road  with  the  approximate, dis- 
tance expressed  in  miles* 

Feet.  Miles. 


Pichan 

12,986 

•          • 

La  Sierra    . 

8,909 

20 

Suruloma    . 

8,154 

9 

Patacocha   » 

5,131 

9 

Mindo 

3,926 

3 

Bolaniguas 

3,020 

7 

Cachaponga 

2,728 

9 

Palogrande 

1,208 

7 

Canigue 

604 

3 

The  rest  of  the  journey 

is  performed  by  water 

.    AtC 
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we  embAric  oti  the'  Rio  Esmeraldae  in  a  .  light  canoe,  formed 
of  a  single  trunk,  and  glide  rapidly  down  the  stream,  so 
Shallow  for  the  4i#st  fewmifes,  as  scarcely  to  float  the  tiny 
craft.  The  depth  of  water  is,  however,  soon  increased  hy  the 
influ*  of  several  tributary  branches,  and  with,  scarcely -any 
propelling  effoit  we  reach  the  mmitth  of  the  river  in  less  than 
a  single  day— a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles.  The  oounse  of 
the  stream  is  invariably  downward*  and  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances  it  requires  ten  days  to  accomplish 
the  ascent  Its  banks  are  clothed  with  forest  trees,  occasion- 
ally varied  with  savannahs  of  luxuriant  Guinea  grass.  From 
the  rapidity  of  the  voyage  I  did  not  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
examining  this  extremely  fertile  country*. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Characters  of  Four  new  Species  of  Orchide.b  from  Mr. 
Gardner's  first  Organ  Mountain  Collection.  By  Johm 
Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  P.R.S.,  &c. 

Dear  Sir  Wiliiam,~Dr.  Lindley  has  just  returned  my 
Organ  Mt.  Orchide«,  which  he  kindly  undertook  to  deter- 
mine for  the  enumeration  of  my  collections;  but,  not  haviog 
leisure  at  present  to  continue  it,  1  send  you  for  publication 
the  characters  of  four  new  species,  which  I  find  he  has 
established.  To  these  I  add  the  distinctive  character  of  a 
new  Cattleya  from  the  interior. 

George  Gardner. 

Hammersmith,  Sept.  30, 1843. 


Evelyna  Brasiliensis.  LindL  MSS. 

Caule  basi    ad  apicem  foliato,  foliis  ovalibus  acuminatis, 

capitulis  basi  foliosis  subsessilibus. 
Hab. — On  trees  in  dense  forests  by  the  sides  of  streams, 

11.642. 
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Thid  is  possibly  the  Bletia  capitaia  of  Brown.    Lindl. 

Oncidium  Gardnbri,  Lindl.  MSS. 
Floribus  paniculatis,  sepalis  oblongis  obtusis  laterallbus 


connatis  petalis  duplo  majoribus  unguiculatis  subrotundis 
undulatis,  labello  trans  verso  emarginato  basi  auriculato, 
cristas  tuberculis  duobus  a  fronts  raaxirois  intermedio 
minore  duobus  a  latere  linearibus  binis  alteris  basilaribus 
ciroularibus  verrucisque  quibusdara  in  medio,  columnse  alis 
nanis  rotundatis. 
Hab.— On  trees  in  forests*    n.  642- 

This  fine  species,  allied  to  O.  crispwn  and  Forbetu,  is 
distinctly  separated  by  the  peculiar  form  and  tuberculatum 
of  the  lip,  and  by  the  very  small  wings  of  the  column.  The 
leaves  and  pseudo-bulbs  are  unknown.    Lindl. 

Micbostyl.es  pubescens,  Lindl.  MSS* 

Caule  diphyllo,  foliis  ovato-oblongis  scapo  nndo  caqualibus, 
floribus  dense  cotymboais,  labello  subrotundo  pubesceote, 
petalis  setaceis. 

H  ab. — On  the  moist  stems  of  trees,  in  dense  forfests  by  the 
sides  of  streams,    n.  674. 

Habenaria  Sartor,  Lindl.  MSS. 

Foliis  oblongis  canaliculars  acutis,  racemo  multifloro,  brac- 
teis  foliaceis  ovario  brevioribus,  petalis  bipartitis,  lacinift. 
dorsali  lineari  rect&  anteriori  setacea  deflexa  longiore, 
labelli  tripartiti  laciniis  setaceis  intermedin  breviore,  cal- 
care  pendulo  clavato-corapresso  ovario  multd  longiore, 
sepalis  lateralibus  reflexis. 

Hab. — In  marshes,    n.  676. 
Near  H.  macroceras,  but  with  a  longer  spur,  a  narrower 

and  longer  fore-arm  of  the  petals,  and  longer  and  narrower 

stigmatic  processes.    Lindl. 

Cattleya  Walkeriana,  Gard. 
Foliis  oblongo-ellipticis  coriaceis  marginatis  obtusis  mucro- 
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natia  caule  cylnfdrioo  kmgioribus,  sepalis  oblongo-knoeo- 
latis  acutiusculis  calloso-apiculatis,  petalis  ovato-lanceo- 
latis  acutis  duplo  latioribus,  labelli  trilobo  cucullati  lobis 
lateralihus  apice  valde  et  oblique  truncatis  basi  rotundatis, 
intermedio  late  rotundato  emarginato  edehticulato  piano 
basi  venis  elevatis  rugosis. 
Cattleya  Walkeriana,  Gardn.  Herb.  FL  Bras.  n.  5200. 
Hab. — On  the  stem  of  a  tree  overhanging  a  small  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Rio  San  Francisco,  beyond  the  Dia- 
mond district,  Brazil. 

The  flowers  of  this  very  fine  species  measure  about  four 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  nearly  related  to  C.  superba, 
(Sehomb,  in.  Lindl.  Sert.  Orchid,  t.  22)  but  is  •  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  itri  much  shorter  pseudo-bulbs,  and  smaller 
leaves,  by  the  larger  and  more  rotund  middle  lobe  of  the 
labellum,  but  particularly  by  the  obliquely  truncated  lateral 
lobes,  which  envelope  only  the  lower  half  of  the  broadly 
winged  column,  and  not  the  whole  of  it,  as  in  C.  superba. 

The  specific  name  will  serve  to  commemorate  the  services 
of  Mr.  Edward  Walker,  who  accompanied  me  as  an  assistant 
during  the  last  two  years  of  my  travels  in  Brazil,  and  by 
whose  activity  and  intelligence  I  was  enabled  to  make  many 
additions  to  my  collections  which  might  otherwise  have 
escaped  my  notice,  of  which  the  present  plant  is  an  example. 


Corrections  and  Remarks  upon  DnuMKONBta  First  {Arctic 
and  Canadian)  Collection  of  North  American  Mosses,  by 
Batrou  and  Schimper. 

These  corrections,  &c,  to  the  first  collection  of  Drum- 
mond'a  Mosses  (in  2  vols.  4to.)  were  forwarded  to  me  by 
Schimper  a  few  weeks  bock,  as  the  result  of  his  and  Brueh's 
examination  of  my  collection  of  Druramond's  Mosses,  with 
the  permission  to  send  them  to  you  for  insertion  in  the  "Jour- 
nal," if  I  thought  it  advteablfc;  and  as  it  will  serve  as  a 
"Concordance"  between  English  and  continental  (German) 
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nomenclature,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to 
all  who  posses*  Drttntnond^  collection.  I  have  translated 
in  almost  every  case  the  German  text  literally,  to  avoid 
making  the  authors  say  in  English  what  they  may  not  have 
intended  to  say  in  German. 

R.   J.    6HOTTLEWORTH. 
Berne,  August  6, 1843. 


N.B.— The  numbers  refer    to  the  set  in  my   possession* 
(R.  J.  Skutttcworth). 

10.  Phascum  serratum  var.  stolon,  valde  remotis,  is  a 
young  state  of  P.  crispum,  bearing  the  first  fruit:  the  cap- 
sules are  immature.  It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
accompanying  Pseudocotyledones  really  belong  to  this 
species. - 

11.  Phascum  crispum.  The  specimen  marked  B  is  the 
true  plant :  that  inarkfed  A  is1  Phase,  duspidatum,  and  the  same 
form  as  No.  7- 

\12»  Gymnostomum  pkascoides,  is  a 'Hytaenostomum,  differ- 
ing from  H^n^crostomutil  v^r.  cap^uk  stibglobosa,  onty  in 
its  shorter  stems,  and  in  the  perichaetial  leaves,  which  ex- 
ceed in  length  4he  fruit-stalks.  It  may,  therefore,  be  merely  a 
variety  of  the  last  species. 

13, 14,  15.  Gymnostomum  Heimii  var.  1,  2,  3, — are  forms 
which  also  occur  in  Europe. 

16.  Gymnostomum  lattfoUwn,  is  Ptychomitrium  acumi- 
natum, Bryol.  Europ. — The  leaves  are  only  slightly  broader, 
and  more  shortly  acuminated. 

22.  Gymnostomum  pusillum,  differs  in  no  character  of  im- 
portance from  G.  Donmnutn,  the  plants  being  smaller,  and 
the  capsules  rather  shorter  than  usual. 

23.  Gymnostomum  tortile,  is  Gymn.  rupestre  var.  tenellum. 
A  perfectly  similar  totm  grdws  on  the  walls  built  of  "  Mo- 
lupe,"  near  Berne,  and  on  the  *  Nagelfluh,"  near  Munich. 

80.  Antetangium  mbethe  Hook.,  is  Hedwigia  ciliata  var. 
gracilis. 
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32*33,  Splacfwm  .rufaum  *t  lutewn, >*t&  certainly -dis- 
tinct species.  The  speeimeas  are  intermixed  with  Spl.  gra- 
oile  Schwaegr, 

37-  Splachnum  heterophyllyofn^ .  an  extremely  interestittg 
new  species.  The  peristome  resemble*  that  pf  Spl.  oanioides, 
the  leaves,  inflorescence,  and. capsule  those  of  Spl.  sphaericum. 

39.  Splachnum  intermedium,  does  not  differ  from  S.  sphee- 
ricum, No.  36. 

43.  Splachnum  arcticum,  offers  no  character  of  sufficient 
importance  to  distinguish  it  from  Spl.  mnioides,  which  last 
species  appears  under  different  fotfras,  according  to  age  and 
locality. 

44.  Splachnum .  Frcelichiamm,  is  Systyliuns  splachnoides 
Hornsch.  only  larger  fhan  ordinary. 

46.  =p  44. 

45.  Splachnum  Frcelichianum  var.  elongatum,  is  Ereroo- 
don  splachnoides. 

47*  Tayloria  splachnoides,*  beautiful  variety  with  narrower 
leaves. 

48.  Eucalypta  strqpfosarpa,  is,  Eac^procera,  JBrypL  Europ. 

57-  Grimmia  alrata,  Hornsch-  vaxfi  winor^&Qj  untfplor 
Hook*  •.,.    ,.     |v    ., 

60.  Grimmiq  calyptrata^  nearly  allied  to  G«  letfeeptoaa*  but 
a  well  distinguished  species. 

61.  Grimmia  Hookeri,  is  Ptychomitriura  pasillntn,  Bryol. 
Europ.  (Weissia  incurva  Schw&gr.) 

64.  Weissia  turbinate,  is  certainly  the  same  as  Eremodon 
splaohnoides. 

66.  Weissia  Seligeri,  appears  to  be  only  a  variety  of  W. 
recurvata  "  foliis  brevioribus,  pedicello  subajrcuato." 

68.  Weissia  striata,  is  W.  Sohisti*  Brid. 

70.  Weissia  lattfolia ;  the  specimens  contain. also  the  var. 
pilifera. 

74.  Weissia  macrocarpa,  is  a.  Mielichofera,  but  the  cap* 
sules  are  too  pld  to  allow  the  species  to  be  determined. 

75.  Pterogonium  imbricatum  Hedw.  is  Pt.  subcapillatum 
Hedw.,  and  belongs  to  the  genus  Leptohymenium. 
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76.  Pterogontom  imbricatum  var.  faltem,  differs  in  no 
essential  point  from  No.  75. 

77*  Pterogonium  filiforme  Hedio.  A  is  the  true  plant,  B 
is  Ft.  repens. 

80.  Dicranum  scoparium.  A  is  Dicr.  majus  var.  minor,  fblfis 
brevioribus :  and  B  is  Dicr.  Schraderi  var.  foliis  augustioribus 
subrugosis. 

87.  Dicranum  strictum  Schuxegr,  is  D.  flageHare  Hedw. 

84.  Dicranum  Starkn  var.  ma/us,  is  D.  longirostre 
Schweegr. 

86.  Dicranum  undulatum  var.,  is  without  any  doubt  a 
peculiar  and  distinct  species :  the  capsules  are,  however,  not 
in  a  sufficiently  good  state  to  permit  of  any  decision  with 
certainty. 

92.  Dicranum  elongatum  var.  minus,  is  D.  strictum 
Schweegr. 

97 .  Dicranum  Schreberianum,  is  D.  Grevilleanum  Hook-. 

100.  Dicranum  julaceum,  is  a  remarkable  and  beautiful 
species,  belonging,  however,  to  the  genus  Weissia. 

102.  Dicranum  Sc&ttianmm,  is  D.  montanutn  Hedw. 

104.  Dicranum  Richardi,  is  the  same  variety  of  D.  virens, 
which  Bridel  calls  Oncophorus  Wahlenbergii. 

105.  Dicranum  microcarpum,  is  D.  vitens  var.  gracflescens, 
foliis  angusftioribus,  capsruHs  minoribus,  and  strongly  resem- 
bles Funk's  D.  virens  var.  compactum. 

109.  Dicranum  latifolium,  is  Desmatodon  latifolius  var. 
fi.  glacialis. 

114.  Didymodon  oblongifoUut,  is  Desmatodon  Havicans 
Bryol.  Europ.,  and  the  same  broad-leaved  form  which 
Schwesg.  has  described  and  figured  (Suppl.  I.)  as  Barbuta 
obtusifolia.    In  the  Alps  this  species  is  smaller. 

115.  Didymodon  latifolius,  is  Desmatodon  cernuus  Bryol. 
Europ. 

127*  Didymodon  fragile  nov.  sp.,  appears  to  be  a  Triehos- 
tomum ;  the  specimens  are,  however,  too  imperfect  to  enable 
us  to  determine  either  genus  or  species. 

132.  Trichostomum  fasciculare,  is  a  very  different  plant 
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from  the  true  Racomitrium  fascicular?,  Brid^  and  belongs 
perhaps  to  Racom.  Canadense,  Bpd. 

ltf.  Tortula  humilti,  is  Desmatodon  flavicans,  and  the 
same  form  which  is  distributed  under  No.  114,  as  Didymodon 
ohlosgifolius. 

142.  Tortula  tortuosa  var.  tnclinata  (Barbula  incUnata 
Sckwagr.) ,  is  B.  tortuosa  var.  compacta  csespitosa,  foliis  et 
capsulis  brevioribus. 

144.  Tortula  subulata,  is  Barbula  mucronifolia  Biyol. 
Europ. 

145.  Tortula  suberecta  nov.  sp.,  is  Desinatodon  obliquus 
Bryol.  Europ-  An  extremely  rare  plant,  for  which  only  two 
European  localities  are  recorded. 

150.  Orthotrichum  affine  var.pumilum,  is  O.  strangulator 
Schwngr. 

149,  151.  Orthotrichum  affine  var*  capsulis  exsertis,  is  more 
nearly  related  to  O.  patens :  but  differs,  however,  from  this 
species  remarkably  in  its  smaller  capsules,  which  are  longer 
pedunculated,  and  in  the  rusty  red-coloured  teeth  of  the 
peristome :— it  is  without  doubt  a  new  species,  for  whioh  we 
propose  the  name  O.  Canadense.  No,  149  differs  from  151 
only  in  having  longer  stems* 

154.  O.  striatum  Hedto.  appears  to  be  O.  fastigiatum. 
The  capsules  are,  however,  paactly  too  old,  partly  too  imma- 
ture, for  determination. 

155.  O.  elegansy  differs  in  no  respect  from  O.  speciosum 
Nees. 

157*  0.  obtusifolium,  belongs  partly  (and  principally  the 
fruited  specimens)  to  O.  Rogeri  var.  foliis  acutiusculis,  calyp- 
tra  subpilosa. 

159.  Neckera  sericea  FroL>  is  Anomodon  (Pterogonium) 
repens. 

160.  Neckera  cladorhizaus.  A  is  rightly  determined.  B 
belongs,  however,  to  N.  seductrix  (Anomodon). 

162.  Neckera  MenziesiL  A  remarkable  species,  but  the 
specimens  are  sterile. 

163.  Neckera  viliculosa.    The  same  variety  which  Hedw* 
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has  figured  as  N.  viticulosa  var.  minor :  it  is,  however,  a  dis- 
tinct species,  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Anomodon 
obtusifolius. 

164,  Hypnum  denticulatum,  is  Leskea  pilifera  Swartz,— a 
common  species  in  Norway  and  Sweden. 

168.  Hyphnum  Silesianum,  is  H.  pulchellum. 

174.  Hypnum  lutescens,  is  H.  plumosum  var.  salebrosum, 
pedicello  breviori,  capsula  minori. 

176.  Hypnum  populneum,  is  H.  pseudo-plumosum  Brid. 

183.  Hypnum  striffosum,  the  same  form  that  Hedwig  has 
described  and  figured  as  H,  pulchellum. 

184.  Hypnum  tietiatum,  differs  from  the  true  H.  stellatutn 
in  its  slenderer  branches,  in  the  leaves  not  being  so  rigidly 
patent,  and  chiefly-  in  the  monoecious  inflorescence  :  it  ap- 
pears to  be  a.  good  species. 

188.  Hypnum  serpens  var.  compactum.  Without  doubt  a 
Leskea. 

1 89.  Hypnum  radicate.  We  consider  this  plant  to  be  H. 
riparium,  var*  trichopodium  Funk. 

190.  Hypnum  eonfervaides,  is  Leskea  subtilis. 
192.  Hypnum  ilkcebrum,  is'H.  Boscii  Schwoegr. 
196.  Hypnum  anwenum,  is  H.  pratense  Koch. 

199.  Hypnum  robustum,  is  an  entirely  different  plant  from 
that  which  Hook,  and  Schwsegr.  have  figured  as  H.  robus- 
tum ;  but  the  specimens  are  too  imperfect  for  determination. 

201.  Hypnum  aduncum,  is  H.  commutatum  var.  alpinum. 

208.  Hypnum  jhntans,  belongs  to  H.  aduncum  var.  tenue. 

204.  sr  203. 

206.  Hypnum  cupressffinrme  var.  differs  from  this  species, 
but  the  specimens  are  very  imperfect. 

207*  Hypnum  cupresstfbrme  var.,  is  H.  fastigiatum  Brid. 

21 L  Hypnum  trifarium,  does  not  appear  to  be  this 
species. 

217-  Hypnum  abieiinum  var.  minor,  is  H.  gracile  nob.— 
also  a  native  of  Abyssinia. 

219.  Hypnum  catenulatum,  is  entirely  distinct  from  the 
European  plant. 
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222.  Hypnum  polyanthutn,  belongs  to  BfidePs  genus  Py- 
laisaea,  and  is  a  new  species,  which  we  call  Pyl.  heteromalla. 

224.  Hypnum  erectum  nov.  sp.9  differs  in  no  respect  from 
Leskea  rupincola  Hedw. 

232.  FontmaHs  antipyretica.  The  sterile  specimen  be- 
longs to  F.  squamosa. 

236.  Funaria  MtMenbergn,  is  F.  Hibernica. 

247.  Bryum  trichodes  var.,  is.  Meesia  Albertinii  Bryol. 
Europ. 

253.  Bryum  punctatum.  This  plant  resembles  certainly 
small-leaved  forms  of  Milium  punctatum;  it  differs,  how- 
ever, essentially  from  that  species  ia  its  more  delicate  leaves, 
which  are  not  terminated  by  a  short  mucro,  and  which  are 
bordered  with  a  looste  cellular  margin ;  the  male  flowers  are 
also  different.  We,  therefore,  must  regard  this  elegant  moss 
as  a  distinct  species,  which  may  be  called  Mniutn  pseudo- 
punctatum. 

257*  Bryum  spinomm.  Very  different  from  Mnium  spi- 
nosum.  The  leaves  are  more  delicate,  with  a  less  pro- 
nounced margin,  which  ia 'pale  yellow.  The  marginal  teeth 
of  the  leaves  are  longer,  sharper,  not  in  pairs  nor  spinular, 
but  soft;  and  the  pendulous  cfcpeule  is  smaller.  It  differs 
also  in  the  male  flowers.  We  have  named  this  species 
after  its  discoverer,  Mhium  Drummondi. 

259.  Bryum  marginatum,  is  Mnium  ortborhynchum,  var. 
tenellum,  capsulis  obtongis  attenuatis. 

260.  Bryum  cameum,  is  Br.  WaMenbergii,  as  is  also  No.  261. 
263.  Bryum  nutans  var.    The  specimen  marked  A  is  Bry. 

(Pohlia)  acuminatum  var.  pulchellum :  and  B  is  Bry.  (Clado- 
dium)  arcticum ;  the  same  form  as  occurs  in  Switzerland,  the 
Tyrol,  and  Norway. 

266.  Bryum  turbinatum,  is  Br.  (Clad.)  inclinatura,  var.  foliis 
angustioribus  longius  aristatis. 

267-  Bryum  turbinatum  var.  pattens,  is  Br.  (Clad.)  uligino- 
sum. 

276.  Polytrichum  commune  var.  formosum}  is  the  common 
form  of  P.  commune. 

VOL.   II.  2   B 
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806.  Oattle^a  stiperba,  ScAofnb.— LindL  Sert.  Orchid.  L  2*. 
— On 'trees  along  the  Essequiba,  north  of  the  Rupunoony, 
Bchomburgk,  w.  699,  in  some  sets. 

807.  Aspesia  variegata,  LmM<  BoU  Beg.  *♦  1907.— British 
Guiana,  Sckembwrgk,  *.  425.  • 

608.  Ornithooepbalus  ciUatus,  £e#w#,— British  Guiana, 
Schmnhurgk.  .  .         « 

809.  Maxillaria  alba,  LindL?  Gen.  et.Sp.  Orch.  p.  143.— 
Britiah  GMiwby.Sckomburffik,  \ 

8M)i  M.  ebumtai  LindL  StrL  OreMdKU  40.  n.  V,-~ On 
rocks  and  trees  near  Mount  Maravaca,  Schmbwrg/e.  > 

811.  Promeoaaa  grammea,  LindL  B*L  Reg*  184a,  t&fijfe  /». 
13.— On  trees,  British  Guiana,  Schmbwgkx  n.  503. 

812.  Huntleya  sessWflora*  Bulem*—LwAl.  Bot.Reg.9mbL 
1991.— British  Guiana,  Schomburgk.  , 

813.  H.  violacea%   Lindl.  Sert.   Orchid.  U    2G*— On  the 
1  Esaequibo,  SchomburgA. 

814.  Catasetum  poriferum,  lAndl.  BoL  Reg,  1838.  Misc.jk 
8?.-^British  Guiana,  ScftombwyL 

815.  C.  fongifoKum,  LindL  Sert.  Or*hid<  U  31<— OnEfr 
Palm  trees,  British  Guiana,  Schombargk* 

816.  HouUetia  vittata*  LindL  BoL  Reg.  1841.  L  69v~ 
Acaray  Mountains;  Schomburgk.  > 

817»  Galeandra  Deuwiaw,  Schomb.  in  LindL  SerU  Orchid. 
/..37«-*~Baroello*  on  the  Rio  Negro,  Sthotoburgk* 

818*  G.  juncea,  LindL  Bert.  Qrcid*  abb  &  87»-^-S«vaiv 
naha,  near  the  river  Berbioe^  Schomburgk,  n.  269* 

819.  Zygopetalum  rostrahm^  Hook.-~bmdl*  Gen*  ti  Sp> 
Qrch»p>  188* — On  trees,  British  Guiana,  Sckomdurgk,  n.  502* 

820.  Z.  Maekaii,  Hook  ?—Undl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Qrch.  p.  167. 
— Roraima,  Schomburgk. 

82 1.  Cyrtopodium  Anderxonii,  Br,  LindL  Gen.  et  Sp> 
Orch.p.  188. — On  the  river  Miejoare,  Sehomburgk* 

832.  C.  crietatum,  LindL  BoL  R*g«  1841  *t<6  f.  8.— ©a 
*'  rocks  and  trees,  British  Guiana,  Setomburgk,  n.  628. 

823.  C.  parviflorum,  LindL  (ep.  n.)>  aermlis  petalksque  un- 
dulatia,  labelli  lobis  lateralibua  faicatts  obtusis  intermedia 
cuneato    dilatato    basi   tuberculato   eaqualibus.^Flores  C. 
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mdafe*  similes,  aed  dbplo  minoresy  el  labelhiBi  omnino 
dtoraum.^On'satodj  British  Guiana,  Sehtmbwyk,  *.'6l7. 

824.  Masdevallia  GuayaMtms-,  Lindl.  i*p.  »*)  folio  limearl-t' 
lancedlato  coriaceo  obsolete  trindrvio  apice  obtuee  tridentato, 
scapo  breviore  unifloro,  bractea  laxa  obtusa  pediceilo  bri- 
viore,  flo^c  orato,  sepalis  aristeto-acuminatis.— Caulis  sea 
pedunculus  4-pollicaris.— Roraima  expedition,  Schotoburgk, 
n.  1026..  \        ,,  ,  (. 

825.  Rodriguezia  secunda,  Htftnb.  et  Kunih.-^Libdi.  Gen.  w 
Vt'Sp*  Orch.  p.  194.^-British  Guiana,  Sckomburgk, n.  430. 

826.  Oncidium  irkHfoUum,  Humb.  e{  Kunth.-^Lindl  Gen. 
et  Sp.  Orch.  p.  202:  — British  Guiana,  Schombmrgk. 

827.  Fernandezia  elegans,  Lodd^LrnM.  Gen.  et  S^.  Orcfl. 
p.  207. — British  Guiana,  Sthomburgk. 

828.  Dicheea  graminoider,  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Otih.  p.  209. 
— On  frees,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk.  n.  508. 

829.  Angracum  Fasciola.  Lindl.  Bot.  Beg.  1840,  eub-  t. 
68.— British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

830.  Habenaria  seticauda,  Lindl.  (*p.*.),folii&5-6oblongo- 
lariceolfetts,  racemo  deiiso  multifloro,  bracteis  foliaceis  oyario 
subeequalibus,  sepalis  obtuais  lateralibus  majoribus  reflettis, 
petalis  oblongis  unoatis  indivisis,  labello  tineari  pendulo  apice 
incurvo,  calcare  longissirao  recto  pendulo  acuminato.**-H. 
obtma  affinis,  2*3-pedalis,  sprca  foliosa  et  calcare  setaceo  acu- 
minato  longisaimo  bene  distinguenda^Pirara,  Schofnburgk. 

881;  H.  Scfiomburgkii,  Lindl.  {sp.  nr),  foltis  4-5  lintearUlan- 
ceolatis  erectis,  racemo  Iaxo  paueifloro,  bracteis  acuminata* 
ovario  brevioribvs,  petalis  bipartitis  liberie,  laciniis  anteriori- 
bua  erectis  falcatis  galea  obtusa  longioribus,  labelli  tripartiti 
laciniia  lateralibus  eetaceis  intermedia  lineari  obtusa  longiori- 
bus, calcare  recto  pendulo  ovarii  longitudine; — H.  graciH 
proxiite.  Flores  duplo  majores.— In  swamps  on  the  Rio 
Branco,  Schomburgk,  n.  814. 

832,  Bonatea  paucifhra,  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  p.  329.  — 
Dry  savannahs*  British  Guiana,  Sehomburgk,  n.  757*  v 

833.  B.  tnaeUenta,  Lindl.  (sp.  n.),  folio  solitario  lanoeolato 
patulo,  vagina  foliacea  adjecta,  cauta  gracili  bivaginato,  ra- 
cemo laxo  tridoro,  bracteis  foliaceis  cucullatis  ovario  longepe- 
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dunculato  duplo  brevioribus,  petalis  bipartitis,  lacinia  ante- 
riore  lineari  acuminata  sequali,  labelli  tripartiti  laciniis  linea- 
ribus  intermedia  latiori,  calcare  pendulo  clavato  ovarii  longi- 
tudine,  processubus  carnosis  crassis  nanis  truncatis,  rostello 
ovato. — B.  pauciflora  valde  affinis. — British  Guiana,  Schom- 
burgk. 

834.  Spiranthes  data,  Rich. — Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  p. 
470. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

835.  S.  picta,  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  p.  475.— British 
Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

836.  Stenorhynchos  orcMoides,  Rich. — LindL  Gen.  et  Sp. 
Orch.  p.  477* — Savannahs  of  the  Rupunoany,  Schomburgk. 

837.  Goody  era  Guayanensis,  LindL  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  p. 
494. — British  Guiana,  Schomburgk,  n.  698. 

838.  Cleistes  rosea,  Lindl.  Qen.  .et,  Sp.  Orch.  p.  410.— 
Savannahs,  near  lake  Capoochy,  Schomburgk. 

.  839.  C.  parvifiora,  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  p.  410. — 
British  Guiana,  Schomburgk* 

840.  Pogonia  Surinamensis,  Lindl.  (sp.  n.),  foliis  supremis 
majoribus  cordato-ovatis,  floribus  axillaribus  nutantibus.— 
P.  penduke  valde  affinis.  Florum  extricatu  difficilium  struc- 
ture latet. — Christmas  cataracts,  on  the  river  Berbice,  Schom- 
burgk. 

841.  Sobralia  lUiastrum,  Lindl.  Gen.  et.  Sp.  Orch.  p.  432, 
— Rorairoa,  Schomburgk,  n.  1059. 

842.  S.  sessilis,  Lindl.  Bot.  Reg.  1841,  /.  1 7. —British 
Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

843.  Epistephium  parviflorum,  LindL  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  p. 
433. — Meadows  near  lake  Tapakoma,  and  along  the  river 
Berbice,  Schomburgk. 

844.  Vanilla  bicolor,  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  p.  436.— 
Demerara,  Schomburgk. 

845.  Cypripedium  palmifolium,  Lindl.  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch.  p. 
527. —Sandy  savannahs,  British  Guiana,  Schomburgk. 

846.  C.  Lindleyanum,  Sohomb. — LindL  Gen.  et  Sp.  Orch. 
p.  531. — lloraima,  Schomburgk. 

(To  be  continued). 
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of  Uitenhage,  by  ditto,  507. 

Legurainosie  of  Central   and  South    Africa,   by   Mr. 

Bentham,  423  and  559. 

AMERICA   (NORTH). 

Alleghany  and  South  Carolina  Mountains,  an  Excur- 
sion to,  by  Dr.  A.  Gray,  113. 

Chestnut-tree,  a  new  Species,  described  by  W.  J.  H., 
495. 

Cuscutlnece  of  North  America,  by  Dr.  Engelmann,  184. 

Mosses,  by  the  late  Mr.  Drummoud,  Remarks  on,  by 
Bruch  and  Schimper,  663. 

Senebiera  rhytidocarpa,  (Tab.  XX.),  a  new  Patagonian 
8pecies,  described  by  W.  J.  H.  536. 

— —  on  Four  new  Orchideee,  by  Dr.  Lindley,  661. 

AMERICA  (SOUTH). 

Brasll,  Contributions  towards  a  Flora  of.  by  Mr.  Gard- 
ner, 9,  329,  and  670.        *      *%.'.. 

Brazilian  Fungi,  byTffr.  Berkeley,  629. 

Cape  Horn,  Dr.  Joseph  Hootfer  on  its  Botany  and 
Scenery,  305. 

Guiana,  British,  Schomburgk's  Plants  collected  there, 
described  by  Mr.  Bemham,  continued,  42  &  359. 

Province  of  the  Equator,  Mr.  Jamieson  on  Its  Plants, 
643. 

Thuja  Chllensis,  (Tab.  IV.),  a  new  Species,  described  by 
W.  J.  H.,  199. 

WSST-ZNDIM. 

Bermuda,  the  Pencil-Cedar  Tree,  (Tab.  I.),  described 
by  W.  J.  H.  141. 


Voyage  to  some  of  the  Islands,  St.  Thomas,   &.<.,  ?< 
the  Revd.  Mr.  Breutel,  240. 

1SIJLNOS  (ATLANTIC). 

Aiores,  (Mr.  Watson  upon),  1, 125  and  394. 

(Dr.  Hooker  on  the  Botany  of),  249. 

Cape  de  Verds,  (Dr.  J.  Hooker  on  their  Botany.)  25». 
Madeira,  its  Botanical  aspect,  by  Dr.  J.  Hooker,  '.»« 
T*n«rife,  by  Dr.  J.  Hooker,  249. 
St.   Helena,  its  miscellaneous  Vegetation,    noticed  !r 
Dr.  J.  Hooker,  252. 

ISLANDS   (PACTFIC). 

Fecjee,  Tanna,  &c,  Plants  found  there  daring  Cap- 
tain Sir  E.  Belcher's  Voyage,  described,  211. 
New  Zealand,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jos-  Hooker,  272- 
New  Zealand,  Drapetes,  new  sp.,   (Tab.  XVII.;,  c». 
cribedby  W.J.  H„  497. 


TRRRA  AUSTRALIA. 

Araucaria  Bldwilli,   (Tabs.  XVIII— XIX.).  describe 

by  W.  J.  H.,  from  Moreton  Bay,  498. 
Baxteria,  a  new  South  Australian  Genus,  (Tabs.  XII'. 

—XV.),  492. 
Botanical    Geography    of  New  HoUasd,    by    Dr.  3. 

Lhotsky,  135. 
Caterpillar  Fungus,  from  New  Zealand,  (Tab.  VI H. . 

167  and  209. 
Grasses  of  Van  Diemen's  Island,  by  Neea  ab  Eses- 

beck,  409. 
Swan  River  Botany,  by  Mr.  James  Drummond,  167. 

ISLANDS   (ANTARCTIC). 

Kerguelen's  Island,  described  by  Dr.  Jos,  Hooker  J. 

the  Antarctic  Voyage  of  Discovery,  252. 
Marion  and    Prince    Edward's  Islands,    by  Dr.  Jos. 

Hooker,  256. 
Auckland's  Islands,  by  Dr.  Jos.  Hooker,  266. 
Campbell's  Island,  by  Dr.  Jos.  Hooker,  269. 
Antarctic  Continent,  by  Dr.  Jos.  Hooker,  270. 
Falklands,    their  Botany   and  Scenery,  by    Dr.   3^ 

Hooker.  273. 
Palmer's  Island,  by  Dr.  Jos.  Hooker,  4)14. 
• 
PLANTS  ON  SALE. 

British  Willows,  mentioned,  156. 

Scottish  Plants,  mentioned,  159. 

Swiss  Lichens,  100. 

Caucasian,  Volhynian  and  Podotlan  Plants,  165. 

Equatorial  Plants,  from  South  America,  643. 


END. 
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